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CAPTAIN PRITCHARD-RAYNER. 

On the muster-roll of that distinguished regiment the 5th Dragoon 
Guards (we are speaking now of the last two decades), celebrated as 
it always has been for good soldiers and good men across a country, 
there are few names that stand out so prominently as that of the 

food sportsman, whom our artist has delineated so faithfully, Captain 
^ritchard-Rayner, the well-known Master of the Anglesey Harriers. 
We well remember when the regiment was quartered at York and 
Coventry, now some ten years ago or more, that in every account 
of a good thing, either with the York and Ainstey, the Pytchley, or 
the Warwickshire, the 5th Dragoon Guards was always to the fore. 
There was " Bobby " Soames, Frank Gist, *' Jock ** Trotter (now 
the Master of the Meath), and George Pritchard. There were 
others doubtless, good men and true, but the bottom dollar might 
have been laid on the quartet we have mentioned. Few cav^ry 
regiments, at the time we speak of, could boast so many good men 
to hounds. 

Captain Pritcbard-Rayner is the only son of the late Mr. Henry 
Pritchard, of Trescouen, Anglesey. Born in 1844, he was educated 
by private tutors, and imbibed his native language in addition to the 
usual curriculum of a classical education. Speaking Welsh fluently^ 
he found that accomplishment stood him in good stead when, in 
1880, he contested the county of Anglesey in the Conservative 
interest, and we trust he will find it yet more, and that the worthy 
object of a country gentleman's ambition will be grasped by him 
when the time arrives. In 1862 Mr. Pritchard entered the 5th 
Dragoon Guards, and during the ten years he wore the green facings 
he saw a great deal of service, and a very great deal of sport. They 
knew him well in Ireland ; and the Ward and the Kildare saw him 
and his little horse * Blondin ' do a great many clever things. Mr. 
Pritchard sat at the feet of Alan McDonogh, if we mistake not, 
during his stay in Ireland, and he rode in and won many races. 
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2 CAPTAIN PRITCHARD-RAYNER. [M^Xt 

Two Grand Militaries in Ireland, over Punchestown, with Topthorn 
and Spanish Lord, and two in England, Juryman at Rugby, and 
Donato at Windsor, fell to his share. We recollect the first 
time we met Mr. Pritchard was at Punchestown in '67, on the 
occasion of the memorable visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
when a ^^ little grey pony,'' called The Lamb, took the Kildare, and 
our gallant friend cantered in on Topthorn for the Grand Military. 
He more impressed us, though, two years later, when over Rugby, 
the old original Grand Military ground, he rode Juryman, then the 
property of Lord Poulett, and won the Gold Cup from a field of 
good horses and good men. Tiger and Black Prince were the 
favourites, but Juryman, who had won over this ground the previous 
year with Captain Harford up, was well backed, and very well and 
patiently did Mr. Pritchard ride him, coming in for many warm 
congratulations from his numerous friends. 

A very constant Hurlingham and Gun Club man, much given to 
winning International Cups and other trophies, was Captain Prit- 
chard during the time he was in the service. In conjunction with 
another 5th Dragoon Guard (the green facings were good at 
most things then, and are, we believe, now), he oSered to shoot any 
two officers in the army at pigeons, but the challenge was not taken 
up. He still holds his own in his native Anglesey, and can render 
an account of pheasant, grouse, and snipe, with the best of them. 
He has often killed forty-two couple of snipe with his own gun. 

We often hear the expression, ^' a good all-round man/' and if 
ever it was truly applied it was to the subject of our present sketch. 
Clever and accomplished, as well as a sportsman, he is, among his 
other gifts, possessed of a conjuring talent quite equal to the best 
professionals. Many * Daily ' readers will bear us out in this asser- 
tion. He was very fond of giving entertainments for public charities, 
and when he lived at Dunchurch Hall, near Rugby, gave a siance in 
that town that drew half the county and much terrified the Rugbeians. 
He produced ^* manifestations " equal to Maskelyne and Cooke, and 
his sleight-of-hand was perfect. We trust, now that he has settled 
down to a country gentleman's more sober rdU^ he does not allow 
that talent to get rusty. That George Pritchard was as plucky a 
man across a county as any in the 5th Dragoon Guards was well 
• known, but it requires a bit of extra pluck to cross a rope. We 
have before mentioned his horse Blondin, that people in Dublin 
' still remember, and some people in London remember another 
Blondin, on whose back the young officer one night rode over the 
high rope from the floor to ceiling of the Alhambra I 

in 1872 Captain Pritchard, having a year previously married Miss 
Brady Rayner, of Ely, Cambs., and assumed the surname of Rayner 
in addition to his own, quitted the service, and after a sojourn of two 
or three years in Warwickshire, took up his residence in his own 
county, and has been for the last six years the Master of the Anglesey 
Harriers. He hunts, we believe, the whole island, a wild country, but 
with very strong hares, and holding a good scent, and he has shown 
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wonderful good sport since he has been at the head of affairs. At 
the last general election he stood for the county in the Conservative 
interest, and, though unsuccessful, was able to considerably reduce 
the Liberal majority. The estimation in which he is held was 
conspicuously shown last year^ when the Conservatives of Anglesey 
presented him with his portrait, painted by Lutyens, and having this 
inscription on the frame : — 

"Presented by Anglesey Conservative Electors (whose names are in the 
accompanying album) to Captain George Pritchard-Rayner, Master of the 
Anglesey Harriers, as a small token of their appredatioo of his noble efforts on 
bel^ of their cause, and of the high esteem in which he is held by all, rich and 
poor, as a Gentleman, a Landlord, a Neighbour, and a Sportsman. 

Not a'bad certificate of character this, and one of which any man 
may well be proud. JlVe have good reason for believing that his 
Anglesey friends have not overrated Captain Pritchard-Rayner. 
A host of his old companions would endorse the certificate, we feel 
sure, and men of all shades of political opinion among them will wish 
him success when he again woos the electors of Anglesey in their 
mother tongue. May the cool nerve that carried him across the 
rope, and the judgment that rode Juryman, land him in the haven 
where he would be. 



A DIP INTO THE DERBY. 

" We sadly want something to swear by .•— Thb Dicuid. 

** Something to swear by " — ^right and tight. 
Through all the piece prime favourite. 
As in old days, whose light has flown, 
Th* unconquered Dutchman held his own, 
And all of Yorkshire's racing zest 
Was centred in her peerless ** West ** — 
Something to stand against the field, 
With ne'er a stain on blazon'd shield ; 
No beating round the bush for nonce. 
But forward to the point at once, 

And straight for one declare 1 
Where is the toeman, good at need. 
To oflFer open fight decreed, 

Or beard him in bis lair, 
The Bruce ? — let Matt's Dutch Oven boast 
Her right to rule the Dierby roast. 
For roar she like Jove's storm above, 
Or ^' mild as any sucking dove/' 

Still Bal Gal haunts our brain ; 
And not in cold Antarctic sea, 
Nor in fair Falmouth's harbour we 

Will slip our anchor chain I 
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In vain the chosen of the North, 
Girthed for the battle issues forth 

From many-acred shire, 
And tike contrasted seas and skies, 
The amethyst with turquoise vies 

On " Perkins's entire ;" 
Pursebearer he of Yorkshire gold. 
And champion of her famous wold. 
Where Scott's remembrance lingers still, 
And the dread name of *' belted Will." 
Nor yet again from Fortune's urn 
Has leapt for Middleham the turn, 
Long looked for since that year of fame 
To which Pretender gave his name 

In '^ dangerous Dawson's " reign ; 
They broach no glorious ale, nor bake 
For Shrewsbury the festal cake. 

Old times come not again. 
Nor can avail that double string 
One well-directed shaft to wing, 
Cleaving the target's golden ring. 

From Brown's high-vaunting bow ; 
On Marden gleams the feather white. 
And Kingdom's desultory flight 

Is ^' fluttering, weak and low." 
In vain shall poet, scholar, sage,* 
With Scottish chivalry engage ; 
When Paragons to Bruce must yield, 
And leave him master of the field : 
While all forlorn the Yankees wait 
Thy keys, inexorable Fate, 
To open wide yon Golden Gate, 

Of victory the herald ; 
But not to ^^ all creation's " bounds 
Is flashed by flying signs or sounds 

The magic name of Gerald. 
And grave Executors, who meet 
Successors to the dead to greet. 
Before the quick must needs retreat. 
Oh I tell me what the draught shall be, 
Compounded in exact degree. 

To crown our circling cup ? 
Avaunt ! ye cloying mountain dews, 
Well as ye suit the plaid and trews, 
*Tis not your fiery flow that screws 

Our drooping spirits up : 
The brand we choose pervades the sense 

* Laureate, Ballol, Carlyle. 
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With softer^ gentler influence, 
And pulses move in livelier dance, 
Stirr'd by the " grape of Eastern France." 
Nor, while upon the goblet's brim 
Those evanescent bubbles swim, 

Omit to drink it deep 
To him, who marks with tutored eye 
In racing warfare's mimicry 

His sheeted squadron sweep 
O'er Ilsley down's resounding back. 
In Lyon's and Achievement's track. 
Nor, Sammy, be thy health forgot. 
Oft as we pledge the Royal Scot, 
Fear not, as cleared by blue brigade 
Yoi^r homeward march is easier made, 

The fond reproach to own. 
That cannier masters of thine art, 
Cast for a less exalted part, 
With envy rankling in the heart. 

To-day are " standing down." 
And, trust me, never since the day 
When pursy Corporation's sway 

In City bounds beean. 
Did wild excitement*s ^ver height 
With thundering plaudits thus unite. 
From dull propriety to fright 

The courts of Barbican ; 
No hanger-on nor loafer there, 
But all by ^^ Bruce " content to swear ! 
And high o'er Littleton's retreat, 
Where sons of sport delisht to meet, 

The cherry ensign names. 
Waking thc'tributary cheer 
From valley dwellers far and near 

Beside the silver Thames ; 
As in old days, when all the shire 
Rang out with peals of Kentish fire, 
For cute Sir Joseph, reaching down 
From proffered hand of old Renown 
Another leaf for Derby crown. 
Nor deem in Marden's beechen shade, 
No feast of merriment was made. 
When all with labour signed a truce. 
And drank deep healths to conquering Bruce. 
Their free libations foaming forth 
To native talent, native worth 
Of him, who o'er his foes prevailing, 
Like pirate bark a fleet outsailing, 

Came striding home alone : 



THE OTTER. [May, 

And mark the beads in See-Saw's pail. 
That tell an efFervescent tale 
Of limpid streams of Adam's ale 

Disguised with Zoedone ! 
But she, by whose maternal side 
The " king to be " in youthful pride 

His first wild gambols play'd. 
Still waits she not, at ^ John's ' behest, 
The evening call to food and rest ? 

Where has she *' careless strayed ?" 
Mother of heroes ! — ^now, alas ! 
Above her waves long summer grass. 
And o'er her mounded barrow sing 
The larks on palpitating wing : 
But greener still than vernal blade * 

Her fame shall flourish^ statelier made 

By his reflected might ; 
And louder than the wild bird's note, 
Fame bids her trumpet echoes float 

Where e'er she wings her flight 
O'er seas that catch the tidings sent 
From island on to continent, 
How in the Epsom tournament 

The Bruce maintained his right ! 
April 2 5 ///. Amphion* 



THE OTTER. 
II. 



In my late contribution on this subject, I ventured to take exception 
to an article that appeared recently in one of the leading London 
journals, the tenour of which would make us believe that the otter 
was rapidly disappearing from amonsst us, and, like the wild cat and 
yellow-breasted martin, would soon become an animal of the past in 
this country. Doubtless this conviction, honestly arrived at by the 
writer, must have been founded on hearsay rather than on persona) 
experience ; and I took some pains to show it was a misapprehension 
on his part from first to last. The otter, beyond all controversy^ 
still exists commonly among us ; and by turns, for he is a real nomad 
in his habits, visits every stream that harbours a trout, and every 
lake which can supply him with his natural food, in the shape of fish^ 
frog, or fowl. 

A letter just received from Hillmoor, Culmstock, written by my 
old friend and brother otter-hunter, William Collier, informs me 
that as yet (April 1 8th) he has only had two meets, the cold easterly 
winds having been dead against the sport ; but that be bad been 
fortunate enough to kill an old dog otter on each day. He might 
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with truth have added ^skilfiil enough/' if to boast of his prowess 
were not an act altogether foreign to his manlv character. ^ To* 
morrow," he says, ^I leave home for East Budleigh, draw the 
Bicton water, where we are sure to find, on Thursday ; and on 
Friday, up stream to Ottery St Mary/' Durine the last two 
seasons he has certainly had some rare sport, killing fifteen brace in 
1880, and eleven brace in 188 1. The last season, however, was a 
most mifavourable one for otter-hunting, owing to the flooded con- 
dition of the western rivers during a great part of the spring and 
early summer of that year. That score indicates beyond all doubt 
that, at least, in the counties of Devon, Somerset, and Dorset, the 
otter still holds his own ; and, as Mr. Collier, and his father before 
him, have hunted the same waters for upwards of fifty vears, and the 
former finds ^o falling off in the numbers he is still able to find^ 
the dav I believe is far. distant ere extermination awaits that wild 
and gallant animal. 

Upwards of forty vears ago, a gentleman went to reside in a 
district of the west, known as the South Hams of Devon, a rich 
agricultural tract of country lying between Dartmouth and Bigbury 
Bay, east and west, Dartmoor being on the north, and the sea 
forming its rugged boundary on the southern side. Valleys of 
Arcadian beauty intersect the land in tvttj direction, through each 
of which streams, pellucid as the fountain of^Blandusia, dance merrily 
along to their own sweet music in a short and rapid course to the 
sea. Trout abound in these brooks ; and thither nightly, up one or 
the other of them, travels the otter, eager as an epicure to vary his 
diet with diat daintiest of fresh-water fish. 

Well, of this £ict the said gentleman soon became aware ; and 
being an ardent lover of wild sport, he obtained from a fnoid a 
dependaUe drag hound, one that was wholly free from riot, and 
mute on all scent save that of the otter. 

She was called Midnight, a pure black and white foxhound, by 
Russell's fiimous Mercury out of his Rally ; and, although in her 
puppyhood, she had been entered at other game and distinguished her- 
self as a brilliant chase hound, yet after a few successful days at otter, 
she became so fond of the scent as to show an utter distaste for that 
of any other animal. Such was Midnight, one of the best, if not 
the best drag otter-hound I have ever known. 

With this hound as his pilot, and a few couple of strong blue- 
mocded harriers, some twenty inches high, and such as are rarely seen 
nowadays, that gentleman commenced work on the rivers and brooks 
of the South Hams ; and Slapton Lea — a long fresh-water lake, full 
of fish and never without an otter, being within easy reach of his 
kennel, the greater portion of the pack, attracted by the joyous^ 
rmging notes of dear old Midnight, soon dropped their noses to the 
scent and joined in the cry. 

But the very existence of such an animal as an otter in their 
brooks was utterly doubted by the inhabitants of that district ; yea, 
even by the most respectable farmers, who founded their disbelief 
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on the ground that they had lived all their lives there, and had never 
seen such an animal. 

Day after day the question would be asked : '' What be zeeking 
vor here, sir, wi' they great great dogs o' yourn ?" 

*'Why, an otter, to be sure; don't you see the hounds are 
hunting his drag ?" 

^^ Us ha* never zeed no otters in these bottoms ; nor never heerd 
tell o' mun : be'ant 'em rats they dogs be arter ? — ^plenty o' they 
hereabouts, I reckon." 

On* one eventful morning an old-fashioned squire, owning con- 
siderable landed property in that country — as genuine and hospitable 
a specimen of that class as ever pulled on a top-boot — met the 
hounds in full swing on a tiny brook which, passing through his 
garden, trickled into a hundred channels through his ever-green 
water-meadows in the vale below. 

^^ You're off betimes, sir," he said, addressing the master, ^ and 
your hounds are making fine music, sure enough ; but, whatever 
varmint are they hunting so eagerly ?'* 

'' The drag of an otter ; and he can't be far ofF too," 

^' Must be a polecat, or a stoat, I suspect ; they'm plentiful enough 
round here, as my missis will tell 'ee ; but, as to an otter, I've a lived 
here Afty year come lambing-time, and have never seen or heard of 
sich a varmint up our way — no, it can't be no otter." 

Nevertheless, old Midnight carried the drag steadily up to the 
mouth of a drain, running underneath the very outbuildings of the 
squire's mansion ; then Prince, a famous terrier, went in, and in less 
than five minutes bolted a fine old otter which, after a sharp scurry, 
was actually killed in the adjoining garden. 

*^ Seeing is believing, surely," said the squire, panting aloud after 
his enjoyment of the chase ; " but there, I'll never again say what I 
think about they otters." 

What he meant was this : not only had he a misgiving, but many 
others firmly believed that some witchcraft had been exercised, 
which by its supernatural power had brought these animals into 
their "bottoms," where no such varmint had ever been known 
before. 

^^ Our passon," they would say, ^' is cruel fond of the sport, and, 
like enough, hath a whisht them here to piaize hisself." 

One more instance of many known to myself may here be recorded, 
as illustrating the occasional close proximity of this wild animal to 
our houses, when his presence is little suspected. 

The household of an old friend, living on the banks of a tidal river, 
was kept for many a day in a state of the utmost alarm by an appa- 
rition, which the butler swore he saw in the cellar below. It was 
something, he said, like a long black dog, but moved along silently 
like a ghost, as if it had no bones nor body ; then vanished from his 
sight The very candle he held in his hand seemed to burn blue ; 
while the hair of his head stood up ^^stivry as a stable-broom." At 
length a groom, more adventurous than the rest, and perhaps sus- 
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pecting the real character of the apparition, volunteered to go down 
with a bull-terrier and tackle the intruder, beast or demon, if he 
dared come face to face with him. 

So down he went ; and in a few seconds a fearful struggle ensued 
on the floor of the cellar between the dog and a dark enemy he had 
at once collared. 

This, of course, proved to be an otter — a large one too — which, 
with the energetic aid of the groom, the bull-terrier was soon able 
to secure ; and thus the mystery was explained. It was afterwards 
discovered on examination, that the animal had long had free access 
to the cellar by means of an ungrated drain, which led from it to 
the river below ; a distance, perhaps, of some hundred and fifty 
yards. 

Enough, we imagine, has now been said to show how uninformed the 
general public are as to the existence and movements of this nocturnal 
animal, which, little as they may suspect it, so often takes up his 
day-quarters under the very roof in which they themselves dwell. 
Those quarters, it is true, will probably be in that obscure place the 
house-drain, or in some disused cellar ; but, wherever it be, his bed 
is sure to be a dry one, and in a spot where his dreams are not likely 
to be disturbed by worse intruders than rats, which, with their 
keen sense of danger, will take care to give him a wide berth. 

But there is another point on which the writer of the newspaper 
article, already referred to, was strangely inaccurate; doubtless, 
again, with no intention of misrepresenting facts, but simply because 
he had no practical acquaintance with the subject on which he was 
writing ; and that is in his comment on that part of Sir Henry Savill's 
letter in which the Knight says, '^ I cannot kill them ; my hounds 
be not used to them." 

'^ It is singular," he remarks, *' that Sir Henry's hounds should 
have been indisposed to hunt the otters ; for in our times there is 
no game or vermin which dogs of all kinds and all breeds are more 
eager to pursue." 

Never was made a greater mistake ! as every man who has had 
anything to do with handling a pack of otter-hounds and their 
indispensable aides-de-camp, the terriers, will readily admit. 

The converse, or opposite of that statement, is, on the other hand, 
the exact truth ; for, as a rule, ^^ dogs of all kinds and all breeds " will 
take to any running game, or vermin, before they will take to otter. 
But why, at first, is this innate distaste shown for a scent, which 
afterwards, when they have been duly entered, they cling to with so 
much avidity and delight ? Simply, it may be answered, because the 
sport is admitted by most men, who have studied the subject, to be 
an artificial one to hounds ; that is, a sport they would not naturally 
follow, if left to themselves. Hence the necessity of patiently 
encouraging unentered hounds, and cheering them to the scent — 
too often a tedious process, if not a labour in vain — before they can 
be induced to draw for it and own it of their own accord. 

Unquestionably, on no other game known to this land, is the 
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business of getting bounds and terriers to enter so difficult. For 
whole years will foxhounds, the most distinguished and the most 
ardent of their class when pursuing a fox, accompany a pack of 
trained otter-hounds to the chase, watch them draw, speak, find, and 
hunt down their otter with the most provoking indifierence ; though, 
in the final worry, perhaps, they will take an active and fierce part 
in tearing and fighting with the others over the dying game. Still, 
they don t enter, as their continued indiflerence on the next occasion 
too often proves to their disappointed master. 

Terriers, too, are equally slack at entering; and it is certainly 
within the mark to say that not one in twenty will take kindly to 
the scent, or help hounds in any way by drawing for the otter, or 
joining them in the drag before he is found. True, they will go 
into hovers and drains with apparent eagerness, when encouraged 
to do so ; but it is more than likely that their search is bent rather 
on rat, rabbit, or fox, than on the wild animal, for whose scent and 
dn^ they displav so utter an indifference. 

If Mr. Geofn-ey Hill, were asked his opinion on this point-— 
and no man in England is more capable of givmg a right one — I 
am greatly mistaken if he would not say that not one terrier in a 
hcmdred will take naturally to an otter and draw for him, as he 
would draw for a rat or other game. Mr. Collier, I know, would 
say the same. Yet most terriers will join in the worry, and hang 
on to the dead otter, like a limpet sticking to a rock, fiut for all 
that show, which is simply the outcome of their pugnacity, they 
remain dead, as it were, to the scent and attraction of the living 
otter. 

Of my personal experience I have not yet spoken, but even to 
the present day harresco referens^ it alarms me to think of the 
money I spent in buying good-looking terriers ; and the numbers I 
had to get rid of<— well, I will not say how, though sus-^er-coU, was 
the usual fiat — as utterly useless, and not worth a handful of meal 
for that particular sport ; yet rabbits, rats, fox, and badger every dog 
of them would hunt and tackle with more or less ardour, showing 
these animals to be their natural game. 

What was it, let me ask, that made Russell, that grand old hunter, 
exclaim, '^ I walked three thousand miles" (the country people must 
have Uken him for Van Wodenblock) ** without finding an otter ; 
and although I must have passed over scores, I might as well have 
searched for a moose-deer" ? The answer is his own, ^'the truth 
is, I had not a hound, or a terrier, that would touch a trail ; not one 
that would come to a mark and give the slightest clue to the where- 
abouts of the hidden game." 

At length this difficulty was overcome, for well he knew the 
force of the old adage, '< Labor omnia vincity* and so he persevered 
till his long leg-labour, his walk of three thousand miles, was crowned 
with perfect success. He heard of a hound, called Racer, that had 
taken to the scent ; and he lost no time in buying him for a guinea — 
a very different price from that which a useful otter-hound will fetch 
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in the present day. With Racer, then, as his pilot, he set to work 
to educate hb pack ; and as that hound possessed the valuable double 
qualities of being at once a good trail hound and a persevering 
marker, it was not long ere many of the pack began to understand 
what manner of beast it was they were required to hunt. 

From that day the wheel of his otter-hunting fortune took a 
favourable turn ; a find and a kill now becoming matters of daily 
occurrence, he was able to score the death of no less than thirty-five 
otters ofiF the reel, a result that must have convinced the farmers 
who followed hira that such an animal did exist on their streams, 
although they had so often twitted him with the remark that, " they 
had never seed no sich varmint up their bottoms. 

During the time Russell kept otter-hounds I have heard him say 
chat at least twenty couple passed through his hands, not one of 
which could ever be induced to touch the scent of an otter. And 
why ? Because, as experience has smce taught us, the scent of that 
animal is an artificial one to hounds. 

On the other hand, take, for instance, the commonest cur '' of low 
dm-ee," and dap him on the line of a deer, and instantly his hackle 
win be up, he'll drop his nose and evince unmistakeable proof that 
he enjoys the scent, his instinct telling him that the quarry emitting 
it is a dog's natural prey. Then, bring him on the fresh walk of a 
hare, and the chances are, if he have one drop of hound or terrier 
blood in his veins, that with a very small amount of encouragement 
he will take to the line and hold it on, as he best can j proving again 
that this animal, too, is his natural game. 

Very different from this will his action be if the scent of an otter 
fall in his way. And it may well be understood that, if so much 
difficulty is found in bringing even hounds and terriers to follow that 
scent, a fortiori the difficulty of entering ^^ dogs of all kinds and all 
breeds" would deter the most patient and persevering hunters from 
ever attempting such a thankless task. 

From these facts, which every old otter-hunter will corroborate, 
it may fairly be inferred that the scent, in the first instance, is not an 
attractive one to the nose of dogs in general ; and, moreover, that, as 
so many will never acknowledge it at all, the sport must be an 
artificial one, and such as they, of their own accord and without 
training, would never pursue. 

But there is yet another and, as I think, a still stronger reason for 
the inference, and that is, let a pack of good otter-hounds find an 
otter— especially if it be a bitch otter — ^in strong water, and the 
chances are, if they get no help from man's eye or hand, that, nine 
times out of ten, the shifty little beast will be one too many for them 
in the long run ; a fact which leads one to believe that Nature never 
intended hounds to make otters their prey, or they would be able by 
themselves to run them down and earn their dinner — which, of 
course, is the object of their chase — without the supplementary aid 
they all look for at such a time. 

oo thick and tough is the skin of an old otter that, however long 
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and fierce the worry may be, it is a very rare circumstance indeed to 
see it broken up in the same way that hounds dispose of a fox, 
which, bright as a guinea when he is found, is, at the final scene, 
reduced in a few seconds to 

" A hundred tatters of brown.** 

That famous hunter, Mr. Waldron Hill, whose experience of this 
chase probably exceeds that of any other man in Britain, is, perhaps, 
the only man who makes a point of letting his hounds ^^ tear him 
and eat him " whenever they kill an otter. The blood, he thinks, 
makes them more ea^er and gives them more encouragement than 
any other reward. But if his hounds are able to break up an old 
otter, it must be remembered that the savage wolf-blood in their 
veins may have something to do with this unusual feat : for unusual 
it certainly is, as times out of number have I seen a pack of fox- 
hounds fastened to an otter like so many spokes to the nave of a 
wheel, and yet, when at length the hydra-headed grip is relaxed, not 
an inch of the skin is broken, and rarely is even the fur badly 
damaged. 

May not this fact also show that the otter is no natural prey fur 
the jaws of a hound ? 

Well, then, if the sport be, as I believe it to be, an artificial one 
to hounds, it may be as well to point out how, nevertheless, any 
pack, not a hound of which has ever tasted the scent, may yet be 
brought to enter and take to it without the help of even a trained 
hound to lead them on the drag. For such a hound, that will cling 
to water and call his mates with inviting tones to fling in and join 
him in the chase, is a very diflicult animal to obtain, and few masters 
will be tempted to part with him even, as the saying is, for his 
weight in gold. 

The plan I have seen adopted is simple enough ; but, as it involves, 
in the first place, the necessity of knowing where a live otter is to be 
found in captivity, this, like the catching of Mrs. Glasse's hare, 
would appear to be its chief difliculty. However, suppose the animal 
to be caught either at the Zoological Gardens, or in the hands of a 
private owner, then, with the occasional tip of half-a*crown to its 
keeper, no further difficulty need be feared in mastering the details 
of the plan. First, let some thick cloth rags, on which he will 
readily lie, be placed among his usual bedding } and when, after some 
days, they have been thoroughly imbued with the taint of the 
occupant, let some of them be taken warm from under him, wrapped 
quickly and tightly together so as to exclude the air, then packed in 
felt and forwarded by night train to their destination. The next 
morning, aye, and for two or three mornings, those rags, if trailed 
over some grassy meadows and near a watercourse, will form a 
most attractive drag, which, strange as it may seem, most hounds 
will follow, even those that will afterwards refuse to acknowledge 
the natural drag of the live otter. The rags should then be stuffed 
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into a dty drain, at some three or four feet from its mouth, and this 
will teach the hounds to mark their game when gone to ground. 

When this method of training them has been practised a few 
times, it will be found that some at least of the hounds will eagerly 
take to the scent the first time they come across the drag of the live 
otter, while others, as we have said before, though they have joined 
in the drag, will afterwards ignore the real game altogether. Again, 
there is another and, perhaps, a simpler plan by which hounds, if a 
pilot cannot be obtained, may be successfully educated to follow the 
scent, and that is by using the skin of a recently-killed otter as a 
drag. This, if carefully wrapped with the fur inwards after every 
time it is used, will prove attractive for many a useful lesson. 

But, of course, one trained hound to act as pilot will not only be 
far more eiFectivc, but save a world of trouble in carrying out either 
of the above plans. 

Some years ago Sir Edward , living near a river on which 

otters were plentiful, determined lo start a pack of his own, and 
accordingly soon gathered from various kennels a lot of hounds, 
young and old, not one of which, however, had ever been entered to 
otter scent. To purchase, at any price, a pilot hound, which should 
teach them their first lesson, he spared neither time nor trouble ; but 
at length, failing utterly in this direction, he set to work in another, 
determined not to be beaten in attaining the o^ect of his pursuit. 
He wrote to the Secretary of the Zoological society, and begged 
him, when the next otter was ofFered for sale to that institution, 
that, if it were not wanted in the Gardens, the Secretary would be 
good enough to give him the next chance of purchase. ^' For," 
said he, ** a live otter turned out as a bagman on a small brook, 
where he could be caught again and again, would soon teach them 
what animal they were required to hunt, and then there would be no 
more difficulty. But the Secretary gave Sir Edward to understand 
that such offers as the sale of an otter were few and far between, 
and that he might wait many a day before he could serve him. 
Still, not to be daunted, he applied first to the celebrated Jamrach, 
then to Wm. Cross, of Liverpool, through whose hands every kind 
of animal, from a chimpanzee to an ant-eater, is supposed to pass, 
current as coin of the realm. But from both those famous 
dealers in wild animals the answer came that *^at present they had 
no otter in their menageries, and could not tell him when they were 
likely to have one. A beaver they could get him if that would 
serve his turn, or any of the Plwcidce^ from the common seal to a 
sea-lion." 

Baffled thus far, but still not beaten, he was almost at his wit's 
end as to the step he should next take, when an incident occurred of 
a somewhat humorous character, but which from the turn it took, 
very nearly ended in a serious row. He had repeatedly expressed his 
readiness to give a couple of guineas to any man who would bring 
him a live otter, and among others who haul pricked up their ears 
at this offer was his own kennel-feeder, a man not overburdened with 
brains, and far better qualified to feed pigs than a pack of hounds. 
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'^ I've ahecred of an otter. Sir Edward, and knows the man as 
has got un alive/' said Jim the feeder, rushing up to his master on 
an April morn, not a little elated at being the first to bring him the 
welcome tidings, and perhaps looking forward with hope to a share 
of the reward. 

'^ Bravo, Jim ! there's the money, every shilling of it, and mind, if 
you can get him for less, put the difference into your own pocket." 

So away went the feeder to strike a bargain for the otter^ and 
bring him back in a sack with which he had duly provided himself. 
But the publican supposed to possess the otter, proved obdurate, and 
refused to part with it at any price, telling him he got his living by 
it, and that it brought no end of customers to his house. 

This answer being reported to Sir Edward, off" he started forth- 
with to see the publican, hoping by a personal interview to persuade 
him to part with his otter. 

^^ Bless your honour," said the man, thinking the matter had now 
gone a little too far, ^^ 'twas but a joke with Jim on AU-fool's Day. 
This is the hotter I meant ** — and he pointed to a cone-shaped tin 
can used for warming beer — ^^ that's my only hotter, and I can't pare 
with that anyhow. Sir Edward." 

Jim was wild with rage, and swore, if ever he had the chance, 
he'd alter the shape of that landlord's head for the rest of his life. 

About a week after this event, a friend of Sir Edward's sent him a 
couple of capital drag hounds, with which, by hunting a few times at 
early morn, he soon brought the body of his pack to take to the 
scent, and so had a fair share of sport towards the end of the season. 



MELTON IN 1830 : 

A DAY WITH LORD SOUTHAMPTON'S HOUNDS. 

[The Van Driver, in his obituary of Lord Wilton, having called the 
attention of hunting men to the clever lines written by Mr. Bernal 
Osborne in the thirteenth volume of 'The New Sporting Magazine,' 
entitled * Melton in 1830,' we have been requested to give a 
reprint of them for the benefit of the present generation] 

" E'en Nimrod's self might leave the plains of Dura, 
And wear the Melton jacket'for a space." 

Lord Byron. 

" Careless of censure, nor too fond of fame, 
Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame ; 
Averse alike to flatter or oflend." 

Pope's Essay en Criticism* 

Midst lowering skies, o'ercast and tinned with red, 
Sol, slowly rising, quits his ocean bed ; 
Chases the vapours of the night away. 
Illumines Melton, and proclaims the day i 
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Far in the East his glorious orb appears. 
And smiles at once on Helpers and on Peers, 
O'er gorse and wood alike, o'er hill and plain, 
On brooks, still bumpers from the recent rain, 
His brightest rays he cast ; as if he meant 
To gladden nature, but to spoil the scent. 
Though bright his rising, soon his &ce he shrouds 
Behind a mantle of o'erspreading clouds ; 
And ere John Clod has drove aneld his wain, 
His jacket's moistened with a drizzling rain* 

Now Melton sportsmen for the chase prepare : 
Some curl their wigs, — some merely curl their hair, — 
And curse that rashness which has brought them down 
So far from Crockford's, and the jojrs of town. 
Tenacious of his toggery^ Musgrave fears 
To spoil his garments, worn for many years ; 
And, though already mounted, back he goes. 
And changes old ones for still older clothes : 
(What's in a coat ? When hounds run, he is wont 
To show its back much oftener than its front.) 
Now here a youth who goes too fast to last, 
On milk and soda water breaks his fast ; 
Here older hands, with stronger stomachs blest, 
With tea and brandy lull their nerves to rest 
Now, trampling at the door, the hack appears. 
Impatient of delay he kicks and rears. 
Away ! away ! once mounted, on they ride. 
And soon are panting at the cover side. 

Hark to that cheering note I they've found him, — see, 
The gorse is waving like a troubled sea; 
He's gone away \ hark, halloo ! to the cry I 
Like swallows skimming, o'er the fields they fly. 
^^ Give them a moment's time, — hold hard, sir, pray ; 
You'll stop his pulling ere we've done to-day." 
Look at the gallant pack, away they sweep ! 
The pace is killing and the country deep. 
RoUeston is far behind, and on our right. 
The house at Noseley just appears in sight ; 
By Glooston-wood, o'er Cranoe-field they pass. 
Where many a horse declining missed the grass. 

On, on they go— and at a trimming pace \ 

See, Baird is racing for a foremost place ; 

Yet, much I do mistrust me, if his steed 

Can hold that pace, and always go full speed. 

White spurts and cranes, now skirting looks for balks, 

And gallops faster than our Rokeby talks. 

VOL. XXXIX. — NO. 267, C 
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See Chesterfield advance with steady hand, 
^^ Swish at a rasper/' and in safety land ; 
Who sits his horse so well i or at a race. 
Drives four-in-hand with greater skill or grace i 
And when hounds really run, like him can show. 
How fifteen stone sbouid o'er the country go ? 

If not in person monstrous, yet in weight, 
Campbell comes crashing through a new made gate ^ 
Now, '* by his fathers' Gods ! " you hear him swear. 
And much you wonder who those fathers were. 
Now Plymouth, at a brook, with Gilmore crams. 
While Drummond* jois his horse zxkA jobbing damns ^ 
With iron hand, and seat devoid of grace. 
You see at once the counter is his place ; 
Now on this side, and now on that he pitches. 
Strikes all his timber, fathoms all his ditches. 
Till, by a binder caught, a weight of lead. 
He comes at last to anchor on his head. 

Quite at his ease, yet stealing o'er the grass. 
From out the struggling crowd see Wilton pass^ 
Here Goodrickc, perfect in his hand and seat. 
Rides like a sportsman who can do the feat ; 
And Stanley, who in courage may not yield 
To him of yore, who fought on Flodden-field,. 
Forgets his weight, and labours all he can 
To show Perfections^ both in horse and man. 
Carried beyond excitement's wildest bounds. 
His horse forgetting, seeing but the hounds, 
Kinnaird, that dear enthusiast of the chase. 
Heeds not how deep the ground, nor slacks his pace : 
Will nothing turn or stop him ? nothing check 
That form of riding, but a broken neck ? 

Here Lowther follows slowly on the track, 
And pines in secret for his '* tailing pack.^ 
(We speak of years gone by, — for now we're told 
Their style of hunting is not always cold^ 
And that they draw till one : We therefore pray, 
'* That they, like other dogs, may have their day \ " 
Since Lambert's judgment has reformed the pack. 
Improved their breeding, and dispensed with Slack,^ 

• This gentleman is better appreciated in the City than at Melton. In our 
early life, it has been our misfortune to have overdrawn him considerably ; we 
are sure he will acquit us of having taken the same liberty on ^e present 
occasion. 

t Not improperly so-called, for he is, or was, one of the best horses in 
Leicestershire. 

X The former huntsman of the Cottesmore hounds, well worthy oFhis name. 
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All head and legs no kneer nove they Icx>k, 
But stoop to pick a leaf from Goosey's* book.) 
The gallant Colonei, pottering at the gaps, 
First damns, then envies *^ those hard-nding chaps/' 

Gardiner,t who tien for raspers ne'er would swerve. 

And thought all riding to consist in nerve 

And swimming rivers^ — owned the pace was good,* 

But still would have it /aster if he could. 

See Haycock flies along ; and few there he. 

Where all ride hard, can harder ride than he. 

With spurs and faand-whip Matusevic plies,— 

O'er ridge and fiirn»w swiftly Zodiac flies \ 

But though bis steed be made of gaUant stuff, 

^ Tamnation, ZodiacX you will get enough ! " 

Lyne Stephen onward holds a steady course. 
And Grantham gallops faster than his horse. 
Green, leaning slightly forward, passes by. 
But quickly turning shows how good his eye. 
Pinned in his shoulders, see old johnny Moore ;<§— 
A gate hal^pen,— RoJieby slips before. 
Forgets his manaecs in his love of place. 
And slams the swinging gate in Johnnv's &ce. 
Then, spurring onward with a graceful seat. 
Unlike Camilla,! gallops through the wheat. 

Now some, alas I before their horses fail ; 
Flight after flight succeeds of post and rail. 
Then Langton-hill appears — the crowd decline. 
And keep their riding 'till they've had their wine. 
Now Brudenell V leads, and well does Langar^^ show 
The rattling pace that strength with blood can go. 

* Lord Forester's iumtsRum. His lordslrip is admitted on all hands to have 
the most perfect pack, and to be one of the best riders in England. 

t Of those who went so well in this run, Lord Gardner alone remains to tell 
the tale. He married Miss Fortescue, the talented actress, and has lived for 
many years in complete seclusion in Hampshire. 

X The gallant Count's own words. He is celebrated as being the best 
fisrdgner over a country as yet imported. 

{ We trust this good old sportsman will excuse us our joke at his rheumatism. 

II A lady who would have had many admirers among the fiumevs of the 
procntday: 

'' lUa vel intactae aegetes per Bununa-vQlanet 
Gramina : nee teneras cursu Ississit aristas." — VirgiL 

Y Lord Brudenell succeeded his father as Elarl of Cardigan, and gained im- 
pexishable fame by leading the Light Cavalry Brigade in the Balaklava Charge. 
His memoir, written by the late Miyor Whyte-Melville, appealed^ in the 
iftii volome of ' Batly's Magazine.' 

** Lord Brudenell's horse, well known in that day. 

C 2 
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Wilton and Gardiner next their station took. 

And Derry,* following close on Billy Coke. 

Sloping to meet them, stood exposed to view 

An awkward piece of timber, stiff and new ; 

No other place will do but this alone. 

No choice is left, — ^go at it, or go home. 

Langar leaps short, and see, on high his tail, 

Turned in the air, proclaims how strong the rail 

Over they go, together rise again. 

For Brudenell tight in hand retains the rein. ' 

Here Lepardlo\ fell ; a harder fate 

Attends his falling, — where he fell, he sate. 

Now Billy Coke, who never lost a chance, 

Down the hill's side came rattling on Advance^ 

And though he saw the willows^ still he took 

His line, and crammed him straight at Langton-brook \ 

But vain the effort, — ^gazing on the flood. 

Narcissus-like, upon the bank he stood. 

Then struggling headlong fell ; and see, he's done ! 

He washed his master, but he lost the run. 

More on the left, see Wilton kiss the plain ; 

Then ** Time I" to Pugilist % was called in vain. 

Without a pause, by Bowden now they fly. 

The pace so good you scarcely hear the cry ; 

With speed unchecked, see bravely o'er yon hill, 

Brudenell alone maintains his station still. 

Here's Dingley-gorse ; *' By Jove, they run in view 1" 

On reynard struggles, on the pack pursue ; 

The earth's are open — will he reach the cover ? 

Who-hoop ! he sinks exhausted ; all is over. 

How are the mighty fallen ! lulled to rest 
By fifty minutes of Southampton's best ; 
Some deep in ditches lie, 'midst brambles toss'd ; 
Others, more prudent, are iy Farmers crossed; § 
These lost their start, from those, the hounds had turned, 
Yet something still from Brudenell all have learned ; 
And now for once, a Melton field must own. 
Fairly and cleanly, they were all " cut down." || 

The backward crowd are still the first to chide. 
For all can censure where but few can ride. 

R * An excellent rider, and one of the best serrants that ever came into a 
hunting field. 

t Lord Gardmer's horse. 

X Lord Wilton's horse. 

§ A very common excuse with some people. 

II A favourite expression of Lord Macdonald's ; who was one of the most 
promising riders of lus day, and very well able, himself, to give a practical illustra- 
tion of it. 
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Let those blame others who themselves excel, 

And pass their judgment, who have ridden well. 

Each timid skirter thinks it is his right 

To hurt your feelings and display his spite. 

If blest with iron nerves " you ride for fame, 

And seek in hunting nothing but a name ;" 

If tender of your person in the chase, 

^ You love the hounds, but still refuse to race.'' 

^ Look at him now I " on all sides it b said, 

^^ I alwavs knew it, damn him, he's afraid ! " 

These blame the sjrstem, master, hounds, and all. 

And swear the huntsman does not like a fall ; 

Not prone to cavil or to take offence. 

Some in gvod nature pardon want of sense; 

And think a smiling and unmeaning face 

Can Ewart stop, or Willis,* when they race. 

On t'other tack some err, and make their boast. 

Hounds run the hardest when they're damned the most. 

Who to Southampton could in judgment yield ? 

With a light hand he ruled a stubborn field ; 

Now firm, now gentle, as occasion proved, 

And on all sides alike, both feared and loved. 

Come then again ! resume thy proper place I 

Manage the kennel, and direct the chase ; 

An equal balance keep, the skirters chide, 

And check Spring Captains \ when they try to ride; 

For want of practice all our talent's lost ; 

Hounds never run, but still the same they cost, 

What shall we do without thee ? for I hear 

The country's vacant in another year. 

Old times, old sport bring back 1 and once again 

Melton shall flourish 'neath thy golden reign. 

In the year 1838, when these lines were written. Lord Suffield 
was the Master of the Quorn hounds, but he held office more for 
the £ishion of the thing than from any real love of hunting. Mr. 
Bemal Osborne made no mistake in his estimate of Lord South* 
ampton as a sportsman. Few persons knew more about hunting 
than his lordship, and he spared no expense, his hounds, horses, and 
men being all of a superior description. Ten years before. Lord 
Southampton had purchased Lord Tavistock's hounds, the ^mous 
Hercules blood, and with George Mumford for his huntsman, 
whipped-in to by Will Derry and George Beers (father of the 

• Two gentlemen who have occasioned more oaths to be uttered, we may 
safbly say, than any two others in England Thus, while they spoil our present 
sport, they endanger our future prospects. 

t A wen-known Leicesterthire appellation for military genOemen who amve 
late in ^ season. 
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Duke of Grafton's huntsman), he showed such sport as had rarely, 
if ever, before been seen in Leicestershire. Lord Southampton 
subsequently hunted the Grafton country with great success. The 
fox that gave the above«recorded run had beaten his lordship's 
hounds upon several previous occasions; he did not watt to be 
found, but used to slip away and get a long start. This time, 
however, Mumford, by a manceuvre^ got his hounds well away 
with him. Unfortunately, Mumford was not with his hounds when 
they checked and required his assistance, and Will Deny, who was 
a better rider than he was a huntsman, got them on heelway, and 
the fox once more saved his brush, although Mr. Bemal Osborne 
by a poetical licence has ended with a kill. The following week 
Mr. Osbaldeston, who then hunted the Pytchley country, foimd this 
customer and brought him back again over precisely the same line^ 
field for field, only the reverse way, when he beat The Squire as 
decisively as he had beaten the peer. In Osbaldeston's run, Lord 
Brudeneil got into the Langton Brook and was nearly drowned. 



" THE SPORT OF KINGS." 

A RETROSPECT OF THE SEASON l88l-2. 

History is said to repeat itself, but where, in the annals of our 
seasons, can history find a parallel to the winter 1881-2 i We have 
searched in vain through Annual Registers and such like records, but 
nowhere can be found the words ^ frost and snow'* so seldom 
written as in this exceptional season. There is no need to call on 
hunting men to put a great red mark against it in their diaries, 
calendars, or memories ; that has been done already. If anything 
in this sublunary^ world has been given to us hunting men in repletion 
for this once, perhaps, in a half-century; it has been sport, undiluted, 
uninterrupted, unvarying sport, throughout the season. Yes, verily 
we have ^^ hunted, and we^ve halloaed, and we^ve had a ratding 
time.'* 

Don't, inveterate sportsman, don't for this once, grumble at the 
violets and primroses, even although they have come just a little 
before their time, or because the wheat and seeds are too forward to 
be ridden over for very shame, and the dust is already flying in the 
fallows and roads. Remember that early springs bring domestic 
troubles and cares sooner in their train to the hunted, as well as to 
the hunter, and that every vixen sacrificed now is a damper to the 
Master's hopes for the next, and perhaps even better, season than 
the present. 

Think, too, of the lack-lustre eye, the dried-up coat, and halting 
gait of that of your best of horses. Let the memory of the long 
list q[ brilliant gallops that he has afibided you make up for, 
perhaps, the few more you had hoped to indulge in. Think of the 
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stiU wflling slaTe, who is doing duty for a stable of lame ones, now 
that a second or third horse in one dajr is out of the question, and 
do what a friend of oucs did, with eleven lame ones in his stable, 
vn. to Ant jour eyes to future fixtures, harden your heart, and go 
to Lon^n, there to dream of the glorious past, and let the remaincfer 
of the season 1 88 1-2 be added to its predecessors. 

In the shires tie Quorn have done well, without any extraordinary 
nns* The experiment of not advertising has hardly had any per* 
ceptible effect on their fields, though it may have had on their sub- 
scriptions. Foxes^ worried out of their peace of miad in the covers, 
have taken to lie in the opsn, and the ^ see^hoing " on the fallows 
has been aiMsing, especially to the fiumers and shepherds. 

The Duke of Rutland and the Cottesmoce have a great chronicle 
of sport of which to be protsd, and an unusual score of slain of which 
to boast; and so has Sir Bachc Cunard ; but it could not help catch- 
ing die eye of many a sporting reaifer that the other day be had 
condescended to kill (perhaps not devour) a bagman brou^^t down 
from the Pytchley country with a bad name. Let us hope the 
anecdote was iD«-founded; for Sir Bacbe is too good a sportsman to 
tnmsgress the roles of fox-hunting, and kills plenty of his own 
without requiring bagmeo. 

The Pytdiley Wednesday country failed just a little in its 
foodness towards the end of the season, while the North War- 
wickshire seems to have almost collapsed, as far as sport is concerned, 
on its D«n:bnrcfa side. 

The Bicester and Warwickshire are triumphant in sport under 
their nesfiective lords as masters, and the Middleton run must not 
make Lord Jersey regret the little dip into Welsh blood that he had 
a few years back, when all his foxes were mangy. 

The Heythrop and Cotswold have scarcely such a tale to tell as 
of yore; foxes on the Oxford and Warwkkshire side have been 
decided^ searce, while the Cotswold complain of the winds and 
seent, and so did the Duke of Beaufort of the latter before Christ- 
mas, although Lord Worcester's list of noses is as long as ever. 
Lord Fitrinurding has found hb stock of foxes on his Severn-ride 
country hardly eqaal to the frequent calls made on it, and will be 
indincxl to be moie sparing in his cubbing there next season. 

The V.W.H. inure done splendidly in their Swindon and Bradon 
country, and Charles Hoare has turned out as big a glutton for 
huntinff as he used to be for coaching. 

In Yorkdiire, Lane Fox, who in Smith has a huntsman after his 
own heart, carries away the palm for sport, and has made persistent 
raids fooon his Friday country into the York Tuesday side, while on 
his grass Mondays he has had many brilliant gallops ; indeed through* 
out the country there is not one grumbling pack, unless the Bedale 
and Major Dent can be called discontents. 

The Aufibrd, under Harvey Dutton Baily, have returned to their 
onity, and reassumed Mastership has brought him his usual lack in 
the wajr of good sport. The Mejmell, too, have taken wonderfully 
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to their new Master, Chandos-Pole, and no wonder, for he throws 
all his energies, as well as his purse, into the scale, and sport has 
been brilliant. He has wound up the season well by tadcing to 
himself a Yorkshire bride, and one that we fancy will show the way 
to the Derbyshire ladies. Not a little chagrined b the big county, 
if rumour speaks true, at losing Miss Denison. 

The less fiishionable countries have had their fill too of sport. 
Lord Zetland and the Tynedale, the Sinnington and Blankney, as 
well as the Southdown and Crawley, and Horsham, are quite self^ 
satbfied, while so are ail the packs bordering on Wales. West 
Worcestershire is in deep mourning over the break-up at Croome^ 
but hounds at a valuation, kennels n-ee, and 300/. a year, is not a 
bad offer of Lord Coventry's to his side of the county. 

And now we come to Cheshire, Imperial Cheshire, so proud of 
its Empress and its lead in the noble sport. No Masters of hounds 
could have done mcxe than Messrs. Corbet and Park Yates have 
done to enhance the dory of their position, or show their visitors 
how hunting should be done. The people, too, have ceased to 
come and gaze upon this wonderful Queen of Sheba that comes 
from afiir, merely for her love of jumping hedges and ditches after a 
first-rate pack of hounds. The Empress is no longer mobbed or 
tormented by the male and female tuft-hunters of those parts, and 
she has gone away all too soon for the full realisation of her own 
pleasure, taking with her a far higher opinion of the climate of an 
English winter than she did last year. Under Rivers Bulkeley's 
piloting, too, she could make no mistake, for who, unless it be Mr. 
Corbet himself, can know the country as well as he does, and can 
ride such a true line to hounds when occasion requires? The 
Empress, we fear, must have thought the supply of the varmint 
rather short on two or three occasions, and longed for a Ward 
Union hind to while away an hour or so with. And then, somehow 
or other, vixens would come upon the scene, when the other sex was 
the creature desired ; but, true sportswoman as she is, these things 
were taken as they came, all in good part. 

Sir Watkin did ample justice to his nice Carden country, and his 
pet bit of Shropshire about Whitchurch, that has been the envy of 
the home pack for so many years. Not content with this, he sent 
the best harper he could find to solace the Empress's spare hours on 
St. David's Day, like a true patriotic Welshman. 

What has exercised the minds of the equestrian ladies of Shrop* 
shire and Cheshire most has been the cut of the Imperial riding- 
habits. Not skirted and bodied like ordinary mortals, they grew, as 
it were, on her lovely figure, all in one piece, adding to the thorough** 
bredness and elegance of her Imperial contour, and making her the 
admiration of the men, and the envy of the fair portion of the field ^ 
and we should not wonder if copying were not soon the order of the 
day, provided ladies were only sure of being able to get safely into 
and out of such habiliments as those of the Empress, even by the 
aid of ladies'-maids. The much«mooted question among the riding 
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ladies whose lords or Others have bie purses has been, ^^ Which of 
the Empress's horses shall we buy?" *^ And will she really part 
with her favourites?'' **WiU *Hard Times' still be hers?" 
^* Suffering creatures that we are) perhaps we could get through 
another season with such a one as * Hard Times '; and perhaps after 
such another winter as this one we might change his name to please 
the tenants, and call him * Charmine Times.' " 

And now they are sold, and the longings of some fair ones have 
been satisfied. ^* Hard Times " has not eone^and the highest-priced 
ones are : Butterduck, 185 guineas ; Land Shark, 155 guineas ; 
Zouave, 150 euineas ; Princess, 1 15 guineas — so that competition 
seems to have flagged somewhat. TaJcing, however, the state of the 
season into consideration it is hardly to be wondered that husbands 
or papas have proved obdurate when asked for big cheques for 
hunters. Prince Lichtenstein has no cause to grumble over the 
sale of Glasgow for 270 guineas, nor Major Rivers Bulkeley over 
Wasp for 230 guineas* 

Ah ! shade of departed hunting glory, blood-bedewed, disgraced 
Ireland I Why have you driven out from amongst you the residents, 
the well-wishers, the sportsmen, and their money, and have fallen 
into the trap that the Irish-Americans have laid for you, baited with 
dollars drawn from the pockets of your miserable emigrants ? Why 
have you listened to those, whose object was to fatten themselves on 
these American dollars i Why have you been led away by these 
mock rulers of your country, who are reaping their reward in your 
prisons, and causing the glory of your imperial visitor to know you 
no more? Your best hunters adorn the stables of your hated 
English oppressors. Your best sportsmen, your Waterfords, Clon- 
currys, Huntingdons, Burton-Persses, and a host of others, have 
shaken your dust from their feet, and have sought for other green 
pastures on which to make merry. You are no longer the green 
isle beloved of sportsmen. Look to your good name, to your ancient 
iam^ to those great sporting interests, which bring money into your 
country and make resident landlords as well as rich visitors. Waste 
not those fine wide pastures of Meath and Kildare, or the more 
confined and yet sporting enclosures of Curraghmore, or of the south 
and west, in no longer permitting them to be crossed by horse or 
hound ! Think of the departed glory of Punchestown, and weigh 
well the cost of driving out from among you much — ^aye, very much 
-—that helps to flavour the *^ taties " on a cold winter's night, and 
scare away the frost of poverty from amongst you ! 

It is a sad chronicle that this season must tell in the hunting 
story of Ireland. Let us pass it by, trusting to a turn in the tide 
before another month of November is ushered into existence. 
Plucky indeed have those masters been, who have held on and 
endured it all. A feather in the cap of Meath it will always be that 
it has thus far weathered the storm, which has swept away its 
neighbours in Kildare. 

Lord Huntingdon's hounds have gone to America. Will 
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O'Donovan Rossa and his myrmidons pursue them to destructioa 
there ? or will they don the scarlet and cheer them on as trophies 
from the oppressor to the oppressed f 

Of accidents in such a season of course there have been a 
plentiful crop, although comparatively fevr serious ones. The 
applications for compensation to the accidental assurance offices 
have been unusually numerous we understand. One bold York* 
shireman confessed to nearly forty tumbles before Christmas. 
Whether he has kept up his count since then we are unaware. 
If he has, he must be well into three figures by this time, and 
no bones broken I We wonder whether the accidental would 
accept his policy if they knew their man! Hunting, especially 
Leicestershire hunting, has lost a link with the past in the deatn 
of Lord Wilton, who to the last, even in his octogenarian days, 
enjoyed with the keenness of youth a eallop from Thorpe Trussells 
or Melton Spinnies, and that not the less because it was a fiivourite 
old hunter that shared with him its pleasure. Your pages have 
already written his biography, and left little to be said, except that, 
full of days, honour, and respect, this good old all-round sportsman 
has passed from the field of Leicestershire, a man of renown, almost 
the last of his contemporaries. 

Masters of hounds, covert owners, and hunting men genendly, 
have more than one social problem to think over and solve 
during the long non^hunting days of the summer; and especial^ 
we would have them consider how to deal with two questions 
which promise to be formidable to bunting as a sport if not 
grappled with or attended to at an early date. One is the 
overwhelming extent of the fields of horsemen in the more fashion* 
able countries. The other is the effect which the present ground^ 
game laws will have on the stock of foxes unless the occupiers of 
the land as well as the owners are firmly enlisted under the banner 
of fox-hunting. Both these problems work more or less into one 
another, and afiect some countries worse than others. It is net 
our purpose here to discuss them in extenso^ but merely to throw 
out a hint that a little quiet gathering of interested parties at 
Boodle's or elsewhere, to take counsel upon the subject, whvle 
there is yet time to meet the danger iialfway, would be both wise 
and expedient. 

There is one other point upon which, if we were a Master of 
hounds, we should grow rebellious, and make a formal protestation to 
the Grand National Hunt Committee upon, and that is, at having to 
grant qualifying certificates to horses to enable them to run in hunters' 
races. All masters of hounds do not feel alike on the subject. Some 
grant certificates at once, without asking any question, and do not 
know the bay gelding Hercules from the bay gelding Jericho. Others 
are punctilious, and require to see the horse ridden through soone 
runs. Others, again, grant a certificate at once, so as to get rid of 
a kicker among the pack or in the field. A few decline altogether 
the responsibility, while all dislike it. IndividoaUy they can do 
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nothing. ColiectiTely diey could bring about a salutary alteration 
of a rule, which, it is admitted on all hands, is a miserable delusion 
as testing a horse's capabilities as a hunter, and is one which it i» 
high time the National Hunt Committee reformed. 

in bidding adieu to the season we cannot resist taking a leaf out 
of dear old Jorrocks when, in his last lecture at the end of the season^ 
he says : 

" BeloTed 'earers, we have closed a most beautiful season. Though I says it 
as ri&ould not, never did a pack give more universal satisfaction thin mine — 
satisfaction the most boundless, gratification the most complete. No 'ounds in 
England can 'old a candle to mine for the sport they've shown. Summer is now 
drawin' on, at least it ought to do if it's a-comlng at all, leaving us a long season 
of repose to contemplate the past, and spekilate on the futur* — that uncertain 
fiitur' to which we all look forward with such presumptuous certainty." 

And then after holding forth on the allurements and pleasures of 
a sunnner in London he concludes : 

*' In short, if you vraste your money i' sunmier, you can't expect to have it to 
spend i' winter, and tlien wot comes of your 'unting ? ay, tiien wot comes of my 
'ounds ? That's the question put in a fiuniliar form. Ah, I see you tvtrig, and 
go adong with me. Oh, gen'Iemen, genlemen, there's nothing so difficult as 
getting a subscription to a pack of hounds. Chaps that w' give a hundred a 
year to a cook, ^dge a fi'pun' note to a pack that w' keep 'em in health and 
save them all the money i' seidlitz pooders. Which then will you have? 
IJnting i' winter, or street-stroUtn' i' summer ? Fll diwide the meeting on the 
question, and take the sense of this assembly. All them who are for the sport 
of kings, the image of war, without its guilt, with only five-and-twenty per cent, 
of its danger, 'old up their 'ands." 

And we fancy that readers of ^ Baily ' will throw in their lot with 
old Jorrocks's '* beloved 'earers," and carry the day for " The Sport 
of Kinga,^" 
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THE STUD GROOM'S STORY. 

^^-Yes, sir, I always said he was a grand 'oss, and a grand 'oss he is^" 
said old John Horncastle, as he stood with his legs wide apart, his 
hat a little on one side, a straw in his mouth, and his hands thrust 
deep into die pockets of drab kerseymere unmentionables ; while the 
helper, with a dexterous turn, swept the clothing over the quarters 
of a magnificent dark brown horse with a rich tan muzzle. '' He's 
as quiet as a lamb, sir; just 20 up and stand against him, sir^ and 
you will find him as big as he looks." 

'^ Not very high, Homcastle," said I ; ^^ fifteen two at the outside." 
The old man smiled, and answered : " Stand up to him, sir." 
I did so, and '^ By Jove^ you are eight ; he's not nuich under 
sixteen hands," was the response. 

'^ Yes, sir; fifteen three and a half under the standard." 
What a beauty he was 1 a long lean head, with tapering muzzle ; 
eyes brown, and soft like a woman's or a deer's, but at the same 
quick and bold ; ears rather laige than snudl, but pointed, and in 
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continual motion ; his neck light but powerful, thin at the root of 
the mane, but swelling out in the muscle beneath, so that you might 
have ridden on it, and as firm to the touch as cast steel, ran into 
some of the finest shoulders I ever saw, oblique without being thin, 
it seemed as if they would start out from beneath the skin, and they 
ran so into his back that you would suppose they went right under 
the saddle. His arms were immense, with knees to match, and such 
a leg beneath that no man could have come near spanning, with the 
tendons running as clean and distinct down it as on the day he was 
foaled ; somewhat short pasterns, and hoofs like flint in texture, with 
good open feet, but not over large. 

^^ Six feet six, sir," said the old man, as he saw me eyeing his 
girthing place, and I could well believe it ; but he ran a litue lighter 
in the back ribs than some would have liked, perhaps ; but then 
what wide hips and what a back he had ! while the length from hip 
to hock was tremendous, his quarters finely rounded, but somewhat 
drooping, and as you stood behind him they looked as large as a 
drayhorse ; and the second thighs and hocks were immense, the latter 
as clean as a smelt. The whole finished by a thin tail gaily carried, 
the hair of which, as well as his mane, was almost as fine as that 
of a woman. 

The old man, who was as great a character in his way as the 
horse he set so much store by was in his, gave me ample time to 
look him over, and then said : '^ You would not object to him at 
thirty guineas, would you, sir ?" 

^^ Why no, Horncastle ; I would give a eood many thirties for such 
a horse as that, and think myself very lucky to get him.*' 

^^ And yet I could have bought him for less when he was three 
years old ; but there is somewhat of a tale hangs to that, if you 
would care to hear it." 

^ Nothing would please me more." 

*^ Well, then, if you will smoke one cigar and have a tumbler of 
whiskey and water in my room, I will tell you all about him." 

I was nothing loth, for I had been that day to see a very cele- 
brated kennel and stud of hunters, of which the brown in question 
was one ; and, like the Druid, I have picked up manv an anecdote, 
and gained a great deal of information in those quiet half-hour chats 
with the head of either department when the inspection was over, 
ere it was time to start for the station. 

^^ Don't be afraid of it," said old John, as he helped me to whiskey. 
** It's the right sort. My lord is very good, and sends me down a 
small cask every year when he goes to the moors, of the best that 
can be got. And those cigars were given me by General , 

when he bought Buckler and Broadsword, a couple of horses that 
we bred here, but my lord thought scarcely up to his weight. But 
the Genera], who's a good two stone lighter, was so pleased with 
them that he sent me those twelve months afterwards. Now you 
want to hear about the brown 'oss — Invincible we call him — and, 
my faith, no one has ever been able to go in front of him yet^ when 
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hounds really run, and my lord means it, as he most times does 
then, 'cept when the gout's on him and he's a bit handicapped. 
Well, it will be near hand on four years ago, come the spring, that 
we thought of sending some mares to King of the Harem, a bay 
Orlando horse ; but my lord did not quite fancy his hocks, and i 
was backwards and forwards several times to look him over before 
he could quite make up his mind whether he would use him or not. 
As I went past a certain farm on the road, a poor ragged brown colt, 
without an ounce of flesh on him, caught my eye in the pasture ; 
bad and sleepy enough he looked to all appearance, until the clatter 
of my hack on the road woke him up and started him to gallop ; 
and then I thought I had never seen a finer mover or more stylish 
horse in my life — that would be the first time I ever saw nim. 
Soon afterwards I went along again and he was pulling a harrow, 
in company with a couple of old carthorses, and a nice fret he was 
in, for they could not walk half fast enough for him, and every 
time the boy hit them he was fit to jump out of his skin ; but 
still I could see there was no vice in him, for he never ofllered 
either to sulk or kick. Well, I asked the man who looked after 
King of the Harem if he knew whose he was, or anything about 
him ; but I may as well have asked my old grandmother, who's 
been dead for this twenty year, for anything I could get out of him. 
He neither knew the colt nor the man who owned him. Not long 
afterwards I was riding the same road on the same errand, when 
who should I overtake but a young farmer-looking man on the 
identical colt, and as I came up with him I slackened the speed of 
my hack and entered into conversation with him \ when, having 
passed the time of day, talked of the weather, what a good season 
tbey had for getting in their barley and other things, the likelihood 
of a good and early hay crop and so forth, thus I lead up to what 
I wished to get at, which was the age and pedigree of the colt he 
was riding. 

*' * Useful young one,' I remarked, *you have there. What's 
his age ?' 

' Three this grass.' 

^ Only three ? Why I thought I saw him, or one like him, pulling 
a harrow not long ago, as I passed yon farm.' 

'^ ^ Oh, aye ; they must all work with us busy times \ we don't 
keep 'em to look at, and father says it don't hurt a blood 'un to 
put his head into the collar at two-year old no more nor it do a cart 
colt, if so be you works un' accordin' to his strength. He likes a 
bit o' blood, he do, and says as they step along quicker in light work 
nor the heavy bosses ; and so they do.' 

•* ' Is he a blood one, then ?' 

*^ ^ You may lay your life o' that. He was by a boss as was a son 
of Belzoni out of Lancashire Witch, but he was lamed as a foal and 
never run, but a man travelled him in this country a many years, 
and this colt was one of the last of his get.' 

'^ ^ What was his dam V 
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^ ^ Weill we don't justly know how she is bred, but any one can 
see she comes of a good family. Father bought her of a little 
gipsy-coper kind of fellow, as said he bought her ^in Yorkshire 
at a fair; but a man as come along by our place a year after- 
wards said she was uncommon like a mare as he lost — that was 
the way he put it— at Howden fair, and told us, if that was her, she 
was by Brutandof out of Little Amy^ as was a well-known mare 
for running heats at country races ; but he said be could not swear 
she was the same, though he never saw a stronger likeness. She 
was at plough by the roadside when he saw her. Well^ father was 
in a bit of a pucker at that, for he gave a matter of twenty pounds 
for her to the coper, and he did not know but that he may get into 
the wrong over her into the bargain ; but we never heard any more 
about it, and this is the first coh she bred us. The old man s^ as 
how I shall ride him widi the hounds next season, and see if I can't 
sell him.' 
^' ' I suppose you'd sell him before that, if you could V 
'** * Sure that's what we bred 'un for.' 
^ ' What price should you put on him ?* 

^'^Why, when I gets out with the hounds I'm to ask thirty 
guineas, and take five^and-twenty if it's bid, and the money down on 
the nail.' 

^ I wished him a good day and passed on, determined to tell my 
lord of the coh, for even m an old rusty snaffle, and a bad country 
saddle set right upon his shoulders, he looked like a grand young 
one, so as soon as I got home and had a chance to speak to his 
lordship, I told him what I had seen. I expect something had put 
him out, for he said, 

^ * Phooj phoo, Horncastle; you must be a fool to expect a good 
horse from such hands as that; he's some underbred brute, you 
may depend on it, and the story of the sire and dam all a trumped- 
up story. Why the fellow would have been transported for horse- 
stealing if what you say is true.' 

''I knew it was no use to sav anything more to him, for he is a 
man nothing will turn if he takes a notion into his head, so I let 
the matter drop, but all the same determined not to lose sight of the 
young one. Not long afterwards I. was in — Market, and met 
young Jack Roachford, whose father £urms a pretty good place ot 
his own on the other side of the county. The young one is as fine 
a horseman as ever sat in a saddle, and generally has a good young 
one under him. It struck me as I saw him that the colt was just 
his sort, and that he was the likeliest man to do him justice, so I 
called him on one side, and told him about him. Not long after- 
wards I had a letter to say that he had bought htm for five-and- 
twenty pounds, and thought he was one of the most promising 
youngsters he ever threw his leg over. It would be just about the 
next February that our hounds had a rattling five-and-twenty 
minutes on the western of the country, and my lord rode old Red 
Shank, the best horse we had in the stable. I could see there 
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was something when he dismounted, and the next day, as was 
genendly his custom, he took a walk through the stables before he 
got on his hack to ride to the kenneb and the home firm. That is 
aimmys his way — stables first for the hack ; then the kennels and 
an hour or two with Dick aoiongst the houads, and get to the fiirm 
about one or two o'dock, where he will stay with d^e steward till 
it's tine to canter home and dsess for dinner ; never see him back 
to luncheon. Til warrant. Such a man for stock, especially short- 
boms and Berkshire pigs ! and he'll spend hours over them South-* 
downs, and never done poking about looking at the draining ; 
more's the pity, for Dick says it spoils the scent where them pipes 
me laid. He can jicver carry a line over the hundred acres now^ 
as he codd befere the pipes was laid. Just before the hack was 
led out he turns short to me, takes his cigar out of his mouth, and 



" ^ Horncastle, do you know young Roachford ?' quite sharp like. 

^ ' Yes, my lofd 4 he goes well, I hear.' 

'^ * Egad, I should dunk he does ! no one could catch him yesterday 
^om Foxholes. I had no chance on Red Shank ; and when 
I asked him the price of his horse, said he was not for sale at 
present. Do yon know his horses ?' 

^ ' I have Jiot seen him out this season, my loid.' 

< ^ Well, he was on a brown, thoroughbred, I should say, and he 
looiEcd like a young ^ne.' 

*' About April the Hunt Steeplechases came on, and for the 
Farmers' Race we had a doecn entries^ almost of course a 
cttupte of Mr. Roachfoid's, and I pretty well guessed that my old 
ftiend wouM be amongst them. Nor was I far wrong, and I soon 
ibnnd that Mr. Jack was going to ride him himself, and would put 
a friend on the other, to nnake sure of having a strong-run rac^. 
What a beauty he looked when he was stripped, of course not so 
much furnished as you saw him just now, but for all that a 
real picture. ^ £h ? Horncastk, what is this ? ' said his lordship to 
me, as I was helping them to saddle, and just wiping him down with 
my pocket-handkerchie£ * What's this i * ^ Why, Roachford, this 
'^ is the cok you went away fix>m us all on in February.* ^ Quite 
^ right, your lordship, and I mean to win on him to-day.' ' Fgad, 
' if you go as fast as you did then, you will beat them, I believe. 

''WeD, sir, they started; the county was a strong one, and 
Roachford's friend took care they should have a strong-run race, 
and led them such a cracker the first two miles of the three, that 
lialf the horses either came down or stopped. The brown had been 
lying off last, but then he came through his horses and took up the 
running to the last fence, and could have won by a field ; but 
Roachford eased him, and made a race with the second as well as 
he could. When it was over, Lord Charles was admiring him 
again, and said to me, ^ Where did he get him ? Who bred him ? ^ 
Then I told ^m he was the very colt he would not look at, and all 
ahoitt hinu 
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^^ < Bid him three hundred at once/ he said ; and so I did, but 'not 
for sale at present,' was the answer. His lordship was put out, 
and sent me across the next day to see if I could get any terms at 
all about the horse. For a long time I could make nothing of him 
at all, but at last he said, ^ Tell his lordship I have entered him in 
the County Steeplechase, and if he likes to give me five hundred, 
win or lose, lame or sound, when it is over, and strike the bargain 
at once, he shall have him, but on no other terms.' Well, my 
lord would not do that, although he cares very little what money he 
gives if he really fancies a horse, but you must admit it was a choking 
price for the boldest bidder. 

^<Well, he came out for the County Steeplechase, where the 
handicapper had taken pretty good care of him, for he had at least 
7 lbs. more than Mr. Jack expected, and a light galloping course, 
with racehorses against him ; but there was one thing in his favour, 
there was a natural brook, a good one, and two fields of very deep 
plough not far from home. Young Roachfbrd, who had him as fit 
as hands could make him, came away in front, and was first over 
the brook, which gave him a strong lead, as there was a regular 
scrimmage behind him, and he was first into the ploughs and thus 
able to select the wettest furrow and keep the pace strong across 
them. Captain Holdhard, on Mephistopheles, caught him halfway 
up the cords, but when he called on his horse for a final efibrt he 
was so beaten that he died away to nothing, and Jack beat him by 
half a length after a fine race. 

^^ When he had weighed in and the all-right was pronounced, 
Mr. Roachford came up to his lordship, and said, ' Now, my lord, 
if you like to take Invincible at the five hundred I ofiered to you 
before, he is yours. I have been bid more money since he passed 
the post by a man who fancies he could win the Liverpool with him, 
but I think.you have the right of the first refusal of him.' ^ Very 
handsome, indeed, of you, Roachford, but I must not let you lose 
by it ; whatever you have been offered I will give you a check for 
at once. Come mto the weighing-room and I will make it out, for 
have that horse I must.' Then he turned to me and said, ^ Horncastle, 
see to the horse, and take him home directly ; you can send the 
clothing back in the morning/ And that, sir, is the way Invincible 
came iAto our stables. How I have tried his lordship to run him 
for the Liverpool and let Roachford ride. I knew he could not lose 
it with eleven stone on his back, and they could not well give him 
more than that. But he always laughs and says, * No, no, Horn- 
castle, I am not going to spoil the best hunter I ever had in my life 
for the sake of winning a Liverpool. I don't want the money, but 
I do want the horse.' Lor' bless you, sir, no one else ever gets on 
his back with hounds, and I have to be very particular who I put 
on him at exercise because of spoiling his mouth. If he saw a 
mutton-fisted one on him I should very soon hear of it ; but my 
word, when he sets a start on him it's a treat to see his lordship 
go } he does cut em down and hang 'em up to dry, and no mistake. 
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Often when he looks at him in the stables he says, ^ Ah, Horncastle, 
if you'd not been a fool you'd have bought that horse yourself, and 
have made your fortune by this time.' But if I had bought him 
I should not have been here now, and he knows that as well as 
Ida 

^^ Young Roachford behaved like a trump (he won more than 
fifteen hundred on him altogether, as he put all his hunter stakes 
winnings on him at nice odds in die big race) ; he put me on a 
hundred to nothing for finding him the colt, and much to his astonish- 
ment sent the man who bred him a cheque for fifty, and bought a 
couple more colts out of the old mare by King of the Harem for 
a hundred and fifty. They were good enough hunters, and he did 
very well by them, but not like our horse; they were hot and 
inclined to be fretful, and when you squeezed them in a finish ran 
jady and cut it ; so he never started them in public, but kept them 
to hunting work. I always suspected there was a soft spot in that 
gentleman, and I kept all the mares away from him I could, and we 
never sent any another season. 

^* By Jove, sir, how the time flies I There's your trap to take 
you to the station, a bit behind time, too. Let me help your coat ; 
that's it ; just another weed to smoke off. Got a light $ good-bye. 
Now, Jim, trot along, and don't miss that up-train. You've no 
time to lose, mind." N. 



NERVE. 

What is nerve, and where does it lie ? That is the question. The 
answer seems to be that it has no particular home, but is a concen- 
tration of mind and body at any moment of difficulty or danger, 
whether in a struggle for life and death, or in the business or plea- 
sures of life. It is, so to say, taking the off-chance for success, with 
a determination to win if possible. 

Women have often quite as much nerve, and more than men. 
There is much more heroism in a delicate woman being present and 
soothing a favourite child in prayerful hope, during some terrible 
operation on which its life depenas, than in storming a battery or 
in riding a desperate steeplechase, in which the roar of the crowd, 
or the generous rivalry of comrades who are all ** in the same boat," 
are the incentives to courage. ^' Mamma, here's such fun ! " 
shrieked a mischievous little urchin, who had climbed over the bars 
of the nursery window and was standing on the sill, with an almost 
certain chance of pitching headlong on the pavement. ^ We've 
locked old nurse out." ^' Get back, and tear all the new pictures 
down which nurse put up yesterday," was the mother's answer. To 
her ereat delight the little fellow climbed back again, and with his 
childish companions commenced the work of mischief, and enabled 
the frightened mother to call for aid and to procure a man with a 
ladder to get in at the window. This is a specimen of real nerve. 

voIh XXXIX. — ^NO. 267. ^ 
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You can tell by a look at a man's face and hit general surround- 
ings if he is a ^ good plucked one." The quiet-looking man whom 
one sees, with a good useful hone under him, jogging quietty along 
to covert, and taking advantage of every level bit of roadside waste is 
one who means business. He doesn't care about joining a noisy 
chattering party, who hunt because it is ^ the right thing to do." He 
has but one horse, who knows his nuuter, and his master knows 
all that the horse can do — in fact they both mean business. A man 
of this kind is not on the look-out to ^* cut down " A., or B., or C, 
or anxious for a lead ; he will not take anything out of his horse 
unnecessarily, but should it come to a stiff country and straight 
riding you may be sure he will be in a good place, and, when the 
time comes that a steady nerve and sure hand are wanted, the 
slightest suspicion of a touch of the spur tells the horse that now is 
the time, and if the noble animal could speak he would thank his 
master for economising his strength and wind for the effort. It must 
have been a good many years ago — ^for it was in the days when no 
stranger was allowed on Barnes railway bridge on the Boat Race day, 
that the South Western Company's detective, old Bent, a friend of 
mine, and myself, had the bridge to ourselves and were the only three 
on it — that I saw as fine a specimen of nerve as ever was displayed 
by the coxswain <^ the Oxford boat ; his name, I think, was 
Robinson. Cambridge were nearly in mid-stream, and Oxford were 
hugging the Middlesex shore about three hundred yards below the 
bridge, and the boats were pretty level ; and, to our horror, a barge 
swung round, and to all appearance must have jammed the Oxford 
boat ; and at the critical moment the coxswain called on the crew, 
and they went for the opening, and just cleared, with barely, a foot 
to spare on either side between the bank and the barge. It was a 
trying moment, and any hesitation must have been fiital. I never 
felt so relieved in my life as when they were safe, as it is impossible 
to say what might have been the consequences at the pace they were 
pulling. 

** Possunt quia posse videntur " is a very true axiom. Ask any 
man who has just landed a fine trout with very fine tackle, fiom a 
pool abounding with posts and no few weeds, how he did it ? and he 
cannot tell any more, or communicate the feeling to you, dian he 
can teach you a foreign language in five minutes of conversation. It 
is all nerve. Very likely he has had to hold his fish much tighter 
than he would have done had he booked him in the open, and he 
knew that a quiet <^ give and take " with a tight line was the only 
chance; but be was obliged to take the off-chance, and steer him 
clear of all the difficulties, with the certain knowledge that if he 
jerked him the tackle must have gone ; and the deep sigh of relief, 
as he turns the fish over on the grass and lights his pipe, tells- how 
great the reward of success is to the true sportsman. He could 
have got the same fish easily enough with coarser 'tackle, and one 
of the poaching '^so-called'' flies, the Alexandra, for instance 
(which is next door to spinning a minnow), but he would not have 
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given ''thank you" for the fish, caught with an ^* Alexandra '' and 
salmon-gut, compafed with that which he has just secured by cool 
courage under difficulties, 

^ I am always nervous when I first go in," says A. Then you 
ought never to play in a county match, say I. What A. means to 
say, if he wishes to speak the truth, is, '* I am thinking of my innings 
and what the crowd say of me, and not of the match. A cricketer 
to be any good in a first-cate match, ought to be utterly indifferent 
whether Shaw, or Peate, or Morley bowl to him, or Jones, or Brown, 
or Robinson. He ought to know that any one of those last named 
may by adbident send down as fine a ball as any man in England, 
and that the three first named are pretty well sure to put his wicket 
in danger every ball^ and he ought to say to himself, '^ my business is 
to keep my wicket up as long as I can, and if the runs come, so 
much the better for me, but they catft come unless I am cooL" 
Provided a man has really learned a good defence, and has taken the 
trouble to practise against a good bowler, with a trifle on the wicket^ 
cavefiiUy before the match, if only for half-an-hour or so, he will 
£nd that batting against any bowler on a perfectlv true ground, with 
the creases marked, with the field all quiet round nim, is much easier 
than the practice, provided he has the nerve; and that is everything 
<n every department of the game. Fuller Pilch had, and Mr. I. D. 
Walker has (taking men of difllerent eras) as strong nerve as any 
men I ever saw. I doiit mean to say that others have not as 
good, but I select those two as fair specimens. Pilch always gave a 
sovereign away once in all grand matches to any one who would 
iny him back a shilling a run. Mr. Walker is not a showy 
plaver, but, as £ir as one can judge, the determined defence 
ana steadiness at the wicket or in the field are not the 
least impaired by increase of years and weight. You can tell the 
man who fiinks in a moment ; the false aniinal spirits and nervous 
Jaughter are indicative of want of self-confidence. The real good 
man is remarkable for his simple demeanour and cheerfiil, though 
thoughtfid, observation of the game before his turn comes^ and you 
can tell, by the way m which he sights the ground and takes his guard 
at attcennd settles down to work, that he is a good one. The innines 
is to him part only of a real game in which he delights, and in whidi 
he is doing his best, and he does not care a farthing for the ring, or 
wliat the press say of him. If he gets a good many runs he is naturally 
pleased, and it adds to his enjoyment that other people are pleased 
toow He keeps one thought only before his mind, and it is this : 
^ There is a dangerous bit of country before me within a few feet of 
where I stand ; that bowler will try and pitch the ball with a nasty 
spin on that very spot, and I must be cool and put the £K:e of my bat 
on die ball as it comes towards me : " and when he has succeeded 
fcr a few balls, a feeling comes over him, and he thinks to himself, 
^I have nsasteied die bowler, and must keep cool and not be 
tempted." And, per contra^ be sees a ball pitch in the wrong 

D 2 
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place for the bowler, and he instantly ^' seizes on ** the bowler's 
mistake, whether it is on the on or oS side, and in half a second 
his mind is made up for punishment, and in the twinkling of an eye 
you see the ball travel into space by a brilliant and intentional CMt 
or drive, as the case may be. 

Most of Mr. C. J. Thornton's tremendous hits were not flukes^ 
The quickness of hand and eye and '* lifting power " are, of course, 
gifts, and of course also a shooter has often proved fiital, but the 
hits were intentional and timed mostly. In 1880, in Kent v. 
England, he broke out in a new place, and ran in several times with 
an eye to hitting, and changed his mind and stopped the ball instead. 
Southerton always said that he was an intentional hitter. Many |;ood 
judges think now that the game is becoming more ^^ cramped ' for 
want of men who have the pluck, which is synonymous with nerve, 
to run in occasionally and hit. This is to some extent true, owing 
to the '' average " mania amongst pothunters. When the eround is 
perfectly true and hard, to turn a medium-paced fine bsm into a 
'' half-volley " is a very paying performance, though risky. Provided 
a man is a very fine field, and can save runs, and make catches (which 
two latter qualifications are the mainstays towards winning matches, 
and the want whereof drags counties through the mire), he is a good 
man on a side sometimes, if he will go in for death or glory, and hit 
away when runs are wanted. Mr. Absolom, formerly of Cambridge 
and afterwards a good ally of Kent, was a *^ caution " when he got in : 
and if he &iled, he failed, and there was an end of it ; better luck 
next time. He was so valuable as a bowler and field that he had a 
right to take liberties, and it was a great help to his side when he 
^' came off." It is all very well to say it is not cricket, but people 
should remember that cricket, though a grand science, is only a 
game after all. 

The Duke — so justly called " the Iron Duke " — was a man of ex- 
traordinary nerve, which was a key to his success. ^' Let the ball 
go on, and let the officers eo as if nothing had happened," was his 
remark, two days before Waterloo. And when the ball was over, 
he quietly asked the Duke of Richmond if he had a map of the 
country in the house. On retiring into the library of the Duke's 
house, he looked at the map thoughtfully, and made a mark with 
his nail at Mont St. Jean, and said, ^* I shaJl fight Napoleon there." 
And in the midst of the battle, when all his stan almost were killed 
or wounded, he rode up to the Guards' square (as Captain Gronow 
records), and asked Colonel Staples the time, and on hearing it was 
half*past four he said quietly, '' The battle is mine ; and if the 
Prussians come up soon the war will be over." Nelson was a man 
of bulldog courage, in fact he did not know the meaning of danger, and 
he was all for death or Westminster Abbey ; but he had his cool nerve^ 
too, as specially exemplified by his sending for a candle to seal the 
letter in the midst of the engagement, as he thought a wafer might 
look like haste or anxiety on nis part. There is a certain amount oi 
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^ shrinkage ** in men who have not good nerve,* When a man was 
fighting, or boxing, '^ in the buff," you could judge by the muscles of 
his back pretty nearly as well as by looking in his face what he was 
at. There is, on the contrary, a certain amount of compactness in 
a game man who Is ready for action at anything. He really does 
"pull himself together/' 

I saw a letter from a soldier in a cavalry regiment, which was 
shown to me by an old comrade after the Crimean war. It bore 
the stamp of truth, and was not intended for the public eye. The 
^writer was in the immortal Heavy Cavalry Charge, and his account 
^was much in these words : *^ I have been in a real battle at last, old 
hoy, and will tell you exactly what it was like. When the charge 
sounded I felt as if I was somebody else, and I said to myself, ' Now 
rou're going to be killed, old cock ; ' then I thought, ' 'twill soon 
be over, and whilst I was thinking we were in it, and a soldier rode 
at mCy and I saw his face so clear that I could swear to him any- 
where. He gave me '' (I don't know the cavalry sword exercise, and 
wiU quote letters instead of numbers) ^* A, I parried him with B, and 
slippeid past him, and gave him C, as he ducked his head, and he 
fell off his horse dead, for I saw his face. * You've killed a man, my 
boy/ I thought, and in a moment another Russian was at me ; he 
was almost a boy, and he came just like the other. I parried him 
the same, and slipped by hipi, and he ducked too, and I could have 
served him like the first, but I saw he was a boy, and I gave him 
one with the flat as he stooped, just^ where English bovs catch it at 
school so hot, that he won't forget for many a day, ana I left him to 
fight again." And then the letter went on to say how wrong he 
and his comrade, to whom he was writing, were in their complaints 
of an adjutant, whom he named, for the everlasting drill and sword 
exercise ; and he added that, in writing, he thanked that adjutant for 
having a whole skin, as he felt that he owed his life to barrack 
schooling. It was a very manly letter, and I have accurately re- 
peated the substance, though it is eighteen years ago since I saw 
the original, as the recipient (an old ex-serjeant-major of cavalry) 
was drill-master to my children in 1864, and used to put on the 
gloves with me three times a week, at that iAen very slow and pious 
place, Bournemouth, and a splendid fellow he was. But the letter 
conveyed the impression that the writer saved his life by sheer nerve 
and courage: and it was written in 1854 immediately after the 
battle. 

Let us remember that regular hours, regular lives, and temperance, 
are the foundation of nerve, and are also the key to the success of the 
Australian cricketers. 

F. G. 

• This word " shrinkage " is, I believe^ a new comag;e of a very expressive 
word, which occurs in a cricket story, • Top o' th* Broo Cricket Club/ by 
'^ Nugator '* ; it means much more than "flinching." 
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SECOND HORSEMEN : THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 

Turn where jou will in the hunting world, and dte continual cr3r 
that meets your ears is the overgrown dimensions of modem fields^ 
who not only make the sport irksome to the farmers by, in too 
many instances, the reckless way in which they ride, but sorely vex 
the hearts of both huntsman ana Master, by never giving hounds a 
chance when there is not a burning scent, or such a stiflT country to- 
start with as to ensure their not being overridden. These are cir- 
cumstances that do -not often happen, unfortunately, and if they are 
wanting, the monster fields of the present day not only press on the 
pack at a check, but follow the huntsman's horse's heels as closely 
as they can all the time he is making a cast ; or, if they do not do 
that, show no scruple about cutting in between the hounds and 
their fox, should he not have gone straight ahead, and thus tramp- 
ling over the line, and, by the steam of their horses, putting ail 
chance of recovering the scent out of the question. But the worst 
of it is not so much the gentlemen who hunt themselves, but nearly^ 
every one of them brines out a double in the shape of a second 
horseman. Lucky for Master, huntsman, and farmers, if he is- 
satisfied with one, and does not have a third, or, in some instances, 
even a fourth horse out. Where heavy men ride hard, and can find 
a second horseman, with a head upon his shoulders, who has such a 
knowledge of the country and the run of a fox that he can and will 
bring his master a fresh horse, that has never been perhaps out of a 
trot, at the critical moment, yrhen the one he is riding is becoming 
distressed, no doubt it is a great advantage, and no one would grudge 
such a man the comfort of a remount under these circumstances ^ 
but, and I say it with all due deference, these are by no means the 
only men who bring second horses into requisition, for we see others^ 
some of whom cannot ride much over I o St., with two strings to 
their bow, and, moreover, so hr from being used in the way indicated^ 
they have often done as much or more work, when the change 
takes place, than the horse the master has actually been riding during 
the early part of the day. I myself, during last season, saw a very 
light man out with the Hertfordshire exchange a horse, as clean and 
fresh as when he came out of the stable, for one that was covered 
with stale white sweat dried on him in places (we had not then, 
found), with a weary, tired look about him ; and having mounted the 
horse, which to all appearance had done by far the most work of the 
two, consign the. fresh one to the keeping of the man I suppose I 
must by courtesy call his second horseman, although to my eye the 
places were exactly reversed, and the biped in scarlet had been riding 
second horse to his own servant. On another occasion I watched 
the same pair out with Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild's staghounds. 
We ran a very heavy strong line, not much grass in it either for a 
wonder, at a good pace, so that horses ridden right up to the pack 
soon began to feel its effects. The master, seeing a firm cart-tracjc,. 
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which served and took him the direct line of chase, although a little 
wide of the pack, like a good sportsman, stuck to it ; but what was the 
gentleman in the new livery doing all this time ? Why powdering 
along through the heavy ground, and jumping everydiing that came 
in his way, as if he wanted to get all he could out of the horse, that 
should have been fresh, ere he gave him up to his master, when, no 
doubt, he served the other one the same, much to his own content. 
Of what real use are nearly all the second horses that come oat 
except to carry provisions like a sumpter mule. I saw one man 
last season, near West Haddon, with two little portmanteaus in the 
middle of bis back. Some few years s^o, with the North Warwick- 
shire, I remember seeing another with a tremendous affair strapped 
round him, which induced me to ask, if he had brought out two 
changes of raiment in case his master fell into a brodc, or got wet 
through rain coming on, and the answer was, *^ No, sir, this is his 
lunch, two brandies and soda's, and a plum pudding " ! I 

I have heard of another gentleman, who certainly was not noted 
for hard riding, hvtt, notwithstanding that, always had three horses 

out One day a firiend said to him, '* Why , you don't ride 

hard ; what makes you go to the expense of having three horses 
out?" 

" I know I don't ride hard," was the reply ; ^' but, by having three 
horses out, I get three flasks and three luncheons*'' 

If people look upon matters in that light, I do not know what is 
to be said, or how we can argue with them. No doubt there will be 
much divergence of (q»inion, not to say opposition, as to what I have 
aheady said, and am about to say, but when we know that every 
device is being, and has been tried, to lessen the fields in the fashion- 
able countries, from not publishing the meets, except by cards 
privately sent to subscribers only, to capping, on account of the 
daaoage that is done to sport and crops, I can suggest a remedy 
which would at once meet the difficulty and reduce the field about 
one-half, which is that Messrs. Plutus and Dives should hunt on one 
horK, and leave the second horsemen at home to clean their boots 
and breeches. As a rule, these men have no eye to, or knowledge 
of, a country^ but go pounding away over quite as much ground as 
Mr. Dives has gone before them, although not perhaps quite so fast. 
I remember seeing about a dozen of them once in the Pytchley 
country, near Welford, cross the turnpike like ducks after each other, 
jumping the fences and going round a half-circle, when the hounds 
had actually come back into the turnpike again, as anyone who- used 
their eyes could see, and the nearest and easiest way to them was 
along the turnpike itself, which, if I may use the term, described the 
string of the bow. They never thought of that, but stuck most 
religiously to the line their masters had ridden before them. Any 
man who has been thrown out, as all must be at times, can see the 
same kind of thing occur any hunting day. 

There are not half-a-dozen servants, in all my knowledge of second 
horsemen, who really know their duty and do it. Of course, as I 
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have said above, a very light mza^ with a good head on his shoulders, 
gives his master a palpable advantage if he does his duty, but, as a 
rule, he will not be found amongst the field. I was amused the 
other day by hearing that a gentleman had given up his second 
horseman, not only from a perfect conviction that he »>t quite as 
much out of the nag he rode as he did himself on numoer one, but 
also that the man was quite 7 lbs. heavier than the master was 
himself. 

One of the best second horsemen I ever saw was old Morrb, when 
he acted in that capacity to Colonel Anstruther-Thomson. He had 
beautiful hands, knew the line, not onlv of the country, but of the 
fox as well, and he really did provide nis master with a fresh horse 
when he was needed. Old Tom Chambers, with the Belvoir, who 
rode second horse to Frank Gillard ten or twelve years ago, and, 
for all I know, does so still, is one of the same class. You never 
saw him with the field, and seldom going beyond hounds' pace, or at 
most a quiet trot ; but he seemed to divine the fox's intentions and 
the way he would go, and, through green lanes* and bridle roads, 
generally managed to cut them off and be there when he was 
wanted. I know another man, who rides second horse to huntsman, 
who follows similar tactics, and so jealous is he of being followed, 
that he wUl go quite in an opposite direction to get cfear of the 
crowd, but always turns up right at last. I remember seeing 
Earl Spencei's second horseman do a neat thing once, the last time 
he was Master of the Pytchley. I forget whether it was when his 
lordship was hunting the hounds himself or not. We had found in 
Thomboroueh Spinney at Misterton, and ran away as usual towards 
the town of Lutterworth ; but instead of going on, the fox made a 
small circle round to the right, with his head set as if he would go 
for Gilmorton, or somewhere in that direction. I daresay many of 
my readers will remember that at the top end of Thornborough 
Spinney, after you are through the awkward gate and over the 
bridge across the little brook, which lands you in the big grass field, 
there is a boundary fence, which, unless you get over it almost at 
once, becomes awkward higher up, as it is a big fence with an 
ox-rail. I have seen it jumped in places ^ing towards Lutterworth, 
but never coming back the other way. To this the hounds came, 
in a part that was impracticable, and his lordship with them, when 
the second horseman, who had never gone over the fence towards 
Lutterworth, but kept up the grass fields for the road, saw how 
matters stood, and, gadloping up to the spot, enabled his lordship to 
get on the second horse and go on with the pack, while he climbed 
the fence the reverse way, and took the other horse round. I think 
Colonel Anstruther-Thomson did something of the same sort in the 

freat Waterloo run, and was so enabled to get on more quickly with 
is hounds than he otherwise could have done. 
When John Warde hunted the Craven country ; he had a capital 
notion of what to do with a second horse, for he always sent one to 
the top of Fosberry Hill, when the hounds were in that neighbour- 
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hood, because, he said, if they ran over it, he had a fresh horse to go 
down with, and if thej did not the man could always see where to 
meet him. 

To show that I am not altogether without warrant for what I 
have said, let me turn to some of those men who habitually content 
themselves with one horse in the field, and I think I can show to 
demonstration that they can compare favourably with Messrs. Plutus 
and Dives with two. As I have drawn my illustrations principally 
from the Pytchley country perhaps I may as well stick to it still, 
although these remarks apply equally well to all the crack countries 
and a great many of the provincial ones. Without wishing to create 
jealousy, I may spediy the names of Mr. Whitfield, so well known 
formerly in this country as well as with the staghounds round 
London ; Mr. John Bennett of Husband's Bosworth, Messrs. John 
Gee of Welford and George Gee of Elkington, Mr. Harry Major of 
Hillmorton, Mr. John Pamell of Rugby, Mr. Bury Conereve of 
Harboro' Magna, who, when Colonel Thomson hunted the rytchley 
and afterwanu the Atherstone, was always right in front and staid 
out as late as any one, or about the same time. Then again, Mr. 
William Hipwell of Rugby is always there or thereabouts. Mr. James 
Goodman of Staverton is not to be beaten ; and, to come nearer 
London, Tom Turnell, the jolly miller of Irchester, sees as much 
sport as his wealthier neighbours with the Oakley and Pytchley ; 
but I suppose that in all hunts there are always to be found one-horse 
men who see quite as much fun as their neighbours, and are, as a 
rule, quite as forward as those men who have out two or three 
horses, and make as long days and, I should like to lay a wager, ride 
longer distances to the meet. A gentleman, now dead, who a few 
years ago was well known in Northamptonshire and the Tedworth 
country, and who won the Liverpool with one of his hunters, used 
to say ** that the only use of having a second horse in the field was 
to tire two instead of one.'' He was not a very light man either, 
but he was always in front. I know an instance of a wealthy man 
who often has four horses out for the use of himself and stud groom, 
and he is generally a very long way behind many of the one-horse 
lot. On one occasion both master and man came down at a fence, 
and a cynic, who saw the falls, observed, ^^ There lie a thousand 
guineas f" I know another rich man who seems afraid people will 
not know he has a second horse in the field, for he is continually 
saying, " Have you seen my man ? I want my other horse. Where 

the has the fool got to ? " And as a rule he changes about every 

ten minutes. 

It is a curious thing also that men with very large studs always 
seem to have the fewest available horses to ride. One man I could 
point out who, a few seasons ago, had five-and-twenty horses, and 
only got five-and-twenty days' hunting, or an average of one day to 
each horse ; and this season I have heard a man, who owns a large 
stud, complaining that he had nothing to ride, and several of his 
young ones too were lame, and the strange thbg was no one knew 
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how they became so. He was quite sure they went home sound 
the last time he rode them ; the stud groom had not lamed them, 
neither had Tom, Jack, or Harry, nevertheless it is a fact they were 
lame. On the other hand, I know a man who, with two horses, 
during the last season has had sixty<>six days' hunting, and another^ 
who goes as straight as any one, and very seldom leaves before hounds 
go home, has averaged four days a week on two, and one of them a 
three-year-old, and both are as fresh in condition and as fine on their 
legs in April as when they commenced in October. One of these 
horses has on several oocasbns gone twenty-four miles to the meet, 
and a longer distance home, after a good run. What does Whyte- 
Melville say, in * Riding Recollections,' on this subject ? ^' There is 
many a good hunter, particularly in a rich man's stable, that never 
has a chance of proving its value. With three or four, we know their 
form to a pound ; with a dozen, season after season goes by without 
furnishing occasion for the use of all, till some fine scenting day, 
after mounting a friend, we are surprised to learn that the flower of 
the whole stud has hitherto been esteemed but a moderate animal, 
only fit to carry the sandwiches and bring us hcnne." That is quite 
true ; bat with three or four we cannot afford to let our second 
horsemen knock them about, we want them ourselves. Dives, to 
cumber the field with his men and cattle, wants a dozen or more, 
and he has them. It is good for trade, no doubt, but not always 

food for sport, neither do I think the fiirmers always appreds^c his 
isplay, even if it does cause the consumption of a greater quantity 
of hay and oats. 

In conclusion, let me draw the attention of those men of moderate 
weight to the finish of Nimrod's celebrated ^ Quarterly Review ' 
run, where, after describing the falls, and pumpeS-out condition of 
the ^/ite of a Leicestershire field who alone survived to see the end, 
on their second horses, he speaks of Jack Stevens, the Squire's cele* 
brated whip, and says : ** He has ridden the same horse throughout, 
and so well has he handled him that he could have gone two miles 
farther had the run continued so long." Yet he took the fox away 
from the hounds, so he must have been there as soon as any 
one. Whether intentional or not it is impossible to say, but that is 
certainly one of the finest pieces of irony I ever heard of. 



THE CRICKET SEASON OF 1882. 

Hopefulness is a marked characteristic of the writers whose annual 
custom it is about Eastertide to prepare a forecast of the cricket 
season. It is consequently, therefore, in no way a surprise to find 
that the month just over has found the scribes unanimous in the 
same strain of prophecy with regard to what is in store for us in 
England during the next four months. It would have been strange 
indeed had their fancy undergone any change just at a time when. 
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certainlj, they are fairly justified in taking an optimist view of 
cricket matters. It has been the fashion of a few critics to decrjrthe 
interchange of visits between English and Colonial players, but the 
universal interest taken in the movements of the English team, just 
returning from Australia under the command of Alfred Shaw, is a 
convincing proof that their views are merely those of a very small 
minority. The extraordinary development of the game in the 
Ccdooies, during the twenty years that have passed since H. H» 
Stephenson and his men sowed the first seeds of cricket there, ha» 
been shown by the fact that Australia is able to boast an eleven quite 
capable of making a good fight with an equal number of the very 
best players we have in the old country. Whether the third 
Australian team, which is close on England now, will be able to make 
a better show than its predecessors, in that glorious encounter, at the 
Oval, of September 1880, is a question which has already caused 
considerable agitation in English cricket circles. That it has been 
the chief topic during the last few months is sufficient evidence that 
the interest of English cricketers will be sustained at a higher pitch 
than usual during this summer, and, indeed, the chance that some 
time may elapse before Australia will be able to raise another eleven 
to visit England is alone enough to invest the season of 1882 with 
an amount of excitement altogether unprecedented. By the time 
' Baily * has reached many of its subscribers the thirteen Colonial 
players who left Melbourne in the ^^ Assam " on March i6th will have 
reached London, and their arrival will be contemporaneous with the 
conmieiicement of the English season. It is satisfactory to find that 
at least they are acknowledged as the best cricketers to be found in the 
Colofkies. It is true that Evans, of New South Wales, will not be 
one of them, but his place is filled by a younger and almost, if not 
quite, as efficient a player, and as many as ten of the party have 
ngured on English grounds with one or other of the two previous 
teams ; the reputatbn of the majority has been thoroughly established 
over here. That they have acted wisely in omitting the matches 
against odds which formed such a heavy portion of their former 
programmes will generally be admitted, even though some of their 
fixtures against the minor counties are not likely to be productive ot 
exciting miishes if they are played on even terms. It is more than 
probable that the two or three later fixtures announced in September,, 
which were first advertised as against local elevens of a second-rate 
kind, will be altered, and if this be so there will be little fault to 
be found with the list issued by the Secretary of the M.C.C» 
on their behalf. It is, of course, quite beyond the limits of the 
almost boundless uncertainty of the game that counties like North* 
amptonshire can hope to meet them with any chance of success on 
even terms, and unless luck should side materially with them, some 
of what are termed, in the complimentary records of the sport, as the 
first-class shires, are likely to have a bad time of it if Murdoch and 
some of the more dangerous batsmen on the Colonial side once get 
the fiur measure of what little bowling they have. What the 
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prospects of the team will be in the more importauit contests on 
their list will be better understood after they have given a taste of 
their form once or twice on English grounds, but it is quite reasonable 
to argue that there is nothing whatever in their show, in the* two 
matches played against Shaw s eleven prior to their embarkation at 
Melbourne, to justify the fears expressed in some quarters early in 
the winter, that they were, on paper, superior to the best representa- 
tive team England can collect. A month or two ago the alarmists 
were loud in their prophecies of the triumphs which were to greet 
these Colonial visitors, but the long scores made by Shaw's eleven, 
which it may be urged is not even representative of the Players of 
England, have tended in a great measure to allay the panic. No one 
wiUfor a moment dispute that the team which Murdoch will for the 
first time lead on to an English cricket field at Oxford, on the 
1 8th of this month will be a strong one. On paper it will be 
superior to that which at one period seemed likelv to have first a 
chance of beating the chosen team in England in io8o, and in some 
respects it will show a marked improvement. It is admittedly 
representative, as its predecessor was not, but still there is no reason 
why, judging from its public trials with by no means our full 
professional strength, that the three leading attractions in the list of 
1882 should result otherwise than in our favour. It will be sin- 
gular if, as does not seem at all unlikely, the character of their 
cricket should have changed so much during the interval of two 
years as to make batting rather than bowling their source of strength. 
Murdoch's ability with the bat was sufficiently proved during the 
last visit to be above all question, but generally the successes 
of the eleven in run getting were due to gooa sight than to 
any great skill, and there was little of what is technically called 
form in their batting, SpofForth's bowling, though it was lost 
to them on the one occasion when it was most urgently required, 
on the second trip was a very important factor in the victories 
of both teams of 1878 and 1880, and what reputation the 
Colonial cricketers have gained over here already may fairly be 
attributed to their excellence in the field rather than to other causes. 
They have been particular to act up to the principle that a man who 
saves runs is, cateris paribus^ more usefiil than his fellow who is 
likely to lose his side many of those he makes for it ; and their 
general smartness in the field has helped to make them on an 
equality with elevens infinitely their superiors in batting. Whether 
their bowling is likely to be as good as it was when they were over 
here last time remains to be seen. In addition to Spofforth, Palmer, 
and Boyle, they will certainly have Garrett, who was one of their 
first changes in 1878, as well as Jones, a young cricketer who, 
during the past season, has shown himself to be much the average 
as an all-round player. Horan, another member of Gregory's team, 
can also bowl a little, very little it may, perhaps, be said ; but to 
judee by the very severe punishment Spofforth received at the hands 
of Ulyett, Bates, and others, on the second match between Shaw's 
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eleven and the Australian eleven, where his one wicket cost 92 
runs, there is some ground for believing that his delivery has lost 
some little of its sting. It may be, ot course, that the want of 
practice made him unsuccessful in the final match in the Colonies, but, 
on the whole, the records of the Australian season lead to the infer- 
ence that none of the three bowlers who had to bear the brunt of 
the work in England two years ago will be anything like so effective 
as they were then. Garrett, if the wickets happen to be at all queer, 
will be dangerous ; but, with the exception of Spofforth, there is no 
one who ought to be difficult on a run-getting ground. Palmer is 
likely to be successful occasionallv, but ooyle, as fiu- as we can 
judge of him from the record we have of his public trials at home, 
and the bowlers of smaller calibre, such as Horan Jones and 
Bannerman, are in no way to be feared » So hi as their bowling 
is concerned, there is evidence that they are likely to be weaker than 
on the occasion of their last visit ; but, on the other hand, it can be 
argued with equal force that their batting will be much stronger. 
Moule, Slight, Jarvis, and Alexander, who fiimbhed the tail of the 
last team, will be replaced by four very superior batsmen in H. H» 
Massie, of New South Wales, a dangerous hitter } Giffen, of South 
Australia, a steady and reliable batsman j Jones, who has already 
made his mark against the English team under Shaw's captaincy ; 
and Garrett, who, on some few occasions in 1878, showed that he 
was possessed of no mean powers of hitting. Murdoch's remarkable 
skill with the bat has been mellowed by time, to judge by the excep- 
tional character of some of his performances recorded from the other 
side. Bannerman, too, seems to have developed a little more hit than 
when last with us, which was the only thing wanted to complete him 
as a batsman. Horan was unlucky on his first trip to England, but, 
if the grounds are in order for run getting this summer, he is sure to 
make some of the large scores so often attached to his name in the 
Colonies. McDonnen, during the earlier matches of the last season, 
seemed to have lost some of the luck which often falls to a resolute 
hitter, and which certainly followed him most persistently on English 
soil ; but the two closing matches s^ainsc Shaw's eleven showed 
him to be as dangerous as ever, and if he only moderated a little his 
propensity for a hit he would be even more dangerous. The other 
members of the last team, to wit, Blackham, Boyle, Palmer, Spof- 
forth, and Bonnor, need little notice, as they will sul be well remem- 
bered in connection with that trip. Spofforth was altogether away 
from the busy haunts of cricketers during the Australian season, 
so that his batting cannot be any better than, if as good, as 
it has been before. Bonnor will make some big hits if he 
is allowed to stay any time at the wickets; but, as he was 
not included in the best combined teams against Shaw's eleven, 
there is at least presumptive evidence that he has not shown any 
great improvement, as is claimed for Blackham and Palmer, both of 
whom have come out a little more prominently as batsmen since their 
last appearance among us» Boyle, though he does not appear to have 
been by any means as successful of late, either with bat or ball, may 
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at any time come to the aid of hk side with a good score, and there 
will evidently be little ^tail to the eleven which will take the field 
this summer. Bonnor and GifFen, or Jones, will probably be the 
reserves, and the quality of the latter can be estimated from the fact 
that he not^only scored over a hundred against Victoria in the Inter- 
Colonial match, but was also one of the first changes for the com- 
bined eleven of Australia against Shaw and his men* An eleven 
composed of such cricketers as Murdoch, Horan, Massie, McDonnell, 
Bannerman, Blackham, Garrett, Spoflbrth, Palmer, Boyle, and 
GiflSen or Jones, will undoubtedly give some of our English bowlers 
a considerable amount of trouble, but there is no reason to believe 
that, if well selected, the three representative English elevens they 
will have to face — if not Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Notts — ^will be 
unable to lower their colours. 

We have dwelt at considerable length on the merits of the various 
members of the Australian eleven, because their chances against any 
of our picked elevens will furnish the chief topic for discussion 
during the itext few weeks. At the same time there is every 
evidence that purely English cricket has never been more popular 
than it is just now. Year by year the Marylebone Club increases 
its heavy programme of matches, and this season the official list 
shows over a hundred fixtures for decisioiu A difficulty with 
regard to terms, which might well have been avoided, when it is con- 
sidered that the meeting of Secretaries at Lord's was quite in accord 
about the arrangements to be made with them, will explain the 
absence of any match with the Australians and M.C.C. at the 
present time. It is rumoured that the agent of the Colonial players 
has declined the second ofier of the authorities at Lord's, to give 
them the entire proceeds of the gate, provided the entrance does 
not exceed the customary charge of sixpence, but it is stUl hoped 
that the fixture will be arranged. It is not easy to comprehend 
why the conditions which govern, we believe without excepticMi, all 
the other engagements made on behalf of the visitors— in any case 
all those with the leading counties — ^should not be approved by the 
Committee of the Marylebone Club ; but it is to be hoped that no 
misunderstanding on this point will be allowed to stand in the way 
of what is sure not only to be an interesting game, but a useful test 
of the merits of the Australian team, in view of some of their later 
and more important contests. 

Lancashire bids fair to be as strong as last year, if it can hardly 
expect to be followed by quite the same amount of luck. The 
trip to Australia has evidently done both Barlow and Pilling good, 
especially the former, whose batting has been more successful even 
than the best of bis English performances. Report has it that Mr. 
A. 6. Steel will be able to assist the county more than he has 
hitherto done, and should he happen to be in the brilliant form which 
marked his play at the close of last season, both with bat and ball, 
he is surei to render an excellent account of himself. The arrange- 
ment of matches with Somersetshire shows that the executive is 
not unmindful of the responsibilities of its high position in cricket. 
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and the encouragement it will thus give to a young shire that has 
shown no small amount of enterprise will be generally approved. 
Mr. Hornby, during thewinter, was unfortunate enough to injure his 
collar-bone in the hunting-field^ but he seems to have quite recovered 
from the efkct of that accident ; and, with the numerous resources 
Luicashire showed that it possessed last year in case of need, there 
is little likelihood that the eleven will show any material falling-off 
this summer. 

The exact constitution of the Nottinghamshire eleven can hardly 
be foretold just at the present time. It is said that Alfred Shaw has 
made the amende to the Honorarv Secretary of the County Club, 
and if this be so, the last obstacle in the wsnr of a mutual under- 
standing seems to have been removed. The Eastertide Colts match 
does not appear to have produced any young player up to the 
aven^ of such men as Flowers, Gunn, and Butler, but if Notts 
should be able to place its full strength into the field, as it is eamestlf 
to be hoped it wiU^ there will be a hard struggle between the three 
northern shires for the supremacy of the county season. 

At one period of tlie winter it seemed as if there was just a chance 
that a difference of opinion as to the constitution of the executive 
body might produce dissension among certain divisions of Yorkshire. 
Fortunately, a little mutual concession resulted in an agreement 
creditable to both sides, and the enlargement of the representation 
of the committee cannot fail to be well received throughout the 
county. The four Yorkshiremen, who are just returning to 
England with Shaw's team, have fully sustained their reputations 
during the series of Australian matches. Emmett, who can hardly 
be expected to retain his extraordinary vigour for ever, has, perhaps, 
hardly been quite as effecdve as hitherto, but Ulyett has treated the 
colonial bowlers, without exception, with merciless severity, and his 
hittins has certainly been one of the great features of the tour. 
Peate s bowling, considering the state of the ground out there, has 
been successful enough to show that he is likely to render Yorkshire 
good service during the summer ; and Bates, on the form he has 
shown during his winter trip, ought to be one of the best, if not 
quite the best, prcrfessional player of the yeair. 

A little uncertainty appears to exist about Midwinter's return to 
England, although those who ought to know best, the executive of 
the Gloucestershire Club to wit, are confident that he will again form 
one of the eleven this season. It is certain that the county, in the 
present condition of its bowling, can ill afford to lose his services in 
this particular line. In the eleven-a-side matches in the colonies, 
he was hardly as successful as might have been expected, either with 
bat or ball, but none the less he was one of its most valuable members 
as an all-round player. Mr. W. G. Grace began the season in a 
promising manner, with an innings of three figures, in a local game, 
and, as it is confidently asserted that he will take part in all the more 
important, as well as several of the minor contests against the 
Australians, he ought, with the benefit of so much and such good 
practice, to give some of the bowlers plenty of trouble. The recent 
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Colts' match showed that there was more than one young amateur of 
promise, and though the test was not a high one, it looks as if the 
professional Painter, who made his d^but at the Oval last June, 
mi^t well have the advantage of a thorough trial this year. 

Despite the ill-success which attended their eiForts last spring, the 
committee of the Surrey County Cricket Club are satisfied of the 
correctness of the policy then initiated, in inviting evenr young 
player to the Oval for a course of preliminary practice, ana already 
over forty colts have been tried, with a view to the selection of the 
most promising for the forthcoming trial matches. There is some 
little ground for encouragement in an evident improvement in the 
general quality of the rising talent of the county during the last two 
or three years, even if at present the liberality and untiring efibrts 
of the committee have as yet Eiiled to bring to the light any coming 
batsman as promising a batsman as Maurice Read, or so likely a 
bowler as ^'the boy Jones." A programme more than usually 
heavy, owing to the important Australian fixtures, has been further 
increased by the revival of the old match with Oxford University ; 
and as all the three representative matches, in which England and 
Australia meet, are set down for decision at the Oval, the members 
of the Surrey Club will have reason to congratulate themselves on 
a most interesting card. It is to be feared that Mr. A. P. Lucas 
will not be able to play on more than a few occasions. Mr. D. D. 
Pontifex too will, it is said, be no longer available ; but Mr. John 
Shuter, who will this year have charge of the eleven, will have 
otherwise the same material, and probably more than one youngster 
likely to train on. 

Lord Harris, who has just returned to England after several 
months' absence, will, it is to be supposed, again exercise general 
control over Kentish cricket, even if he is not able to take part in 
every engagement ; but it can hardly be said that the present outlook 
for the county is very bright. The alteration in the programme of 
the Canterbury week is judicious, and certainly calculated to give 
new life to a time-honoured gathering, which had been apparently 
losing a little of its vitality. The removal of the Derbyshire fixtures 
from the programme is the most notable feature in the Kentish 
arrangements for the summer, if we except the transfer of some of 
the home engagements from Maidstone to the old Bat and Ball 
ground at Gravesend. Every cricketer will have heard with deep 
regret of the severe illness of Mr. Frank Penn, which, it is to be 
feared, will prevent his further participation in county cricket, at 
least for some time; and there are other rumours which do not 
represent the prospects of the coming season as very encouraging. 

Mr. L D. Walker, the Middlesex captain, is just returning to 
England, after a visit to the Colonies, and under his charge the 
County eleven will be sure to be represented at its best. Mr. John 
Walker, the eldest of the distinguished brotherhood, is just recover- 
ing from a long and painful illness, and every one will be pleased to 
hear that he is now well on the road to a complete restoration of 
health. 
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The liberality of Lord Sheffield has enabled the Sussex Com- 
mittee once again to secure the services of William My croft in 
Siving practice to the young amateurs and professionals of the county 
uring the early part of the season, but there does not appear at 
present to be any one very conspicuous among the young players of 
the latter division, the material of most importance to the executive. 
Derbyshire, it is said, has more than one likely colt, but, unfortu- 
nately, the hopes of April and May are, if at all, only realised to the 
extent of a very small percentage, and it is a little unwise to speculate 
on the form of a private trial. Hampshire shows no signs of revival, 
and the small supply of professional talent has been, unfortunately, 
reduced by the loss of Henry Tate, who is suffering from a com- 
plaint which renders the chances of his active participation in the 
game for the future very doubtful. 

As hr as can be judged at this early period of the season, when 
operations have as yet hardly commenced, the Cambridge eleven 
will be much weaker than it was in 1881. Some even go so &r as 
to assert that the Cantabs will be inferior to any team of late years i 
but University cricket is a notoriously dangerous subject for a prophet, 
as those who, at this time last year, foretold a certain win for the 
Light Blues found to their sorrow. Undoubtedly the loss of such 
players as A. G. Steel, Hon. Ivo Bligh, H. Whitfeld, A. J. Ford, and 
C. P. Wilson will be severely felt by the Cantabs, but they will have a 
very useful freshman wicket-keeper and promising batsman in C. W. 
Wrifi^t, of last year's Charterhouse eleven, besides P. J. de Paravicini 
the £ton captain, H. M. Leaf of Marlborough, among others, and 
more than likely senior, notably W. N. Roe, the hero of the sensational 
score of 1 88 1 of some pretensions. Oxford loses the batsman who 
materially helped to secure its rather unexpected victory of last 
June, w. H. Patterson, in addition to A. H. Evans, whose bowling 
was almost, if not quite, as important a &ctor in the result, and 
A. H. Trevor, but it has a decided advantage in having seven of 
last year's choice available. There does not appear to be any bright 
particular star among the freshmen, but the services of at least one 
very promising senior, J. G* Walker, who was prevented by illness 
from helping the University last summer, will be at the disposal of 
the capuin, and on his form of 1880 he should strengthen the 
batting of the eleven materially. 

We have refrained from entering into any details of the doings of 
Shaw's team in Australia, as our remarks are intended to deal with the 
future rather than the past. At the same time, the trip has given 
rise to a painful rumour of certain discreditable proceedings on the 
part of two members of that party which, if proved to be correct, 
will probably have some influence on the cricket season just 
commencing. We would caution cricketers against a too ready 
credence in these reports, and in the highest interest of the game we 
trust that the next few days will give a complete denial to rumours 
which, despite the thorough circulation they have had, should not be 
trusted in the absence of conclusive substantiation. 
rou xxxix. — NO. 267. It 
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YACHTINa AND ROWING. 

Thi big threr dabs have unied their pfogrammeB for the ooming aeMoo, 
which requiras only average luck to achieve a more than average sacoeaB, as 
the Boyal London, under the auapicea of Mr. "Miranda" Lampson, propose 
enlarging their field of operations, and, having obtained a dub-houae at 
Cowea, the head-quartera of ESng^d's premier club, the Royal TaciLt 
Squadron, arrange for two day's sailing on the lale of Wight wmtera, m 
August. The Squadron, by-the-way, is likely to secure the servioe* of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, as Commodore, the highest poeitioB is tte 
yachting world being vacant by the death of the Earl of Wilton, who in his 
day, and that a somewhat protracted one^ showed himself a good sBsa all 
round in most braaehea of sport. 

The University Boat Race is so entirely a thing of the past that raadms 
of ' Baily '- require no details of how Oxford led almost from start to finish 
and won as they pleased. A point or two in connection with the race and 
its preiimiDaries may, however, be touched upon. The time-honoured dogmai 
that weight must tall, received a decisive knock-down blow ; but, oGB^eru 
paribuB^ or anything like paribui^ the dogma is right enough, as has been 
shown many a time. Our view is, that Oxford's success was due to the vast 
superiority of her four or five big men in the middle of the boat^ and 
Higgins, masterisg the art of setting the crew well at work without taking 
too much out of himself, was able to retain fonn and the necessary power 
throughout. The first thing against the Oantabs was a boat palpably too 
smalL Every spectator of the practice noticed this, and on inquiring^ beard 
that the men liked her beeaose they were comfortable, and tharefere memt 
to use her for the race. StiU day by day the &et atared one in the fine, and 
the conspicuous drag aft must seriously have prejudiced their speed, as ahe 
fell dead instead of traveUing- between atn^es^ though at the start of the 
match, by rowing three strokes a minnte £uter than Oxford, they managed 
to show a lead for the first three furlongs. But little discipline appeared to 
be enfoieed during practice^ the crew^ constantly ignoring the instructions of 
their coach, and seeming to be more bent on following th^ impulses of their 
own sweet wilL As a losing stroke often comes in for unmerited abuae^ it 
may be well to say that Smith's work, though not as neat as when perfbnn* 
ing at Henley last year, was a very fair specimen of University rowing, and, 
properly boated, his men would have done more justice to the regular stroke 
which he set them. Faults of style^ to which we need not now alfaide 
minutely, were far more noticeable in some of the big men behind him* 

The result of the Championehip^Matoh on the Tyne, shows our estimate 
of Hanlan to have been no excessive one. Boyd rowed aa well as he had 
ever done, indeed better, having mastered fiau^y well the improvements in 
slides and swivel^ to which his oppiment's successes have been attributed, 
though it is not the machinery alone, but Hanlan's complete maateiy and 
delicate handling of it^ which enables him thus fiur to distance all competitors. 
The weather proved most untempting^ and the contrast between Saturday 
on the Thames during the University Match, and the following Monday on 
the coaly, lumps-of-woody, and generally muddy T^e, anything but an 
agreeable one. The preceding day was intensely cold, with a bitter wind to 
chill the ardour of thousands who neglecting (fi>r this occasion only, perhaps) 
the summons of church-beUn, thronged Sootswood Suspension Bridge^ and 
other favoured spots to witness the last praotioe of the men. At the hear 
fixed for starting the match rain HbU oooasioiiaUy, but the river was in peifint 
condition for rowing, the water being nearly smooth, though highat ap the 
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<K>ur8e a slight Upper showed itself, insufficient, however, to interfere with 
skilled oarsmen. To the delight of his friends, who took odds varying 
between 9 to 4 and 3 to 1, Boyd won the toss, and going from the New- 
castle side led a trifle at the start, which was slightly delayed by his anxietj 
to be off, as he made three attempts to jump away, before TTanl^n^ this tinie 
thinking he had a Mr run, accepted the offer, and they went at last perfectly 
level Bojd, pulling 39 to Hanlan's 36, led for 200 jtads, when the Gantuok 
eame up level, and at the half-mile was a length and a half clear. There is 
nothing more to be said — Hanlan drawing away had soon matters so easily, 
that he stopped from time to time, and fini^ed the course in 21 min. 20 sec., 
Boyd, who had lost form when fairly collared, being thirteen seconds astern. 
A mii^ty cheer arose from the crowds of lookers-on, as the winner, backing 
^ongside Boyd, shook him by the hand, and the men then paddled to shore. 
Boyd expressed himself satisfied with his performance, stating that he felt 
6t, but found he could not go hat enough. Newcastle, or the sporting 
part of it, which is practically everybody, was very much en feie^ and at the 
Tyne Theatre a gold watch was presented to Hanlan, who, slipping it on to 
a chain which already held one given him at his "dear home Toronto,'' 
<ezpre8sed a hope to the effect that the Cities and Countries might always be 
on as good terms as the two watches now were. The sentiment, which was 
neatly expressed and feelingly spoken, naturally evoked immense enthusiasm, 
and the Champion retired amidst uproarious applause. A similar presenta- 
tion was made, on the following evening, to Boyd, who has announced his 
firm resolve to retire, though whether a challenge from Laycock or Trickett, 
both of whom are now in England, will tempt him, remains to be seen. He 
oartainly should, on his past record, have a good chance with either, and 
being younger than the lengthy Australians, being now only twenty-eight, 
this most be a point in his favour. Boyd had a good choice of boats, and 
rowed in a Tyne-built one^ while Hanlan, being anxious to row in a Canadian 
** sheU," if possible, had provided himself with a very pretty craft made of 
maple, and named the Maple Zeo/, built by Warin, of Toronto. She waf, 
however, fomid to be much too thin, badly bulged, and screwed from stem to 
fltem, so that he used the boat built by Phelps, Peters & Co., of Putney, to 
whose improvements we referred last month, and it amply fulfilled all 
expectations. The Toronto craft do not seem very reliable, as Trickett had 
4Mie sent over for his coming match, and was practising in it at Putney 
recently when it suddenly burst, of course letting the water in tans cdrSmonie. 
As these Colonial cralb cost, by the time they get here, nearer 40/. than 
anything else, and a Tyne or Thames-built boat can be had for about a third of 
the money, it seems absurd to go further afield to obtain results so doubtful. 
The ship used by Hanlan in his last match shows no sign of strain, and is as 
true as a spirit-level, and Clasper, Swaddle, and other fiunous builders can 
point to boats in their sheds which have seen a d^ of service, but retain 
their shape perfectly, so that the old country, if temporarily out of it in the 
matter of men, at least shows herself still preeminent in craft to carry them. 
The Hanlan-Trickett liatch takes place to-day (1st May). Both have 
knHODL well at work, but there is no reason to expect a different result to that 
obtained on their last meeting, when Hanlan won easily. On the 3rd, the 
Measrs. Chinnery's Competitions for Native SeuUers commence. Boyd is an 
absentee from the first class, which he won easily last year, and there seems 
no one of especial promise engaged ; but amongfft the juniors the entries 
number neariy a score, and these competitions yiiXL no doubt again produce 

•ereral good races, and stimulate rowing generally. 

B 2 
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*' OUR VAN." 
The Invoice.— The Last of the Seaaon-^Turf and Paddocks-Theatricals, &c. 

In all public conTeyances, not excepting a ^^ Van," some parcels get lost ; some 
are never sent, others do not come to time. A '' too late " stamp crushes out 
many a well-intended surprise ; the difference of ten minutes may make a 
difference often thousand. We were late last month — unavoidably so — with 
a little parcel of notes from the Vale of Aylesbury, that should by right have 
been ^ vanned " if the exigences of time and space would have permitted. 
But it was such a very cheery meeting, the last of the season in the Vale, as 
well as elsewhere, that we must, perforce, not allow it to drop by the way. 
We can't hear too much about that head-centre of good sport and the noble 
fellowship that sport brings in its train — the country of ** rum ones to follow 
and bad ones to beat," — sacred to the memories of many '* galloping squires," 
who have lived their lives, and had their days, and played the game all 
round, but are still free to confess that the best of their Ain they owe it to 
horse and hound. What pastures to ride over, what horses to ride, what 
good men to ride them I No wonder that poor Whyte-Melville called it — 

**. . . The fairest of all hunting quarters 
Line that all Leicestershire cannot surpass." 

He knew and loved it well, and '' many happy days and pleasant rides" had 
he with hb life-long friend Mr. Robert Grimston, now going as well as 
ever, while Melville's saddle is, alas I empty. But we are forgetting the 
present in the past. 

The sun is shining, an air not too keen is blowing, the tents are white in 
the Vale, on the occasion of that annual meeting which is looked forward to 
with the keenest interest by the bold yeomen who hunt with the Staggers, 
the Duke, the Old Berkeley, Squire Lowndes, and others. It is their day 
of days. Two Thousands, Derbys, Legers, Goodwood Cups, Cambridg- 
shires, and such small deer there are to occupy the attention of the giddy 
and thoughtless, but what are all these to Sir Nathaniel's Plate, the Mentmore 
Cup, given by Lord and Lady Rosebery, the Ascott ditto of Mr. Leopold , 
to win either of which is to wear a blue ribbon for the next twelve months 
And first let us say that there is a reminder of old times in the yellow plush 
coats which Bob Worrall, of the Old Berkeley, and his whips are wearing. 
We had not seen the old colours for more years than we can exactly teU, or 
care to remember. They were worn in those days when the Lords of 
Berkeley were mighty hunters, over a country that extended from Cranford 
House to their Gloucestershire Castle, and were continued, we fancy, up to 
the time of the late Lord Fitzhardinge. The present owner of the title 
gave up the yellow plush, but we are glad to see that the Old Berkeley per- 
petuates its memory. Then there is Frank Beers, from the Duke of Gramn, 
and a good man is Frank, as all the Vale knows ; and there is Dick Stovin, 
from the Bicester, Edmund Bentley, from Whaddon Chase, while last, 
though assuredly not least, there b Fred Cox, and fat and jovial Dick 
Rawle, to represent '' the Staggers." All the hunting men are there, too, 
gentle and simple, though neither Sir Nathaniel or Mr. Leopold Rothschild 
were, unfortunately, able to be present. But the great House of Rothschild 
loves the people well, and though its represenutives are absent, friends, 
neighbours, and tenants are well cared for, and the hospitality is unbounded* 
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The Van Drirer is Tcry cordially welcomed by friends and acquaintances, 
old and new, and the first to give him greeting is the Hon. Robert Grimston, 
who b one of the great supporters of the meeting, though the services of those 
hard-working stewards, Mr. Chinnery and Mr. Stewart Freeman, must not be 
forgotten. It seems to us that every other man we meet asks us to luncheon, 
and the presence of some specially-recommended Giesler in the weighing- 
room, at an early hour, is a warning that there is a heavy afternoon in store 
for us. There is Sir Thomas Peyton, with the family coach and the greys ; 
there b Mr. Edward Lawson, who b a sojourner in the neighbourhood, with 
a well-filled omnibus, whose capacity of supplying every imaginable thing to 
eat and drink we have before tested on other fields. Mr. Lawson b a sub- 
scriber to the meeting, and has " a ghee " running, too, so three cheers for the 
D. T, There b Lord Valentb, and the Hon. Rupert Carington, though 
hb brother s cheery greeting we miss. There are Mr. Cazenove, '* Squire " 
Drake, Mr. Arthur Longman, Colonel Harford, Mr. Cyril Flower, and 
Mr. John Foy. Of course there are many other good men, some of whose 
names escape us, and others we doubt if we ever knew ; but we are all 
friends in the Vale, where the bond of fellowship b the love of sport Many 
wonderfully good-looking horses, all good fencers (and the course requires 
doing), that would be a httle out of their element, perhaps, at Sandown or 
Croydon, as the nags that win there would certainly not be at home on these 
pastures. One horse especially struck us, a grand specimen of a hunter, 
Floughbed, belonging to the excellent Hon. C.C, Mr. G. A. Lepper, that 
ran in the Farmers' Plate. He lacked speed at the finish, and only got 
third to Running Rein ; but a bolder fencer we did not see. By-the-way, 
Mr. Arb, the owner of Running Rein, is, like his horse, bred to stay. He 
comes- of a good hunting stock, his grandfather having been a greet favourite 
with Lord Southampton, when the latter hunted the Grafton country. His 
grandson not only trains his own horses, but will not suffer anybody but 
himself to groom them. He knows it is well done then. Thb, we take it, 
b good form. The Mentmore Cup brought out quality, for Sir Nathaniel 
had a four-year-old — ^Strass, by Carnelion from Worthless — breeding that 
made ^ the Squire " go and have a look at him, who was a little too good 
for the hunters he met. Rather a small horse, or looking so in a field where 
there were two or three big ones, he b, perhaps, good enough to win a 
Liverpool. Colonel Harfoid had the misfortune to lose hb horse. Lord 
Liverpool, who fell at the water-jump and broke hb back, the only casualty 
of the day. We believe Lord Liverpool was a " stranger,** and thb may 
account for his coming to grief. There was a wonderful good race for the 
United Hunt Sukes, between the Rothschild favourite, Ridge, and a mare 
called Jessie, in which both Mr. C. W. Walter and Mr. D. Thiriwell rode 
admirably ; and there was no end of fun and excitement about the Flat Race, 
in which twenty-one horses came to the post, and Miss Grace, the favourite, 
could only get third to Cardinal Beaufort, a horse that had been bought six 
weeks before, at Tattersall's, for ten guineas ! 

And now, my Lords and Gentlemen of the Grand National Hunt, may 
it please you to observe that the " decay " in steeplechasing, now a good deal 
talked about, and taken in hand, in fact, by your honourable committee, b 
not universal. There is a comer of England — a very green corner — ^where 
the men who live therein are nearly as fond of it as they are of hunt- 
ing. They do not, it b true, know much about Nationals and Inter- 
nationab ; the majority of them have, we fear, never seen Croydon, and 
Jhave only heard of Sandown and Kempton. Wattled hurdles they hold in 
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contempt, and their opinion of some artificial water-jumps we wot of woidd 
not be flattering. But they dearly lore a gaUop, be it in scarlet oont or 
silken jacket, and they have only, lamentable to say, two ideas — to take to 
their stride what Proyidenoe sends them, and to win. Yonr honourable 
committee will see that they are a very unsophisticated dass, and much bdiind 
the age. That admirable institution, *'the market," has not yet penetrated 
into the Vale, and they don't know the meaning of '^ intentions* No 
Irish, either, need apply ; so altogether they are in a sadly benightened oon* 
dition. But if a deputation from your honourable committee will come into 
the Vale next year, it is quite on the cards that it may learn something. 

No, steeplechasing is not dead or decaying. Metropolitan s tec pl e cb aang 
may be in a more or less evil plight, but we need not break our hearts about 
tbat. There are broader pastures than Sandown, bigger fences than Croydon. 
There is a love for the sport innate and deeply rooted among that cuss of 
men who are, so to speak, the backbone of hunting. In some districts^ we 
admit, that love does not bear fhiit, and we may point to Derby, a head- 
centre of hunting, as a marked contrast to the Vale of Aylesbury. At the 
fonner meeting the fields were contemptible, at the latter they were worthy 
of the sport in its palmiest days. But the reasons for this may be pnidy 
aocidentaL Such a course as they have at Derby cannot be neglected, and 
we hope to see a good cross-country meeting there yet. But, we repeat, 
steeplechasing b not dead. If some of the patrons and followers of the 
noble sport were to quit the scene — ^though of course we ^onld be sorry— » 
we would try and bear up under such a disaster, and look forward to 
worthier successors. The sport would remsun. 

Once more unto ** the Ditdi," dear friends, once more. Are there old- 
fashioned sportsmen still left, we wonder, who reverently uncover when they 
first catch sight of King Ufla*s handiwork ? The last man we saw sakte it 
was John Day. Perhaps the custom, in this evil generation, has £Jlen into 
abeyance, but still we are all glad to hail the old landmark once again, a 
friend to many of us of more years than we care to count, a pleasant reminder 
of sweet summer days when we lazily gazed on its chalky sides, as we ate 
strawberries under the shade of the plantation, or, on more active thooghts 
intent, climbed its summit to have a good look at the July. If ever £ere 
were unpleasant memories associated with the Ditch, and we fear there have 
been, they were forgotten on that Easter Tuesday morning, when we pass 
it in all the glow of bright sunshine and intigorating air. We sniffed the 
latter eagerly, and fancied we could detect the peculiar Newmarket ozone 
that comes from the Warren Hill. How bright the old town looked! 
Everybody and everything was clean and painted. The gented penaooos 
in Admiral Rous's almshouses stood at their doors in snowy bibs and 
tuckers, the children had had their faces washed, and even the namdess 
loafera who hang about the High Street in race weeks did not look so dirty 
as usual. The old Rutland had put on a new face, or rather the side <» 
one. Part of the old yard had been transformed by the erection of anodier 
storey, the throwing out of bow windows, ftc. It was startling at first, but 
we shall get accustomed to it, no doubt. The increasing business of The 
Rutland has compelled Mrs. Stebbing and her son to add to the accommo* 
dation as much as possible. There were signs of activity, indeed, everywhere. 
New roads were making, sites to tempt die speculative builder were offared 
for sale. Newmarket was very wide awake, it was clear, and was evidendy 
bent upon utilizing the means at its disposal for the conafort of its visitois» 
The Jockey Club have been putting theur house in order for some Ikde wfaiie 



now, iMit at praseDt bricks and mortar are all that ca|i be seen. Then the 
» happy thought " of the Newmarket Turf Clab has fructified, and Bolton 
Honse, and the one adjoining it, has been taken, and the dub opened its 
doon this week, with aheady a hir complement of members, a good cook, 
and a good cellar. A very pleasant lounge and boon to many, else con- 
defluwd to then- own lodgings or the ooifee-room of their hotd. So, 
ahogedMr, Newmarket had bmshed itself up in a most unprecedented 



The week was a quiet one, as &r as company went, but perhaps it was the 
more cnjojaUe on that account. In common with all right<thinking people^ 
we fame a Growd, and a Newmarket one is now, aks ! no better than one at 
Northampton or Doocaster. But there was plenty of excitement provided 
in ike ladng, and " surprises " and ^ turns up " were more numerons than 
agreeaye. Backers began very badly on Tuesday, and finished up ivy 
badly on Friday, and thoogh here and there they found com in Egypt, the 
balaooe must have been conaidembly s^ainat them. They hud oock on 
Lady Vesta in the Trial Stakes, and Cai^ahar carried the yellow jacket of 
the house of Grosvenor to the front very gamely. It was John Porter's first 
win for the Duke of Westminaler, and of course he came in ibr conpatnb- 
tioH ; Dor was the boy Warner, who rode Candahar rery well, forgotten. 
Then Petticoat was beaten by Pebble, a rerenal of the Brockksby running, 
that indnoed many people to diink that race a fidse-run one. Still, as Pebble 
was only a neck behind Alfonso in that race, and AHbnso snbsecjuently won 
tbe Akfaorpe, Mr. Craven's ooh should not haye started at ao to l. As his 
owner, how ev er, declined to back him, the public let him alone, too. We 
had expected Mowerioa would have made a better fight of it than she did in 
her match wididie beautiful Golden Eye, but she was in trouble all the way. 
TIk aensadon of tiie ^Tuesday, however, was reserved for the hst race, 
that Biennial which has witnessed such curious running, or rather, to spedc 
man ooncctly, ranning which subsequent events have made curious. For 
inataaoe, how many Derby winners have been beaten for the Biennial ? We 
befieve there have been seven or eight. Blue Gown wa^ beaten by The 
Earl, Favonius by Albert Victor, Silvio was almost last when Grey Friar 
won. We cannot remember all the others, but our readers can make a note 
aad refier to their calendars. Some nro-historic man at our dhow says 
Caractacu s was beaten finr this noe; but we must draw a line somewhere, 
and we will draw it at Blue Gown. If our readers dH^ently studied their 
philos oph er s and guides, the ^lorting mers, during the winter, diey must 
have noticed how often the same of Little Sister cropped up. We were 
told that whtn we came to Newmaifot we should see in her one of the most 
improved among the youngsters of last year. The changes were rung a good 
deal on Little Sister, and Marden and training reports, and special commis- 
sk»ers^ were loud in praises of both. In dubs, and at street comeis. Brown 
told Jones tibat he bad beard Lktle Sister was, &c., Ac, and Jones went and 
repealed it Chapters were written, too, about Marden, but not until a 
report caaie that he had been beaten by hb stable companion, Kingdom, in a 
tnal, did we hear anything, and then very little, of the latter. Little Sister 
wasio astonish us, and so was Marden, and so they both did, but not fuke 
in Ikt way expected. Lord Fahaooth's mare, when seen in the paddock, 
proved to be a very good-loddng mare, with plenty of length and quality, 
aad, save far a suspideus whiskmg of her tail, there was not much auk to 
be found with her, at least that we could hear. After the race there was no 
had enough to fling at her, of course. Swans turn into geese with 
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wonderful rapidity on the Turf, but plungers were eager enough to lay 6 to 5 
on Little Sbter, and rather hugged themselves for having done so. Of 
course Kingdom was backed, for there was no doubt about the trial, and then 
he had the powerful purse of Mr. Radmall behind him. There was nothing 
else in the race ; in fact there was only one in it, and that was the winner. 
Little Sister was in difHculties at the Bushes, and Kingdom was never asked 
to gallop. Immediately after the race, there was a stir in the Derby market, 
and every man said to his fellow, '* this horse will Very near wm." He 
certainly won like a racehorse, but the subsequent running of Little Sister 
was so utterly bad, that Kingdom's position was materially affected, and, but 
for hb owner coming to the rescue, he would have declined considerably in 
the betting. From the somewhat cobby horse he was last year, he has 
developed into a handsome and powerful one, with great muscular develop- 
ment. We were not so mudi impressed by his quality as some people appear 
to have been, and, to say the truth, we thought him rather lacking therein ; 
but he is what is called a wear-and-tear looking gentleman, and will doubtless 
hold his own at Epsom. But there must surely be one or two in the Derby 
«* better nor he." 

In the Claret Stakes, on Wednesday, Pilgrim found a horse worse than 
himself in Great Carle, which must have fa«en a great comfort, and after 
Spring Tide had, in a great measure owing to Barrett, won the Newmarket 
Handicap, we all adjourned to the flat to take stock of St. Marguerite, who 
was the very good thing for the Column. There was a suspicion that she 
had not done much work, but the stable showed no signs of want of con- 
fidence, and it was rumoured that that stable's greatest patron had backed the 
mare for a large sum. A good many clever people backed Little Sister, 
under the impression that the Biennial was " wrong," and there were those 
who, impressed by the wonderful accounts during the winter of Troll, would 
fain have trusted the descendant of Stockwell with their money. What 
Troll, who has all the Stockwell characteristics, will grow into this time 
twelvemonth, it is hard to say. He has fines shapes and a great frame, but 
he looked such a perfect baby that it is useless speculating on hb future. As 
a rule, we are not fond of these overgrown horses, who flatter the eye, but 
rarely do anything else. The race was a wonderful upset. Little Sister ran 
even worse than she did in the Biennial, and St. Marguerite was nearly as 
bad as Little Sbter. Troll, of course, was hopelessly out of it, and the 
roarer Paragon came out of tJie Abingdon Bpttom with the race in hand: 
Great was the consternation, and many of the homilies men read to them- 
selves as to the foUy of backing horses about whose fresent form so little was 
known. But then, why was it not known ? Surely there were opportunities 
of finding out And the fifteen hundred sovereigns. Alas I Alas ! 

It ne»led all Red Spectre's win in the Sea>nd Biennial to restore our 
equanimity. The plunging on St Marguerite had been frightful. The 
cleverest thought it was simply putting down money to take it up again, 
for had not her Grace of Montrose sent a big com. into the market to £ow 
us the way we should go. Such tips are generally considered good enough 
to follow, but it was not the case here. There was a fine piece of riding in 
the Bretby Plate on the part of little Martin, on Agneu, who managed to 
suve off a rush of Archer's, on Atalanta, that we all thought would prove 
faul. Atalanu for a moment seemed to have the best of it, but Martin did 
not lose his head, and Agneta responded gamely, and the result was a head 
victory for the French grey and cerise. 

The racing was not, bar the Craven, of much account on Thursday. 
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Michel, the French horse, who was talked ahout for the Lincoln Handicap* 
won a Welter Handicap without anybody but the bookmakers apparently 
being much the better for it People actually took 5 to 4 about that 
wretch La Paume, with whom Archer must haye been thoroughly dis» 
gosted. She actually acted as whipper-in all the wav. A new course, or 
something like one, the first five furlongs of the Abingdon Mile, was used to* 
day. There was a dim tradition that races had been run on it at some 
remote period, but Mr. Clark said " not within my recollection," and much 
puzzled was the worthy Judge to know exactly where to fix his morable 
chair. They had a half-mile post, but there was an extra furlong to be 
measured, so Mr. Clark and his son-in-law, Mr. Robinson, solemnly paced 
the ground and made out the five furlongs. Then there was not any black 
board opposite the box, and so a man, holding a pole with a Bag on the top 
of it, was placed there, and all these impromptu proceedings had in them aa 
element of the ludicrous. If it had been a close race, or the man had 
dropped his pole, or the flag had come off, it might have been awkward ; but 
for the honour of Newmarket be it said, the man remained firm, and Daisy, 
making all the running and winning in a canter, did away with all fear of 
amtre-iempi. The objea of haying a new course was not so apparent, and as 
it is a long way to go down to it from the New Stand, we hope it will not 
be often used. Marden, with all the allowances, and supposing him to be a 
Derby horse, looked good enough to win the Crayen Stakes, though he 
laboured under the imputation of being a gentleman who would try one day 
and not the next. Laureate had run well enough in the Spencer Plate to 
induce people who saw the race to back him, and a very good race he ran, 
but still, if Marden had had an ounce of pluck, he would haye won despite 
Laureate's game answer to Fordham's call. As it was, Mr. Eyans' horse 
had won within a few strides of home, but curled up when Laureate got to 
him« and was defeated by a head, which • we imagine must haye been short* 
Moderate horses oflen win the Crayen. Last year Cameliard and Golden 
Pioyer were first and second, and they were moderate enough, good- 
ness knows. The best horse that ran in that race, Fiddler, only got third* 
Whether Milord, who occupied that position this year, will proye as good as 
Fiddler b doubtful. Of course the Duke of Hamilton's horse won the 
Twenty-third Biennial oyer the D. I. as he had nothing to beat but Great 
Carle and SoltykoC 

When Spring Tide won the Newmarket Handicap, on the second day, in 
such hollow fashion, the International Handicap on the Friday was booked 
to him, especially when it was known that Archer would ride Lord Cadogan's 
horse. The good looks of fiarbe Bleue got him many friends at the post, and 
there was some money for Frontier and Mbtake. The son of Boiard, 
howeyer, won in such a canter that men remembered he was in the Derby, 
though so busy were the pencillers with the City and Suburban that we did 
not hear hb name mentioned in connection with that race. He has, more- 
oyer, to win the French Derby before he can think of tackling ours. He b 
a good horse we suspect, but whether of Derby class, time alone can show. 
There was not so much doing in the market about either of the so-called 
classic races. The Epsom Handicap absorbed our faculties, though now and 
then money was put on Gerald and Dutch Oyen for the Guineas, and the 
way the public stuck to Lord Falmouth's mare, despite her long and serious 
illness, was wonderful Newmarket did not like Scobell, and though New- 
market b not always right in its opinions and prejudices, it was on thb 
occasion. The talent of the little Turf metropolb went, we found, decidedly 
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for Master Waller or WhtCediapel. They would act have Ishmael, they 
would not bare Wallenstein. There was a sneakiog dread of Buchaaao, 
but we ^mk if the talent of the town had been polled it would have retuiaed 
Master Waller by a large majority. 

Epsom Spring, and the City and Sub. — ^well, we own these are not aaunei 
that aflect us much. Epsom Downs is a more or less charming place in the 
Derby week, in May weather, and with all the glamour and excitement of the 
great race about it, but we don't care so much about it at other times. We 
know we are wrong, decidedly wrong, for Epsom Spring is a great meetiogy 
and the City and Sub. a great handicap. To be sure, a mile and a Quarter is 
not much to do (though it nroTCS too moch for a good many), anci, though 
we may be wrong, we fiiiled to see that class was on thb oocasion well repre- 
sented. If we might hazaid an opinion, we should say that it was the two- 
yearned running that was the chief feature of Epsom Spring. The City 
and Suburban did to talk about at windy comers of streets during three or 
fear weeks before the race, and of course it was a good betting one for the 
bookmakers. So many early fancies went the way of all racing flesh, that 
there must have been jJenty of dead money to work upon. The strong 
leding ftnr Scobell was rather diakcn by the result of the Lincoln Handicap, 
in which Master Waller ran so well, and the racing analysts, or most of them, 
executed a change of front and took Master Walm* on their side. Indeed ao 
one, naless blinded by prejudice, could hdp seeing what a chance Mr. CrawfunTs 
horse had ; and though Buchanan was — after bang at all sorts of prices, and at 
one time apparently hopdessly knocked, out — dangled, at the last moment, befwe 
the eyes oiF backers, to their destruction, the public remained pretty firmly 
atudied to the best public horae to the last It does not say much for us 
that, witli the exception of his owner or one or two of his immediate (Heads, 
few, Tery few, profited by the success of Passaic We don't re mem b e r at 
any of the windy comers hearing hb name mentioned. The prophets ignored 
him, we beiiere, to a roan, and though ererybody knew of his trial with 
Reefer, ** not good enough " was the general veitlict. And yet, when Passuc 
and Lroquob were two-year-olds, it was stated that they were one and the 
same ammal. Certain it is that Passaic was hcayily backed by his stable for 
the Derby, but it was found impossible to tram him for that event, and he 
did not ran. His owner, indeed, parted with him soon afterwards, so there 
is some justification for the neglea Passaic experienced at the hands of the 
prophets, the more as his subsequent performances were not encouraging. 
That he retained some remnant of his two-year-old form we all now know, 
but still we must not look upon the performance as anything to boast of. 
Passaic, a four-year-old, carried the ridiculous weight of 6 st 7 lbs. and can- 
tered in. There is nothing extraordinary in that; and though he ran fairly 
well the next day at Sandown under his 10 lbs. penalty — and some peo|Je 
thought he would haye about won if had been a quarter of a mile fiurther — ^we 
have no reason as yet for beliering that Passaic is anything out of the 
common. 

Neither were the Great Metropolitan hones anything particular. Fiddler 
b a fair stayer when hb company b not too good, and he had at Epsom 
only to beat that disappointing horse Pradhomme, who flattered his backers 
half-way up the straight, as he did last year in the Chester Cup, at the last 
turn. He b as handsome as paint, but he lacks heart, we fear. The finest 
race of the first day was that between Leeds and CheFrond, for the Soney 
Handicap — an examj^e of great gameaess on the pan of Leeds and of good 
riding on the part of hb jockey Barrett, who no doubts a very good boy. We 
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are almost afraid to praise what is called a ''popular light weight," for it 
does htm no good, but the contranr; howerer, Barrett rode very well, 
as he has done often before, Cherronel appeared to have the best of it passing 
the Stand, but Leeds stuck to him with wonderful resolution and secured the 
fiat by a neck. Lord Rosebery showed us a couple of two-year-olds^ one of 
which is undoubtedlj a smart one, for she knocked some of the Lincoln and 
Northampton form mto a codced hat. This was the filly by Speculum from 
Gardenia, who beat Alfonso, Minnehaha, PebUe, Sec, very easily ; so we may 
dismiss the Brocklesby and Althorpe from oar minds, we fancy. The winner 
of the Maiden Plate, the filly by Alacaroni, from Bonny Agnes, had such a 
moderate lot behind her, that probably she b moderate herself, but we hope 
the Gardenia filly will carry the primrose hoops in the Tan. The best two- 
yearold, however, we saw at Epsom was undoubtedly Rookery n>y-the^way, 
wiy Rookery ?) by Hampton, from Hippodrome, who, not so taking to the 
eye as some odiers who were running with her, has grand action when finrly 
extended* She had long been talked about as the best two-year-old at New- 
market, and one out of which Captain Machell has made a handsome profit, 
as he booght her of Mr. W. Smith, the well-known Deronshire breeder, for 
500 goineas, last summer, and lately sold her to Mr. J. B. Leigh for 2500 
enineas, at least so it is sajd. She^had been highly tried, as may be supposed 
from her price er c n money in a field of twelve. She won, however, ridden by 
F, Wyme, the Irish jockey, without being asked to gallop ; and if she trains on, 
and is not galloped off her legs, we may look forward to a brilliant future 
lor her. llie more notable incidents of the rest of the sport was, that 
Tower and Sword cut it the first day and ran straight the second, while 
Cherronel showed how hard he b to beat over hia own course by winnmg 
the Sumfbrd Plate, with 9 st. 12 lbs. on him, in a canter, and Exile XL, who 
was to have won the Spencer Plate, nowhere. It was a good meeting taken 
altogether, though the diief handicap was somewhat of a failure, while the 
attendance on the second day was very large. But it was the two-year-old 
nmning, we repeat, that formed the cream of the sport. 

It was a busy wedL, what with Sandown following close upon the heeb of 
Epsom — a week when we appeared to be always getting up early and hurrying 
to catch a train. No dme for that half-hour with your newspaper after 
breakfiat diat we think one of die most enjoyable of the day — scarcely time 
to answer a letter. Metropolitan racing b very well in its way, but it 
engende r s a lot of hurrying to and fro, and charming as Sandown b, it does 
not form an exception to the rule. Still there was a repose and quiet aoont 
it after Epsom that was soothing ; and as we do not feel called upon to bet 
there, and there b not that thirst for blood there b at the more business-like 
centres of racing, we oould enjoy the sport without vexing our soul with 
questions of what would win. And first, we congratulate the authorities on 
marked improvement in the racing. There was a better class, less of the plating 
dement, while the finbhes were often dose and exdting. It is the one thing 
that Sandown wants, a good dass of horse, to make it perfection. We dmost 
de^Kured last year, and thought that the place would never get out of the 
meshes of what used to be call^ ** leather-flapping ; " but we have great hopes 
now diat we have seen the beginning of the end. To say that the company 
was a brillbnt one b needless. The Prince was there each day, the 
Princess on Thursday and Saturday. Many of our ^amiei damei — not a few 
of our golden youth. The little Watteaus, alluded to by us in the last ^ Van," 
were more perfect in their roiei thb time, and were able to dbtinguish between 
BoUmger and Irroy. Very good were they at four o'clock tea, and the hMlies 
evidently Kked bcu^ waited on by them. The pleasue-grounda^ with the 
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rhododendrons just bursting forth, were looking beautiful, but, strange to sty, 
there was a bck of beauty on the lawn. 

The sport, as we haye said, was good. Cheyronel repeated his Epsom 
victory, giving Tower and Sword a stone oyer the fi7e furlongs, and Sir John 
bought him in for 650 guineas. Goggles getting a mile was a surprise to 
most of us in the Esber Stakes, as he was looked upon as a Bye furlongs 
gentleman. It was an interesting race, and the market showed how very 
fond of Poste Restante his stable were. They did not think he could well 
be beaten, and he and Passaic, the latter with 10 lbs. extra and Archer, were 
equal ^yourites. Mr. Leopold Rothschild was rather sweet on Isabel's 
chance, but the Peine de Cceur colt was friendless. He had not been doing 
well since Lincoln, it was said. One thing was certain, he did not da well 
in the market Opposite the Stand, Poste Restante appeared to have the 
race in hand, but was immediately challenged by Goggles, who, after a fine 
race, won by a head. Passaic was third, and many people thought he would 
have been much nearer if it had been a little further ; but he ran well under 
his penalty. As we haye just said, we certainly neyer thought of Goggles ; 
but people in London did, for he was first fayourite there, though 10 to i 
might haye been got about him at Sandown. Mr. Leigh's new colours are 
the winning ones just now. There was another fine race between Laceman 
and Discount in the Princess of Wales Plate, a regular hard fight from the 
distance, Laceman wearing Discount down at last, and winning by a head, a 
brilliant finish to the first day. Prudhomme, with Jim Adams up, did 
better oyer the sticks than he did on Aintree, and won the Hurdle Race in 
a canter, Antient Pistol cutting but a poor figure. The Walton Two-Year- 
Old Plate was a runaway af&ir for the Lady Flora colt, who, with Barrett 
on him, came away from the start, and soon put three or four lengths 
between him and his field, so that pursuit was hopeless. The favourites 
were never in it, and the winner, an 100 to 8 chance, landed a good stake 
for hb stable. He was said to have been left behind in the Westminster 
Stakes at Epsom, but he took care to be in the way here. We were not 
there the last day, which was rather interfered with by the rain ; but the 
steeplechase season was brought to a conclusion in brilliant fashion with the 
victory of The Scot (again Mr. Leigh) in the International. The Prince 
and Princess were again there, and H.R.H. ran Fairplay in a Hunters' 
Hurdle Race, where, however, he was outclassed, and could only get third 
to Requital. Tom Cannon finished the season well, and Mr. Leigh s luck is 
woSderful. 

We hear rumours of some wonderful good hunters that will be seen at the 
Agricultural Hall at the Annual Horse Show (referred to in last '' Van "), 
which opens on the 27th. It would be premature, and, indeed, unfair, to 
mention names, but already the entries, which close on the 1 5th, are coming 
in, and Mr. Sidney is to be found, most days, hard at work in Barford Street. 
Close upon 900/., besides medals, is given away in prizes, of which sum the 
hunter classes, of course, take the biggest share. There is no more popular 
show in London than that held this month at Islington. 

We hail a new venture among the host of sporting papers that seek to 
direct us in the way we should go. The Winning Posts name speaks for 
itself. It essays to be our guide to that desirable haven, is pleasantly written, 
with here and there a good story to enliven the sometimes dreary dulness of 
prophecy, dips into things theatrical, and, moreoFcr, gives hond-Jide prizes for 
the best winning selections each week. We wish The Winning Post evcrj 
success. 

Although there was a good deal of interest for the general public at the 
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NaTal ExbibitioD at the Agricdtural Hall, there was not verv mach for us 
to note in these columns. For yachting men certainly the vanous improved 
methods of lowering vessels were worth inspection, nor, in their own 
interests, could they dq better than reflect that whatever articles are necessary 
shooldy if possible, be floatable. Mattresses, for instance, should unquestion- 
ably be of granulated cork, life-buoys should be painted with luminous paint. 
Mr. Birt, Mr. Copeman, and Mr. Cornish, all of them exhibited many 
admirable plans for converting necessary articles into life-belts or rafts, and 
these we may see again at the Alexandra Palace in June. 

The Crystal Palace have given us a rare electrical dbplay, and if it be 
beside our purpose to enter into the purely scientific aspect of it, or to refer to 
systems useful for street purposes, it is yet within our province to touch on 
those practical methods which may become useful for domestic purposes^ 
For eighty years we have had nights less dim than of old, but Science, when 
she gave us an increase of light, accompanied it with a vitiated atmosphere in* 
doors that has much mitigated the boon. In dubs, especially, gas is a demon 
that b turned on to its full extent to suit members to whom a want of 
oxygen is of no great moment, leaving the more delicate brethren to endure, 
s^ocate, or quit. Electricity is going to mend this. We shall have incan* 
descent burners with practically no heat, now that the difficulty of dividing 
the current has been overcome. Nor will the cost be excessive even when 
the motive power is the gas engine, whereas when coal is employed to raise 
steam, 40 lbs. of it will generate an electric force which, turned on to lamps, 
will equal the effect of looo feet of gas burnt in the ordinary manner. 
When, as will often be the case for country houses, the power for working 
the dynamo-machine is obtained from a turbine in a neighbouring stream, the 
cost oecomes merely nominal. It is thus that Sir W. Armstrong has for 
some time lighted his house at Crag^de, in conjunaion with Swan s incan- 
descent lamp, a bulb of glass of the simplest form, as many of our readers have 
observed at the Savoy Theatre. Each lamp at Sir W. Armstrong's b equal 
to a good duplex, or 25 candles, without the heat that kerosine, like gas, 
throws off. 

At the Crystal Palace we had four systems, all alike based on the principle 
of the incandescent lamp, i.e. a bulb of glass with a film of carbon inside, 
the bulb having been made a vacuum in the first instance. These are 
Edison's, Swan's, Maxim's, and Lane Fox's, and probably either will be 
selected according as they please by the character of their light. Edison 
gave us a beautiful dbplay, including a set of twelve burners over a billiard 
table ; and to think of being able to play on a well-lighted table without 
having the head scorched seems almost too good to be true. But it would 
almost seem that in the arrangements for safety Edbon has surpassed hb 
rivab. He manages with a low electric pressure, and dbtributes hb current 
with a provbion of small plugs containing lead wire, which wilh^^ife and 
break contact if the current becomes too strong. He has an ingenious 
nieter for measuring the quantity consumed, and hb conducting mains are 
especially well-constructed. Even the smoking room has not been neglected, 
and a clever arrangement produces, on taking out a spirit-lighter from a 
stand, an electric light not previously vbible. You replace the lighter and 
the light b extinguished. 

Telephones are becoming so common now, that it b only r ecessary to point 
out to intending purchasers that that one with the Blake transmitter and Bell 
receiver b prol»bly the best where privacy b required, and you do not wish 
another occupant of your library to hear what your stud groom has to say 
about the dicky fore-leg. 
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Where there is a difEoulty aboat getdng the ncoesBaiy dynamo-dectric 
power Fame's accamulator may oome ioto play so sooo as the oompany who 
own the patent shall have completed their amngements. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Hunt Servants' Benefit Society will 
take place on Thursday, Maj 25th, the day after the Derby. This a the 
tenth year since its foundation, and its second quinquennial revision will 
take place. As during the past five years, through the liberality of the 
honorary members, the capital has increased, it b proposed to augment the 
advantages of the benefit members. The customary dinner, after the meetings 
to the seventy senior hunt servants coming up from the country to attend 
it, and which is a very great convenience to them, will be held as usoal at 
the White Hart, in the King's Road, Chdsea. Subscriptions to defray the 
expenses of the same will be received by either Mr. W. N. Heysham, 
the Honorary Auditor, or the Secretary, at the office, 40, Bromptoa Road, 
or by Mr. Frank Goodall, Her Majesty's Huntsman, the Royal Kennds, 
Ascot, Berks. 

During the coming months more than one pack of hounds will be sold by 
Messrs. Tactersall, and several well-known studs of hunters. Amongst them 
the Worcestershire on May ist, the Essex Union and the Cots wold on the 
•8th, and the Quom on the 1 5th, which are always well selected. Amongst 
private ones, on May 1st those of Sir Reginald Graham, who has resigrcd 
the mastership of the Tedworth, who has always a neat gentlemanly dass of 
horse. Welter weights on the look-out for something extra strong and extra 
clever should reserve themselves for the sale of Mr. Albert Muntz's big- 
weight carriers on Monday, May 29th, when he will send up eight, all very 
well known, when hounds run, to be always right in front, as those who 
have hunted with the Pytchley, Atherstone, or the Warwickshire can amply 
certify. 

Mr. Finch Mason, whose admirable ' Sporting Sketches ' created such a 
^vourable impression last season, has entrusted to Mr. Baily the publication 
of a companion series entitled * Country Sketches.' To those of our readers 
who wish for a quarter of an hour's quiet amusement, we can heartily 
recommend the perusal of its pages. 

: Perhaps the most enjoyable theatre in town just now b the Court. We 
are supposing, of course, that you have seen * Romeo and Juliet ' twice, 
that you went to ' La Mascotte ' as often as you could, that you have been 
delighted with ' The School for Scandal,' and that your eyes have been 
made to ache by the splendours of * Babil and Bijou.' You may want the 
repose of a not too novel story, the pleasant excitement of witty dialogue, 
and good atuations. Go then, but doubtless you have been, to the Court 
Theatre. In ^The Parvenu' you will find all that we have mentioned. 
It has been called a Robertsonian comedv, but we don't think the worse of 
it for that The story b slight, and we nave a reminder of that good |day, 
* New Men and Old Acres,' from, the first act to last. The reminiscence is 
strengthened by the fact that Mr. Anson, as he was thcfarffeuu of that pky, 
^Ik the title rSie of the new comedy, and that one of that gifted family, 
which hat done so much for the stage, plays the heroine, as lier sister played 
a very similar part in 'New Men and Old Acres.' The title of ''The 
Parvenu' tells the story. The risen wvus homo^ the falling squire of high 
degree, the fair daughter of the latter, who b to be sacrificed for her fathePs 
needs, the impecunious lover, &c., &a, we know them aH wdl. But Mh 
Godfrey has succeeded in putting some fi«sh colour on old canvasses, and 
there b a good deal of individuality in hb dramatU perituut. The dialogue 
IS very good ; witty without too much straining after wit, and there are, as 
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far as we can remember, no impenineiices. The character of The Panrena 

vas safe in Mr. Anson's hands. Not so highly finished or well-filled-in a 

pictwe as Mr. Bunter, but very good. Mbs Marion Terry, as the heroine, 

lent the highest aid to a representation which was well nigh as perfect as it 

ooiild be made. She b so thoroughly sympathetic, her voice has that tear in 

it which is so yaluable when required, and then there h the Terry manner — 

a property, as it would seem, of the family. In the last act there was a quiet 

intensity about her grief (she has sacrificed her lover to save her father's 

fortune^ that induces os to think she is capable of something higher. Mn 

Clayton, in a character something out of hb line — a young fellow reading for 

Orders, but with a greater liking for RufF than Paley — h very good ; so is 

Miss Lottie Venne, as the Parvenu's daughter. The comedy has taken hold 

of the public, and will have a deservedly long ran. 

A httle bird from somewhere down Cheshire way came and warbled the 

following verses in our ear the other day. He had 'Patience' on the 

brain.*—- 

A master of honnds voung man, 
A master of " order '* young man ; 
A demon, a thmster. 
When hounds go a "buster," 

A stem and detennined young man.^ 

A master of hounds young man, 
A placid and calm young man ; 
There's nothing that mmes 
The great " Mr. Puffles," 

Bat the " hounds over-riding young man." ' 

A ** Lord of the mere " young man. 
An '* Imperial intriguer" young man ; 
At "Tarporley" glorious, 
Always uproarious, 

** Combennere Abbey" young man.' 

A great " Viscount " young man, 
A jolly and stout young man ; 
A galloping, following, 
BncketiBg, hnlloa'ing. 

Bright green-coUar'd young man.* 

A "would-be'' M.F. young man, 
A " tee total T." young man ; 
A very ambitious 
And highly officious, 

Communistical sort of young man.' 

A "real" M.P. young man, 
Conatitational Tory young man ; 
Never yet has been beat 
For a Pariiament seat, 

A truly right-minded young man.' 

Political " Whip " young man. 
Wrong-headed, high-minded young man ; 
In Gladstone believing. 
Tin Time undeceive luxn, 

A "stick to the Party" yoong man.' 

Another " Whip ** sort of young man, 
A ** whipper-in " sort of young man ; 
Breeches and bootiluns 
Puts on his hunting things, 

A very weU-dressed young man.' 

iMr.C— % 'CaptP.Y . ' Lord C ^b— . «LordC 

• Mr. H. T w ' Lord R. G . ' Mr. C 
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A practical fanmog young man, 
A " Marley Moss " young man ; 
" Seeds, wheat and clover 
You must not ride over," 

Cries the "Marbury Squire" young man.* 

A *' Rookery Baron " young man, 
A clever long-headed young man ; 
As a matter of fact 
He is brimful of tact, 

A remarkably shrewd young man.' 

Hospitable *' Frank " young man, 
** Sticks " never blank young man ; 
If any, 'tis few 
That can handle a cue 
^ , Like the " Worleston pet " young man.' 

A " Cavendish *' nice young man, 
A " nailer " to hounds young man ; 
Sobriquet " Fatty,?* 
Always so natty, 

loth Hussars young man.* 

One other hunting young man. 
As hard as a " Rock " young man ; 
Horsery, foolenr, 
lAfkery, schoolery, 

Dealery " Savage " yoimg man.' 

A white-headed " Paget " young man, 
A " premature Fossil ' young man ; 
Fox-huoting I anything ! 
Pheasants — ^hi^ rocketting. 

The dream of this " old young man." ' 

It b with very deep regret that we refer to the sudden death of Mr. 
Henry Hall, or " Harry Hall/' as he was familiarly called by his many 
friends and acquaintance. We were talking to him during the Craven week, 
and remarked he looked ill and jaded, and ^appeared to us to walk with 
difficulty ; but, in answer to our inquiries, he said he was very well. He 
was seized with paralysb on the 2 1st ult., and died the following day. We 
need scarcely say his loss is, in a certain sense, a public one, for he was 
without a rival in his special branch of art, and, as far as we know, there is 
no successor to take his place. His eldest son, Mr. Sidney Hall, is a very 
talented artist, as we need scarcely say, but he does not follow in his father s 
steps. Mr. Hall will be much missed by all Newmarket hahituh^ for he was 
a capital judge of a horse, was of course fond of racing, and his opinions 
thereon were freely given and worth listening to. To mention all the horses 
he has painted for the last five-and-twenty or thirty years would be to 
enumerate a list of Derby, Oaks, and Leger winners, with many of the 
most celebrated horses in France, Austria, and Germany. The proprietor of 
* Bailv's Magazine ' will feel not only the loss of the clerer artist who so 
faithfully put on canvass the counterfeit presentments of so many Derby 
winners, but he has to deplore the loss of a kind and genial friend. He was 
as beloved as he will be deeply mourned by his family, and hb memory 
will long be respected in the town with which his name was identified. 

> Mr. C. P . » Baron S , » Mr. F. B ^ « Capt C w 

» Lord R . • Loid A. P . 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



CAPTAIN SLINGSBY. 

The well-known Master ot the York and Ainstey, though not 
Yorkshire bom, has inherited a name much honoured in the shire 
of many acres, where the Slingsbys, of Scriven Park, have been 
settled for generations. The fatal accident on the river Ure, which, in 
1869, extinguished the nude line of that ancient family, left the wife 
of Ac then Captain Leslie the sole heiress of Scriven, He assumed 
the old name in lieu of his own, has resided at Scriven Park ever 
since, and when, in 1 879, the Mastership of the Y. and A, became 
vacant, it was with a certain fitness that he took an office that had 
been held so long and honourably by his lamented brother-in-law. 

The younger brother of the present Sir John Leslie, Bart., of 
Gleslougfa, CO. Monaghan, the representative of an old Scotch 
fiunily, which, by the consecration of one of its members to the see 
of Reptree, became in 1633 an Irish one^ Captain Slingsby was 
bom in 1829, and in 1847 joined the Blues. On the outbreak of 
the Crimean War, failing to attain a stafF appointment, he started 
for Varna as a volunteer, and was fortunate enough to get attached 
to Lord Raglan's personal staff as orderly officer. He accompanied 
the expedition to the Crimea, and was present at the Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkerman, and is the possessor of the Crimean 
Medal with four clasps, also the Inkerman one. At the Alma he 
was severely wounded by a rifle bullet in the left shoulder, and, on 
the conclusion of the war, returned home to service with his old 
reeiment. In i860 Captain Leslie (as he then was) married the 
only sister of Sir Charles Slingsby, and in 1866 retired from the service 
and settled in Yorkshire. On the melancholy death of Sir Charles, 
above referred to. Captain Leslie assumed, by royal licence, the 
name and arms of Slingsby, and he has proved a worthy repre- 
sentative of the old name. 

The elder brother of Captain Slingsby, Colonel Charles Powell 
Leslie, who for many years was Member for Monaghan, and who 
4ied in 1871, kept a stud of hunters at Melton for a considerable 
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period. There the young cornet in the Blues won his spuris, and 
there he acquired that taste for the sport and experience in the 
hunting-field that has stood him in good stead as an M.F.H. Since 
he has taken the hounds. Captain Slingsby has gained the secret 
reins of gentle and simple, and has shown very good sport during his 
tenure of office. 

With a natural taste for art, Captain Slingsby, after leaving the 
army, devoted much time to painting, and among other subjects 
depicted on canvas, a portrait of the late Sir Charles Slingsby on 
his fevourite horse with the men and hounds around him, now 
on the walls of the Yorkshire Club, which at the time had a very- 
touching interest. Captain Slingsby is very clever in sketching the 
humorous side of the sport, the ^' gnef " of friends, &c. ; he has alsa 
transferred to canvas most of his kennel favourites, and not a few 
of his hunters. 



THE OTTER AND THE HOUND. 

NO. III. 

Whether the high-bred foxhound of the present day, or the old- 
fashioned rough, pure hound, which still flourishes in the northern 
counties, and may vet be seen in the mountains of Wales, is the 
hound best suited for the chase of the otter, has long been a question 
on which men, the most experienced in that sport, have agreed to 
differ. Among those who have been early accustomed to the 
brilliant action of the foxhound, prejudice runs high in his favour ; 
while the north*countryman and the Welsh mountaineer, who still 
cling with patriotic love to the .old British hound, so tender in nose 
and so musical in tongue, wilfcontend that the fire of the foxhound 
is ill-suited to the ways of the otter ; that he should be used rather 
on that flying game for which he is especially bred, and which, 
from his impetuous nature, he is so well qualified to pursue. 

Much may be said in favour of both sides ; but let us take that 

(rrand animal the foxhound first, and consider the points of excel- 
ence displayed by him in his work as an otter-hound. Perhaps 
there is no one of our domestic animals, not even the choicest 
Butterfly of the herd-book, and scarcely the most brilliant star of 
our blood-stock, which has taken more time, judgment and money 
to produce him than the English foxhound, ror two hundred 
years at least, from the days of Mr. Childe, whose whipper-in was 
the famous Tom. Moody, from the days of Tom Noel of Cottes- 
more, and of old George Forester of Willy, down to the present 
time, millions of pounds have been expended in producing the 
perfect animal we now see in our English kennels. And later on, 
great indeed must have been the judgment and foresight so success- 
fully exercised by such men as Meynell, John Warde, the Dukes 
of tfeaufbrt, Cleveland and Rutland, with a host of others too 
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numerous to mention, in breeding this hound ; in selecting, that is, 
from each other's kennels the mates best suited for maintaining the 
nose, dash, and staying powers that so distinguish the foxhound in 
his work. 

And yet 'tis a composite animal ; a 'cross, in the first place 
between the smooth, long-legged English terrier and the big southern 
hound of a bygone day. The dash, spirit, and tongue are unques- 
tionably the features contributed by the terrier ; while size, bone, 
and hunting qualities are plainly attributable to his hound ancestry. 

Then how, it may be asked, has this hound, so grand in his 
bearings, so matchless in symmetry, and so dashing in chase, 
been reared to such perfection ? The tenant-farmers of England 
— ^all honour to them and their wives — are the benefactors to 
whom we are mainly indebted for this important work. With 
a devotion to foxhunting beyond the comprehension of other 
countries, the British farmer gratuitously, but with his whole 
heart, will give the first cut from a leg of mutton to promote 
the growth and bone of the puppy he has undertaken to 
rear ; nay, the infant ^^ Hannibal " will often get a better share of 
skim-miUc for his breakfast than the " improved Berkshires " he is 
preparing for the next Agricultural Show. And if he is lucky enough 
to win the first prize — ^not for the best short-horn of the show, nor 
yet for the best yearling out of the good old grey mare that has 
carried him so often in the first flight with the Squire's hounds — no, 
but for the puppy he has walked, the puppy that has distanced all 
competitors by his bone, muscle, and symmetry — then indeed there's 
^ pride in his port," and he stands an inch or two higher in his boots 
for the rest of the season. 

That, reader, is the way that our foxhounds are reared to such 
perfection, and have become, as every nation will admit, the admira- 
tion of the world. 

But now, in the capacity of an otter-hound — doubtless a line 
foreign to his nature — what are the points of excellence which have 
won for him so much favour, and which may be fairly placed to his 
credit i They are these : truth from his tongue, and indomitable 
courage and perseverance when once the otter has been found. Let 
the water be deep and the day cold, and then it is, when hounds 
of less gallant blood are shivering on the bank, that the foxhound 
proves himself pre-eminent ; and that, in swimming, marking, and 
recovering the otter, so long as a particle of scent remains, he is 
indefatigable. The fact also of his carrying less water in his short 
coat, as he lands from his work, doubtless gives him a great advan- 
tage over a rough-hound whose coat, weighted with water, not only 
hampers his action, but, with a cold wind, chills his very bones. The 
foxhound, on the other hand, gives himself a shake or two, and is 
dried by the wind in a few minutes. 

Then the compactness and cat4tke shape of the foxhound's foot 
enable him to travel long distances over drv and dusty roads, when 
hounds, on the form of whose feet no care has ever been bestowed. 
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frequently become foot-sore ; and this is a valuaUe point in favour 
of the former ; for, it must be borne in mind that, from the nature 
of the work, the foot, so constantly in a state of soak, is readily 
abrased by road-travelling ; and that, the more splayed the foot is, 
the more liable it is to such wear and tear. In the water, it is true^ 
the broad and web-like foot may have its advantage ; but that is 
positively a bagatelle compared with its disadvantage on dry, hard 
roads. 

No hounds travel such long distances from and back to their 
kennels as otter-hounds ; and if their master is not fortunate enough 
to possess a van, and the pack is a mixed one, that is, composed of 
the rough kind and foxhounds together, he will soon be made pain- 
frilly aware after the first hard day, that, like Peter Pindar*s two pil- 
grims^ the one will be doing his dusty rdiad-work with comparative 
ease, while the other, if not absolutely limping, will be taking 
advantage of every bit of roadside turf on the homeward route to 
relieve the suffering feet 

But, perhaps above all other virtues in the fr>xhound, is the 
absence of that *^ blab " which is so often exhibited by the rougher 
hound. Not only on the drag is the feathering of his stem often the 
sole indicator by which he says *^ there is an otter on the stream ;'' 
but, when the wild aninud has been found, he is still so sparing of 
his tongue that he throws it not, except when the game is within a 
few feet of his nose, either venting at the moment, or lodged close 
by in a bank-hover. 

As a rule, one word from a foxhound's tongue, when marking, is 
enough ; the otter is there, or thereabouts. Of course there are 
exceptions ; but I have known foxhounds without number that, 
if they spoke on a mark, even Judseus Apelles would learn to believe 
thenu 

It is affirmed also by his admirers, that a foxhound exhibits a 
superior sagacity in '* dividing '' the scent of a moved otter ; that is, 
in being able to distinguish between the scent of the actual line and 
that floating down on the ream of the water. But, whether this be 
so or not, it is certain that, with all his flash, he would be fkr less 
free with his tongue at such a time than the oid-fashiooed belU 
mouthed hound ; whose sonorous notes, as he fi>llows the travdling 
scent, are too apt to carry the pack far below and beyond the true 
line^ and so to lose the otter. 

But now, having dwelt on his especial merits, I will vendue to 
pick a hole or two in his character as an otter-hound. In the first 
place, then, he is far too impetuous in his work as a dra^hound ; 
and is very apt, when he feels the scent, to fline over and beyond 
his game. The pottering style of search, so needful when a drag is 
hit, he does not understand ; simply because he has been bred to 
pursue a very different animal, to exhibit dasl^ to go ahead, and 
never, like the '' Towiers " of old, to dwell on scent. So he is true 
to his nature^ and misses many an otter because he is too hig^ 
metdcd to potter in seaich of hin. 
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McB, liioe Mr. Chjurks Trefanray b days gone by, and Mr. Collier, 
both of whom ire enthusiastic m favour of the foxhound, of course 
know every holt, hover and drain in which an otter might be found 
on the various rivers they have so long hunted. For, it is a curious 
fiict lA the habits of the anioial that, wherever ao otter has once 
lodged on a stream, it is almost certain, if a drag is hit in the same 
locality at any future time, that again and again a successor will be 
found there occupying the same quarters. But if he has been 
bolted therefrom bv a bum-bailifF, in the shape of a hard-mouthed 
terrier, and not suosequently killed, it may well be doubted if the 
same wild beast would ever trust himself in the same bed again. 
No ; its security as a hiding-place, once viohited, would never be 
fivgQtten. Moreover, let an otter be fbund, and the longer and 
farther he is driven on a river, the more will he reveal the strong- 
holds npon it, as he will not fail to visit each one in his course, in 
order both to catch his wind and avoid his pursuers. Thus, un- 
wittingly, he points out the spots which on a future occasion the 
hunter will not pass over without close examination, that is, if a 
scent on the river warrants the conclusion that there is an otter in 
the neighbourhood. 

Accordingly, as CYtry old houndsman will attest, the oftener the 
stream has been hunted by him, the better will he know where to 
look for his otter, and how to find him. So, after all, in such hands, 
the foxhound flingine on the drag is just as useful as the slower and 
closer-hunting hound. But on new and unknown water there can 
be no question that the less-aspiring inquirer, the slow and sure 
aniaial that pokes his nose into every wiUow-stump, and carefully 
daws every ya-d of ground likely to harbour the game, is £ur more 
dependable as a finder than his fiery and more amhitiotts congener. 

Having already spoken of the general diflkalty experienced in 
gjettiag houads and aU kinds of dogs to acknowledge and take to 
otter scent, it may here be observed that this is especially die case 
widi foxhounds, which^ of all the venatic class^ are the sbwest to 
enter at diis game. Out of ten couple regularly taken to water and 
enoours^pd to join others, which day after day they see busily 
engaged, cither in hunting the drag, or in marking the moved ouer, 
tbar master may consider himself fortunate if one couple out of the 
ten take to it kindly at the end of a whole season. How difienent, 
OA the other band, would be the result if fox, hare, or deer were the 
game they were required to pursue ! 

At this mooKat a letter just received from the oldest, if not the 
best, sportsman in the West of England, confirms my own ex* 
perience on tins point. It runs thus : — 



^ I had been * working ' an old dog otter in Rusbley Mill Leat fbr a couple of 
hours, when the fate Mr. FeUowes, hearing m^ hounds— the feat is not above 
half a nale firom his old kennel, which has since been conrerted into the Fox 
and Heimds H o te l aent a man to ask if I had any objection to his hounds 



jeong nne. * Maul oatiMf tiot/ I replied ; and wttin a qnaiter of an hour 
dovB came aM»re than kxtj couple like an avalanche upon me ; dashed into the 
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water to know what my little lot were doing; and althoueh the otter was 
nearly heaten, and kept swimming between their legs with his back above water 
for nearly half an hour, there was not a hound of them that would throw his 
tongue to the scent, not one that would take even the slightest notice of it, until 
he was ' brought to land.' Then one of them, after a lot of encouragement, did 
bay him, but not heartily; and a second followed suit; but when the otter was 
thrown to the ground every hound turned away in disgust ! " 

Well, then, by any one anxious to form a pack of otter-hounds 
from such unwilling material, this must be regarded as a defect in 
limine^ a barrier which requires no little patience and perseverance 
on the part of the master, ere it can be got over. 

To sum up the case then. I can bring two charges only which 
can fairly be sustained against this noble animal as an otter-hound, 
and those are — 1st, his impetuosity on the drag ; and, 2ndly, the 
disinclination he evinces for the scent of the otter, and the hopeless 
task it often is to get him to enter at all. But, apart from these 
drawbacks, to my &ncy he has no rival in all other respects. 

The patriotic Welsh mountaineer, however, who delights in the 
deep, sonorous notes of his native hound, and thinks the chase, when 
unaccompanied by a peal of ^ musical thunder," no better than the 
dull work of dancing without fiddle or harp ; who believes that no 
earthly music can equal that 

** Winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long dravm out ; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony." 

And feels certain that, while it is waking up the sleeping echoes of 
his woodland glens and delighting his ears, it is at the same time 
breaking the fox's heart, would infidlibly object to the foxhound's 
tongue as neither free enough, nor sonorous enough, to give the 
chase of the otter one of its chief charms. And the north-country 
hunter would probably take the same view. 

But this abstention from ^^blab" happens to be one of the 
principal reasons urged by so many for preferring the foxhound 
to the more tonguey and, as they say, less truthful rough-hound. 
Nevertheless, admitting the preference on this score to be well 
founded, the north-country hound, such as John Gallon bred, and 
such as may now be seen in the Carlisle and other Cumberland 
packs, is a grand animal, takes without much trouble to otter scent, 
and from his slower action, both in seeking and hunting down his 
game, is admirably adapted for the (compared with roxhunting) 
poke-about work he is called upon to do. 

I will confess, however, that, were it permitted me to begin iny 
otter-hunting days again, I should certainly prefer foxhounds for 
the sport to any other class of hound. But I would, if procurable, 
make choice of a very different style of animal from the *^ gaudy " 
Belvoir-tan hound, so fashionable in the present day. I look back 
through a long vista of years— to half .a century ago — the survivors 
of wmch, alas I are now very few and far between, who can re- 
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member, as I do, hunting with the glorious old-fashioned pack of the 
sixth Duke of Beaufort. They were chiefly '^ badger-pies," and 
hounds of such a stamp as one never sees nowadays. The sensible 
look which their deep jowls, long faces, and high crowns gave them 
was most remarkable. The tongue of the dog-hounds was like the 
fiill, short notes of a trombone ; they had deep chests, strong loins, and 
big bone, and carried their long-feathered sterns so proudly arched 
over the back as to represent at once high courage and a noble 
appearance. 

They were famous, too, for putting their noses down, and hunting 
like weasels over the cold fallows of the Gloucestershire wolds } 
while at the same time, if the scent served, they would drive like 
demons. To see them work was indeed a treat never to be for* 
gotten. They had more of the hound and less of the terrier in them 
than the hounds of the present day ; and nothing less than a fresh 
infusion of Brittany blood, or some such strain, will ever reproduce 
hounds of a like tvpe in our modern kennels. 

Such foxhounas, if entered early, would indeed have made a 
faultless pack of otter-hounds. 

Having referred to the Brittany type of hound, which, at least in 
Cotes-du-Nord, Finisterre, and Morbihan, may still be seen, appa- 
rently as pure and primitive in character as it probably was in the 
days of the good Duchess Anne, it may be observed as a strange 
fiict, that the chase of the otter with hounds is a sport unknown to 
the people of that country ; and yet in no part of the world, not 
even in Devonshire, are there streams better suited for the sport ; 
nowhere are otters more plentiful ; nowhere hounds better able to 
hunt them with success ; and, above all, there are no people who 
would enjoy the sport better than the Bretons. 

As for the rivers, they may all well be termed streamlets, their 
course being a short and a merry one from the fountain-head to the 
neighbouring sea. Bright and clear as the rock-crystal, through 
which the face of St Carlo Borromeo is still gazed upon in the 
crypt at Milan, these Brittany waters, abounding with trout, dance 
gaily along through silent litde valleys, fringed on every side with 
green meadows and dark woodlands rarely disturbed by the presence 
of man. 

The very home for an animal wild, wary, and shy as the wolf 
itself} and the very water for finding and killing him with hounds 
like those of Brittany. For, in those meadows, no underground 
drains have yet been formed to shelter the otter and baffle the 
hounds ; there still the natural holt, the bank-hover, or the hollow 
tree is the only harbour he has to trust to in case of danger ; the 
only home in which he can find a dry lodging and hide away from 
the " garish eye " of day. 

Here, for ages, the otter has bred and thriven on the bounty of 
the brooks \ and here, sole monarch of the flood, his reign of terror 
he maintains o'er speckled trout and silvery eel ; but, unlike the end 
of tyrants in general, his life is only brought to a close in a natural 
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wajy unhstttened by man or hound. So, on eyery stream, there is 
no lack of game in that quaint and old-feshioned land. 

Then^ as to the chiens caurans of Brittany, such as they use for 
hunting the red deer, the wolf, and the wild boar, it has never been 
my lot to see hounds better suited tor the chase of the otter than 
they are. Their histonr, as given by Jacques du Fouilloux, is not 
a little remarkable i and if any virtue can be attributed to a lineage, 
dating back to the days of Priam, king of Troy^ and fiist broiM;ht 
to Brittany by Brutus, the son of Turnus ; they, at least, are entiued 
to high honour in that respect. But, before I enter into a de- 
scription of the noble hound still bred and prized in Brittany, let 
Jacques du Fouilloux be heard on the subject. The passage is 
thus headed :— 

^ Ctmcirmug the Race and Antiquity of Hounds^ and wha first brought 

them into France,^ 

" I have tried diligently to find out, in ancient and modem books, whence the 
irst race dF hounds came into France, but have found ndther chronicle nor 
history which speaks of them before a work which I met with in Brittany, 
written by one named Joannes Monumetensis. This dates from the period of 
the pitiable and fearful destruction of Great Troy, when i£neas arriTed in Italy 
with his son Ascanius, who was afterwards King of the Latins, and had a son 
adled Silrius, fixMn whom descended Brutus, a man deroted to hunting. 

'* It relates how his father and he one day were running a stag in a foicst, and 
were surprised by nightfall. Seeing the stag before them hard pressed by the 
hounds they went up to kill it. It befell Brutus, however (by the will of God), 
that as he was going to kill the stag he kiUed his fether Sylvius, a deed wUch 
caused the people to revolt and rise up gainst him, thinking that he had done it 
nolidoHsly, and with the ambition to reign over the kingdom. To evade their 
indignation and fiiry, Brutus was obliged to fly the country; and forthvrith 
undertook a voyage to Greece, his object being to deliver some of the captive 
Trojans, who had been his companions, and were detained captives since the 
time of the destrnction of Troy, whidi he accomplished by force of anns. 

^ When he had delivered them he assembled a great number of men, all of 
the Trcgan nation ; and he made them take an oath never to return to their own 
country, because of the disgrace they had endured, and the loss of all their pro- 
perty. 

"' He then equipped a large number of vessels, on which be embarited all these 
men, and brought also vrith them a large numbo* of hounds aiul beagles. Sailnig 
ttien past Gilnakar, be came into the Atlantic Ocean, and landed at tiie Islands 
of Armorica, which are to-day called Bretaigne, because of bis name Brutus. 
These he conquered without resistance; and they remained peaceable for the 
term of four years. After this time one of his captains, named Corineus, 
founde d the town of Comoiiaille ; and having attached other countries soon 
afterwards, Brutaa and bis son Tumus.'who had brought with them, as has been 
•aid, a number of hounds, went to hunt in a great forest, which reached from 
Tifiange to Poictiers, a part of the country now called Gascony. 

''At this period there reigned in Poictiers and Acquitaine a king named 
OroSarins Pictus, who resided permanently at PoKtiers; and he one day was 
informed that the Trqjans were having great sport in venery, and that ^qr 
hunted generally in his forest vrith a race of hounds that, when once they found 
a stag, they never left him tiU they had killed him. 

" This King Grofiarius, on receiving such news, was very furious ; insomuch 
tfiat he deliberated on m^ng war against tiiem, and so assembled aD his forces. 
The Trojans, avrare of this assembly, marched all aloqg the banks of the 
with their forces; met on the spot where now atanda the town of Toueb, 
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and had a battle, in which Tunras the eldest son of Brutus was killed. Thus, 
in memory of him, the town was built and called Tours after Tumus. 

** I wished to tell this history to show how long ago hounds were nsed in 
Brittany, and to show also that apparently the Trojans were the first to bring 
that race to tiiis conntry, at any late we have no earlier knowledge than thiSb 

" It is a ftct that most of the different breeds of hoands, which are in France 
and in tiie adjoining countries, came from Brittany, excepting perhaps the white 
hounds^ which I belieTe were brought fix)m Barbary* 

It would appear, then, fhnn the earljr records referred to by 
Jacques du Fouilloux, who first published his celebrated work, 
^ La Venerie,* in the reign of either Henri the Second or Charles 
the Ninth, that France is indebted to Barbary for the white, soiooth* 
coated hounds, ^ich, fiimous for their keen nose under a hot sun, 
are still to be met with in large packs and great Tarietj thnnigfaout 
the western departments, but especiallj in La Vendee and on both 
banks of the Loire. In general appearance, though not quite so 
high at the shoulder, these white hounds bear a strong resemblance 
to the old-fi»hioned Dulrerton stagbouads, which in 1025 were sold 
at Tattenall's and taken into Gmnany, to the infinite regret of 
those who could best appreciate such an efficient and noble pack 
of bounds. 

Greece, howcrer, appears to hare been the cradle of that matchless 
breed of dark, wire-haired hounds, which^ grey, ffn^t black, tan,, 
and of various hues from lemon-pie to gingerbread, nave the true 
characterisrics of a pure hound-race. Nothing beats them in chase ; 
Acj have musical tongues, drive hard, and will face, with undaunted 
courage, the fongs of the wolf or the tusks of the boar. No wonder 
the peasants put their trust in them, nor that the Brittany noblesse 
arejustljr proud of so eallant a race. 

Greece, as well as North Africa, must have been famous for their 
hounds in days long antecedent totheChrisrian era ; for Shakespeare; 
as we all know, in his ^ Midsummer Night's Dream,' makes 
Theseus praise his pack: '^bred out of the Spartan kind," as 
possessing most musical tongues. The Duke of Athens says : 

" A cry more tuneable 
Was nerer holla'd to, nor cheer'd with hoin 
Id Crete, in Sparta, nor in ThesBaly.** 

And our old friend Virgil, who^ the sweetest of poets, must also 
have been a sportsman at heart, alludes admiringly to the ^ veloces 
Sparim caiulos/* and recommends his countrymen to bestow due 
care in breeding and rearing them. Nor can any one that has read 
it ever forget that beautiful and touching passage wherein he 
describes the hunting expedition in which, alas! poor Dido and 
that vagabond £neas took so prominent a part in the forest of 
Carthace. 

Wel^ all this goes to prove that hunting with hounds was the 
grand pastime, both of the Greeks and Cartha^nians, at a period 
coeval with the siege of Troy. Therefore if, as Jacques du 
FottiUoiiK has recorded, the Bretons derived their first hounds from 
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those people, the partiality they evince for their progeny, descended 
from so ancient and renowned a stock, can scarcely be wondered 
at ; indeed, it would not be natural were it otherwise. 

Among the breeders of hounds recorded in French history, the 
name of St. Hubert, the good bishop, who hunted the country of 
the Ardennes about the year 1680, stands pre-eminent. He is said 
to have devoted special attention to the black-tan race, and brought 
it to such perfection that, after his death, his successors, occupymg 
the same monastery, were requested to pay an annual tribute of 
young hounds, as a ^^ tithe in kind," to the French kings addicted 
to the chase. 

Hence, patronised by royalty, the black-tans acquired high favour 
throughout the land $ but especially in Lower Brittanv, where, owing 
to its isolation from other countries, and to the chase-loving character 
of its people, the blood has been preserved probably with more care 
than in any other part of France. 

But there can be no doubt, also, that this old blood has ever and 
anon been refreshed and invigorated by that of the wolf. A cub, it 
may not be more than a few days old, is brought in by a peasant, 
who is entitled to a few francs, allowed by the Government, for this 
service. But, instead of destroying it pro bono publico^ the Mayor 
of the commune, who pays the money, sends on the cub to his 
friend the Louvetier, or master of the wolf-hounds ; by whom, it 
need hardly be said, the life of the little stranger is carefully pre- 
served. A hound-dam acts as foster-mother ; and the wolf thrives 
and plays in perfect accord with the puppies around him. Then 
with these, being his congeners, he readily breeds ; nor is the stock 
produced a hybrid one from which no farther progress can be ob- 
tained. So much of the wolf, however, crops out in the first cross 
that it cannot be utilised for purposes of the chase ; the second 
generation, too, without a drop more of wolf-blood in it, is also bad 
enough to deal with ; for, still, almost every hound will run mute, 
kill sheep, dogs and even attack cattle; nor is it till the third 
or fourth generaton appears that the savage nature is toned down, 
and the progeny becomes amenable to discipline and serviceable in 
chase. The fulvous colour of the wolf-ancestor is often still re- 
tained ; and, it must be owned, gives a character to the appearance 
of the pack peculiarly in keeping with the wild, savage game it is 
called to pursue. 

Never have I seen erander hounds ! so hard driving and desperate 
in chase ; throwing plenty of musical tongue (an important point 
in those big forests), but never too free with it. 

Well, here's material ready at hand for hunting the otter; and 
yet it is not utilised. I am utterly unable to say why, except it be 
that the clSture de c/iasse forbids it ; for, in no country is the love 
of hunting stronger than in Brittanv ; and nowhere are better 
sportsmen to be found than among the noblesse of that primitive 
land. 

For years past it has been the practice of some of our most ex* 
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perienced masters of otter-hounds to travel annually into distant 
countries other than their own, where they could find fresh water 
and abundance of sport. Ireland has been especially favoured in 
that way ; and there for many a year a hearty reception has been 
given to such visitors in search of sport ; but, alas ! convulsed by 
anarchy as that unhappy land now is, it would be a service of real 
danger for any master of hounds to attempt an expedition thither at 
the present time. 

But Lower Brittany is open to him ; and there he would be 
welcomed with open arms. Brittany, too, so accessible, with its 
virgin waters, clear as the rock-crystal and abounding with otter ; 
thither, then, if the French laws permit, let him turn his steps and 
be sure of sport. 

Information, as to whether the prohibition contemplated by the 
clSture de chasse extends to hunting the otter in the summer season, 
could be obtained by return of post from the mayor of any one of 
the small towns in C6tes-du-Nord, Morbihan, or Finisterre. But 
it is to the streams of the two last departments that a sportsman, 
disposed to visit Brittany with that object in view, should especially 
direct his attention. 

Assuming, then, that Monsieur le Maire's answer is encouraging 
(though it is more than probable that, like so many of our own 
people, he would positively deny the existence of otters in the 
streams of his immediate neighbourhood), it might be as well to 
indicate what force in the hound, terrier, man and horse way, and 
what supplies in the commissariat line, especially for the hounds' 
use, would be necessary for such an expedition. 

But of this more anon in the next chapter. 



THE SALMON DISEASE, AND THE SALMON 

SUPPLY. 

• 

A FEW short weeks ago, and all men — that is, all men interested — 
were at their wits' end about this salmon disease. Anglers were in 
despair ; and in Scotland the proprietors of salmon fisheries thought 
they were within hail of ruin. Happily, ^ the scare," which was hot 
enough while it lasted, has not proved lasting, while the damage done 
is not by any means irreparable. Still, and most unfortunately, 
nothing more has been learned as to the cause of the epidemic, but 
^' inklings " of a cure have been discovered, and if these be followed 
up successfully much will have been accomplished. 

I have not the slightest intention of laying down any very pointed 
dogma of my own on the subject of the salmon disease, Saprohgnia 
ferax; what I propose doing at present for the benefit of all readers 
of this magazine is to focus the case — ^to bring, as well as I can, all 
that has been said under one general diagnosis, so that the thousands 
who are interested in the kingly sport of salmon fishing, may if 
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ibey like, find themselTes '^ up " in the question widiout taldiig the 
trouble of gaithering their materials from a very wide field of obser- 
vation. 

With the view of obtaining the very latest opinions and testing 
the opinions of a large number of interested persons as to the cause 
and cure of the saloKMi disease, I have taken no end of pains to 
acquire information from all and sundry, which is summarised in 
the three following paragraphs, under the headings of ^ Tweed," 
^ Tay/' and ^ Dee.'* Let there be no mistake, however, about 
these communications ; althou^ given) for the sake of convenience, 
in die fiist person, they must be only accepted as symbolic of the 
opinions entertained in the districts I have named, and not as mere 
individual expressions of knowledge. 

Tweed. — ^^ In a word, all I can say is this, that in my d»r, in 
my father's day, and in the days of my grandfiither — ^a mighty fidier 
of the Tweed, as you know — the disease has always been about. 
One year, long, long ago, before my day, it was in some places, I 
am told, quite as bad as it has been during this dose season, fish of 
all ages and sizes having been seen covered with the fungus, which 
was known on the banks of Till as *^ the white cowl." The 
seeds of the evil seem to be most prolific when the water gets into 
a low condition, and the fish cannot get down to secure the benefit 
of the tides, which at once effects a complete cure of the evil. 
Depend upon it diat ^ the cure ' is the salt water ; and when Tweed 
and all its tributaries run full and the fish have water enough to 
come and go at their own pleasure, there will be no spread of the 
disease worth mentioning. ^ Pollution,' in my humble opinion, has 
little to do with it ; it existed a hundred years ago when chemicals 
were not applied to the land and when there were no manufactories 
to speak of. 

Tay. — *^ You set me a hard-enough task, and I fear you are 
asking me to make bricks without straw ; but I tried my best to 
arrive at some intelligent conclusion about the disease and, like a 
score of others, have failed. I can make nothing of it, and neither 
can Lumsden.* So far as I can make out fi^om old fishers, the 
disease is new to the Tay, which, as you are aware, is throughout 
from its source to the sea, a particularly clean-running river. The 
grouse plague has puzzled sportsmen for a quarter of a century, and 
may apparently puzzle them for five-and-twenty years to come, 

all the attacks of 
present more plentifiil 
than it ever was before. I can remember the rime when a thousand 
brace of grouse was thoueht an immense number to come off a whole 
county; now some single shootings will yield as many, and the 
number be nothing thought of. My conclusion as to the grouse 

* Mr. Lumsden is the present active and courteous superintendent of the 
Tay Salmon Fisheries, a gentleman who is always wiUing either to give or to 
receive information on the sulgect of the salmon. 



without giving them a solution. And yet, after 
the grouse plague, ^ the bird of sport ' is at prei 
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disease has always been that such epidemics were needed ; that, ia 
odier words, Natore was making an efibrt to reUeve hersdf. The 
moors being in some places overcrowded with birds, a pestilence was 
sent to do its deadly work and dear the gtound for better animah 
dian those which perished ; for, as a rule, on our heather, as else- 
where, it is the weak ^ich go to the walL One good which the 
periodical attacks of grouse disease always acoompluh, is the cifco- 
ladon of the birds ; a desolate stretch of heather soon becomes 
populous by an influx of breeding grouse, which instinctively find out 
the barren places and come firom great distances to replenish the 
ground* Probably this epidemic among the salmon may be the 
means of doing a benefit to the rivers, which some sportsmen 
maintain are at present overpopulated. It may appear somewhat 
heretical to say so, because Nature is a perfect mother who neglects- 
no precai^ons to render her works complete ; but I would like to 
see some cross-breeding in our safanon rivers, and it would be easy 
enough to effect it ; I should like to see some spawn of Tyne or 
Severn salmon laid down in the Tay. No ill could possibly accrue 
from that being done, whilst much good might result As of coarse 
you know (excuse me, however, for referring to the fact), the 
salmon is one of our most local animals ; not only do the fish of 
each main stream return fi'om the sea to that stream, but the salmon 
bom in the waters of particular tributaries come back to these tri- 
butaries in ofder to fulfil the great function of their lives — to 
spawn ! I do not say that this cross-breeding would prove a remedy 
for the terrible disease which is just now manifest, but it might tend 
tostren|then the breed and improve the flavour ; it is, at all events, 
a practical idea that could be carried out at little cost. There is 
nothing that I know of to prevent some fifty or sixty thousand well- 
fertilised ova of the Severn salmon from being laid down in the 
Stormontfield salmon nursery on the river lay. Over three 
thousand diseased fish have been found in the Tay. That, how- 
ever, is not a great number, taking into account the total salmon 
population of the river which, of old and young, must be numbered 
by millions. A salmon stream of a given size will only breed and 
^d a given number of fish ; there is neither food nor living-room for 
all and sundry. Now, sir, all this, so fiu- as giving you my opinbn 
as to the cause and cure of the salmon disease is, you will probably 
think, a lame conclusion. So be it. It is the best I can give/' 

Dee (Kirkcudbright). — ^^ The salmon disease that you write to 
have my opinion of is well known here, and is as old as the hills, if 
I may use a proverbial saying. It Q the disease ') is only a tempo- 
rary afliiction that can at once be cured by giving the fish access to 
the salt water. In my father's time — ^he was a salmon fisher on the 
Solway — ^the disease used to be called ^ the scurvy,' and plenty of 
fish have been known to be attacked and yet recover. I can 
remember my father speakine of a twenty-three pounder, that was 
blind of one eye and covered with the * white fog,' which was re- 
captured next season in fine condition, although it did bear some 
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marks of its suflFerings from the disease. All salmon, after the 
labours of the spawning-time have been undergone, as well as any 
fish that may have a raw or exposed place on them, are open to be 
attacked by the fungoid growth. As you know, the spawning 
process is a very fatiguing one, and gives occasion to counties* 
battles and fights, during which numerous abrasions are made on the 
skin ; in addition to that the animal is often so exhausted, that for 
some days it can scarcely move. In such circumstances the fish b 
just reaidy to fall a prey to any epidemic by which it may be 
attacked, and if the spores of this SaproUgnia ferax are, as is said, 
constantly floating on the water, these fish have plenty of exposed 
places on which they may fasten and multiply. No fish should be 
killed, however bad their condition may be. Steps should at once 
be taken to get them to the salt water ; if the river is shallow, then 
some artificial mode of conveyance should be at once devised to have 
the fish brought under tidal influence. But, mark me, it will not do 
to place the diseased salmon at once in the sea. Here we must 
follow Nature. The salmon dallies for many days in the brackish 
water, before it at length sets oiF to the dark un&thomed caves of 
Ocean's green domain. But that the change will in due time eflfect 
a cure is certain ; and in time, either as a food-producer or a breeder, 
the affected salmon will be none the worse, while as an angler's fish 
it will be as game as ever it was. Mind, sir, this is not theory, but 
is the result of personal experience. To kill the diseased fish is, in 
my humble opinion, to waste them." 

These supposititious deliverances speak for themselves, and readers 
of ^ Baily ' must just accept them for what they are worth. For my 
own part, I prefer such a consensus of opinion to the thousand-and- 
one theories which have been advanced of late by some ^' learned 
gentlemen '' who have felt themselves called to place their mark 
upon the controversy. 

The late Mr. Frank Buckland — ^who liked to have a finger in all 
fish pies— on one occasion, we remember, likened the salmon disease 
to '^ an outbreak of gaol fever," " too many fish in one pool,'' 
^^ not enough of living room," ^' some usual food or element of life 
awanting," and so the disease is propagated and spread. It is not of 
course my wish to lengthen this paper by unusual prolixity, but I must 
here refer briefly to the report of the Commissioners who two years 
ago inquired into the prevalence of the salmon disease. These gen- 
tlemen, although they were unable to come to a conclusion either as 
to cause or cure, collected an immense mass of useful evidence, 
some of which, when examined, is not a little curious. 

The following opinions are culled at random from the opinions 
of various witnesses : 

" Polluted rivers exist where there is no disease/' '' The disease is not caused 
by pollution." '* It cannot arise firom overstocking. There were many more 
fish when he was a boy than now."— W. F. H. Arundel, Bananr, Dumfiies 
(Nhh). 
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** Does not attribute the disease to the fish being confined in shallow water." 
<< Injuries do not predispose the fish to disease." "^ It is a new disease." ''It is 
a disease which requires no half measures. The whole fish in the river should 
be buried in March, whether diseased or not Woidd stamp it out like the 
plague." ^ The disease cannot have been caused by drainage, because drains 
have been in use thirty years; but the drainage might predispose to disease by 
creating artificial conditions."— Macalpin Lenny, of Dalswinton (Nith). 

'* Has known the disease for upwards of thirty vears." " Has seen the fish 
coming up finom the sea. They had the disease oefore they went down, and 
bad remained there two months perhaps. The disease was all but cured. The 
sea has a medicinal and curative effect The worst fish, if it reaches the sea, 
wm be cured." "It would not be a good plan to kill all the fish." ''The 
disease is contracted in spawning." — Marshall, fisherman (Nith). 

" Never saw fish come up the river vrith the disease. The disease comes 
from above." "There is no pollution (where I fish) to account for the 
unhealthy fish. The land is not more drained than formerly." " The river is 
overstocked, and so is every river where there is fungus." " By overstocking 
means there is ndther room nor food for the fish." — Bonner, finery owner 
(Annan). 

" There are not so many fish in the river tlus year as before." " Never saw 
the disease in the sea. It is always in the firesh water.** " Recollects a great 
destruction of salmon in the Solway ten ^ears ^o." " Never saw fish coming 
from the sea with the disease ; it is a river disease." — ^Thombum, Inspector 
(Annan district). 

" The fungus is the cause of the disease. Thinks it is a spontaneous growth." 
** It is a river disease, in his oinnion." " Sporadic cases of disease are observed 
an through tha summer." " The disease has been known for many years. 
Like the grouse disease, it has been more virulent one year than another." 
" The valley of the Esk is chiefly pastoral The construction of sheep drains 
cannot have afiected the river. There are no artificial manures used." " Cannot 
account for the fiict that there is no disease in the rivers north of the Forth« and 
south of the Eden."— Capt. Morden Torston (Esk). 

" It is foolish to bury uie fish. In the Annan the people went into the pools 
and drove the fish to sea." " The disease is contagious. The fish afiect one 
another, but all the fish would soon descend to sea and be healed. The sea cures 
the fish as it mends kelts." " The fish became diseased because ther had no 
food, and were overcrowded." "Has eaten diseased fish, and found them very 
good." " The disease b confined to the fi'esh water. Has seen the clean fisn 
with new skin forming under the scab, and the sea perfectly heals them." — 
McQueen, salmon fisher (Annan). 

" The cfisease is produced by overcrov^ding, because the river will only bear a 
certain number of fish, as land vrill only bear a certain number of cattle."-* 
Daridson, lessee of fisheries (Fleet). 

" As to remedy, does not think anytlung can be done besides introducing 
rock-«ilt into the bums. This would not be practicable in large rivers, but the 
introduction of salt might prevent the disease breaking out." — MacRori^ 
solicitor (Doon). 

" Has known the Doon all his life. Nothing of this kind has ever happened 
before. The disease is new." — Taylor, gamekeeper (Doon). 

"Does not agree with the overstocking theory. The river is sufficiently 
stocked if it is not high, but it would hold more spawning fish this year. 
** The overstocking theory is only a bid for altering the close season." " Thinks 
salt will kill the disease " — Benson, Cockermouth (Derwent). 

" Has seen crows and rooks eating dead fish. The hooded crows would eat 
them. Thinks it not impossible that the fungus was carried from head-water to 
head-water by birds." — Nicholson, inspector of water bailiffs (Eden). 

" The disease is atmospherical. Does not think overcrowding is the cause." 
— ^Leach, fishery owner (Eden). 

" The fungus, he thinks, is a growth supervening on the disease. It is an 
afler-growth, and not the disease itself."— Col. Learmouth, of Dean (Tweed). 
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''The dkcaat nercr penetrates thrmigh tlie ridn. The flesh is perfectly 
good below the spots."— Goodfcllow (Tweed). 

**TIie fungus b ttie dtsease."— RiduirdMm, fishemum (Tweed). 

^ The cause will be sought in Tain. It v Wkt tkt polite diaeaae;'* — ^Millar, 
fisherman (Tweed). 

*' It would be wen to get the fiah down to the sea as quk^lf as poaBMe." — 
Duke of Roxburghe (Tweed). 

Enough ! St^ ail of these extracts are interesting, although, 
when pitted against each other, anything but conclusive — so incon- 
clusive, indeed, that I do not wonder at the Commissioners declining 
to give a deliverance.. I could have earily culled another page or 
two, but the extracts would have been just of a kidney, and the 
passages extracted will convey a good idea of the scope of the evidence 
given. It reoiinds me of a great trial which once took, place in 
Edinburgh, as to whether or not a. certain material was or was not 
coal. "Ic is undoubtedly coal," said one distinguished scientist: 
^' It is certainly not coaly** said another ! Who shall decide when 
doctors differ ? Before leaving the subject of evidence, I must 
quote a delightful little bit m>m a communication of the late 
Mr. A. B. Stirling, of the Edinburgh University : 

" I can only say that the disease is purely parasitic. How, when, and whcnee 
the fungus comes is the whole mystery. I have utterly fidled to propagate the 
fungus by the method said by eminent Ix^anists to be a sure one, namely, from 
dead flies and spiders immersed in rain-water for a time, when a crop of Sapro^ 
ligfiia ferax can be got at any season. After ten or twelve days* immersion 
there is generally a fungus or mould upon the flies, but it has no affinity to the 
S. ferax. Further, I have tried to propagate the fungus upon minnows, by 
direct contact with the fungus obtained miaa salmon and other fish^ care being 
taken if possible to keep the fungus alive till put into the water with the minnows, 
as follows : the skin with the fungus adhering to it is cut fh>m the salmon or 
trout, as the case may be, never allowing it to dry ; it is put into a wide-mouthed 
bottle, filled with river- water and sent on. to me, when both skin, fungus, and 
water are emptied into the vessel among the fish. The result is n //— the minnows 
eat the fungus, nibble the skin, and make a cover to hide under, and renuun 
healthy and fat." 

Now, Mr. Editor, we come at last to what some people thinic 
the most authoritative printed deliverance that has yet Imn even 
regarding the salmon disease, that of Sir James R. Gibeon-Maitiand, 
of Craigend, the originator and proprietor of Howietown fishery, 
described in a former number of * Baily.' Sir James's pamphlet 
professes to be an ^ Essay on the Salmon Disease/ and, although 
nothing is stated on the point to that efiect, it is presumably the 
essay for which he was awarded a prize at the Norwich fishery 
exhibition.^ There's ** matter in it," certainly, but I confess that 
I lack the intelligence to follow the honourable baronet throughout 
his preachment. One of Sir James's reuMsdiea, and the first he 
says he would surest, would be to fi>rbid bj law any ba^-net to 
be added to a stake*net. ''^I see no reason/^ he says, ^ why both 
should not be legal separately, though I much fear^ till our rivers 
are barren of mlmon, it will be difficult to persuade the l^islature 
that together tfa^ are destructive to thr food of the corairy^ aai 
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yir y cul wkat is now dir ImnHy of die rich bccomiiig the cottmoxi 
esstenance of die peer." So <ar so good ; but I am oot aUe to see 
diat the stake or hig-iiets »e either of them a cause of the salmon 
disease, and that in consequence the removal of these *' infernal 
nacbiiies'' would act as a preventive. 

The fsUowing is a passage tdcen firom the pamphlet; it will 
show the style in which Sir James handles the subject in one of 
it»phi 



^ Our much-YsoDted salinoD leg^lation, which has stripped the upper pro- 
prietors of thdr rights and of privileges exercised from time immemorial, Is 
m a great measure responsible for the late viruleBt outbreadc of the sabiioci 
disease. I admit it has multiplied stake^nets on shore, and has added bag-ods 
to staJBc-DrtSy until the gnivid sahnoa which escapes these engines is debarred 
&om entering even the brackish water of the estuaiy until the finest part of the 
nawning season is already far advanced, and any in^iediment, be it caused by 
frost and snow, or by wdr and low water, finds the male fi^ Of ci ' pi ea sed by a 
^Atal flirid tiiey canaot dtschsxi^e to the zosspcrm% of which Urn wry sl^tcst 
a duaatar e of waSer is death, wiiile every day cf delay weakens the auisdes and 
emaciates the fish, the reabsorbiag power of the glands becomes less, and the 
nult passes from the consistency of butter to cream, and from cream to milk, 
and nrom milk to an abominable watery white fluid. The zoosperms die and 
decoDttpose; the induration between the pectoral fins commences; the month 
nicer fittaws^andthe dry skin, itKtf a smtaUe nidus for fungus; blotch after 
blfltoh appeai% and here and there a Ueeding sore on the operculum, the gills 
congest, and the breathing becomes rapid, and the fish, if not long ere this a 
prey to the poacher's gaff or the landing-net of the river watcher, lies on its 
oack spasmodically brrathing its last in any still pool where the current of the 
stream may have cast it. It has died, but its work of destructioa is not over. 
The egMpofes thsowa up bv its fungus sides burst, filling the water with 
myriads of active spores^ capable of generating on any living surface within the 
water, and with resting ^res endued with such vitdity that neither heat nor 
cold can prevent their germinating wherever a wound or sore presents a suitable 
grooad for their fbtal myceflkmi.'* 

A refercfioe to another pamphlet will brins my illustrative matter 
to a conclusion. Mr. John Anderson, of Galashiels, has issued a 
defence, as we may call it, of ^* pollution ;* he has been an angler 
oa the Tweed and ica tributaries for a period of fifty years, and he 
emf hatically asserts that the disease is not due to any of the discbarges 
Sum the wooUen mills of Tweed or Gala Water. Triumphantly 
he points to the Annan and the Nith, where the outbreak of Safra- 
Itgnia ferax was as virulent as it was on the Tweed, and tells his 
leaders that on the upper reaches of these waters there are no mills, 
na manufacturing processes being carried on in these districts ! The 
lairds who declaim against sewage and mill chemicals are adroitly 
cnraed upon by Mr* Anderson, who points to the land drainage as 
a probable cause of injury to the salmon ; sheep dip is also cited as 
a dai^eroua substance. The chemical manures now so much used 
are so constituted, the author thinks, as to be destructive to fish 
li£e^ espedaBy aa they are applied at a season which ensures the 
lirer obtaining a largp share of them. The modern system of 
dtainage, too^ is most inimical to fish life ; the water comes down 
full spate at a moment's notice, flushes the bed of the river for 

G 2 
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a time, and then leaves it empty. How then is it to be expected 
that fish can keep healthy in waters which for weeks may run so 
low that they are little better than common sewers ? Just so. I 
was on Tweed recently, and saw numerous instances of pollution ; 
but on this matter ^^ I go the whole hog," and shall not condescend 
to play off one party against the other. I want — ^not only for the 
sake of the fish, but for those who capture them, and for humanity 
in general— clean and clear flowing water. There can be no doubt 
that the flow of liquid stufis from manufactories is so much matter 
wasted ; in the river it is certainly in the wrong place, and I ask 
that all this be reformed, and at once— ^ no pollution" Is my 
motto. 

As usual in all matters appertaining to the salmon, a: hundred and 
more newspaper correspondents have flown to the rescue of the 
fish, but their contribution to the controversy, bulky as it is, is of 
no great moment. They all tell the same tale, and not one of them 
has solved the riddle ; their opinions, in fact, are as contradictory as 
those of the witnesses examined by the commissioners, and space 
need not therefore be wasted in tiying to analyse what they have 
said. 

A day will come, undoubtedly, when those interested will find 
out tha^ by throwing their liquid refuse into the river, they are 
directly wasting substances which may prove of surpassing value, 
while they are indirectly destroying every year many wousand 
pounds' worth of valuable property. 

As to the disease, I have just to sum up by saying over again 
what all men who have inquired and studied have said — ^that the 
more it is investigated, the more mysterious it seems. The '^ fungus," 
I am satisfied, is ever present in most of our fresh waters, and when 
the circumstances occur, it fixes on the fish with deadly effect. All 
sorts of river and loch fish are liable to become affected. With 
regard to a remedy, it has been pretty well determined that if the 
afrected fish can be got away, in the earlier stages of the attack, to 
the salt water, a cure can be affected. This being now generally 
known, proprietors of salmon fisheries ought to be able to take hold 
of a remedial measure which seems so easy. And arguing upwards 
from the cure to the cause, we obviously arrive at but one con« 
elusion, which of course is, that the disease lies in faulty 'water ; and 
anglers and others -who choose to study the subject might very 
soon give us such a diagnosis of the disease and predisposing causes 
as would in time lead to the stamping out of the plague. Mean- 
time, ^' runs '* of an artificial kind should be constructed, so as to 
provide a quick mode of hurrying afiected salmon to the sea. *^ To 
the sea, to the sea," should be the cry, for in the salt water un- 
doubtedly lies the cure. By all means remove from the water and 
bury the dead fish, but I would say try and cure the others ; whilst 
there is life there is hope, and it is a calamity for sportsmen when 
thousands of fine fish have to be killed in a salmon river, not perhaps 
too well stocked with the ^* monarch of the brook,'' 
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* Since the foregoing rernvks were penned Professor Huxley has 
spoken. His views are worthy of notice, although, like all other 
writers and observers, he is not able to quite fathom the mystery. 
The professor assigns the malady to the brge and increasing dm 
of diseases which are caused by parasitic organisms ; moreover, he 
tells us that it is ** a contagious and infectious disease " of the same 
order as ringworm in the human subject. The parasite, as soon as 
it finds a landing-place on an unfortunate member of the fish family, 
multiplies itself with positively wonderful rapiditv, overrunning 
every part of the poor animal which is unprotected by scales, or (as 
in the case of the eel) by a thick skin. Mr. Huxley is of opinion 
so I gather from his remarks) that '^the disease'' is only a skin 
isease ; there is no proof at any rate of blood poisoning, and much 
of the mortality which ensues fi^om Si^olegnia ferax results 
doubtless from the terrible eflForts which the poor animal makes to 
free itself from its enemies. The professor was successful In the 
efforts he made to grow the fungi on dead animals. He propagated 
the Saprolegnia on a dead house-fly, by rubbing its body several 
times with a morsel of diseased salmon skin, thereafter placing the 
dead insect in water, with the result that in forty-eight hours the fly 
was all over with a ^< thick spheroidal shroud " of matter exactly 
similar to the salmon fungus. The fecundity of the fungus in 
question, the professor tells us, in his paper read before the Royal 
Society, is such that 40,000 spores or roots may result from a dead 
fly in die course of a single day. Mr. Huxley has arrived at the 
conclusion that the disease can be counteracted by salt water, and 
thinks that the saline fluid will kill all the germs as well as stop 
theur growth ; in this idea or conclusion Mr. Huxley is undoubtedly 
sound, and his opinion on this feature of the mysterious malady 
should give strength to those who, like myself, maintain that whatever 
the cause may be, the cure is certain and speedy, and ought at once 
to be resortea to by all who are interested in our salmon fisheries. 
As Professor Huxley's deliverance will probably be eiven at length 
in the forthcoming report on the English salmon nsheries, I may 
have another opportunity of referring to it, after a more careful 
perusal. 

Having eone so deeply into " the disease/' I am left with but 
little space in which to say a few words about the supply of salmon, 
which, under the circumstances, has so far been surprisingly large — 
better, indeed, than it has been at a similar period for these some 
years past. Anders, upon the whole, are havine a good time of it ; 
some of the brotherhood have taken a few sizeable salmon. On the 
opening of the season — ^the poor angler always has some affliction to 
vex his soul — the weather was not ravourable, but, as a rule, the fish 
got were clean and healthy. Of late very heavy floods 'have .pre- 
vailed on the Tay, and sport on Loch Tay has in consequence 
been somewhat meagre, still we could, if we took the trouble, count 
up as a week's work a score of fish, ranging from 18 to 27 lbs. So 
fiu* as I know, the capture of any particularly heavy salmon on the 
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Tar or any of its tributaries has not yet been anaouDced, bat I 
shall vencure to prophesy that the angling sesBon will not cloae oa 
Lecii Tay without the chronicle of a nfty-poundcr, as I hawe reason 
to believe that there are not a few giaoti in the Tay tlna acafion. I 
do not intend at present to chronicle the doings of the safanoii 
ai^lers in other Scottish waters — in £wt, there is no story to tell 
abont them, except that all anglers are greatly gcatifiod at finding 
so fewtUaeased fish. 

As so what are called ^the cooMneidal fisheries," there hate 
been so finr-— especially as coaspared with the ooireqiondiag perimL 
of last year — large takes. The way we know this is, ham the 
number of boxes of sahaon sent So BtUingsgate from Scotland. AH 
the salmon caueht in our Scottish rivers do not, however, reach the 
great piscatoriaJ boune tf die snodem Babyion* Na We Scotch-^ 
men have more senre than So send all our asloran; it is a fiah 
that we imich- esteem, and conrequently korpa good supply 'Of for 
home ore. The following are the figfures for the prasem year : 
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Totals . . 3.598 n n 3,175 n 

Excess in favour of the present season so far as it has gone, and 
in spite of the disease, 423 boxes ! And as each box contains 
1 50 lbs. weight of fish, it will be seen that the contribution thus 
made to the London commissariat from the salmon rivers of Scotland, 
is well worth obtaining. A proportionate number and weight of 
fish will of course have been sold throughout Scotland ; and I must 
say, honestly, that never in any former season have I seen in the 
shops of Eoinburgh and Glasgow so fine a display of prime salmon 
as during the present season. Without any exaggeration, I may 
state that I have personally looked over and examined some two 
hundred fish, most of them over twenty pounds in weight, not one 
of which had a single trace of disease ; all were in the finest possible 
condition for table use. 

Ellangowan. 
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A MAY FOX. 

** What ! xicrer seen a May fox killed ? Come down, old fellow, 
and stay a few days with me, and this blot on your escutcheon 
shall be oblitenued,'* said a Glamorganshire squire to me one fine 
April day. 

^^ Ahy but I am a stickler for everything in season. I would 
rather you had asked me to flG|; some of your salmon pools for you, 
or try my hand at the trout. I don't want to assbt in butchering a 
matronly vixen." 

^ Nothing of the kiod, I assure you. We manage the thing better 
than to kill vixens ; thev are as safe as on your home preserves. 
Alas ! our fishing is a thing of the past : our rivers have long ago 
heen the victims of pollution ; so we always give up the first fort- 
night in May to foxhunting on the mountains. Harden your heart, 
and say you will come.'* 

How could I say '' No,** under such circumstances ? and the first 
week in May found me flying from London into wild Wales. 

Tlie place of rendezvous was Ystrad, in the Rhondda Valley ; 
and when once I had quitted the Great Western line at CardiflF, and 
began to creep up the Vale of the Tafl^ the rugged wildness of 
the scenery, and ant-like industry of man, took alternate hold of my 
astonished and admiring senses. Here populations have sprung up ; 
capital has found endless means for its outlet, and millions of tons of 
coal are annually brought to bank, and poured forth into England 
and the seaboard. 

In the Rhondda Valley alone somethmg like 20,000 tons a day 
are being raised. One colliery is working an acre a day of its six-foot 
seam ; and the population of Ystrad parish is something like 50,000 
souls! 

Treeless mountains towering on either side majestically, be- 
coming more rockv and precipitous near the tops, made the thought 
of hunting perfectly impossible at first sight 

The welcome of some good sporting faces^ however, and the 
promise of a clever cob for the mount, buoyed up my courage and 
determination to go through the ordeal at all risks. 

Up before the lark, if possible, was the order of the day, and on 
the hills about 6.30 a.m., so as to ensure a good drag, while trusty 
miners had been posted during the night at all the old levels and 
stony cairns, where foxes habitated, to keep them out— 'Care being 
taken to let the vixens go in to their cubs before a watch was set, 
amd then to keep them in, so that there should be no fear of wanton 
destruction such as I had conjectured. 

At 5 A.M. the fierce blast of a steam-whistle, within fifty yards 
cf me, literally shook me out of bed in less than no time. The 
street was already alive with miners ; the night and the day shifts 
were changing places ; the hlackened faces of the night-men 
emerging, and the clean faces of the day-men .going lo be blackened 
a&csb. About thirty horsemen, on strong, useful cobs, were at the 
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meet, and sixteen couple of real Welsh hounds, of the purest blood, 
gathered round their foot huntsman and whip — long, narrow, wiry- 
haired, sensible-looking brutes, such as only are to be seen in this 
hill country ; their long unrounded ears, deep-set eyes, and pointed 
noses giving them a very dare-devil appearance ; their colour being 
either almost white with a few lemon spots, or a red tan ; good in 
their shoulders and legs, and looking as keen as mustard. 

No sooner has my friend the Master given *the word to draw 
some rocks that stand at the head of the valley at Treherbert, like a 
mighty sentinel, than the pack seem to intuitively take in his words, ' 
and are oflF full-cry up the hillside. Whips crack furiously, and 
Welsh rating does something towards checking them; but long 
before we have struggled up a zigzag path, in the hope of gaining the 
bill-top, their sweet harmonious music proclaims a genuine drag. 
My hands are too full of holding- on to the cob*s mane, and my 
head and eyes are too dizzy from tne sight of the precipice, up which 
we are climbing like flies on a pane of glass, to give much heed to 
the fun as yet ; but, thank God ! we are at last on the top, and 
there is some nice table-land. The hounds are every one of them 
in merry chorus below us, on a good drag. It requires some nerve 
to dismount, and creeping to the edge of the precipice, watch the 
wonderful way in which they are hunting out every turn in bis 
nightly wanderings ; now down almost to the long rows of miners' 
houses ; then back among the boulders, and on along sheep-paths 
into the rocks again. On, and on they go. The field are all 
a-goe, expecting a fox to jump up every minute. To roe, a stranger, 
the drag is heavenly. I can see and hear it all : a fox once found, 
the picture will disappear. For to keep near hounds over such a 
country is an impossibility. At last there is a tally-ho, from some 
guardians of a cairn of stones some mile or two ahead. The Welsh 
blood is up, and away they go. A merciful Providence is on my 
side ; all the shouting in Wales fails to hit oflF the supposed line, 
and at last it is given up. 

The order is now given to draw fresh rocks, facing the Hirwain 

Valley, called Carreellyn. Higher and higher, and wilder and 

boggier, grow the hills, until I am told that I am on the highest 

point in Glamorganshire, and stretching away in front of us is a 

vast extent of wild land, with almost every mountain in South Wales 

I putting in its claim to fill up the landscape ; the Breconshire Beacon, 

. the Carmarthenshire Van, and the Black Mountains, all in the fore- 

' ground, while at our very feet lies a lovely blue tarn, or llyn, as the 

I Welsh call them. More drag here, and a fox marked in an impos- 

I sible rock, into which a miner volunteers to descend with a rope, 

I but as ropes don't grow on mountain-tops, and the danger to life or 

limb weigh down the balance in favour of the fox, he lives there 

still. 

Oh, those treacherous hills ! Saturated by heavy rain of the day 
before, they are unusually soft. It is all very well to laugh at your 
neighbour as he picks himself up, a mass of black peat and water. 
It is a sad reality to find yourself the next moment floundering 
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hopdessly in the same pickle, and your horse all cut and bleeding 
from a bad overreach in his struggle to gain terra firma* 

To pour brandy over the wound from your flask, instead of down 
your throat, and send him limping home by a trusty miner, is the 
verdict of necessity ; and a long trudge home in butcher boots helps 
to condition a man. When the valley is reached at last, it is 
cheery news to hear that three noted hunters have had all the fun 
to themselves with a fox, and four hounds, although without blood. 
Headed by the watchers, the fox had, as I imagined he would do, 
turned short back, and emerged from the cliff behind us, giving the 
advantage to the rear-rank men, whose shouts were deadened by 
the noise ahead. 

A jolly dinner of sportsmen at the Pentre Hotel, to which an 
appetite wetted by mountain air added zest, closed the first day's 
mountain sport. 

On the morrow, the aforesaid steam-blast to the early risers 
sounds from the '^ Ocean " colliery, and puts us a-going in nrst-rate 
time, and to-day we descend the valley a short distance, and then 
ascend the mountains on the opposite side. Our cavalcade gains 
strength as it goes, and many a nieht-coUier forsakes his day- 
dreams for a cheery day on the hills. We ascend by a less dangerous 
path than yesterday, while the hounds try some rocks on our left, 
and striking a drag, take us beautifully over a fairly rideable line for 
a couple of miles. Imagine, reader, as bright and beautiful a morning 
as ever was seen, with a regular otter-hunting drag, worked steadily 
and systematically over the open, until fresh hills and valleys open 
out before you, and the far-famed Ogmore Valley is at your feet. 
More rocks, of course — ^there is not a hillside without them — ^and 
the drag evidently improves. The huntsman, surnamed Rufus, 
cheers them to the echo, and then gives a wild tally-ho, which has 
such a remarkable effect on the fox as he jumps out of a crevice, 
that he forthwith commits suicide by alighting in the hounds' mouths 
below, and they all appear to roll down to certain perdition iif their 
confused worry. It proves a toothless old warrior, and I have to 
confess myself in a small minority, when the loss of a run is voted a 
miserable selL 

Again we move forward, and a grand amphitheatre of rocks is 
tried \ and no English master of hounds would believe how hounds 
like these are able to draw rocks without being dashed to pieces. 
As for myself, I had become quite bold in peering over crags, but it 
fiairly malces my hair stand on end to see the hounds work the scent 
unerringly through such breakneck places. It is pronounced a vixen 
this time by our watchers, and she has earthed this morning in an 
old level So away we file once more, defiling over treacherous 
ground like sheep after an old bell-wether. Another drae — the air 
seems full of them — ^this time across the open hill. Like Indian 
trackers the canny field spread themselves over the black peat-bogs, 
and pad him cleverly, declaring that the hounds are running heel- 
way, j This is proved, when a half-devoured lamb is discovered, 
and the drag stops; the farmers mutter revengeful sounds, and 
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bacsk we go to the point where the scent had first been ciossed — 
those unerring noses at once pick it up, althou^ at mid-day, and in 
less than five minutes thef seem to dash like spring boks from nxrk 
to rock, as they view him below them. The scene now beggars 
description. Away goes everybody, everywhere. The hill-top is 
lined widi horse and foot in an instant ; the fox tries to break over 
the tap, but is shouted at, and galloped after successfully. 

I gaze at the scene woaderingly, not knowing the mraiod in their 
madness, which seals a safe retreat from our foe. 

Forced, theicfare, along the hillside, away we go, gaHofNng as if 
on the edge of a plate. On the next plaSoas the same scene is 
enacted, with the same result, and on we go again. Poor fellow ! 
aU this heading and Mloaing, to say nothii^ of a hot May sun, 
soon tsUs a tale on him?— great fine dog-«fcix as he evidently is, he 
does not carry himself so gaily now, and turns down towards the 
traU^ only to meet fiesh faes^ m a voUey of shouts from the miners 
below. How curious to watch him, more than a thousand feet 
below us, evidendy going h^h and in difficulties. Now a hound 
gets a view at linn iirom above, and cuts him off; he dodges behind 
a low stone wall, and then lies down in a gttlly ; but this staunch 
hound (I IcsffOt her name, it was tBeanty) will not be outwitted^ 
and in another tninule she iias |iinned 'her victim. Thirty minutely 
without a check, is the Leicesleishire verdict. AU the Wckh 
saints deliver me firom such another perilous descent as we make ^ 
die finale of this iirilliaBt buist, to witness the break-up of this 
genuioe May fesc. I would much mther have descended Snowdon^ 
or^Boended Mont iBlanc. Of course eveiyhody is deliglited ; Ac 
nscally lamb*destmyer liaB been slain, and the temers ane avenged. 
1 4n¥e little dovbt that :these old ruflbns, having 'cacapod from the 
plains, seek shelter up in these appatently safe fastnesses in the 
spring of the yen, where there is no game on which to feast, so 
that lamb — real little mountain lamb — is sweet; delicieus food. 

We toast him right royally at the first decent pufaljc (and there 
are plenty of them) that we reach in the valley. We praise our 
charming little stecn that has to-day caried us safely over precipice 
and bog, and bidding a lingering good-bye to our hospitable Welsh 
mountaineers, are safe in C^diff in no time. 

«' Well, I hope," says the Squire, "you aiae gratified with our 
way of killing a May fox in Glamorganshire ?" 

^^ Perfectly," I reply. ^ Your hounds are animals that I admire 
more than I can tell you ; they are nuule for the country, and the 
country is made far them. They have music, nose, pace, sense, self- 
reliance, and drive ; what more can you want ?" 

^•You are right," rejoins he ; '^they ought to he good, for they 
have been in my fitouly, handed down in their purity from generation 
to generation, for more than two hundred years." 

^ Then you beat all the Dukes of Rutland, Beaufort, or Cleve- 
land, in your proud hound lineaee, and long may you awake those 
glorious echoes in the Rhoodda Vadley I" 
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THE WARD UNION HUNT. 

WaYT£-M£Lyiu.£, whose pen graced eveiythioe; that it touched^ 
has in his 'Son« and Verses' given us a metrical account of a 
run with the Wards, which, if somewhat exaggerated and over- 
Goloured by poetic license, has still much of accuracy and ver- 
mmilitiide in its portraiture ; but the lyrist, following the Pindaxk 
pattern, deals mainly with generalisations, and seizing the salient 
characteristics of the fleetine pageant, ignores details and the prosaic 
accessories of the picture. Be it our task now to fill in the imaginary 
camraas with the real dramatis persotuB^ and to descend bosn, the 
poetry of generalities to the plain prose of particulars. 

'< Wtt MoivoglrtiKBMtmr well \mX infli Ihe ^aidi,'' 



sm die bard, puoaii^ on the luune of the president of the cbaae, 
ms. Leonaid Monrogh, whose portrait graced one of the AumbeiB 
•f ^ BaSjr ' two or three years s^o. Let «• endbuKMir now lo hunt 
with ^the Wai4b " txhday^ This paper he the tiu/ on which our 
plttiaed Pegasus canters or ahambles akii|g« 

The title ^ these hounds, '« The Ward Unbn " (tboHg^ '^ The 
Wwds '* is their fauniliar nanoc), points significantly to ifaoir otjgiiH— 
a fwtioii of the two packs oi st^ghounds, civil and military, that 
diwded the country between Dublin and Duoboyne, and eastcaaida, 
iar aevecd nsiles abiy the coast, as fiyr as SkcKries and Balbriggaa. 
Of course the places named were not se^ j« pilkrs «f Hercules, m 
fix the boundaries of lival instimciooa, bii^ as a matter ^ef Act, the 
duMe kept ^tvj much within a cordon dnM^n mind these towna 
and villages Md only adreaturous atags, de tris loHigme AaUime^ 
wandered oMich further a^ld, Mein| that in those days the kennek 
of both packs were kept nearer Dublin than Anhboucnei and a 
radius of six or aeven miles was thus secured— an aiea laigie enough 
fiir the fallow deer that were then the usual ^piany* But a previous 
amalgamation had taken place between two * Co. Dublin packs, 
known as the HolWwood and Dublin, and their united forces wieie 
styled ^ the Wards, from the river or trout-otream that meanders 
pleasantly through much of the pasture-land traversed by these 
kaiinds and their fidiowera, whether in chase of the emancipated fine 
or the uncarted deer. *' The Wards," thus augmented, aoquiied fiune, 
status, and preatig^ under Mr« Peter Alley, who was eventually 
succeeded by his brother Charles. But the military staghounds, if 
of more recent origin than their civil brethren, can claim some bright 
seasons of sport and flashes of brilliant auccess, chequered by the 
constantly recurring changes which form part of garrison eaustence. 
Originally imported by the late Lord Howth, who bought them 
from Captain Stanley, they were sold by him to the garrison of 
Dublin,. and were alternately mastered by Captain Armic, Captain 
Foarealer, ^' Billy Hutchinson *' (Lord Dono^ghmore's brother), nod 
Cobnel Bernard ^ all nun who laved n fiut thing over the grass. 
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and would quite hold their own between the flags with the amateurs 
of their day — Peel, Ede, Thomas, Goodman, McCraith, Laurence, 
and the rest of that brilliant band. The garrison hounds reached 
their apogee under the united management of the two latter, who 
were close kinsmen, and boimd together by a common love for sport, 
as well as by ties of blood. A drag, oh ditj was generally laid to 
the advertised rendezvous for the day, and a sort of paper-chase 
afFair was arranged for their return homewards, a *^ hare " or ^^ stag" 
being started on horseback, with a certain amount of law, when his 
friends pursued, and the first man who could touch him with his 
hunting-crop was the winner of the chase ; needless to say, the line 
of retreat selected by the human quarry varied according to his own 
daring, and the capability of his hunter. When we drifted into the 
Crimean war, in our feckless fashion, the existence of the pack 
become so precarious that policy suggested an amalgamation with 
the civil, or more permanent pack, and ever since ^^ the Wards " 
have been the Ward Union hounds, and their fields, as might be 
imagined, are largely leavened with the military element. After 
one or two changes, the institution fell under the control of an 
elected committee, and though the constitution of the corporation is 
as republican as can be, the chief control of arrangements connected 
with the Hunt has devolved upon Mr. Leonard Morrogh, who, 
uniting the most sporting impulses and tastes with great business 
faculties and the capabilities of organisation, has, by the most un- 
swerving energy and perseverance, made the Ward Union Hunt 
one of the most flourishing and popular associations in the island. 
Of course he has been nobly seconded, and the toil co-operant to an 
end is seen in results which no similar pack in the kingdom — ^not 
even Her Majesty's or the Baron's— could hope to rival successfully. 
At the moment that I write it is pretty well known among hunting 
men generally, that the Ward Union exchequer not only shows a 
balance in its fiivour, but an actual rest, after having paid liberally 
for damage done by the hunting hordes who follow this pack in 
great numbers three times a week, but in especial force on Saturdays, 
when half Dublin is equitant and saltant, and a number of on- 
lookers come down in drags, phaetons, and *^ outsiders,*' to witness 
the evolutions of the skirmishing squadron ; to head the stag and 
hounds occasionally on bye-roads, and to have a theme for the week 
in the deeds of Derrin' Do achieved by *^ Gussy, and Larry and 
Bob." Nor is it by any means unworthy of special record that, in 
a year such as we in Ireland have recently experienced, when the 
Irish instinct and traditional passion for sport, warped by Land 
League loafers and missionaries of American rowdyism, was turned 
into deadlv hostility to hunting in its best phases ; when Boycotting 
became tne fashion of the day, and the continual banning of fox- 
hunters broke up several well-established packs throughout the 
island. *^ It may be for years, and it may be for ever,^ that the 
Ward Union Hunt retained its prestige and popularity wholly un- 
impaired, and was able to ofier asylum and welcome to not a few 
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eallant pursuers whose native hunting-grounds knew them no more. 
It cannot be supposed that this immunity from the troubles that 
surrounded similar institutions throughout the Emerald Isle was the 
offspring of any mushroom popularity in the executive, or begotten 
by any special hunting privileges accorded to the farmers and graziers 
who occupy the extensive arena traversed by the Ward Union stag- 
hounds. Like all solid growths and substantial sentiments, it resulted 
from a long course of hunting policy which, if more generally 
adopted, might have arrested the crusade against the chase, or 
diverted its violence into other channels. Tne directors of this 
association, starting from the standpoint that hunting was permissive^ 
and not privileged ; that it should be 

" Broad: based upon the people*8 will ;*' 

holding that rights of Free Warrenne and such other feudal 
anachronisms were obsolete, or at any rate most inappropriate for 
revival, they made it their special care to gauge the popular temper, 
and learn the beatings of the national pulse, and by large-minded 
liberality, promptness in meeting claims (for bis dat qui citb dat 
is truer of hunting largesses than of almost any other), and by 
showing that they wished as many as possible to share in the benefits 
and pleasures of the chase, in which they were specially interested, 
they succeeded in thoroughly enlisting the people — farmer, grazier, 
herd and labourer — in their favour, and putting the Hunt on a 
popular pedestal. To be sure they had the special advantage of 
having to deal for the most part with a sporting body of landholders, 
whose sympathies were all in their favour ; but intercalated among 
the large holdings were the occupiers of many smaller tenancies, to 
whom a charge of cavalry at recurring intervals could not be the 
pkasantest of visions, and who, if so minded, might plead their 
high rents, and the competition engendered by land-hunger in the 
proximity to the metropolis ; the levelness of their lands, and their 
consequent greater peril in wet weather ; but, as a matter of fact^ 
these minor stars in the agricultural firmament are, almost to a man 
and a woman, most friendly to and proud of '^ the Wards. ' But 
while much, indeed most of, the credit for the entente cardiale 
between the occupiers and the invaders of the soil is due to the 
wise measures of the diligent directorate, no narrative of the Ward 
Hunt would be complete or historic without an allusion to their 
£imous huntsman, Charlie Brindley, who began life as an assistant 
in the training stables of Mr. Carr, of Hednesford, for which he 
rode occasionally as a lad ; he then entered Lord Howth's service, 
and when the Ward Union hounds were put on their present 
footing he became their huntsman and kennel manager at Ashbourne, 
and iiUed that office most worthily till the fell sergeant called him 
away to happier hunting-grounds, we trust, some three years ago, 
his mantle falling naturally upon his son, Jem Brindley, who turned 
hounds to his father for many seasons, and who has inherited many 
of his shining and sterling qualities. Chariie Brindley was far more 
than a mere huntsman, clever and straight in his special vocation* 
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He was a man of large mindy great resolution, and tboRMi^y syile^ 
matic in his conduct of afiws. Genial and pleasant in his HMunti 
to a degree, he nerer forgot his early training, or became what eke 
early English settlers in this island are said to ba?e done, mofe Iriik 
than the natives ; hence the Ashboome kennels, paddocks^ and 
stables were erer, as they now are, models of cleanliness, neatnesi| 
and economical management. The general regret felt for Charlie 
Brindley, not only by those to whom his broad back had <^n 
proved a comforting beacon, when engaged among the Scylhr uti 
Charybdes of the Dublin county navigation, and where a pilot was 
absolutely necessary for progress in ptirsaic — ^by the executi^^e and 
regular habitues of the Hunt — but by an immense aggregate of the 
gentry and farmers throughout a very wide district, found expression 
in one of the largest funerals recollected in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, and in a more enduring record in stone, in the form of an 
Aberdeen granite obelisk, erected on a gentle acclivity near Donough- 
more Chapeli a point where stags have often been taken and often 
enlarged. George Woodman, who turns the hounds to Jem 
Brindley, came over to Ashbourne a few years ago fix>m the Vine, 
and returned with Lord Spencer to do duty in the Pytcbley woodlands^ 
and when his lordship gave up hounds he retm'ned to the Ward 
Union kennels, where his sterling qualities are well appreciated, for 
he has proved a good, careful rider, brilliant if required to be so, bat 
always steady, patient, and persevering ; and when it is recollected 
that, while the ordinary hunring man who goes out for bis pleasure, 
or to win the bubble reputation ev*n at the double's mouth, am in a 
stag-hunt pull up when and where he chooses, and go home ad libitum^ 
the hunt servants are forced to plod on to the end, 

*' Be the day weary or never so loog," 

with occasionally twenty miles or more of indifierent road to Cravcfae 
ere they can reach home and its creature comforts, it wiU be evident 
that such qualities as nursing and saving sane quite as nccesnry as 
dash and impetus/ 

It was something of a stroke of genius that made the executive of 
this association secure the old coaching inn of Ashbourne, with its 
rather large curtilage and ovtbutldings, by lease sealed, signed, and 
delivered ; for it formed a nucleus for the future development of the 
resources and capabiliries of the Club. The premises are large and 
comfortable, giving bipeds and quadrupeds ^r more cubic space 
than the men of science declare necessary to health \ and besidea the 
quarters of the huntsman and his staff, there are rooms appropriated 
to the members of the Hunt, the committee and their friends; and 
there some of opima sfolia of the chase are displajred, among them 
the head of Boyne Water, perhaps the best rwining deer ever knoiwii 
to the establishment, whose penchant for diat storied stveam gained 
him his sobriquet de ckasse.^ Twenty miles was merely a canter to 
him, as he strided along like Maseppa^ 

<< With that long gallop that can tire 
\ The toiling pack, the hooter^ f&r* 
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Here, too, majrbe seen the portraits of the Empress of Austria, who 
won peerless fame in these hanting-grounds i and of Lord and 
Lady Spencer, of whom it may be averred, that if the prayer of the 
Milesian mendicant, ^ Long may you reign," whkb often muttered 
in vain hopes of a fugitive copper, but is sometimes the genuindr 
grateful tribute of an overcharged heart, had been heard in higii 
official circles and granted, we had not witnessed the present 
crusade against the chase, or the Jehad and Jacquerie directed 
against the gentry, and all obnoxious to the demagogues of the da^. 
^vxpauh minora canamus ; for Irish politics have been made such 
a disgusting imbroglio that it is unpleasant even to write of, or 
allude to them. Here, too, is a capital proof of Osborne's well- 
known picture of the Ward Union Hunt, with its counterfeit pre- 
sentments of many heroes of the Hunt, some of whom are still in 
the quick, as enthusiastic as ever about the chase of the stag, and as 
hard riders (over their claret) as in the era of their hot youth and 
Consul Plancus. Some of them have passed away to fresh fields 
and pastures new of Eiysian expanse, where perad venture honesty 
of purpose, stiaightness of aim, and high courage, tempered by 
generosity and good-feeling, gain them guerdon of recognition and 

^ The dust of some is Iri^ earth, 
AmoMg their own they rest ; 
And the same land that gave them birth 
Has caught them to her breast. 

Maoy are gone, but still lives on 

The fame of those that died; 
AH true men, like you men, 

Remember them with pride.'' 

These lines were written by a "National" versifier, but they 'are 
so stirring and so metrical, and in some sense so apposite to our 
theme, that I quote them here. Here is poor ^ Rufus " Mont- 
gomery, with his brother Langobard, Lord Spencer, who, very 
well mounted, always rode very straight over the Ward vales. Here 
is the Squire of Bellinter, Mr. J. J. rrcston, well known in chasing 
story as the owner of Brunette, who can still ride almost as well as 
when he beat the famous Allan McDonough on Peter Simple. 
Here are Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Morrogh, of whom we may quote 
Whyte-Melville again when he writes, 

*' Then success to the master ! more power, and long life ! 
Success to his horses, his hounds, and his men ! 
And the brightest of days to his fair lady ¥nfe I 
May she lead us and beat us again and again ! " 

Here are » Billy'' Dockett, the Galen of the gaUop; "Fisty'^ 
Buder, who can ride with one arm as well as many with two (apt 



iUustratioD of the virtue of Iravine horses' heads alone, which was 
one of Lord Clanricarde's ^ secrets ' of horsemanship) ; J. O'Reilly^ 
^w4io^" Uhe Jack Adams, ^ coaches so well ;" Mr. H« Watson, about 
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the best horseman of the picture and the neatest ; Leicester Cuzon 
Smyth, a great and genersd fitvourite with all ; Meldon, the mighty 
hunter, and Tom Harper, of whom a punster remarked that ^* he 
never played second fiddle." These are merely a few elegant extracts 
taken from the canvass, and not meant to be exhaustive, or more 
than representative. 

Bulwer Lytton tells us, through the mouth of the wise and great 
Cardinal, that the pen is mightier than the sword. I think it is in 
the Ward hunting-grounds, and that on the review of a decade or 
two, the wielders of the quill will be found to have gone further 
and better than Messieurs les Militaires (I speak not now of the 
emeriti) who guard our empire and garrison our Hibernian citadels 
and places forts. 

And yet it would not be very easy to strike a balance, either in 
numbers or quality of riding ; and if I give the palm to the civil 
element, I do so with hesitation and doubt, and when I venture to 
name Leonard Morrogh, T. Leonard, Geoffrey Hone, J. Hone^ 
Mr. H. Watson, D. McGezz, Garrett Moore, Percy Maynard, the 
Beasley brothers, Mr. Comerford, Messrs. H. Grore and C. Coleridge> 
as amone the civilians who illustrate these huntine-fieids by their fine 
riding, I find myself confronted with a phalanx of intrepid legionaries 
of all arms, Messrs. W. B. Morris, Owen Harrigan, Luke and Harry 
White, Barry, Jones, Little, Wardrop Watkins, and Hope Johnston, 
which makes me pause in giving a verdict ; but if good hands, firm 
seats, intrepid will and quickness in decision, be common to men of 
both classes and professions, the advantage of experience, knowledge 
of country, and above all, of capable and matured hunters, must 
rest, as a rule, with the former, and turn the beam to their side. 

It will be recollected that *' the flower of British chivalry " is 
ever to be found quartered in Ireland ; and that all the regiments of 
our service — ^the liorse Guards excepted — pass through the Hiber- 
nian mill. In Ireland, and especially in Dublin, a soldier turns to 
the chase as naturally as a young duck does to water, or a lark to 
the empyrean ; and if a faithful record could be kept of soldiers who 
have gone brilliantly over the Dublin country, it would prove a 
tome larger than ^' Hart " itself. Among the names that occur to 
memory at the moment, let me begin with Colonel Peter Miles, of 
whom the merry ballad says or sings : — 

" ' My name/ he said, ' is Peter Miles, 
And there is none like me, 
From Land's End to Northumberland, 
And all the North Gountrie.' " 

and go on with such names as Severne, fiovce, Campbell, Godman, 
Slacke, Forster, Pritchard-Rayner, McCalmont, Greville-Nugent^ 
Barclay, Candy, Laurence, Benyon, winding up with ^^ Jock Trotter," 
the M.F.H. of Meath, whose praise is in all hunting lands where 
straight riding, devoid of swagger and snobbery, is appreciated. In point 
of &ct, the Ward Union hounds are de facto the really great cavalry 
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school of our empire, where men learn to steer their way in a bee 
line over obstacles seemingly insurmountable and impassable, and to 
be really masters of their mounts, not merely well-dressed automa- 
tonS) moving about on their costly and capering chargers, like 
animated pokers and tongs ! And if the Horse Guards were in 
their wisdom to grant a subvention of a thousand a-year to this 
association, it would be money as well spent as sundry other items 
of expenditure that Joe Hume, if alive, might criticise very severely. 

Xhe Ward Union hounds go out thrice weekly during their season, 
which, beginning in October, generally ends towards the close of 
April I but of course the progress of the season aiFects the movements 
of the pack. Saturday is their popular day par excellence^ when 
the metropolis pours forth crowds of hunting professionals and 
officials to the mimic fray. Monday is generally devoted to the 
Ashbourne district, and briiigs out smaller fields with, in many cases, 
the happiest results. On Wednesday the stag of swiftness is gene* 
rally enlarged in part of that splendid area, of which Drumree may 
be said to be the sporting station and metropolis. This mid-week 
day is perhaps the most liked by hard riders, who endeavour always to 
keep time and tryst with its appointments ; and Mr. Trotter, and a 
number of Meath's best men, almost invariably put in an appearance 
on the sole occasion when the county pack gives them a whole 
holiday. 

And here, though time and the printer press (by-the'-way, printers 
always press, don't they ?), I cannot forbear from making a short 
comment upon the happy relations which exist between all the 
packs of hounds in this part of Eastern Ireland. The M.F.H. of 
Meath is one of the most welcome figures to be seen at the ren- 
dezvous of this pack; and so is Mr. Henry Powell, formerly of 
Leicestershire, but now of Meath ; and so are all the other good 
men and true, who take their pleasure with fox, stag, and hare 
hounds, as circumstances, taste or caprice dictates. A generation ago, 
if two or three fox coverts were drawn blank, and it was said that 
the staghounds had swept near them a day or two previously, 
blessings would not have been invoked upon the calf-hunting train, 
and language more emphatic than graceful would be freely used to 
stigmatise the invasion of chartered rights and privileges. Now the 
common bond of sport seals the mouths and smoothes the tempers 
of the most pronounced foxhunters. Possibly Lord Spencer had 
something to say to these altered views and improved relations 
between rival institutions, for no one could impugn his love or 
loyalty to foxhunting ; and yet he was constantly pursuing the stag 
whenever occasion and official duties permitted him ; and not only 
did he thoroughly enjoy the pursuit himself, but he introduced a 
number of the hardest and keenest of the Pytchley yeomen and 
farmers to the green pastures of the Ward country, mounting them 
himself; and 1 may add, that the Saxons "entered" right well and 
thoroughly enjoyed their enlarged vistas of the chase. 

At the present time no pack is held in higher esteem for the 
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sport and riding opportunities it affords than are ^^ the Ward 
Warblers," and Masters of Hounds from England are not unfre- 
quently to be found in the ranks of pursuit here, while Meath men 
and Kildare men ^^ follow " pretty regularly. Among them I may 
name, exempli gratid^ Lords Langford and Cloncurry, the Earl 
of Fingall, the Hon. H. Bourke, the Hon. Horace Plunkett, Captains 
Davis, Low, and Macneil, Mr. Turbitt, Major-General Eraser, V.C, 
Mr. Dunville, Mr. R. Harrison, Major Kearney, the Messrs. Jame<* 
son and Hone, the Messrs. Murphy and Watkins, the Hon. L. and 
H. White, Captain Steeds, Mr. P. Dunne, &c. &c. 

The hounds consist of some thirty-three couples, and, considering 
that the majority of those who follow them hunt to ride, and do 
not ride to hunt or see hunting, they perform admirably and show 
immense courage and coolness and intrepidity in peril. As a matter 
of course, they do not carry the head of foxhounds, or hunt in the 
same form ; but when they get a chance they can puzzle out the 
line, even on a foiled road. And now that home-breeding and 
walking is replacing drafts, the^pack are sure to improve in style 
and efficiency. Their condition is generally very good. The deer 
paddocks at Ashbourne, which are very happily circumstanced, with 
a brook running by them, generally contain some thirty stags, haviers, 
and hinds, with an occasional &llow. The present season has been 
an unlucky one on the whole. Several deer have been killed ; 
several of high repute took to running short, or showed an inclina- 
tion for the hard high-road ; and that splendid Quarry, the ^^ Enfield 
Doe," who beat the hounds more than once, was lost in the Channel 
the other day, under these circumstances : she had gained her liberty 
two or three weeks ago, and was known to haunt the pastures 
between Garristown Hill and Westown, and an expedition was sent 
out to capture her, if possible, with harriers ; she ran before them 
for some five or six miles, the last two in fuU view, when the sight 
of the sea tempted her irresistibly, and she swam away eastwards 
towards H«Iyhead ; boats were sent in pursuit, but could make 
nothing of her, and returned without effecting their object. The 
Empress of Austria will hear of her fate with regret, as she *^ ibl* 
lowed " her more than once over splendid stretches of country. 

A word now about the country over which these hounds hunt 
It is the cream of the cream of Dublin, Meath, and Kildare, and 
practically this means the best in the world. It has, of course, no 
special boundaries, for, as I read in The Field some weeks ago, 
the pack may boast — 

<< Far as our stags can speed, our haviers roam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home." 

It IS generally a very level vale, in which hills are almost unknown, 
such gentle acclivities as Piper Hill, Cabin Hill, and Garristown 
Hill, being the mildest of elevations. There is next to no tillage 
within its entire extent, being clay land and pasture almost uninter* 
ruptedly, and as bullocks and heifers are hard to keep within 
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bounds in summer, the barriers that divide the fields are very large, 
or verjr wide, or very deep ; but big as the fences are at first sight, 
a bold, galloping hunter, with an equally courageous rider, eets over 
them easily enough. They are seldom trapping, and Danton s motto, 
de Faudace de Patidace^ is the most useful key to the solution 
of the problem ; doubles are rare, but are to be met with occasion- 
ally, and if timber and stones are seldom used for fencing purposes, 
they are often met with in very crude and disagreeable form in 
^ ^ps ^ that are innocent of gates and such resources of civilisa- 
tion. 

Wide as the Ward Union country is, Dublin commands it very 
easily by its ** cars " (the " car-drivingest " country in the world, 
/Itf/^ Thackeray), and by its railways. The Meath line especially 
devotes itself to the furtherance of the aims of Ward Union pur- 
suers, and its ^' special," started every Wednesday during the post- 
Christmas season is a marvel of cheapness and punctuality, for it 
carries master, man, and hunter to Drumree and back again for the 
very moderate price of half^a*sovereign. 

The Ward Union hunting season is supposed to close formally 
with the Easter Monday carnival of the Fairy House Meeting, 
when a stranger can form a good estimate of the country and the 
riders. If the season be backward, and circumstances favour the 
arrangements, a few bye-days are generally given, for the purpose 
of ** entering '* visitors. Perhaps in a future paper I may attempt 
to pourtray one or two of the brightest gallops of the year now past 
with this popular pack* 
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AcCORBiNO to the Wykehamical calendar, the five-hundredth 
anniversary of William of Wykeham's College will be observed in 
the year 1887 — the same year in which the M.C.C. will celebrate 
their centenary — and during the last five centuries, and until the 
end of time, there never have been, and never will be, three English 
words which more thoroughly point to the simple line of duty, in 
business and in pleasure, than the great founder's motto, which 
forms the title to this paper* 

In the ordinary course of the world, we who are going down on 
what some call the wrong side of life — I never knew why they 
call it so, imless they belong to the melancholy party who never can 
see a silver lining in any cloud, and who have no happy memories 
of the past — ^are sure to be styled " old Buffers," '* Fogeys," 
'^ laudatores temporis actil^ &c., and we are often so called by men 
who are good enough to express their ideas about persons who lived 
and things which happened before they were born, and to assure us 
that we, who lived in the age which they criticise, know nothing 
about it. Their assurance matters little \ it is much on a par with 
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some of the dictatorial leaders in the cheap press, the writers whereof 
mix up the days of the Buckles and Chiffheys with those of Jem 
Mason and Lord Strathmore, or the days of Lumpy and Nyren and 
Hogs&esh with those of old Lillywhite, Box, Mynn, Pilch and 
others, and commence with "We all know,*' &c., relying on the 
fact that they have coached up something which the outer world do 
not much study. Unfortunately, sometimes the writers refer to the 
past, reckless of any particular era ; they mix up men and things in 
a hotchpotch pudding, without any regard to accuracy in data or 
detail. 

There is an absurd idea, that to confess ignorance of any sport 
humiliates one, and hence the rubbish that is written and talked of 
sports of the past. It is the penalty of middle-aged men to be 
attacked by those of the modern school with such remarks as, " they 
had not such bowling, or such fielding, or such bats, or such guns, 
or such horses, as the case may be, at the time you are speaking of — 
you are antediluvian.'' I will tell young England this, viz., that if 
he thinks the Sussex eleven of to-day superior to that of forty years 
ago, he is simply a noodle ; and I will go further, and, according to 
modern phraseology, will eat my hat and digest the buckle before 
I will believe that the old eleven, in the days of Box and Charles 
Taylor and old Lillywhite, would have made such an exhibition as 
this year's eleven have made against Australia. Well, Mr. Baily, 
if it amuses them, it does not hurt us. I have avenged the 
ghosts of the great men of the past of four-and-forty years ago, who, 
according to modern theorists, ^^ played cricket with clubs, sir," by 
adding to the M.C.C. collection of bats, one which I had at school 
bearing date 1838 (one of Cobbett's early bats), which in shape, 
make, and symmetry is precisely the same as any bat which Dr. 
Gilbert Grace uses in present matches, with one single exception. 
My old bat is of the legitimate make, 4j-inch gauge, whereas modern 
batsmen, the M.C.C. included, have most illegally stolen another 
quarter of an inch. 

I think boys who were bred and brought up in the country in the 
pre-railway] days were more thoroughly grounded in the principles 
of sport than now. As children they were put on a donkey, and 
when promoted to a pony were never allowed a pair of stirrups 
before they could gallop him on a pad without stirrups; when, 
probably with the aid of the old village poacher, they learnt the 
haunts and habits of all denizens of land and water, and learnt the 
*• why " and '* because " of everything ; and they were initiated into 
the A B C of all sport within their reach. 

I believe wholly in first principles. Though tackle and rods 
are different now, no living man can get beyond Izaak Walton in 
knowledge of the haunts and habits of fish. No man, not even the 
Doctor himself, can add a word of instruction in the ^^ noble game " 
to that laid down in the Rev. Mr. Cotton's celebrated poem of 1775, 
of which I will quote one verse only, which is well worthy the 
attention of those— -unfortunately the majority of modern cricketers — 
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who have shirked the hard work of the game by contenting them* 
selves with practice at a net. 

^ Ye fieldsmen look sharp, lest your pains you beguile, 
Move close like an army in rank and in file; 
When the ball is returned back it sure, for I trow, 
Whole States have been ruined by one overthrow." 

I choose to believe what I hear and what I have heard from great 
men of the past. Having the pleasure of the intimate acquaintance 
of the late Mr. W. Ward, I have listened with great attention to 
his account of the days before round-arm bowling, which was com- 
menced in 1828, and was brought to the greatest perfection in 1836, 
and I firmly believe what he told me, which was, that though there 
was a deal of hard hitting in the past, *^ the straight bat " was taught 
as religiously as it was at the time he was talking to me, forty years 
ago. And I believe, also, firmly what he said, and which old John 
Bowyer often told me, that no man was chosen *^ as a mate/' unless 
he could catch and throw; and I thoroughly believe that Mr. 
Herbert Jenner was one of the finest wicket-keepers even seen, 
although I never witnessed his performance. And I have not the 
slightest hesitation in believing that the miserable display of fielding 
which one sees now sometimes in county cricket was an impossibility 
years ago. And, to our shame be it spoken, the Australian fielding 
is a lesson to us. In the highest ranks of amateurs, such as those 
who played the Australians two years ago, the fieldine was simply 
superb, and four years ago the all-round cricket of Cambridge, when 
they beat Australia single innings at Lord's, was fiiultless. But it is 
not too much to sav that, in a large majority of the hundreds of 
matches which are played yearly, the fielding has become very slip- 
shod, and the art of bowling is not even attempted by the majority 
of amateurs, who will not study the principles of the game, and 
fielding to a real cricketer is the most enjoyable part of the game. 
I am sure that all real sportmen must agree with me that no one 
who plays cricket has any rieht to the title of a gentleman who 
thinks only of himself, and does not make it his sole object to 
contribute to the enjoyment of the rest of his eleven ; and when he 
comes half an hour, or even an hour after the appointed time — 
unless prevented by inevitable accident or serious business — 1 cannot 
see what plea he can put in against a charge of rudeness and bad 
breeding. 

Where there is so much smoke there must be fire, and the constant 
complaints in * Baily,' the Fieldy and in other papers, of the British 
public thinking that foxhunting is an open amusement for all, in 
which they may do just as they please, and pay nothing, are a direct 
proof that bad manners have crept into the hunting-field. The 
charge is, that strangers run down by rail, ride where they please, 
and do as they please, regardless of the interests of the sport and of 
the farmers whose lands they ride over. To such an extent has it 
gone, that several M.F.H. nave talked about not advertising their 
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meets, and even of a cap, whether there is a subscription pack or 
not. The latter remedy would be the best, for the fashion of to- 
day is too much ** playing" and not "paying." If any one doubts 
it, let him get up a cricket eleven, and at the end of the day take 
stock of what his share has been against the individual share of each 
member of the eleven. Those who ask the captain if he does not 
want something towards expenses are by no means the majority. 
All this shows a want of good manners. Tents, scorers, seats, and 
umpires do not start up out of the ground, gratis ; and hounds, 
huntsmen, whips, and foxes are not a heaven-ordained institution, 
which come of themselves. I cannot for the life of me understand 
any man, who calls himself a gentleman, sponging on any sports 
without offering to support them to the best of his means. W hether 
it is a guinea or a hundred guineas matters not. I know in my 
native county, Wilts, parishes where they always boast that they 
have one, or even two or three fine litters of cubs. Some of these 
people have a puppy at walk always, all preserve the foxes, and they 
have their own poultry fund, and two or three out of the parish 
perhaps hunt occasionally. This state of things shows goodwill, 
and upon the goodwill of the county — as the Duke of Beaufort 
justly remarked in his celebrated letter about the abuse of huntings 
all foxhunting depends. All this shows a decline in the good 
manners and breeding of modern society. When a jolly old boy, 
who has made a fortune, retires into country life, he is not ashamed 
of his ignorance of a sport which is new to him, and, if he sits his 
horse like a sack of beans, he is ready and willing to pay loyally for 
any country sport, and, being possessed of an active business mind, 
soon picks up the principles of it, and enjoys it like a boy, and 
nothing pleases him more than to have a lawn-meet at his place, and 
to entertain all comers. 

I have listened with respect, and with an honest belief in what 
old George Carter, now ninety years of age, I suppose^ and a 
parishioner in my native parish, has told about past hunting. He 
was huntsman to the Duke of Grafton, Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 
Assheton Smith, and, after Assheton Smith's death, to the Tedworth 
Hunt, and has some five or six sons who are whips and huntsmen, 
and because some things which he has told me happened, I believe, 
fifty and sixty years ago, I should have thought it very bad manners 
to contradict him. It is not thought so now ; contradiction about 
things which cannot be proved seems rather a favourite amusement; 
but I find that when I challenge some of the vainglorious men of 
the present day (and mind you, Mr. Batly, your real fine cricketer 
never brags nor decries others) that I will receive a hundred balls 
from any bowlers in England he chooses, against him, with a shilling 
on the wicket, and a sovereign bet, all the money to go for the 
benefit of the bowlers, and the loser to pay, they never can find 
time to bring the match off, or they say the whole thing is ridiculous. 
Yes, it would be ridiculous if young England was beaten by a man 
who has nearly completed his sixth decade, but I should discount 
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my foe fifty per cent, for mere funk. All the school who believe 
in nothing but themselves, as a rule, funk, and the greater number 
of them have never a real defence with the bat ; they make their 
wicket tolerably secure with a bat, and a pad like a small haycock. 

Xhe real gentleman shares his sports with all, gentle and simple. 
It 18 one of the happiest reminiscences of my youth how 
kind people wfcre to me, and what trouble they took to explain 
everything, much in the same way that Nelson did with his mid- 
shipmen who were sensitive or nervous. " I am going up to the 
maintop/* he said to one of them, ^^ and should like to meet you up 
there.** This was the carrying out the true motto of ** Manners 
makyth man." I remember my first jump on a pony as well as 
yesterday. A good-natured neighbour was riding with me, and 
wanted to take a short cut, which involved jumping over a flight of 
some low rails. Naturally, as a little boy, I funked, for I had never 
jumped the pony myself, though the pony was willing enough. 
** Why look at the ground," he said ; " it is soft turf, and not near so 
hard as the road where you fell yesterday." This did it; and 
though I eot a little on the pony's neck, I was safe over, and not 
disinclined to try again, for I had surprised myself. 

The worst specimen of bad breeding is the everlasting trying to 
^* wipe someone 8 eye," or '^cut him down/' and in keeping appoint- 
ments or not, just as people choose. The man who is not in every 
sense a brother sportsman, becomes simply an ill-bred bore. Honest 
rivalry in all pursuits is commendable, and tends to good, but, what- 
ever they do, let people be fair, what is worse than a fishing 
companion who rambles on, whipping every pool ahead, and spoiling 
all the sport ; or at lawn tennis, the most charming of all garden— 
fi^/ cricket ground — ^games, rushing about taking every ball, and very 
frequently losing the game thereby ; or what more odious character 
is there than the old whist-player at the club, whom no^ one's 
play can please, who loses his wretched temper, and sulks and com- 
plains ? he is simply an ill-bred cub. And what lower animal is there 
than the man who, when the honour of the county is at stake, gets 
his friends put into the county eleven, to the exclusion of young 
players, one of whom is worth three of his friends ? 

Forty years spent in London since one's school-days ought to have 
enabled one to form som^ idea of character, particularly in the 
parliamentary World \ and my experience has been that the rule is, 
the higher the rank, the greater the courtesy. And I have observed 
that no better men of business exist generally than your real sports- 
man^ whether as one of a tribunal whose functions are judicial, or 
an advocate, or a wire-puller m heavy business in some professional 
capacity. From boyhood they have been reared in a school where 
fair-play and self-confidence were the keystones of success, and in 
the more serious business of life they take larger and nobler views of 
things than those who are always haggliilg about precedents and the 
letter of the law« 

There is a story told of one of the Great Unpaid, before whom a 
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labourer was brought, for having a hare which had been wired about 
him. There was nothing against the man barring ^^ puss '' deceased. 
The keeper admitted the probability of the man's story, that he 
never set a wire in his life, and that he found it in the hedge. The 
poor fellow pleaded a wife and a lot of children, bad times, and 
seven or eight shillings a week wages. Still the keeper pressed the 
case. " What ! " said the magistrate, " send him to prison ? I'm 

d if I do ! and I fine myself five shillings for swearing, and will 

dismiss the case^ and give the poor fellow a pig." I think William 
of Wykeham would have said that the beak acted up to his old 
motto of ^^ Manners makyth man." 

There is no more responsible calling than being a censor of public 
morals and public doings in the daily press, which now really forms 
almost the conversation of the world ; and there is no calling in 
which William of Wykeham's motto should be more strictly 
observed. But is it always so ? Party political writing is fair-play, 
provided that truth is accurately written. It amuses me to read in 
one paper how the present Premier is the saviour of his country, 
and in another that be is a traitor ; and, in some of the revolutionary 
papers, that all courts and parliaments are made up of rogues and 
noodles. But what excuse has a writer who in cold blood, for his 
own purposes, puts into a man's mouth, or attributes to a man's 
pen, things which he never said and never wrote, and then writes 
what he thinks a slashing article against these giants of his own 
creation, and afterwards refuses to contradict his own article when 
its inaccuracy is proved ? His only excuse can be that he has not 
brains enough to distinguish between a lie and a mistake, and, if he 
had the brains to be honest, he would decline to be so. 

F. G. 



CRICKET. 

Up to the present time the play of the Australian cricketers has 
quite confirmed the anticipations expressed in last month's * Baily.' 
We then suggested that the team would be found to be inferior in 
bowling to either of its two predecessors, but much superior in 
batting. On their recent form in the Colonies, it was difficult^to see 
how the very same bowlers who had been so heavily punished by 
some of the plavers under the command of Alfred Shaw, themselves 
not even the full strength of the professionals of England, could be 
as deadly as some of those, who predicted an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of triumphs for the third Australian team, would have led us to 
believe. Their batting, on the other hand, was undeniably good, 
and though it yet remains for us to see how they will fare when they 
are placed in opposition to a representative eleven of either our 
amateurs or professionals, they have already shown that they are 
likely to put the very best o/^ our English counties thoroughly on 
their mettle. The opening match at Oxford against the University 
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was a success so far as the result was concerned, but in some respects 
their play was rather disappointing. Massie's hitting was extraordi- 
nary, much, indeed, above the highest average of run-getting recorded 
in this country, and his rate of scoring was extraordinary. We have 
had some remarkable instances of fast scoring in England by 
C. I. Thornton, A. N. Hornby, and others^ but none that could 
approach this feat of Massie's. Of the first 143 he contributed 100; 
when 259 had been made, his share was 200, and when he was 
caught out, with the total at 265, he had been in just three hours 
for 206 runs, an average of nearly 70 runs an hour. 

On the morning after the match at Oxford, an old cricketer and 
sound Judge of the game wrote to a friend the following remarks 
upon Massie's play : — ^^ I think we have seen him at his best, on a 
fast, easy wicket, against moderate bowling. He is a very fine 
young man, with a very great reach, and hits very hard. His reach 
is so great that balls that most players would play forward at, he hits 
right away. Nineteen out of twenty of his runs were, before the 
point, on the off side. His back defence is good, but I do not 
remember any cut or wrist play, nor putting on the on side ; one 
very long hop he did hit to square leg, and one or two very wide to 
long slip, but he let off the easiest possible balls. My opinion is, 
that a bowler who can master his ball would soon master him, 
especially on heavy ground. Massie's bat is upright, and he is cool 
and quiet. I may say of his style as I said ot the pre-Raphaelite 
school when it scaited, it is an exaggeration, but would do good in 
recalling what we had lost.'' 

But for Massie, the eleven made only a poor show against the 
moderate bowling of Oxford, and Murdoch and McDonnell both 
failed to score. Jones — one of the three new members of the team — 
and Garrett, between them, scored 80 out of the 152 runs contri- 
buted by the ten remaining batsmen, so that eight of them were 
together only responsible for 72 runs. The Australian bowling was 
not by anv means deadly, or Oxford would hardly have been able to 
make such scores as 189 and 234, and, taking into consideration the 
&ct that two-thirds of the Australian aggregate were made by one 
man, the Oxonians were not so niuch outplayed. The University 
was without the services of its captain, N. McLachlan, but the team 
showed very fair cricket throughout. £. D. Shaw, who first made a 
name by a succession of long scores at Forest School, Walthamstow, 
did an exceedingly good performance for the University. A score of 
78 against such a fielding side as that of the Australians would under 
any circumstances be noteworthy, but on this occasion it was excep- 
tional, from the fiict that he went in first and carried his bat through- 
out the innings. In the second innings of Oxford the Australians 
had to rely mostly on the bowling of GifFen, and though each of his 
overs produced 3 runs, he yet was able to get seven wickets at a 
cost of 78 runs. Spofforth, whose bowling has as yet altogether 
failed to establish the fiink it created four vears ago, only got two 
wickets, at a heavy expense of 67 runs, ana it remains to be seen 
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whether he will during the trip recover enough of his old form as to 
be really dangerous. The Australians won by nine wickets, but it 
must be added that the Oxford bowling was very weak, and in some 
respects the form of the Colonial players was certainly not brilliant. 

Sussex, but for the absence of Mr. M. P. Lucas and the brothers 
Phillips, would have been represented by its best available eleven, 
but the team found out to their cost the worthlessness of their bowling 
to anything like first-class batsmen, and the score of 643 made by the 
Australians is at least entitled to the distinction of being the largest 
innings ever made in a first-class match in England. That the 
Sussex bowling was not good enough to get rid of the Australian 
eleven for anything like a moderate score was evident from the very 
commencement; but it might reasonably have been hoped that 
against such bowling as the Australians appear to possess the County 
eleven would not have been dismissed for such a small total as 95, as 
they were in the innings, considering that the wicket was in 
every way in favour of the bat. Palmer, the slow bowler of the 
eleven, was answerable for the collapse of the Sussex batsmen, and it 
is worthy of note, that he actually bowled three wickets with three 
successive balls. Any chance that the County might have been 
thought to possess at the outset was hopelessly gone when they 
were all out for 95, and it then became a mere question of the extent 
of the Australian victory. That it would be a very decisive one 
was proved by the vigorous way in which Massie and Bannerman 
began the batting, and when the first wicket fell the Sussex 
total had already been beaten by 32 runs. The Australian 
Captain had, as we think, very properly called into question 
the fairness of the delivery of Mr. Blackman — the one fast 
bowler of any pretension on the Sussex side — but the umpires, 
Payne and Titchmarsh, did not show any inclination to allow its 
illegality, and consequently be was able to bowl vlrith impunity in 
this match, with very little success though, as events proved. Five 
of the Australian eleven reached scores of over fifty runs, and it was 
certainly surprising, to judge from the weakness of the bowling and 
the queer fielding of the county, that any one of them got out for 
less than double figures. GifFen established his reputation as a free* 
hitting batsman with a useful innings of 74 ; but of course the feature 
of the innings was the long score of Murdoch, and his 2861 not out, 
was very nearly one-half of the aggregate made from the bat. Murdoch 
and Giffen, while they were together, helped to add 118 runs ; and 
the want of a wicket-keeper was severely felt, to judge by the heavy 
sum of thirty-nine extras, composed of seventeen bves and twenty* 
two leg-byes. A serious mistake was made by Walter Humphreys, 
in allowing a chance given by Murdoch from his bowling to escape ; 
but| with the exception of a very hard hit, which was not accepted 
by Mr. Greenfield, at point, there was no other fault during his long 
stay at the wickets. What would have been the extent of Murdoch's 
score, had he found any one to stop, would furnish profitable food 
for conjecture } but Jones, Garrett and SpofForth did not lend him 
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the material help that might have been expected of them, and so he 
had again to lose an excellent chance of beating the best previous 
individual performance in a good match, to wit| Mr. W. G. Grace's 
344 for M.C.C. V. Kent, in 1876. 

When they went in a second time it looked as if Sussex was going 
to make a large score, but, despite the excellent batting of Messrs. 
Ellis (52), Whitfeld (54, not out), and Greenfield (31), the last few 
batsmen reduced the average altogether. At one period 120 runs 
were up on the teleeraph board for only one wicket, but there was no 
one to stop with Mr. Whitfeld, and he saw nine of the side retire 
while he was in. Messrs. Bettesworth and Trevor were between 
them, in the two innings, only able to make 17 runs, and the 
latter was bowled by Palmer each time. There was just an outside 
chance on the third morning that Sussex might be able to avoid a 
defeat, but the bowling at the tail was as poor as it had been in 
the first innings, and, with the exception of Mr. C. J. Lucas and 
Humphreys, who, despite the let-off he gave to Murdoch, showed 
8ome very fair all-round cricket during the game, no one made 
any stand. The Australians won by an inninss and 355 runs; 
and it may, we think, safely be asserted that such a decisive defeat 
is without a parallel in English cricket. Altogether the play of 
the Australians was in no way above the form of such counties 
as Notts and Yorkshire; on the contrary, with the exception of 
one point, it was decidedly below that standard. Considering the 
excellence of the wicket. Palmer was very effective for a slow bowler, 
and his success in taking fourteen wickets at an average of under eight 
runs is well worthy of remark. Otherwise, the bowling was plain, 
and in no way difficult. Spofforth, who in a great measure helped 
to make the two previous elevens, had had so little practice in the 
Colonies last year, that it was hardly likely he would create the same 
terror as when over here before, and he was perfectly harmless on 
this occasion, his three wickets adding as many as 80 runs to the 
score of the County. 

Their heavy run-getting in these two opening matches established 
a scare among those who only looked at the result without estimating 
the quality of the batting or bowling to which they were exposed at 
Oxford and Brighton, and the less critical portion of the cricket 
public jumped to the hasty conclusion that they would have little 
trouble in lowering the colours of any of our English elevens. How 
far such fears were justified was shown by the play in their third 
match with an eleven collected by Mr. C. I. Thornton under the 
title of the Orleans Club. Unfortunately, owing to the race for 
the Derby being fixed for the third day, the game had to be com- 
pleted on the second afternoon ; and this was a pity, considering 
that another hour might have seen the match, instead of ending 
unsatisfactorily in a moral victory for the English team, absolutely 
decided in their favour. The ground of the Orleans Club, pic- 
turesque as it is, does not present the same advantages as many of 
those on which Murdoch and his men will have to figure during 
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their stay here, and in some respects it distinctly favours the side 
winning the toss. What luck there was in the game, it must in 
justice be said, was all against the Australians, and under the circum- 
stances it was very much to their credit that they were able to avert 
the defeat that at one time seemed certain. It is rare that one 
batsman on each side stands out so conspicuously above his fellows 
as Murdoch and A. P. Lucas did on this occasion ; and, indeed, the 
play of these two cricketers, one the very best in the Colonies, the 
other now not very far removed from the same position among 
English batsmen, was especially satisfactory to those who like to 
witness sterling as well as polished cricket. Mr. Lucas's 87, not out, 
was a yery fine display of batting ; but good as it was, it was hardly 
of such real value as that of Murdoch on the second day. The 
former'^ score was made when the wicket was at its best, while 
Murdoch in his second innings had to make his runs under decided 
difficulties, on a ground very much in favour of the bowlers, in any- 
thing but a favourable tight, and with the feeling that his retirement 
would mean the defeat of his team. In estimating the play of the 
Australian captain on this particular occasion, the surroundings 
should be taken thoroughly into account i and, considering the cir* 
cumstances, it may safely be argued that he never played an innings 
of greater intrinsic merit. On him the success or ill-success of his 
side rested, and throughout a very long and trying time his caution 
never flagged, his coolness never forsook him. Messrs. W. G. Grace, 
A. G. Steel, Rotherham, and Lucas, four of the best amateur bowlers 
we have, not to mention Barlow, one of the most useful among the 
professionals, had all a good turn at him, and on a wicket which 
required the most careful watching, without the slightest success. 
It has been said that he should have been run out when he had only 
made 12, but in our opinion it was a most difficult case for the 
wicket-keeper, and in any case this can hardly be quoted to the dis- 
paragement of the batsman. To carry out his bat for 107 against 
such bowling was of itself a fine performance, but it was the more 
remarkable for the absence of anything like a feult, and for four 
hours and a half he was batting against good bowling, on a bad 
wicket, without a mistake. On the whole the show made by the 
Australians was a good one, but at the same time their play was 
hardly of a kind to justify the rhapsodies in which some of the more 
superficial order of critics have indulged. Palmer was again sue* 
cessfiil, if more expensive than on the two previous occasions, with 
the ball ; but, except for him, the bowling was not difficult enough to 
puzzle good batsmen, and certainly, on a fast wicket, it seems likely 
that they will want some of the long scoring, which marked their 
two opening matches, later in the season, when they have to oppose 
representative elevens of England. In some respects, despite their 
sensational figures at Oxford and Brighton, the play of the Aus~ 
tralians has been disappointing. In Murdoch they have, beyond 
a doubt, at the present time the finest batsman in the world. In 
Horan they have, too, one who, if not taking in style, will always 
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be a very difEcult wicket to get, and Bannerman is a safe bat, with 

more hit than he used to have. In Massie and McDonnell they 

have further two fast scorers when they once get in, and GifFen and 

Jones, on their Australian form, should also be really good men. On 

their best form they should certainly have seven batsmen all above 

the average, but, despite the rumours of a remarkable improvement 

in Palmer's batting, none of the last members of the team ought to 

^e any serious trouble to good bowlers. In estimating their 

chances against our best elevens, it is ^r on their form here to 

argue that their bowling has as yet not been shown to be in any 

way superior to that of our best amateurs, much less professionals. 

In batting they have three or four players, any one of whom may 

make a long score, but their tail will hardly be as good as that on 

the £ng!ish side, when they meet the Gentlemen or the Players, 

and there is nothing, on paper, as yet to show that they are superior 

to such a county as Notts. The mention of Notts recalls us to the 

fact that we have little space left for anv remarks on purely English 

cricket. It is officially stated that Alfred Shaw and Shrewsbury 

have both been received by the Committee of the Notts County 

Club back into the fold, and with an eleven composed of Oscroft, 

Selby, Shaw, Shrewbury, Flowers, Morley, Barnes, Gunn, Sherwin, 

^Wright, and Scotton, it is quite certain that Nottinghamshire will this 

year be very difficult to beat. Their recent victory over Yorkshire, 

after being in a minority of 87 runs on the first innings, shows how 

formidable they bid fair to be this year, more especially as they beat 

Yorkshire by 90 runs, even with Shrewsbury away. Neither 

Lancashire nor Yorkshire have begun the season in a very promising 

manner, and the double defeat of the former by Marylebone Club 

and Ground, and Cambridge University, is not suggestive of their 

attainment of the same high position among the counties as in 

the previous year. Yorkshire's reverse at the hands of an eleven 

representing the Marylebone Club and Ground was, if not to 

be considered ominous for the rest of the season, only a very 

moderate performance. What Middlesex and Gloucestershire are 

likely to accomplish will be gathered from their opening show 

within the next few days, but Kent, Surrey, and Sussex have 

not as yet shown any signs of improving materially on their last 

year's form, and indeed all round there would not appear to be any 

perceptible improvement in the outlook of Southern cricket. The 

heavy scoring of the Gentlemen of England against Cambridge 

University justly gave rise to considerable doubts as to the quality 

of the Cantabs bowling, and in this department at present they 

certainly seem to be deficient. They are likely, we fancy, to be a 

better eleven than was at first expected, but whether they will be 

good enough this season to reverse the result of last year's Inter- 

llniversity match remains to be seen. Oxford, despite Massie's big 

score, made a very good show against the Australians, and, as things 

have gone up to the present time, have the best of the chances, though 

both elevens bid fair to be stronger in batting than in bowling. 
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It is much to be regretted that an official denial of the rumour, to 
which we called attention last month, alleging dishonesty to two 
of the most prominent members of Shaw's team in Australia was so 
long delayed. It may be that no one of any importance believed in 
the scandal, but a charge of such a public character deserved an 
equally public and immediate refutation. The fact that it undoubtedly 
gained credence among a certain portion of the public was the 
strongest reason why the rumour should be at once disproved beyond 
all doubt The report of the scandal met with universal circulation, 
and the denial should have been as complete. We are glad to see 
that the action of Lord Harris, which should have been taken by 
the Marylebone Club, bids fair effectually to clear the game of an 
imputation which would have undoubtedly cast a serious stain on its 
character. 



YACHTINa AND ROWINQ. 



lie JB fortunate that but few fixtures were made for the past month, and 
those not the most important ones, for just now the weather has been too 
muoh for racing oraft, and in this instance Transatlantio forewamings of a 
rough time on the southern coast were fully borne out by the state of affairs 
between Gravesend and the Wight a week since. 

During the present month there is plenty of sport arranged by the great 
clubs which hold festival about Qravesend, and with two ocean matches as 
usual, Nore to Dover, and Southend to Harwich, no one need complain of a 
lack of attractions, though the Boyal London, whose executive are hard at 
work fitting out their recently-acquired club-house at Cowes, reserve some 
of their honnea houches for August, when the venue will be changed, and the 
novelty of a Thames Club intruding on the domain of the August Squadron 
is to be exhibited for the first time. 

On the first of last month Trickett the Australian, whose victory over Joe 
Sadler, in June 1876, caused him to be considered a tough customer, made 
another futile attempt to lower Hanlan's colours. We foreshadowed the 
result^ which was clear enough to all observers of the men's doings in 
practice, so no kudos can be claimed for the tip ; indeed, public opinion was 
BO one-sided, that backers of Trickett, if any existed, would have been 
accommodated with the fieuiciest odds. The race showed the public to be 
right as usual, for, after half a mile, Hanlan was comfortably ahead, and for 
the rest of the journey did pretty much as he pleased, indulging from time to 
time in antics somewhat similar to those exhibited by him on previous 
occasions. A good deal is occasionally said as to the bad taste of these 
manoeuvres, but without wishing to justify anything which could be thought 
tantamount to trampliog on the fallen, we may call attention to the important 
fftct, that to ease up, as Hanlan did in his races with Boyd and Trickett, 
affords intense relief, and gives the man a breather, the value of which 
cannot be overestimated. As to the race nothing need be said, Hanlan 
rowed as well and probably better than ever, though, owing to a poor tide and 
foul wind, the time was quite poor, and he fiairly romped home, arriving about 
a quarter of a mile in front of the Australian, who is at last convinced that 
Edward Qanlan of Toronto can scull faster than himself. As Boyd said very 
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fairly, after the match at Newcastle on the 3rd of April, he felt quite fit and 
"well^ but could not go fast enough, and a similar result is likely to occur to 
any one who meets Hanlan in good fettle. His most formidable antagonist, 
Wallace Ross, has to meet him towards the end of the present month, and 
news of the result of this affair will be awaited with great interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Last month allusion was made to the flimsy character of 
the Canadian boats supplied to Hanlan and Trickett : the former, though 
very anxious to row in his Toronto-built craft, exercised a wise discretion in 
finally settling on a Putney-made boat, by Phelps and Peters, which carried 
him admirably. Trickett rowed in the Canadian wager-boat, if that de- 
scription be a correct one to apply to a boat which has had a new skin put 
on her by Clssper at Wandsworth, a piece of work found to be ineyitable, 
owing to the weak and uneven character of her original covering. Of course, 
had Trickett won, Canadians would have claimed the credit of building the 
craft, now, however, the honours may remain in abeyance. 

The Chinnery competitions resulted unsatisfactorily, as in both classes 
there was a lot of fouling and jockeying, so much so, that it seemed almost 
an even chance whether one final would not be re-rowed, though the umpire 
was clearly within his rights in letting the race stand. Pearce, the big 
Australian, has got a match on with Largan, and Layeock is working hard 
for his affsdr with Boyd, which should be a close thing. 

Hertford's headship at Oxford is an affair of the past, and the college are 
not likely to be as formidable at Henley this year as they were last season. 
The London club, who hold the Grand Challenge, hope to row identically 
the same crew again, so they should be hard to beat, though Thames will be 
strong, and hopes to again secure Brown, who last year rowed for his college, 
Hertford. The services of Mr. Hastie to the Thames Rowing Club have 
been recognised in a complimentary manner, by a presentation of silver plate 
of considerable value, made to him at a big dinner. The attainments of this 
powerful club are greatly due to the energy of Mr. Hastie, who has held the 
ofBce of captain several years, and the occasion of his retirement naturally 
seemed a fitting one for his dub^men to manifest their appreciation of his 
efforts on their behalf. 



"OUR van;* 

The Invoice.«-A May Medley. 

A Mav morning on Chester Walls. Not the May of our forefathers* time, 
when the month was the especial " merry " one of " merry England," and 
flowers and sunshine were its characteristics, but a blusterous and tearing 
month on its opening days, with hailstones, great gales, and thunder and 
lightning, instead of that sweet summer time which b popularly supposed to 
be then brought home, when 

'' The trees are fuU of crimson budsi 
And the woods are full of birds, 
And the waters flow to music, 
Like a tune vrith pleasant words;'^ 

We heard no " music " on Chester Wails, for the watei-s of the Dee 
rushed over the weir with an angry roar, more like stormy winter than May, 
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and the only '* pleasant words " came from the Roodee, and they told us 
that Retreat or Brown Bess would win. They were lying words, but we 
are used to these by this time, so our hopes were not raised too high by the 
utterances of tout and tipster. Sooth to say, we did not think much about 
that once great Chester race, which formerly used to '^ stir our pulses with 
the fulness of the spring,'' as Mr. Tennyson, speaking of another subject, 
has somewhere remarked. How could our pulses be stirred oyer seven 
runners? 

But we are getting on too fast Our morning walk was twenty>four hours 
or more in advance of Chester Cup, and we felt, we are not ashamed to 
confess, much more interested just then in early gooseberries, asparagus, and 
Dee salmon, than in the respective chances of Retreat and Brown Bess. 
The weather was execrable ; the Welsh mountains were streaked here and 
there with snow, and we thought a good deal more of breakfast by the side 
of a good fire, than we did of morning gallops, and what they might tell us. 
There b snug lying at Chester for those who look for it; old-fashioned 
houses and old-fashioned furniture; roomy four-posters, more suitable for 
ladies and gentlemen of the Mormon persuasion than for Christians ; old- 
fashioned liberality in the way of food ; breakfasts like unto those of York- 
shire, and dinners ald^rmanic in quantity, if not in quality. They don't rob 
you either — at least very much ; merely putting on that little extra percentage, 
to which sorrow the racing man is bom, as the sparks, &c Dear old Chester ! 
We trust your meeting will not entirely decay, and somehow we don't think 
it will. That ^' threatened men live long " is an old proverb, and similarlv 
threatened institutions may survive their long-foretold fall. We have all 
declared that Chester was going rapidly downhill. It has been a theme 
we have harped on for some few years, and it strikes us that some of our 
public writers are disappointed that their predictions have not come true. For 
the hill is a long one, and although this year it is a painful fact that there 
were only seven runners for the Cup, the rest of the racing showed a marked 
improvement, and we certainly believe that there has been a halt in that 
descent about which we have heard so much. We own for the last two or 
three years we have shared in the forebodings of the majority of sporting 
papers, &c., that Chester Races were doomed. But there is life in the old 
dog yet, so we will hope to go to Chester for some few years longer, and 
that the Chester parcel will still have room found for it in '^ the Van." 

One thing is certain, which is, that Sir Watkin and Wynnstay are the 
main supporters of the meeting. Without that genial presence, backed up 
by that hospitable roof-tree, we dread to think how small would be the 
gathering of racing notables in the Steward's Stand, and on the little balcony 
overlooking the ring. But with such a billet as the ancestral home of the 
Wynns, Chester can always count on plenty of those who are called ^* Turf 
patrons," albeit their patronage may not do much for the sport Still there 
are one or two staunch supporters, who not only come themselves, but bring 
horses with them. The late Lord Wilton always did ; Sir John always 
does. Colonel Forester, too, is good at need ; Lord Rosebery — ^though we 
do not think we have ever seen him there — ^with his love ot long races, is 
sure to be represented by his colours. Lord Falmouth and Lord Bradford 
may always be counted on ; Mr. Jardine is a sure find ; and though Sir 
George Chetwynd this year turned it up for the delights of Windsor, we 
had the Duke of Portland, Mr. Hungerford, Lord Berkeley Paget, Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, Lord Rocksavage, and some more of the fnesh racing 
blood in his place. The Chester will not die for want of that sort of sup- 
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port; and though among the Turf middle division we miss one or two 
accustomed faces (we don't believe '* Lord Freddy " was there), and personally 
we had to lament the absence of one or two with whom we were wont to 
hold sweet converse touching the merits of the favourites and the merits of 
the brand — yet was the old city full, and the crowd on the Cup Day the usual 
large one. 

Lord Rosslyn's pretty colours, seen to the front last year on Dunmore in the 
Mostyn, repeated the coup this time with the good-looking Camilla, who beat 
Madrid when perhaps she *' didn't oughtn't " to have done so. Madrid is a very 
good-looking colt that had run sufHciently well at Epsom Spring to make Mr. 
Hungerford — who, if we mistake not, made on this occasion his first appear- 
ance on the Roodee — ^fancy him very much. In fact it was said he had 
come down for this good thing, and that alone. So though Camilla, with 
Archer up, opened favourite, she yielded the pas at the close to Madrid, who 
certainly earned the money. But Archer got first run with Camilla, and 
though Madrid drew up on the outside in the straight, he had, we fancy, 
been a little interfered with at the bendy and, after a very fine race, he was 
beaten by a neck. It is hard fighting against Archer on the Roodee turns. 
Then hb Grace of Westminster's colours came to the front, as they naturally 
ought to have done ; and though the yellow jacket does not stir the Cestrian 
mind as **the spots" did, and still do, broad Yorkshire, yet the wins were 
Tery well received. One of them — that of Duval in the Belgrave Cup— was 
much better received by the bookmakers than the public ; for Duval, who 
had not run, we believe, since he was a three-vear-old, was not backed 
for a sixpence, and John Porter knew nothing good, bad, or indifFerent about 
him. Ignatius was the ^ certainty " in this event, but Archer developed such 
unsuspected powers in Duval that he nearly left the unfortunate Ignatius 
standing still, and the bookmakers shouted with a great joy. The irony of 
racing fate was shown in the next race, the Stamford Two- Year-Old Plate, 
for which the Duke's filly, Maria, said to be as good as Columbine at even 
weights, was plunged upon furiously — and, seeing that she was receiving a 
stone from Petticoat, it did look a good thing for her. But she could never 
get on terms with Lord Berkeley Paget's Sir John, who made all the running, 
and who, until Petticoat pounced upon the pair in the straight, looked very 
much like winning. But Sir John Asdey's mare shook him off with great 
ease, and the '^ good thing " only got a moderate third. The next day Porter, 
who was convinced that this was *' all wrong," had another try with Maria 
in the Badminton Plate ; but either she or her jockey were bad beginners, 
for this time she was really never in it, and Camilla, beating Sir John very 
cleverly, won for the second time. So my Lord of Rosslyn will declare that 
Chester is not at all a bad place, and the Roodee T.Y.C. quite equal, if not 
superior, to the last half of the Abingdon Mile, and if any one speaks of the 
daadence of Chester in his hearing, he will tell him he does not know what 
he is talking about. So more power to the turquoise blue. 

Chester Cup Day has been described ad nauseum* Its humours are not par- 
ticulary humorous, eating and drinking to excess being the chief fun of the 
fair. The crowd is rough and homely, but it is, as a rule, good-natured in 
its cups, and does not use very bad language, unless much provoked. It is 
hardly as orderly a concourse of people as at Doncaster, and it is not actuated 
by the same ardent love of sport, but goes in much more for ham sandwiches 
than " good things." Still it is a great holiday for the country side, and the 
aspect of the course and the walks, though a ramiliar, is yet a striking sight. 
The day commenced bright and cheery, and the streets were throng^ from 
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an early hour, but in the aftemooo, just before the race for the Cup, a tre- 
mendous thunderstorm burst over the town, making the Roodee a mass of 
mud and water, thoroughly drenching the holiday folk, who stood it with 
stolid equanimity, and playing the mischief generally. And about the Cup 
there was, and is, little enough to be said. The field had dwindled down to 
such dimensions that we had to turn to old volumes of the Calendar to see 
when there had been one so small. It was gratifying therefore to find that 
only six runners came to the post in 1831, so Chester's lowest depths have 
not yet been reached. It seemed curious that with only these seven runners 
we could not spot the winner ; but so it was, at least with the great majority. 
Everybody haci made up their mind that Retreat must win, and certainly on 
his form in the Cesarewitch of last year he had an even -money chance. For 
who could fancy Prudhomme ? We had backed him last je for the Cup, 
for which he was well handicapped, and in which he loolcea a.1 over a winner 
at the last turn, and then be seemed unable to struggle. What he did then we 
expected in other fields. Prudhomme has been one of those disappointing horses 
who flatter their backers at the distance and die away as they approach the 
chair. He always seemed to lack heart, and until we saw him run over 
'^ sticks " at Sandown Park we began to despair of him. Two days before 
that he had looked like ^* tackling " Fiddler m the Metropolitan at Epsom ; 
but it was a flash in the pan, and he finished as he had often done before. 
How then could any one back him for Chester Cup this journey ^ His 
clever trainer thought Retreat was sure to beat him, and could only advise 
hb being backed for a place, which certainly did look good business, seeing 
that three out of the seven runners seemed to have no earthly chance of ever 
getting that. From the state of the ground just before the race, the price 
of 3 to I against Brown Bess was not an unfair one. She had won the 
Goodwood Stakes in a severe storm, and as she was reported to be better 
now thaq she had been for some time, and carried the full confidence of her 
stable, there was quite a rush to get on her at last, and perhaps for money 
she was a better favourite than Retreat. Fiddler*s weight put him out of 
court, and 10 to i represented the chance of Pilgrim. Prudhomme looked 
yery well ; but,'^as we have said, who would trust him ? Joseph Cannon be- 
thouffht him of what Dutch courage at the last might do, and administered 
Prudhomme a stiff jorum of whiskey and water, more of the former 
than the latter. The effect was marvellous. Prudhomme is not a rogue, 
as we have seen him termed. He does not cut it, but he has always seemed to 
lack courage to try his best, at least, that is the idea his running always gave us. 
But here, when Brown Bess, after making most of the running, was done 
with, strange to say, half a mile from home, Prudhomme came on close on 
the heels of Pilgrim, and, quitting him when fairly in the straight, won in a 
canter by a length, which might have been half-a-dozen if Lcmaire had not 
eased him. Retreat, who did not seem to like the heavy ground, or the 
mud being sent into his eyes and nostrils, cut a very bad figure, too bad a 
one to be true. We shall expect to see him run very much better than this, 
and soon ; but on that day, our private opinion is, that he was upset by the 
state of the ground, and did not put his best leg foremost. Of course Prud- 
homme now wiU have the whiskey dose repeatnl. He is such a good-looking 
horse that it is a pity he should require it. 

We are glad Lord Roscbery's plucky efforts to win the Chester Cup have 
at length b^n crowned with success. He has had many disappointments, 
but he has not been daunted, and, as he is a consbtent supporter of all long- 
disunce handicaps, it is a matter of satisfaction that he should take one. Nu 
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^<me bears raciDg ill-fortune with such equanimity as Lord Rosebery, with so 
little thought for himself, with so much for the disappointment of others. • We 
hare reason for knowing that as soon as he had been apprized by his 
trainer of the accident that had disabled Kermesse, he wrote to him dwelling 
but rery lightly on his own feelings on the matter, but expressing much 
sympathy for Cannon, who had taken such pride in, and pains with, the 
mare, and who would naturally feel most keenly the blow that had shattered 
in a moment all their hopes. The whole tenor of the letter was, in fact 
commiseration of his trainer's feelings, without a thought for his own. There 
were other matters in it of a more priyace nature equally redounding to Lord 
Rosebery's kind and generous feelings, but with that we have nothing to do. 
We believe, however, we are not violating any confidence in making known 
this little incident. It shows Lord Rosebery in a light that cannot fail to 
win admiration, and will, we think, make the phrase *' popular colours " no 
idle sound when applied to the primrose and yellow. 

The last day at Chester was about the best, an Archer day for the yellow 
jacket, and also one for the Rothschild blue. The Derby looked at Chester 
such an open race that when Whipper In won the Dee Stakes easily there 
was a disposition to back him, of course at very long shots. He settled Bay 
Archeress, which was not, perhaps, asking him to do much, despite the fact 
that Mr. Crawfurd's mare was backed by her stable on the strength of her 
home performances. In fact, she was a decided favourite, though Whipper 
In's game race with Herald in the Combermere Handicap the previous day 
gained him many friends. He is, no doubt, a useful horse — he certainly is a 
good-looking one, and in our present dearth of good horses, wiU, no doubt, 
hold hb own. Shotover was inquired about after this race, and glowing 
accounts came from Kingsclere as to her condition and style of going. 
Whipper In gave her a filip evidently. Incendiary must be a very bad horse. 
The Cheshire Handicap looked on paper a good thing for him, but he is, we 
fear, a soft-hearted one, and wants, like Prudhomme, some of the ^ O. D. 
whiskey. By-the-way, if Lord Rosebery's horse did imbibe the ^ O. D/ his 
win is fully accounted for, for we have known wonderful things done under 
the influence of * O. D.' (the celebrated Bob Jamieson brand that survives 
in Chester, we are glad to say, the collapse of Jordan & Co.), and that not 
by quadrupeds on the Roodee. But this is a digression. We were writing 
about Incendiary's form, which is bad. Pilgrim is a horse of oo very great 
credit or renown ; but the way in which he settled Incendiary was a caution. 
And to think of the sovereigns that Incendiary owes us, and which he will 
never repay, is painful. We quitted Chester as we always have done, with 
regret — a regret compounded of losses on the Roodee and fears that we shall 
never behold the aha m^ma — not that they are so very high— of old Dera 
again. But on this occasion the latter regret was not mixed with the former ; 
for we have hopes of Dera — ^a belief that she will pull herself together and 
reclimb the hill down which she has been said to be going for the last few 
years. It is incumbent on all good sportmcn, especially those of a generation 
that is, alas ! now getting old, to give the meeting what the worthy old 
Puritan Richard Baxter, who was, we believe, a Cheshire man, called, 
speaking i)f another and far different matter, ^' a helping shove." 

" In pastures green," not, however, in Kent or Surrey ; no long glades in 
Windsor Forest ; no downs rolling towards the sea past the stately keep of 
Arundel or old-world Lewes. Our *' pastures" were to be found in Picca- 
dilly, on canvases on the Academy walls, and though in reality the ** pastures " 
proper were fewer than usual^ yet has the landscape life of Burlington House 
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been rarely better represented. We should say that the landscapes^ and some 
of the portraits, would go lar to redeem this year's Exhibition from the im- 
putation of mediocrity, which we have seen so freely applied to it. Nobody 
can look on Keeley Halswelle's three canvases, on Vicat Cole's * Sources 
of the Thames ' (we almost fancied we knew the very spot not far from 
' The Seven Springs/ near Cheltenham), on his ' Sylvan Solitude/ and, 
above all, what in our humble judgment we considered one of the finest 
pictures in the Exhibition, Mr. B. W. Leader's ' In the evening there shall 
be light,' without being struck with these grand interpretations. The latter 
picture, whatever may be the opinion on its excellence, is so striking that it 
must challenge attention. The subject is peculiar, and to people unacquainted 
with the fen country something of unreality clings to the canvass. An old 
church, with a wide-spreading yew-tree, a long distance of water under 
stormy clouds, the lurid light of a fast-dosing winter day over all, make it a 
very striking picture indeed. Then there is the * Homeward ' of Peter 
Graham, also his ' After Rain/ and which to admire most is a distraction. 
Herkomer also has a * Homeward/ a grand picture of rugged desolation, 
with a single female figure making its way homewards, that b very striking. 
Perhaps the majority will admire Graham's one marine picture, *The Inflow- 
ing Tide,* more than his other efforts. The mixture of the big waves, the 
thick driving mist of spray, and the heavy-laden clouds make a grand whole. 
Among the landscapes that struck us was one of Hook's, in which he breaks, 
we think, new ground — a ' Devon Harvest Cart,' with which there is a great 
amount of local character. It is Devonshire in all its character. ' Caller 
Herrin'/ by the same hand, smells of the salt water ; and while on the sea 
let us mention Brett's ' Grey of the Morning.' Such weed and mussel- 
covered rocks, such tumbling breakers, with a wonderful hazy distance of 
clouds and water, combine to make a charming picture ; but — and there is 
always a but — there is not that suggestion of salt water in it which we see and 
smell on Hook's canvases. 

When we come to the animal life of the Academy we naturally look for 
Briton Riviere's name, and we are generally not disappointed. We own to being 
a trifle so though this year. When will he give us again anything so touching 
as ^ Sympathy,' so wonderfully comic as ' The Lost Scoop ' ? He produces 
a comic lamb, it is true, in his * Una,' and the lamb was the only one of the 
trio we cared about Somehow Una is not Una, nor the lion the lion. In 
his diploma work, however, ^The King Drinks,' the monarch of beasts 
comes out in hb true character. He b depicted crouching at a pool, and there 
b a wonderful suggestion of power and ferocity in the brute that can hardly 
be described. The ' Magician's Doorway/ with the stealthy, half-sleeping 
leopards, is striking, but we doubt if we should much care to possess it ; and 
' Cupboard Love ' b the conventional young lady with her conventional 
pets, undbtinguishable from other poodles which have been and will be 
painted. Mr. Rividre seems to us to have deserted what we may call the 
low and vulgar life of the animal world and gone in for the swelb. We 
doubt if he has done wisely. *• Clumber Kennels,' by Emms, b very life- 
like, and the ' Eve of the Battle of Salamis/ of Macquoid's, depicting the 
domestic animals left behind by the people of Athens when they embarked, 
is good, and to dog lovers touching. You can see the howl of grief in the 
animals' faces and forms, one of which, by-the-way, looks remarkably like a 
Greek coUey. Perhaps such a dog did exist at the time, but we have our 
doubts. 

We have reserved the sporting subjects to the last, but we have not very 
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much to say about them, for the simple reason that a man might wander 
through the galleries and have some difficulty in discorering that there were 
any sporting pictures at all. And yet sport takes up a very large share of 
the social canvas. We are all sportsmen in one sense of the word, for 
never had out-door pastimes^ from hunting to bicycling, so many votaries. 
We work at our pastimes, and work hard too. Directly we have done 
hunting and shooting, our ardent spirits make tracks for Norway, or Canada, 
or Scotland; rest is impossible, ^ven the Jlaneuri of the London season 
break out into lawn tennis, and everywhere there is something going on. 
Why is it, then, that if the social canvas is so crowded with all manner and 
degrees of sport and pastime, the canvases on the Academy walls give little 
or no sign of sporting life ? Surely the hunting-field, the racecourse, and the 
training-ground, are capable of affording our artists great scope for their 
pencils ? We believe, too, that these subjects would be highly appreciated by 
sporting men. How stirring is a good hunting picture ! We admit it must 
be good or it would stir us the wrong way perhaps. And a good racing one, 
if we could only get it — a fine finish between Archer, Fordham, and Cannon ; 
the start for a big race, say the Cambridgeshire, a trial, &c. What oppor- 
tunities for a good picture does not Newmarket give I Poor Harry Hall 
could paint a horse in his box to the life, but he was afraid, we fancy, of 
tackling him in motion. Does the same reason deter so many of our young 
and rising artbts, we wonder ? The horse in motion has always been a 
difficulty, but as instantaneous photography has, we believe, solved the 
problem of how a horse moves his legs when galloping and trotting, much of 
that difficulty should have vanished. We have often longed for a painter to 
put on canvas that most charming of all race meetings, the Newmarket July, 
with the " Ditch," the plantation, the groups under the shade thereof, the 
long stretch of the Bunbury mile, the July favourites in the paddoeks, &c. 
Ah, Messrs. Hopkins and Havell, you have shown us in this Academy that 
you can paint I the one, horse and hound in action ; the other, a charming 
landscape. Will you please, then, incline your ears to the suggestion hinted 
at by us? Will you come and look at the July (it will soon be here), and if 
you do not own that it is picturesque and worthy of being handed down to 
posterity, we will give you leave to write the Van Driver down an ass ? 

Then there is Sandown. What a pretty painting that would make! 
paddock, club house, royal pavilion. Guard's band, with the Duchess of 
Fitz-Fulke, Ladv Golightly and Mrs. Frail. Why, it would make the 
fortune of a rismg young man, and perhaps Messrs. Hopkins and Havell 
would come and have a look at Sandown after they have done the July. 
And many other things and places there are worthy of being transferred to 
canvas ; but we must get on with our remarks on the sporting pictures, and 
as we have taken great liberties with the names of the two gentlemen men- 
tioned above, we owe it to them to say that, in our humble judgment, their 
joint contribution, the presentation portrait of Mr. J. Johnstone, the late 
Master of the Dumfrieshire, takes the first place. Mr. Johnstone's portrait 
is excellent, and the painter has put him well on his horse, while the noble 
animal himself— a portrait also—b drawn by a man who evidently knows 
the same weU. Mr. Havell's landscape is very good, and there is truth in 
every line of the picture. We miss Mr. Samuel Carter very much. We 
should like to look on some more of those days on Exmoor that he gave us 
some three or four years ago. He also painted the hounds of Mr. Musters' 
— a very truthful and effective picture— but he has ceased from his labours 
as far as these subjects are concerned, and we are not aware if there b any- 
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thing else by hiro in BurlingtOQ House this year. The 'Hot Scent 'of 
Mr. Charlton is the most conspicuous purely hunting subject on the walls. 
The hounds are drawn with rare fidelity, full of life, and each hound withiin 
indiriduality about him, but the huntsman seems too much on the top of 
them, if we may say so. A huntsman must be %uitb his hounds, we know, 
but, on Mr. Charlton's otherwise clever canvas, he is about to be too near. The 
' Jacobite Proclamation ' of Mr. Andrew C. Gow — a meet of hounds, where 
a proclamation from *' the king over the water" b being read to an assemblage 
of loyal country gentlemen in the picturesque costume of the period — ^is 
dramatic, and except that the artist has drawn horses that might have been 
sold at Albert Gate or Rugby last Monday, pretty truthful We are afraid, 
however, that Mr. Gow is a Radically-disposed young man, and has little 
reverence for lawful kings or any such nonsense, for he has depiaed the 
listeners to the proclamation as the most inane and stupid of country squires. 
Out of the fulness of the heart the pencil speaks. There is a portrait of 
Thebais by Lutyens with Fordham up, which is hung so high as to be 
almost out of the running. Here, again, there is no attempt to depict the 
horse ia action, but the likeness, as far as we could make out, seemed good. 
A gentleman in a scarlet coat playing cards attracted our attention, but what 
it was all about we are unable to say. Someone said it was a portrait. It 
was called 'Dummy Whist.' There is a good and very unconventional 
portrait of Mr. George Fenwick, the Master of the Tynedale, by Mr. Wells, 
R.A., that is striking from its uoconventionality ; it is also a very good likeness. 
We really think we have come to the end of the sporting subjects. Here 
and there we may have missed something, but we don't think it was *' a gem 
of purest ray serene," if we have. The portraits are the features of the 
Exhibition. Herkomer's * Archibald Forbes,' the man himself; MiUais' ' Sir 
Henry Thompson ;' and another Thompson, him of Trio. Coll., Cam., by 
Herkomer, wonderful pictures. We give the palm to Herkomer's ' Archibald 
Forbes.' 

The death of the sixth Duke of Grafton removes a much-liked and 
respected figure from the role of Masters of Hounds, and one that will be 
sadly miss«l in '* the Vale " by gentle and simple. The scarlet jacket of 
former Dukes of Grafton, grandJFather and great-grandfather of the late 
one, was, both in the last century and the present, perhaps the best-known 
colours on the Turf; but the subject of our memoir never evinced, as far as 
we know, any taste for Newmarket, bat from his earliest days foxhunting 
was bis one sporting pursuit The famous pack, of which the old Dukes of 
Grafton had been Masters, was maintained in all its former excellence, and, 
though we fear now there must be a break in the long continuity of the 
Fitzroys in what, in the kist century, was a pure woodland county, for the 
present holder of the title is not a sportsman, yet we trust the green coats 
will long remain as mementoes of the past The Duke's health had long 
been failing him, and he bad already resigned the Mastership of the Hounds, 
but still his death was comparatively sudden, and he leaves behind him a 
host of regretful friends. 

On the last Saturday in April we followed to his resting-place, in Kensal 
Green, the remains of Mr. Roden, formerly M.P. for Stoke-upon-Trent, 
and Lieutenant^Colonel of the Staffordshire Volunteers. He was a man of 
smgularly noble presence, and quiet, unassuming disposition. A regular 
attendant at Newmarket, where Price often had a horse or two in training 
for him. He had sot much luck as an owner, but he was a capital judge of 
form, and would put down the pieces when he had a fancy. The last borse 
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he rata was FortuDe's Farourite, in last year's Derbj, but it was scarcely 
class enough to start for that race, and did no better in the Steward's Cup at 
Goodwood, although well-bred enough to flatter his owner when bought as 
a yearling. 

A corres])ondent who has known the * Blue Posts ' for thirty-seren years, 
and ought to be pretty much the dcyen of that establishment, writes to us : — 
^ In common with many old frequenters, I regretted the old * Blue Posts ' when 
it was destroyed by fire, thirteen months ago, for to our memories nothing 
can absolutely replace the round table on the one side, or the snug comer by 
the fireplace as of old. Yet I must own myself rery much delighted with 
what has been done in the way of resuscitation, and only regret that Joe 
Radcliff, with whom I dined so often in those precincts, will not, alas ! this 
Derby Eve give me there hb view of public form. The architect is not the 
onlv person to be praised, good as his work has been. His employer has 
had the good sense to understand that a room, even be it a tap-room, is to 
be designed and carried out by the presiding genius in its entemhle, Con-^ 
sequendy, in the new * Blue Posts ' every chimney-piece has been designed with 
regard to the general character of the room, and that one in the conee-room 
will surprise (and delight) old habiiues, I have my own ideas about the 
door, and think the architect' has sacrificed old and reasonable habits to a 
doubtless correct xsthetic view, in placing it in the centre. N^hnporte! let us 
gft on to the feeding. The host promises that the old traditions of good 
fish, good joint, rumpsteak and marrow-bones, shall be kept up. Good ! 
And if the cellar does not ^1 off^ where on earth can we be better placed for 
a dinner, if only ' Henry ' were there ? My dear * Van,' you will pardon 
this small tear of regret for a good servant, who seems to have yamossed from 
the establishment. I knew him for twenty-five years." 

Rare, indeed, has it been the lot of the yachtsman, or sea-going professional, 
to witness such a collection of models as that which the Shipwrights' Company 
got together at the Fishmongers' Hall in the past month. And they were 
mostly things of beauty, from the stately ' Alastea,' in a miniature form, but 
with exquisitely correct proportions, to the little silver and gold sloop exhibited 
by the honorary secretary. Now and then we have some doubts about the 
excellence of our craftsmen in the finer metals, and, taking a general average, 
we might say that the Russians exceeded us in working silver ; but here we 
had a perfect specimen of work, and it would only have been ^r to the 
maker that he should have been distinguished by name. Such being our view 
of the general excellence of the modelling, it will not be necessary to dwell 
on individual specimens, although here and there were some of yachts pecu- 
liarly attractive. Amongst the comparatively few sent in by the representa- 
tives of thb important trade, there was a very fine model of a cruising yacht, 
by Mr. J. E. W ilkins, of Wivenhoe, a very " wholesome " vessel, as dis- 
tinguished from the purely racing machine of the '* advanced " type by the same 
expert White and Sons, of Cowes, also, as might have been expected, had 
a fine model of a schooner yacht ; and Mr. Polbameus, of Nyack, on the 
Hudson, introduced us to one of those clipping centre-board schooners, with 
snug cock-pit, which run, or used to run, down the American coast before a 
" norther." There will be a good deal of discussion among yachtsmen of the 
theoretical merits of W. G. L. Watson's schooner, remarkable for the 
enormous area of its mainsail, and the comparative exiguity of its foresail. 
As a mariner remarked to us, how about *' lying to ? " The foresail certainlj 
would not meet the case, reef it as you might, and rigging up a storm try-sad 
aft is not to be done in a moment. A powerful sailer in fair weather this 
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yacht would unqaestionably be, with its fine lines and deUcatdv-drawn 
counter, but is it for seafarers who want to be safe in the ** forties*' f Hall, 
of Aberdeen, gave us one of McUwraith's Queensland clippers, which, with 
the increasing use of steam, we fear will soon become vessels of the past 
*< A fine horse, a fine wonum, and a fine ship," old Tat used to proclaim as 
the three best things in this vale of tears, and this ship of Hall's roust be 
▼ery near his ideal ; but, with steam to the fore, shall we much longer have 
such a splendid craft careering through the Southern Ocean ? One word on 
the ^ Irnwaddy ' paddle-steamer, by Denny Brothers, of Dumbarton, with 
its cool cabins and pleasantly-shdtered decks, and we will pass on to some 
utilities exhibited by inventors. Mr. Stayers, marine surveyor, exhibited an 
ingenious fish-fin rudder, an intended supplement to the ordinary rudder of 
commerce, to work with it when greater steering power is required, or in- 
dependendy if misfortune overtakes the regular guiding nower. Simple in 
the last degree, like all good things, it strikes us that thb fish-fin arrangement 
has a great future before it, and surpasses all the ingenious plans for rigging 
up jury rudders, for, when you want it not, it lies flat in its place beneath the 
counter. We should like to see Barry and Recce's new plan of davits for 
hobting out boats in work on a ship. It seems ingenious, but whether abso- 
lutely practical for yachts we do not pretend to judge as yet. Of course its 
great use would be for large passenger ships ; but still, yachtsmen want a 
handy and convenient form of davit, and they cannot do better than make 
themselves acquainted with this. For practical ventilation, nothing seemed 
to us better than Gibb's Downcast Ventilator, in conjunction with Boyle's 
Extracting Ventilator, and it is the more worthy of note in these columns, 
inasmuch as we frequently hear of inquiries for the best method of ventilating 
billiard and smoking-rooms, stables, £cc. Gibbs and Son hail from South 
John Street, Liverpool. 

It is not often that we have to admit a big Derby parcel into '^ Our Van." 
The race is generally run either Just as that admirable conveyance is being 
packed for its Journey, or Judge Clerk gives that judgment, from which there 
IS no appeal, wnen it is well on its way. But thb month the Anglican 
Calendar and the Jockey Club — the combined authorities that regulate our 
racing fixtures — ^had set it a week in advance, and so, by the time these pages 
meet our readers' eyes, the Epsom week will not be quite an old story. 
Ascot will perhaps swallow it up, like Aaron's rod swallowed the little rods 
of the Egyptian Lynns and Houdins; but still there may be a breathing 
space to talk over Shotover's win and the collapse of Bruce, the good fight 
made by Limestone, and, above and beyond all, the brilliant form shown by 
Geheimniss. That mare, indeed, has lighted such a candle in the land, as 
will not easily be put out We have been taught by most of our racing 

{)astors and masters, whose knowledge and judgment we honestly respect and 
ook up to, that our three-year-olds are moderate, indeed a stronger term 
than that has been applied to them. We might take exception to such 
ruling, and point to our mares, were it not that our pastors and masters have 
done the same. They have in their stern criticbms on our colts always 
excepted the fillies, as they could not well help doing, but perhaps in their 
praise of the latter they had little expectation of seeing the sight they did on 
the Oaks Day. As to the moderate form of the colts they were unanimous, 
but it was not until Shotover was struck out of the Oaks that the fact 
dawned upon them and us all that Geheimniss must be a clinker. And 
about the '^ moderate lot " as applied to our colts. Is it true ? We advance 
our opinion with extreme diffidence, but we cannot help thinking that some 
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of those behind Shotoyer on the Derby Day are something more than 
moderate^ and will yetprovc it. We are writing before the event, but 
whether Bruce wins the Grand Prix or not, unless he is hopelessly beaten in 
fact, we shall believe that he is a good horse over a course suited to his 
ffame. That he was not at home coming down the hill in the Derby, and 
that his rider was equally abroad, may go without saying, but we hope to see 
him on a flat course with a jockey on his back, and then we believe he would 
render a good account of himself. We regret he is not in the Leger. 
Sachem, too, we believe, is a good horse, and there is Gerald's two-year-old 
finrm to speak for him. He ran in the Epsom Prize in a way that indicated 
speed rather than endurance, but he has been so seriously amiss that it would 
\x unfair to judge him by hb Epsom running. Dutch Oven, though it was 
known that she could not by any possibility be fit, yet ran forward enough 
to astonish us, and, as we knew she was far from *^ moderate " last year, we 
hope that sweeping accusation against the Derby field may be considered as 
not proven. We have purposely omitted Quicklime's name because his good 
second to Shotover speaks for itself. 

It was a singular Derby in this respect, that small as the field was, we 
really knew very little about it, and picking the winner, which ought to have 
been a very easy task, was one generally shirked, except by those dauntless 
spirits who always know, and are generally wrong. There were on all sides 
doubts. Doubts if Bruce was trained, doubts if he could come down hill, 
graver doubts if his chosen jockey could ride him. Doubts as to Shotover's 
stamina, though it has been said, until we are tired of hearing it, that it does 
not want a real stayer to win the Derby. Doubts — ^but no, there could not 
have been any doubts about Marden, Pursebearer, Executor, F^nelon, and 
such like. Granted even that the field was moderate, no one could make a 
Derby winner out of that lot. There were people, though, who professed to 
believe that Marden would run better on the Derby course than on any other 
he had yet appeared. We are ignorant how they got at this, but we heard it 
from more than one quarter. That Mr. Evans did not share thb opinion is 
evident from the fact that twenty-four hours before the race Marden was a 
doubtful starter, and at the last he only ran to assist Bruce. As no one, after he 
had been seen in the paddock, could believe in Dutch Oven, though it was said, 
and we believe with truth, that Archer had declared he would much rather 
ride her- than the favourite, the solution of the problem appeared to be left to 
Bruce, Shotover, and Quicklime. The market was still hostile to the first- 
named ; at least 5 to 2 could have been got up to a very short time before 
they left the paddock, though a shade of better odds (9 to 4) was the last 
offer. There was no fault to be found with Brace's condition, that must be 
distinctly stated. So much had been said about Dover not being able to 
train him Tand how such an absurd report got about it was difficult to say), 
for he stnpped as clean and bright as a star, and though there were his 
shoulders, rather too heavy for the descent at Tattenham Corner, and his 
somewhat coarse hocks, his condition was perfect He was mobbed to 
death directly he appeared, which we suppose was one of the reasons for hb 
attendant walking him round the paddock as he did. If he thought to 
baffle the crowd he was mistaken, for it cut him off at every turn ; but Brace 
must have had enough of it before he got to the post Shotover we did not 
see, nor did the two Americans put in an appearance, but Quicklime strack 
us as somewhat leggy for a Derby horse. He was covered with warbles, 
too, that must have tormented him a good deal, and all the more credit is 
due to him for the way he ran. 
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It was not a pleasiDg sight to Bract's backers to see him rushitig to the 
front up the hill and through the furzes, and apparently racing with M ardea 
for the lead when he got to the top of the hill. It was known that Marden 
was started to assist Bruce, but it looked rery much '' the other way up," as 
they made for the dreaded comer, where Bruce ran rery wide, and took 
Marden out with him, annihilating both their chances* It was said that 
Bruce shied at a piece of newspaper on the course, but we should think it 
likely that he made for the envied pkce in the descent. Be that as it may, 
Mofxian was riding him hard at the bottom of the hill, and the horse was 
rolling about as he did in the Criterion. He was ouickly headed by Quick- 
lime, and a great shout of ''Lord Bradford wins! rose on the air. The 
horse looked well, as did Dutch Oren, at the distance, but within it Cannon, 
who had been last, or nearly so, in the early part of the race, brought up 
Shotover, and soon shaking off Quicklime, the Duke of Westminster's mare 
won easily, we thought, by three parts of a length. To the surprise of most 
people. Sachem, vigorously ridden by Webb, got the place which ought by 
right to have fallen to Bruce. How he missed it we don't know. Whether 
too much had been taken out of him in the early pait of the race, or his 
jockey lost his head, is hard to say ; but Sachem got up to him, and the 
place-money Bruce was backed for, a good round sum, was lost by a head. 
His Grace of Westminster must certainly be considered as fbrtune-faroured. 
Two Derbys in three years is not bad, besides some other triumphs for the 
yellow jacket. Porter, too, what shall be said of the fortune of that trainer, 
who has a mare good enough to win the Derby almost in a canter, and 
another mare much better than the Derby winner to take the Oaks? To 
lead back both winners, too, the same year is not given to every one, but 
Porter has trained racehorses before to-day. Tom Cannon, too, with a 
record hard to beat, came in for much and well-deserved laudation. He 
never made a better race than he did on Shotover, waiting with her patiently, 
and never attempting to hurry or hustle the mare until the proper moment ; 
he calculated when her fine speed would serve her, and there he utilised it. 

What shall we say of Geheimniss i If it b true, what we see stated, that 
Porter believes her to be the best horse he ever trained, what a career of 
fortune there is before her, if she trains on and keeps sound ! She is not a 
taking-looking mare. In the paddock on the Oaks Day, and in the 
preliminaiy gallop before the race, St Marguerite commanded all eyes, and 
next to her Nellie. Sooth to say, Greheimniss has a rather common look 
about her, particularly in her slow paces. It is when she gallon that we see 
what a grand mare she is, and what a ground she covers. The Duke of 
Westminster, instead of being blamed for striking Shotover out of the Oaks, 
should have been commended. He saved the British Public their money, 
for nothing could have prevented the B. P. from backing her, and that in face 
of all that was said about the superiority of her subk; compaoidn. They 
prefer, and as a rule they are right in so preferring, the form they know, to 
the form they are told about, only they may be wrong sometimes, and they 
would have been very much so on this occasion* And now let us bid adieu 
to the ** mediocrities," with the hope that for some years to come we shall 
see many such, the future fathers and mothers of our kings and queens to be. 

Long before this notice appears, the yearling contingent hailing from 
Marden Deer Park will have completed its midnight march from one side of 
Surrey to the other, and there can he no better place than Sandown for « 
flying visit during die week between E^m and Aseot. The produce of 
See-SaW) Craig Millar, and Blue Gown naturaUy form the staple of the sale, 
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and perhaps the colt by Lord Wilton's old farourite out of Tragedy is the 
longest of the breed we ever saw, with great promise of ioipro^emeot, which 
we trust will be fostered by indulgence in his youthful days. All will 
depend upon the way he grows for the next year or more, but those who 
prefer something better furnished and finished all round will not have far to 
seek, and we venture to commend to their notice the Sweet Annie colt, by 
the same sire, almost as good-looking as Bruce, and with better understand- 
ings, while a sister to Inchcape is well-nigh as big and bony now as her 
sharp sister. In &ct, See-Saw makes a very brave show indeed, as does 
his next-door neighbour, Craig Millar, one of the most curiously-marked 
stallions we ever set eyes upon, and suggestive of the ** Plum Pudding " 
rather than the Birdcatcher blood. However, his '* spots " are not invari- 
ably transmitted, and buyers are likely to linger long over his Hedge Rose 
and Agnes de Mansfeldt colts and Terre de Feu filly, which have size and 
bone enough for anything, if not a deal of quality, and there are smaller 
specimens of the St. Leger winner from old Touch-me-Not and Lady 
Raveqsworth. The pick of the Blue Gowns, to our fancv, is hb Rufford 
Maid colt, which shows all the grand length and scope of the Weatherbit 
descent, and there is a real pocket Hercules out of North Star, and a filly 
the very image of the dear departed from Substitute. The filly by Wild 
Oats out of Petticoat's dam, and a very sweet sister to Sabella, were salvage 
from the wreck of the Cobbam stud, and should bring back their purchase- 
money of last autumn with high interest, for both are most " highly con- 
nected," and look all over like *' real grit.*' In addition to these foreign 
attractions, there are a couple of home-bred Hermits, a colt from Miss Bell, 
and a filly out of Breakwater, the former with great power and bone, but 
taking more after the Stockwell than the Newminster family, while the latter 
is as grandly framed and shaped a mare as ever stood on straw, her only 
drawback being the very palpable one of lacking an eye, a congenital deformity 
which need not interfere with her utility at post or in paddock. And Mr. 
Hume Webster may well console himself with the reflection that the name 
occurs in many a lofty pedigree, of " Here I go with my eye out," an appel- 
lation we might suggest, were it not out of fashion to confer such preposterous 
names in these aesthetic days. Many will admire old Lady Augusu's 
Strathconan filly, and there is another of the same sex by Cucumber out of 
Lady Inglis, harking back to Pocahontas, which shows some capital points. 
The Jolly Friar colt does not belie his name, with " fair round belly," and 
contented and sleek appearance; and there is a slashing big daughter of 
Wild Oats and Stockwater, and a Rosicrucian colt out of Poor Lassie, by 
Lord Lyon, which strongly recalls to mind the latter celebrity, with his white 
legs Aod somewhat peculiar outline. We must leave the smaller fry to speak 
for themselves, our space being limited ; but we may add that haif-a-dozen 
of the Marden party, foaled late or backward in condition, will help to fill 
'* another round " of boxes at Sandown in July. 

Beenham House will be the new fixture for Saturday in Ascot week, so 
long devoted to doings at Cobham, but the rendezvous m Berkshire, though 
further a-field in point of distance than Esher, can be reached in much the same 
time ; and a special from town has been chartered to convey purchasers and 
others to and from the sale. A train will also leave Ascot in the morning for 
the same destination, and as Beenham is close handy to Kingsdere, Ilsley, 
Compton, Chilton, RussJey, Lamboume and the ^* Berkshire and Wiltshire 
districts," there should be no lack of company round the ring. As usual the 
home contingent of yearlings will meet their fate ^' without reserve," as will 
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the three fillies last on the list ; and sixty lots should furnish forth a pleasant 
afternoon's work on the breezy ridge overlooking the fair Kennett valley. 
Cymbal is specially strong in the filly department this season, size, bone and 
power being the leading attributes of his stock, among which commend us 
specially to the daughters of Queen of Diamonds, Crucifixion, Seine, 
Symmetrica], and The Nun ; while La Roseraie, Madame Zophee, Aunt 
Sofer, and Rose of Sutherland can all show highly-creditable representatives, 
and there is a great family likeness to the speedy son of Kettledrum running 
through all his stock, from which Phenix, Prudhomme and other racing 
notables have sprung. King of the Forest shows a pair of fillies of very 
diverse types out of Catinka and Sister to Strafford, the former excelling 
in size and scope, and the latter conspicuous for symmetry and quality, and 
there is also a strapping sister to Woodreeve, very clever and radng-like. 
A long, low, business-like filly by Preakness out of Parze (by Buccaneer) b 
sure to please, and she hails from Neasham Hall, as do also the sharp, 
precocious Ambuscade filly by Hermit, Rosebery's grand lengthy daughter 
of Sideview, and the raking filly by John Day, from Pestilence, all built 
on true racing lines, and worthy ot the place of their birth in the North 
Countree. Here also were reared the smart and speedy Belle filly by 
Mr. Winkle, and the charming scion of Rosicrudan and Conjugal Rights, 
quite a model of radng shape and make; while the home pastures are 
represented again by a trio of the same sex owning Kisber, Pero Gomez, 
and Pellegrino for their sires, and Lucca, Athelney, and Penelope 
Plotwell (the last pair [dams of winners) for their nursing mothers. Then 
there is a well-knit, finely-topped filly by Dutch Skate out of Gertrude, 
against the name of which many will place an approving ^' tick," and a 
Salvator filly from Miss Stamford, plentifully endowed with size and 
bone. The colts, home-bred as well as those imported from Neasham Hall, 
are a level, well-grown lot, with hardly a weed among them, and of the 
Salvators it may be said that they are mostly a plain but useful band of 
brothers, the colts oat of Metheglin and Peeress, however, comparing most 
favourably with not a few of their more fashionably-bred fellows. On the 
other hand, the Mr. Winkles are neat as paint, if rather on the small side, 
but clever and active as cats, with a deal of dash about them, notably the 
White Squall and Clarice colts, both promising to bring back their purchase- 
money, with good interest, early next spring. Still keeping among the 
Northerners, we find John Day admirably represented by a grandly-moulded 
one out of Lens, by Speculum ; and Jenny Diver, that mother of many 
winners, contributing a Beauderc colt, which looks like flying, and has led 
his companions in the paddock some rare dances during the spring. Many 
will be anxious to interview the massive son of King Lud and Strategy, who 
shows well both in and out of his box, and all the sort run, as racing records 
tell, this colt also showing a deal of old King Tom's character all over him, and 
he is quite one of the plain and honest old-fashioned type, for which so many 
cherish a liking. Another candidate, which cannot fail to please, is by Uncas out 
of Lydia — good all over, and considered by Mr. Cookson quite the pick of the 
basket ; and there are colts by Doncaster from Fair Star and Rapine, the latter 
one of the daily-improving sort, and the first-named perhaps one of the most 
" quality " youngsters that ever showed off his points in a sale ring. Yet 
there are some who prefer the Rosicmcian-Gratinska colt, perhaps with a 
trifle more power about his frame, and he need only to be seen to be appre- 
dated ; and the above trio, along with a very shapely young gentleman by 
Petrarch out of Alice, make up as charming a quartette as any breeder could 
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wish to proYide for public inspection. Nor are those reared in the home 
pastures behind the '* strangers within the gates " in point of racing promise, 
for though the Carnage and Violent colts (for which King of the Forest and 
Cymbal are responsible) may be put down as a tri£e lacking in quality, there 
is plenty of use and wear about them ; and the sires just mentioned may 

51ume themselves on far superior representatives in the catalogue. The 
Cmas Box colt is the biggest and best we have seen credited to the King, 
while Cymbal's son of Princess Alice will well repay a protracted inspection ; 
and the Palmer colt from Fright only wants a trifle more substance to fill in 
as fine a piece of framework as is to be found about the place. Nella's young 
Speculum is a capital specimen of the Moorlands sire, with great power, and 
the peculiar quarters conferred on so many of his progeny by Mr. Thomp- 
son's horse ; and a very clever-looking yearling is Attempt's Pero 
Gomez colt, the combination of the Weatherbit and Blacklock bloods 
having resulted in an animal full of promise. The all-conquering 
Newminster family could hardly be missing from such a collection, 
and while recollections of the performances of old Strathblane cannot but 
direct attention to the elegantly-turned Moss Rose colt, who claims descent 
from Hermit ; good judges will surely come together concerning the merits 
of the son of Adventurer and Irroa, one of the grandest yearlings ever led 
round a ring, and it will not fail to be noted that his dam combines the 
Rataplan and Kingston strains, with both of which the late lamented pride of 
Sheffield Lane made his happiest hits. A King of the Forest filly out of the 
dam of Craig Glas, though not on a large scale, is well topped, and a rare 
galloper ; and there is a sturdy, short-legged, honest-looking colt by Cymbal 
from Byfleet, with a resolute look about him, and standing square and true 
on a capital set of understandings. Mr. Alexander's twelve we have not 
seen since their days of foalhood, when they gave high promise of framing 
into very well-grown, well-favoured candidates ; but we may note that, in 
addition to seven by old Thunderbolt (who bears his burden of years right 
bravely), Bertram and Petrarch are also contributors to the Calcot Park 
team, which consists of eight fillies and half that number of colts. In addition 
to these, three fillies, the property of a well-known M.F.H., and got by 
Wild Oats and George Frederick, will be disposed of '^ without reserve ;" 
and the very fact of this condition being attached to most of the lots in the 
afternoon's list should ensure a full attendance of buyers, naturally rather shy 
just noWy from having been so consumedly bitten on more than one occasion 
during the past few seasons. We may add, that the hours of luncheon and 
of the sale are fixed early, for the purpose of enabling those attending the sale 
to return to town in time to catch evening trains to Newmarket and else- 
where ; and we trust that efforts to please in all departments will favour 
the inauguration of a '* new departure " on the opening day at Beenham, 
henceforward to become a regular fixture on the circuit of yearling sales. 

The Queen's Saturday in mid-June is big with the fate of some score and 
a half of the rising thoroughbred generation, native talent, in the shape of 
Springfield, Clanronald, and Winslow being responsible for more than a 
moiety of these ; while Colonel Maude also draws upon such desirable foreign 
sources as Blue Gown, Doncaster, Lord Lyon, Rosicrucian, See-Saw, 
Strathconan, Wenlock, and Wild Oats, a goodly company, it must be 
admitted, whereby to supplement home supplies. The Springfields never 
showed up more satisfactorily, having waxed both in size and substance, 
without any loss of that elegant quality which distinguished the first ** Cham- 
pion of England ; " and we hear whispers concerning the prowess of cenain 
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deiuiantfi of his get this season, which augurs well for hb ultimate success at 
the stud. His firstlings were incliDed to be rather narrow and washy, as in 
many cases of early crops of foals, but he may be said to have changed all 
that, in proof of which we may point to such feathers in his cap as the colts 
out of Lady of the Manor and Eglantine, the first-named a counterfeit pre- 
sentment of the old Aske brown, with just a ** dash " more of quality, how- 
ever ; and the latter, full of bone and substance, if his forehand fails quite 
to come up to the standard of perfection. There b a brown Springfield filly 
out of Opaline, too, which can hardly fail to please, and a very clever- 
looking brown colt from Furiosa (the very last of the Orlandos), with a deal 
of his maternal grandsire's character about him ; while Mr. Houldsworth's 
horse can show eligible specimens of his get among the lesser luminaries of 
the Royal collection. We must say a good word, too, for Clanronald's 
early efforts, and were it not for a suspicion that attaches to the Criterion 
conqueror of Springfield, Colonel Maude might well hope for a full 
subscription to him next year. Hb four contributions to the catalogue, 
moreover, are all colts, and of these commend us to the 'sons of Liaison and 
Rosemary, the former with a double cross of Newminster, and a great look 
of Lord Clifden about him, while the latter is more after the style and stamp 
of Blair Athol, and as fine-actioned a yearling as ever swept round the Bushey 
Park enclosures. His Bradamonte colt will also bear picking to pieces, and 
altogether Clanronald shows up right well in company far too good to admit 
of mediocrity having any chance of distinction. Wenlock fathers a slashing 
colt out of Lady Gladys, who has suited the Stanton siremost admirably, and 
See-Saw, who accompanies Wenlock to the hammer in July, shows a very 
bold front indeed with his Quiver colt, certain to set many heads nodding, 
albeit hb Orchestra filly takes more after her Trumpeter dam. Miss Foote s 
young Lord Lyon b as good as any of that somewhat unlucky stallion's efforts 
we have seen, being moulded more harmoniously than most of the family ; 
and Wimmera, by Young Melbourne, has felicitously responded to the Blue 
Gown cross, the regult being a powerful bay colt, with a lot of Melbourne 
about him, and more honest looking than most of his sire's stock. One of 
the gems of the collection b Crannuir's Strathconan colt, we think altogether 
the likeliest yearling yet sired by the grey old Tickhill hero, and he is certain to 
excite keen competition, having bone and substance galore, with unexception- 
able quarters, and capital muscular development. The solitary Doncaster, 
out ot that charming mare and clipping performer Modena, though neat as 
paint, is, we fear, too small as yet to excite the keen competition justified by 
his breeding ; while those in search of a rough-and-ready one may look long 
before being suited better than by Blushing Bride's Nuneham colt, which 
should have won his first race long before thb time next "y ear. 

After a short but prosperous run at the new Comedy Theatre^ ' The 
Mascotte' has now been transferred to the boards of the Strand. The 
musical attractions, which were so prominently lavbh on its first introduction, 
are again received with renewed favour in the little house with whose fortunes 
such Ivrical compositions have been so long identified. There b unques- 
tionably a strong claim put forward by ' The Mascotte ' for a warm reception, 
on account of its freedom from objectionable passages, which are too frequently 
the chief ingredients relied upon to ensure success. But in thb case the 
English adapters have steered clear of these defects in the original text, and 

_. L. .. . *- . . it and thoroughly 

been submitted to 
superfluous to 
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give a detailed aooouot of the plot The iDcideDts are sufficiently well known 
by this time to be familiar to the admirers of the opera-bouffi school generally, 
and it will answer all purposes if we merely allude to the excellence of the 
performance as now submitted. Although certain changes in the cast hare 
followed as a matter of course, the principal rUei are efTeaiyely sustained, 
and with Miss Clara Merivale and Mr. H. Ashley in the parts hitherto 
assigned to Miss Violet Cameron and Mr. Lionel Brough, * The Mascotte ' 
has lost nothing by comparison, and, judging by the applause bestowed 00 
these artistes night after night, there can be little doubt that ' The Mascotte ' 
has entered upon a new lease of popularity. The accessories are in all 
respects as brilliant as before, and no expense has been snared on the part of 
the management to keep up the reputation of the little otrand for liberality 
and good taste: 

The tenth Annual GeneraT Meeting of the Hunt SerFants' Benefit Society 
was held in the Subscription Room at Tattersall'a on May 35th, which, in 
spite of the very wet morning, was Ytry well attended. The chair was 
uken by the Marquis of Waterford, who most efficiently performed his 
duties. The report, which was a most satisfactory one, was read by Colonel 
Anstruther Thomson. The Hon. Francis Scott, the treasurer, moved the 
adoption of the report, and, as usual, made a very forcible speech, and pointed 
out that no society of a similar character possessed such great advantages, 
but that the liabilities of the society would year by year greatly increase, and 
stated that all they had done and proposed to do was under the advice of 
their actuary, and he especially urged the Benefit Members to avail them- 
selves specially of the annuities, which in future are to begin at sixty years. 
Lord Waterford spoke to the same effect, and suggested to the committee 
that if they could mcrease the annuity allowance of ten shillings a week, it 
would be very desirable ; and his lordship hit the nail on the head when he 
said that he thought that '' all who hunted and experienced the civility and 
attention of hunt servants (and he had always done so himself) should put 
their hands in theur pockets and pay at least ten shillings or a pound a year, 
as he was sure they would not feel it, and they ought to do it." In this we 
entirely concur. When the society was first founded, all Masters of Hounds 
gave not only a donation of five pounds, but an order on their bankers for an 
annual subscription of one pound, but latterly this practice, we notice, is 
rather the exception than otherwise; so we trust Lord Waterford's suggestion 
will henceforth be adopted not only by Masters of Hounds, but by hunting 
men generally. 

By permission of hifi Qraor the Duk^ of Westminster, Mr. W. H. Hopkins 
will paint a portrait of ' Shotover,' winner of the Two Thousand Guineas 
Sukes at Newmarket, and the Epsom Perby i88a, to be published in due 
course by Messrs. A. H. Baily ana Co. 

As what are termed " the exigencies of training " bring many good horses 
to grief, so do <' the exigencies ^ of printers help, combined with Bank 
Holidays^ to cause many admirable articles, much brilliant writing, and no 
end of sparkling criticisms, to come to an untimely end. We were re- 
minded by our excellent Editor that Saturday, the 27th of last month, was 
about the only day we should have an opportunity of seeing the Horse Show 
— ^for was not Whitsuntide close at hand? — and what printer with any 
regard for himself would attend to ^ copy " at such a time. And yet the 
Horse Show is to the Van Driver one of the high festivals of the season, 
where he sees good fellows and good horses, hears much pr9 and con as to 
their merits, generally sympathises with the luurd-worked judges, who are sure 
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to rub sereral backs the wrong way in their decisions — likes to exchange 
greetings with those pillars of the Agricultural Hall State, Mr. Robert Leeds 
and Mr. Samuel Sidney, and meet more ** old fellows ** than in any other 

I»lace he knows — the Epsom paddock and a Magazine meet excepted. We 
ike to " dwell " at our fences at Islington, but on thb occasion we had to 
clear them hurriedly. We found Lord Coventry, Lord Zetbnd, and the 
Knight of Kerry, hard at work at Class III. on our arrival, about 2 o'clock, 
having only got so far, though they commenced pretty punctually to the 
appointed time — 10 o'clock. The htct was that, as far as we could form an 
opinion from what we saw, the horses were such an exceptionally good and 
level lot that judging — never a sinecure at the best of times — was downright 
hard work on this occasion. We could not help admiring the patience and 
perseverance of the trio above-named — a perseverance that, we may observe, 
taxed the temper of the spectators more than once, particularly if the spec- 
tators did not agree with the judges as to the colour of the ribbon. Of 
course the assemblage at the Agricultural Hall is an audience in one sense 
of the word — a mass of spectators who form their individual opinion on the 
merits o£ the performers. Nothing b so divergent as the opinions about a 
horse. Men generally are pretty well agreed about a woman, but they look 
at a horse with a hundred different eyes, and these not the eyes of persons 
who know nothing about what they are looking at, but who really have been 
brought up with the noble animal from childhood, and know him as well as 
they know themselves. If such doctors disagree, what can you expect of the 
smdl fry of practitioners ? The records of horse shows annually prove that 
judging at them goes by no rule of three. Islington contradicts Manchester, 
Alexandra perhaps settles both. We think judges' awards are open to fair criti- 
cisms, like the acts and deeds of all other public men, but we object to hissing, 
which was heard at Islington last Saturday. We have heard it before there, but 
never so loud. It is not a nice way of expressing our dissent from the 
opinion of two or three conscientious gentlemen who are trying to do their 
best ; and the very fact of there being such divergences of opinion ought to 
make us hold our hands, or rather our tongues. For the rest, the Show was 
a very good one — ^we really think about the best in its level excellence that 
we have seen for some years. All the arrangements were admirably carried 
out, and Mr. Sidney's eye had evidently been everywhere. We found them 
— he and the worthy chairman — ^very cheery, and well pleased with the 
result of their labours, and very confident that this, the nineteenth Horse 
Show, would excel all those preceding. We believe they axe right. 

We could only just notice Mr. Finch Mason's admirable ^Country 
Sketches ' last month, lately published by Messrs. Baily and Co. Most of 
our readers are well acouainted with Mr. Mason's * Sporting Sketches,' 
published last year, and his latest volume b quite up to that high mark. He 
takes us down to The Vale, and shows us old days with the Old Berkeley, 
and runs with " the Baron." Many a well-known face and figure will be 
recognbed, while hb horses are excellent. Few artbts have such an eye for 
a horse as Mr. Finch Mason. He b again on the Heath, too, and some of 
the " Flowers plucked at Newmarket " are old friends, and some are new 
ones. All are clever ; the likeness b better on one page, perhaps, than on 
another, but there is the horse and the man, and the seat and attitude of the 
latter Mr. Mason has caught to perfection. 
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SIR HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, Bart., M.P. 

The Selwins and the Ibbetsons, Essex and Yorkshire respectively, 
in which counties the two families have long flourished, are united in 
the subject of our last addition to ' Baily's ' gallery. A face and 
figure well known in the House of Commons and in society, on 
Scotch moors, by the banks of Scotch rivers, and by the covert side, 
is on the opposite page, and those of our readers who know the 
original will say, we think, the likeness is a happy one. 

Born in 1826, the eldest son of Sir John Thomas Selwin, sixth 
baronet, who took that name on acquiring the Selwin estates in 1825, 
the present holder of the title passed most of his early youth abroad, 
and, with the exception of a scan\per on a pony when quite a boy 
with Mr. Sheffield Neave, who then kept staghounds in Essex, he 
did not see much hunting until he went into residence at Cambridge, 
and there, what with a weekly gallop with the drag and days with 
the Fitzwilliam and the Oakley, he took his degree in other branches 
of art and science than one. On leaving Cambridge he hunted 
chiefly with Mr. Conyers until that gentleman's death in 1853, when 
Mr. Henley Graves succeeded to the head of afiairs in the Essex 
country. About that time Mr. Selwin, as he then was, spent two or 
three years on the continent, only paying occasional visits to 
England, until 1857, when Mr. Arkwright took the hounds, when 
he hunted pretty constantly from Down Hall, and, though his 
entering Parliament, as member for South Essex, in 1865, a little 
interfered with sport, he did not lose his zest for it. 

The new member was; however, born for belter things than even 
foxhunting, and public life claimed the talents that Providence had 
committed to his charge. Soon after taking his seat he became known 
as a man of afl^airs, and in 1874 was made Under-Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, under the Government of Lord Beacons- 
Aeld, a post which he held until he was transferred to the Financial 
Secretaryship of the Treasury in 1878. He had previously to this 
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lost his father, and on his succeeding to the title, in 1869, he resumed 
the old family name of Ibbetson. The cares and calls of office 
induced Sir Henry to sell off his stud, and he saw little of horse or 
hound during those years. When he felt more his own master he 
was induced, consequent on Mr. Arkwright's failing health pre- 
venting his continuing the active management of the hounds, to take 
office as one of a Committee, consisting of the late Mr. Perry 
Watlington, Mr. Loftus Arkwright, and himself. The first'-named 

f;entleman was a very efficient substitute for Sir Henry, when the 
atter was unable to be on the field ; and in 1880, when Lord 
Beacons field's Government quitted office, Sir Henry assumed the 
mastership alone. He had been fortunate, and still is, in his hunts- 
man. J. Bailey, who came to him after being seven years first whip 
with the Duke of Buccleuch, and it says much for both master and 
servant, the testimony borne by Sir Henry Ibbetson to Bailey's work, 
namely, that ^^ he showed such sport, that a master in the field was 
hardly wanted." Last season, in common with most packs, they 
were wonderfully successful, and one blank day in the ninety-six 
they were out is the sole record of failure. 

As Sir Henry Ibbetson is a man of business in his place in the 
House, and on the Bench as Chairman of Quarter Sessions, so he is 
a sportsman in the field. He enjoys life keenly ; but he knows and 
feels that noblesse oblige. Possessed of no ordmary talents, and with 
administrative powers of a high order, he has won a place in public 
life, and in that whirligig of time, which brings round so many 
revenges, we hope yet to find him serving the state with the con- 
spicuous energy and ability he has heretofore shown. 



"THE GOLD OF ARABIA." 

Notwithstanding the fact that " Araby the Blest'* is no longer a 
terra incognita to this nation of travellers and tourists, whose foot- 
steps the Cooks and Gazes of our day offer to lead to any habitable 
region of the earth, there is still a sort of glamour clinging around 
those regions, descriptions of which were so dear to our childish 
hearts, full of the lore of ^ Arabian Nights,' and hanging ever with 
fond delight upon pages filled with the gorgeous colouring and 
glowing imagery which adorn the periods of an Eastern tale. Nor 
do we quite care to be disillusionised of the pictures painted, per- 
chance, by Fancy, and held up by her to the eyes of admiring youth, 
which represented scenes and traits in connection with the Arab and 
his horse ; stale and old stock stories relating to which we still fondly 
hug, turning a deaf ear to the plain matter-of-fact aspect of the 
question, as set before us by those who profess to have interviewed 
rider and steed in their native Arabian desert. All the well-known 
old familiar legends come crowding into our brain, and we are inclined 
still to stand staunch to the belief in the perfection, both as regards 
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shape and speed, of the courser which shares his master's tent and food, 
highly trained for all the purposes of peace or war, yet docile and 
gentle as a child. All these ** yarns/' however, we must fain dis- 
miss from our minds, turning from such vagaries to a sober study of 
the Arabian, not as his story adorns the pages of romance, but as a 
traditional founder of our present line of racing kings, and, 
furthermore, to be seen and handled in the flesh in these closing 
years of the nineteenth century, ready to play the part of re- 
generator once again. It is in this capacity that the desert-born 
may be taken stock of quite within an easy railway ride of our 
^^ little village," in the undulating pastures of the fair county of 
Sussex, to which the curious in such matters will find it well worth 
their while to make a summer pilgrimage. Crabbet Park, with its 
wide expanses of succulent herbage, its wooded knolls, and sweet 
attempered air, should be a veritable Elysium of breeders ; while 
its pastures, dotted here and there with picturesque clumps of 
mingled foliage, or single specimens of many a forest king, are 
admirably adapted for those sweeping gallops which racing authorities 
of a certain school assert to be indispensable towards the muscular 
development of the young thoroughbred idea. Any visitor who, 
curiously inclined, penetrates into the solitude of the Crabbet pad- 
docks, with a fixed image in his mind's eye of the Arab as repre- 
sented in the picture-books of our childhood, or described in pages of 
literature adapted for minds of maturer judgment, will have all such 
ocular and mental illusions speedily dispelled. Instead of the milk- 
white courser, with arched neck, light bone, and extravagant action, 
with starting eye and streaming tail, careering wildly over his native 
sands, he will be treated to a sight not varying in any marked 
deeree from that presented to the view of the casual visitor to an 
ordinary Englbh stud-farm. Not a moiety, in fact, of the Eastern 
nursing-mothers are of the traditional grey or white colour ; indeed 
these form rather an insignificant minority of the groups with foals at 
foot, dreamily gazing into the far distance on yonder sunny slope. 
We had heard many flying stories and vague reports concerning the 
make and shape of these imported descendants of our present more 
imposing and magnificent line of racing kings ; and the contemptuous 
language in which their capabilities for the task of regeneration were 
summarily dismissed, prepared our minds for something altogether 
different to that represented by the reality. We had heard of 
straight shoulders, upright pasterns, lack of scope, length and bone, 
and general mean appearance of these denizens of ^^ morning land ;" 
but were agreeably surprised to find them, though undersized in 
comparison with some of the sixteen-hand sisterhood cited as types 
of perfection, by no means lacking in substance and breadth pro- 
portionate to their inches, and altogether very well balanced in 
their frames, with legs and feet in keeping with what they were 
formed to carry. There seemed to be no particular stamp or 
character to distinguish them from their ^^ improved " connections 
in this country ; but perhaps they were all more lavishly dowered 
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with the palpable yet altogether indescribable gift of quality than 
a batch of mares selected at random from any paddock at our 
leading stud-farms. The bantlings at their heels, too, were built on 
the same symmetrical lines, and all by the fathers of the Crabbet Stud, 
Kars and Pharaoh, of which par nobile the second-named was sub- 
mitted to public inspection at the Agricultural Hall last month. 
Pharaoh is by far the lengthiest and most imposing of the pair, 
both of which, it may be added, are useful as hacks or hunters \ 
and his blood is reputed ^^ the best now remaining in the Sebaa." 
Kars, who shows plenty of young stock about the place, has known 
times of war in Armenia as well as of peace in the heart of Sussex, 
and owes his origin to a strain ^^ considered the best in the Syrian 
desert.'' At the date of our visit the mares numbered close upon a 
score, most of them young, well favoured, and either with foals at 
foot or in the happy state \ but it would be beyond our province, 
and perhaps against the inclination of our readers, to attempt a 
description of each, though Purple Stock, Jedrania, and the grey 
Francolin dwell in our memory yet. So far as we could judge 
of their action, one and all moved better in their fast paces than 
when walking or trottine ; and of the system of feeding and exer- 
cise in vogue at Crabbet Park, it may be said that they have 
been eminently successful in operation, if we may judge by the 
bright, hard, healthy condition of stallions, mares, foals, and other 
descriptions of thoroughbred stock about the place, and which 
is one to be seen by all interested in the important question 
proposed to be solved by Mr. Blunt, to which we shall advert 
more fully hereafter. Taking the Arabs as they stand, and con- 
sidering them alone, and apart from their equals in age distributed 
among the numerous breeding centres of our island, we must confess 
to a feeling of agreeable surprise at the very satisfactory show made 
so far, in the endeavour to bring imported talent upsides with that of 
native growth. What the final result may be, which only a long lapse 
of time can bring about, it would be premature to conjecture ; but we 
may lay before our readers a slight sketch of the scheme propounded 
by Mr. Blunt, which we shall leave him to place before them 
as far as possible in his own words. We should be glad to see 
public interest excited more keenly than at present in the working 
out of the experiment now in progress; and this can hardly 
be aroused without personal inspection of the material to be utilised, 
a course which we heartily commend to the many diligent observers 
of the operations of nature in developing and improving her products. 
The aim, end and object of Mr. Blunt s collection and importation, 
at no inconsiderable trouble and expense, of the very best procurable 
representatives of the Arab blood as it now exists in the East, has 
been most fully and clearly set forth in a letter addressed by him to 
Lord Calthorpe, submitted by that nobleman to his colleagues in the 
Jockey Club, and finally ordered by that august body to be published 
in the 'Sheet Calendar' of August 5, 1880. To this communica* 
tion, in order to make our story complete, we may add that Lord 
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Falmouth, in the pages of some journal on which we are unable to lav 
hands for the moment, promulgated a very vigorous *^ counterblast, 
utterly and entirelv scouting Mr. Blunt's idea ; and this, coming from so 
high and practical an authority, naturally carried considerable weight 
with it, not sufficient, however, to force conviction of the futility of 
Mr. Blunt's scheme upon the great Turf council, which subsequently 
so far agreed to meet their correspondent's views, as to supplement 
from their own funds the grant proposed to be given by him to a 
race exclusively confined to Arabs bred in this country. And 
inasmuch as the terms and conditions of the intended new race may 
prove interesting to many of our readers beyond the pale of the 
weekly Burlington- Street issue, we subjoin them in full as follows : 
'• Newmarket July Meeting, 1884. A sweepstakes of 25 sovs. each, 
with 300 added, 200 by the Jockey Club and 100 by W, S. Blunt, 
Esq., for Arabian horses, three-year-olds, /st lO lbs. ; four, 9 st. } five 
and upwards, 9 st. 3 lbs. ; five subscribers or no race ; two miles. 
This race will be restricted to Arabs already registered in the ^ Stud 
Book,' their produce, or imported horses having such guarantee of 
their authentic breeding as shall be deemed sufficient by the 
Stewards." Thus matters stand at present, and it is now high time 
that we should ask our readers to lend attentive ear to those portions 
of Mr. Blunt's letter having a bearing upon the purpose towards 
which his mind inclines. After a short preliminary exposition of 
his subject, in which he disclaims as his own the idea of introducing 
fresh Arab blood into English thoroughbred stock, and sketches out 
a brief account of '' the origin of species " as regards the racehorse ; 
he proceeds to show that those horses with a right to be registered as 
thoroughbred can only be described as such by courtesy, many blots 
existing in their pedigrees in the shape of ^' dam unknown " and 
other uncertainties of descent. From this he goes on to argue, and 
we think with good reason, that a further infusion of Arab blood, 
coming from the original sources whence our first racing stock was 
derived, is likely to benefit and to fortify our present strains by the 
introduction of entirely fresh material, or as Mr. Blunt puts it, of 
'* absolutely pure blood." This he asserts is to be procured without 
any danger of failure, if we only seek again the fountain head, as it 
still continues to furnish an adequate supply in Eastern territories, to 
which we had recourse in times long gone by, when the Darley 
Arabian and others were household names in the land of their 
adoption. The new material, then, once to hand, all we have to 
do is so to develop and improve the same by judicious nurture and 
diet, as to counteract the effects of the traditional system of rearing 
and feeding in the desert, and thus to place the produce of our 
importations at last upon an equal footing in point of size, bone and 
substance with our existing sources of supply. The imported stal- 
lions and mares, for the present at least, are to be kept entirely to 
themselves, and not permitted to form alliances with outsiders, so as 
to raise up, we presume, entirely new seed, hereafter to be allowed 
to mingle freely vith what we may term ^^ indigenous " blood, as 
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compared with importations of recent date. Be it fully understood, 
then, that it is not proposed by Mr. Blunt in any measure to sow his 
newly-acquired seed broadcast through the land, but to ascertain 
by results, which it is hoped a few years will be amply sufficient to 
furnish, how far it is possible, by adopting the most approved 
methods of rearing and feeding in this country, to bring the '* stranger 
within our gates ' up to the level of his more highly-developed con- 
gener in point of ability to contend on equal terms against him on 
the racecourse. There is no intention whatever on the part of the 
owner of Crabbet Park to try experiments with his collection of 
Arabian mares by courting alliances for them with the *' sires of the 
day " in England ; while, on the other hand, he is not unwilling 
that Pharaoh and Darley should '^ receive " on certain terms any 
Belgravian mother duly registered in the ' Stud Book,' the owner 
of which may feel inclined to put to a practical test the latest avail- 
able material in the shape of a genuine " child of the desert." But 
we must be excused for entertaining an apprehension that only a few 
corpora vilia may present themselves to be experimented on ; for it 
is too much to hope or expect that breeders, however enterprising, 
will consent to sacrifice the cream of their material at the shrine of 
the goddess of Chance, and to risk their anni*al profits from the dams 
of winners for what we are bound to chara'^terise as mere sentiment. 
In this direction, therefore, the door seems to be effectually barred 
against any benefit ultimately resulting from the fusion of native and 
foreign bloods ; but an opportunity will shortly present itself, enabling 
those inclined to risk their belief in rather a radical change of front, 
to put the same to a practical test. Mr. Blunt, as we have 
announced, will be content to carry on breeding operations among 
his own Arabians exclusively, not caring to call in the aid of alien 
stallions ; but he is shortly about to dispose of a small draft of the 
mares originally imported by him, in addition to sundry of their 
produce, and others for which he has no present use or occupation. 
Those, therefore, whose fancy may lead them to desire possession of 
one or more of those daughters of the desert have now a chance pre- 
sented to them of acquiring something with the sterling instead of 
the spurious ring about it ; and, at the risk of being dubbed fanatics 
and visionaries, we must confess to a leaning towards a fair trial 
being made of the cross between Eastern and English descent. So 
much money is annually spent in experimentalising by men of spirit 
and enterprise in projects likely to benefit the community, that he 
surely is not far to seek who would arrange suitable alliances between 
the Eastern stranger and one of our many fathers of the English 
stud ; being thus enabled to arrive sooner at the end in view, namely, 
the benefit or the reverse likely to accrue to our home resources by 
the admixture of an alien strain. But, as Rome was not built in a 
day, so will the enthusiast be required to apply himself patiently to 
the tedious task before him, one which we should not dare so much 
as to hint at were it not that there are always to be found among 
our countrymen individuals with time and money to bring to the 
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prosecution of their hobby. Both of these accessories will be needful 
in the case we have mentioned, of which we trust the merits will be 
thoroughly tested, inasmuch as the opportunity may not occur again 
of obtaining one of the ingredients necessary for a reliable prosecu* 
tion of the experiment. 

Even supposing, however, that obstacles should arise to prevent 
the desired consummation, we contend that Mr. Blunt has done 
good service in acting as pioneer in a direction practically unex- 
plored, or at least well-nigh forgotten in the lapse of time between 
our own days and those of the Byerley Turk and the Darley and 
Godolphin Arabians. In the natural course of events the families, 
of which the above were founders, have become so mixed and 
mingled, that an infusion of fresh and equally pure blood is calculated 
to renovate and invigorate our existing sources ; which if it can only be 
shown to be as practicable as it seems desirable, Mr. Blunt's labours 
in placing at our disposal such a boon will not have been in vain. 

Amphion, 
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The narrative of Irish steeplechasing may be briefly divided into 
three periods. The interest in the first appears to have been princi- 
pally absorbed in the impracticability of the obstacles the competitors 
were supposed to &ce, and in the dangers incurred. Lever, in dif- 
ferent tales, fully dilates on the heroic deeds accomplished. Later in 
the century these alarming impediments were somewhat reduced ; 
still some thirty or forty years a^o the five- feet walls in Connaught, 
the crabtree fence at Cabir, and the famed Lismacrory double, that 
Liberator's grandam is reported to have cleared at a single bound, 
were familiar household words in sporting circles. 

Next followed the Punchestown Era ; although brief and limited 
in its sphere of operation, it was, undoubtedly, the most happy. It 
was remarkable for the open nature of the competition, and for the 
general interest it created ; it was untrammelled by influences or 
coercive rules, and guided bv the principles of sport and fair-play. Its 
origin was almost accidental. The Kildare Hunt held their annual 
steeplechases at Punchestown, and in 1853 they gave permission to 
a circle of hunting gentlemen to run a private handicap, called the 
Corinthian Cup, for horses regularly hunted. The race brought a 
large field together, created a great interest, and thus was laid 
the early foundation of those splendid meetings so often recorded, 
and whose success culminated in 1868, on the occasion of the 
Prince of Wales's visit. 

Punchestown owes much of its fortunes to the excellence of its 
courses, A race over its undulating prairies is invested with peculiar 
interest, and imparts a feeling of excitement or exhilaration that 
renders its attractions irresistible to the ordinary spectator. In a 
sporting view, the ditches on the taking-ofF side of the fences, the 
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well-known double, the treacherous wall before the final struggle, 
the rise and fdll of the ground, its occasionally rough and deep cha* 
racter, are all features that make the carriage of weight a difficult 
task, that check the idiotic pace of modern times, and combine to 
create an uncertainty as to the final result so acceptable to the true 
sportsman. Punchestown has ever proved faci/e princeps over all 
rivals, yet for a brief period they secured a transient success by con- 
verting sport into speculation, and exciting great interest through the 
medium of heavy betting. 

On these lines the third, or speculative era, was based. In the 
year 1868 gentlemen connected with the city of Cork formed an 
association, constructed spacious stand-houses and welMaid-out 
courses on the banks of the river Lea, and inaugurated the cele- 
brated Cork meeting. It proved at once a great success, and owing 
to facility of access, as well as to the excellent accommodation 
afforded, attracted the whole sporting community of Ireland. The 
initiative was soon taken up at Galway, Limerick, and ultimately 
by most towns of importance in the country. The principal handi- 
caps run at Cork and Galway were made the mediums of perhaps 
as heavy betting as ever took place in Ireland, and fields even 
numbering thirty starters have come to the post. On the pub« 
lication of the weights the confidence that existed between the 
public, the ring, and owners of horses, was truly edifying. The 
prophets did not hesitate to select the winner ; the bards strung their 
harps, and in pasans worthy of Orange Blossom — 

" Put your faith in the stars, 
Back Stella, late Lady of Kars "— 

foretold the victory of their favourites. The gushing public plunged 
freely, and the ring, with such a golden goose to fiill back on, were 
able to satisfv the demands of the most insatiate owners. This 
Millenium did not last very long ; in some five or six years the pro- 
phets were silent, the bards, like their brethren of Tara, hung up their 
harps, the ring would only offer ^' six to four '' against the favourite, 
not more than five or six horses started for the Cork Grand Handicap, 
and for one meeting it was even erased from the programme. Cork 
proved no exception, and so permanent was the decadence of first- 
class sport that it may be foirlv asserted no open handicap of 
genuine betting interest to the public has ever been run since. 

How came these events to pass ? The Six-to-four Party were 
dominant, and by their rules, regulations, handicapping, and innova- 
tions had thoroughly dazed, confused, and frightened all competitors 
off the scene. It became clear that probable success in the principal 
Irish handicaps was invested in the representatives of some three or 
four stables or interests. The Six-to-four party are thus named from 
the policy they adopted in taking means to shorten the odds in 
favour of a few owners, and increasing them as against those horses 
owned by the public at large. Later on these principles found their 
way into every branch of the sport. The party were divided into 
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different sections thoroughly independent in their views, and may be 
classed as the interested and disinterested. The former numbered 
those who had entered into stceplechasing as a pursuit or profession, 
and sought to have details and rules made to serve their interests. 
Xheir satellites were numerous, including those given to betting, 
training, and other Turf avocations. Among the disinterested in a 
pecuniary sense were the Optimists and Racehorse party. 

The principles entertained by the Optimists were highly respect- 
able and supremely mischievous. They maintained all restrictions 
should be lightened or removed, in order to secure the success of the 
best horses, and to carry out their views certain regulations have 
been incorporated in the Irish Steeplechase Rules. We look in vain 
for similar restrictive enactments in the Jockey Club or Irish Turf 
Club codes, nor are they tolerated in any civilised country where 
horse-racing is carried on. The Optimists were scarcely aware that, 
since equine competition was introduced, never did the intellect of the 
biped contiibute so largely to the victory of the quadruped, and that, in 
order to equalise a just distribution of success, men in steeplechasing 
would require as careful weighting as the horses under their charge. 

The Racehorse party and Six-to-four owners were clearly of 
one accord in seeking to make the steeplechase arena a happy 
pension ground for the ex-flat racer ; the former sought to improve 
the status and value of the thoroughbred, while the latter sought to 
reduce the odds against the racehorse and serve their own interesis. 
These views were carried out by the insertion, from time to time, of 
Rules 36, 37, 56, and 148, and prominently by removing from the 
courses the ditches on the taking-off side and all height, highly 
objectionable fences to the ex*flat racer through whose veins the 
inestimable gift of jumping blood does not flow. 

At the commencement of the third period a new class of owners 
entered into the sport, bold and venturesome spirits, who made it 
their prbfession or principal vocation. A select few founded what 
may be termed the Six-to-fbur Institutions, or Training Establish- 
ments. Some of these have passed away, others have taken their 
place ; rarely was there room for the full scope and ability of more 
than one or two of these remarkable Establishments at the same 
time. They have always been under the able management of Patrons, 
very gifted men in horse lore, whose judgment in selection, extra- 
ordinary skill in training, and clever management, have from time to 
time rendered their horses invincible both at home and abroad. The 
Patron ruled with autocratic sway over the occupants of the stable, 
and the authority of their proprietors was for the time quite set 
aside. Various owners have sent their horses to the institutions, 
and were generally well rewarded. The connections with the British 
soldier have been frequent, and, it may be said, happy. Many of the 
best horses of the day have run in his name, and he himself has fre- 
quently undergone a careful course of equitation and instruction, 
that have placed him in the front rank among gentlemen riders. The 
accomplishments of the patrons were not limited to the stable. The 
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epistolary flow of their pen has ever been vigorous and to the point ; 
through sound castigations administered to officials, and especially to 
handicappers, they added not a little to the successes of the stable. 
Bearding the handicappers was carried on to such an extent by dis- 
satisfied owners that the I.N.H.S. Committee advised officials to take 
no notice of the effusions. 

The victims of the Talent have ever been a class we may call 
the Casual owners, so termed from their entering casually into the 
sport, or not being endowed with sufficient skill and opportunities to 
cope with their able opponents. The Casual owner was attached to 
all grades of society, prominently to the hunting and farmer class. 
He owned by far the larger proportion of running horses ; he was 
longsufFenng under defeat ; he accepted his position meekly, and 
was buoyed up by hope even though i/. to a postage stamp were 
scarcely sufficient odds against his horse. Under the calmer influence 
of English calculations of success the fields in Ireland were fully 
reduced by a third or more. In handicaps the principal mediums for 
crushing the Casual rested in the '' Foist horse " and the Officials 
themselves who adjusted the weights. The English sporting mind can 
scarcely take in the amount of injustice committed over several years 
in every class of handicap by ^' the Foist." He was always a horse of 
good form, and generally an inmate of the Institutions. His mission 
was to keep down the weights to serve a stable-companion of inferior 
quality. With the first weighted at 12 st. 7 lb., his stable-companion 
carried, for example, list. 41b., but with the former not entered he 
would head the handicap at 12 st. 7 lb. Such a proceeding con- 
tracted the legitimate margin of weighting, and often annihilated 
the chances of a third or more of the horses entered in favour of 
*'the Foist's" stable-companion. The horses thus employed in 
keeping down weights latterly rarely ran in Ireland, and their only 
contribution to sport at home was to spoil it. Rules enacted since 
January ist, 1880, have lessened the influences of "the Foist," whose 
presence was only due to the weakness of our officials in not placing 
13 St. or 14 St. on him. Such would have been his fate in England 
when entered in second-class races. 

The want of suitable training grounds is sadly felt in Ireland. 

The Curragh appears to be the only arena with public training 
stables attached to it, over which a horse can undergo a thorough 
preparation all the year round. The extraordinary improvement 
that takes place in the rural chaser after a brief sojourn in some of 
the Curragh stables has even proved a favourite theme for sporting 
writers to dilate on ; yet by the rules of steeplechasing no penalties 
can be imposed in weight for age races for the advantages of good 
training. 

Turn we now to the presiding genius of the Period, Mr. T. 
Waters, by profession an engineer, an Optimist in opinion, and 
to the very core a Racehorse man. In every Province in Ireland, and 
over almost every racecouse, he has left records of his constructive 
and administrative ability. His name appears on almost every 
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programme, and he may be well^ termed Ireland's only Manager. 
Favourable statistics, entirely due to the results of his policy, read 
thus : — In 1867, 20,979/.* was the value of all classes of stakes ; in 
1873 ^^^ ^^^ ^^ increased to 33>i35/i The running horses, of all 
denominations, advanced from 660 (1867) to 943 (1871). The 
number of races from 369 (1868) to only 415 (1873). The increased 
amount of added money, and the prospects of disposing of promising 
horses at a large figure, have contributed to keep up the vitality of 
second-rate racing. The collapse of betting, and the undoubted 
diminution of railway and stand receipts in connection with the 
best meetings, clearly prove the interest taken in them had largely 
fallen off. Our talented Manager had one weak point, viz., 
*' Fence architecture/' and it has contributed not a little to these 
results. In an unhappy moment, his inventive genius produced a 
fence, or rather a system, that may be termed the '' Water's Fly,'* 
and, in turn, almost every other obstacle was discounted in its favour. 
It gave a horse simply nothing to rise, and all ditches on the taking- 
off side were dispensed with. On landing, there was generally an 
excavation, and in its nude state the Fly represented the sort of 
earthwork the Turks threw up at Plevna to oppose the Russians. Ir, 
however, underwent various decorations. A few sprigs of gorse some- 
times deck the little sloping bank. Occasionally a crinoline of thorns 
adds to its importance, while the imposing breastwork at the brook, 
opposite the Stand, being destitute of horizontal obstruction, and sloped, 
bad not a few liberties taken with it without serious results to man or 
horse. A well-known course underwent measurement ; the result 
demonstrated an extreme rise of thirty-two inches, and a minimum 
of twelve at some fences, secured a horse's safe passage round the 
track. Since the period alluded to the fences have been slightly but 
insufficiently enlarged. The want of height, the absence of ditches 
on the taking-off side, and the lack of exertion required, all tended 
to create a pace fast and furious. Queen's Plate time was equalled 
and excelled ; so daftly did the well-trained chaser tread the even 
tenour of his way — so smooth his stride, that at times the task of 
fencing seemed absolutely dispensed with ; while the absence of 
casualty, and the true -run nature of the race, thoroughly favoured 
racehorse speed and good training, but utterly extinguished the out- 
siders' chance. 

Liverpool is undoubtedly the most popular course in England ; 
and a reference to the fences again prove the attraction of formidable 
obstacles as a medium to secure a large audience. There are twelve 
fences in the circuit. Commencing from the start for the Grand 
National — No. I, post and rail, 2J^ feet ; high bush fence, 5 feet. 
No. 2, ditch on taking-off side, post and rail, 3 feet high ; bush 
fence, 4^ feet. No. 5, post and rails, 3j^ feet -, very strong thick 
hedge, 5Jp feet. No. 6, ditch on taking-off side, erect bush fence, 
5 feet. No. 9, very strong fence, 6 feet. No. 12, bush fence, 5 feet ; 

* This statistic (as well as others) is perhaps sufficiently correct to illustrate 
fiurts alluded to. 
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water, 14 feet. The above measurements were taken last March 
by T. B., a well-known official^ and form a marked contrast to 
the " Water's Fly " impediments. 

Perverts often strongly oppose the opinions they once supported. 
Even so the writer, up to 1873, was a firm believer in the merits of 
the " Water's Fly " course. Experience and empty benches prove 
spectators are becombg nauseated with such tame exhibitions, and 
that fences of larger dimensions will attract the public, check the 
pace, increase the exertion of carrying weight, give a larger number 
of competitors a greater prospect of success, without adding to the 
danger of serious casualties. Certain courses in France, prominently 
Auteuil, are more formidable and intricate than our ** Water's Fly " 
tracks, yet in June 188 1 four different meetings were held at the 
French headquarters. 

The attendance at Punchestown and Ward-Hunt meetings— the 
only hunting courses run over at any first-class meeting-— evidence 
the marked partiality of the public for fences that test the powers of 
the competitors. True, the Cork meeting that has just taken place 
(June 1882) gave evidence of a better attendance'; this resulted 
from the Punchestown, Curraghmore, and other meetings being 
abandoned or interfered with. 

The I. N. H. Steeplechase Rules are 160 in number. They are 
thoroughly well administered, and ensure order and regularity at over 
sixty meetings where they are enforced. The few now alluded 
to clearly &vour a minority of owners and horses, and act against the 
interests of the majority. The artificial courses were so favourable 
to the concession of weight that, under a margin ranging from 10 st. 
to 12 St. 7 lb., very few horses could possibly receive a fair adjust- 
ment, and that adjustment has been for years grossly interfered with 
by horses entered for the purpose of keeping weights down in every 
class of handicap. 

In the 45th Rule of Irish Flat Racing a margin of 4st. 5 lb. is 
advised in weighting. This wide margin, of course, opens out a 
prospect of success to a far larger number of horses than the limited 
one in steeplechasing. English experiences show that keeping up 
high weights and a narrow margin does not improve the class of 
chaser, and produces decay approaching to collapse in first-class 
handicaps at many meetings. 

The I. N. H. S. Committee, for the year 1880, gave a full, free 
licence in handicapping ; horses weighted under 9 st run at Punches- 
town, Cork, and many other meetings, without casualty or apparent 
difficulty in securing riders ; nor are accidents more prevalent in 
France under unrestricted weighting. 

On January ist, 1881, g st. 7 lb. was made the minimum in 
handicap, and any reference to the top weight was wisely omitted. 
(Rule 34.) ^^ In all Handicaps with ;^I50 added, no horse can now 
be weighted over 12 st. 7 lb." 1 his rule will prove most mis- 
chievous ; the best horses rarely run in Ireland, and it opens a 
direct encouragement to our old friend, the ^^ Foist." 
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The Casual owner is, of course, benefited to a certain degree by 
the margin of weighting being lowered even 7 lb. But Rule 34 adds, 
to his discomfiture in weight for age races^ no horse can carry less 
than 10 St., while 9 st. 7 lb. is the handicap minimum. To the 
outward public the object of this enactment is quite unintelligible ; 
its effect is clearly to favour good four-year-oldS| as it lessens the 
prospect of allowances in a weight for age race. 

Rule 36 enacts : '* No horse can be penalised in a steeplechase on 
account of having started in a flat race, or received any allowance 
for not having started in one.'' Comment is unnecessary on the 
deadly injustice of this rule as against the legitimate hunter. It 
supports the principle of creating pensions for the racehorse on the 
steeplechase course. Rule 37 states there shall be no allowance of 
weight to half-bred horses. Yet there are, according to the ' Irish 
Racing Calendar' fpage 496), 188 1, only 194 thoroughbred 
yearlings returned this year in Ireland. The influence of the 
clause in favour of the few thoroughbreds, especially in hunters' flat 
races, is very decided. A simple clause, that need not be quoted, has 
easily set aside the claims of spurious half-bred pedigrees such as the 
Lawyers, Hesperithusas, &c. 

In Rule 56 the injustices inflicted on the unfortunate Casual reach 
their zenith, viz. : '^ There shall be no restrictions (i. e. penalties) 
with regard to any race except on band fide Farmers' Races." 

In all descriptions of races 873 horses ran in Ireland in i88r, 
including 42 two-year-olds, and 56 three-year-olds ; thus over 600 
probably ran under steeplechase rules. Now ' RufF's Guide,' 1882, 
returns, at a rough calculation, 150 trainers in the United Kingdom ; 
some 16 of these represented the Irish quota, nor do more than 6 
of these (all located on the Curragh) appear to represent thoroughly 
public stables. Thus, the difficulties and vicissitudes three-fourths 
of owners experience in preparing their horses are indeed great. 
Wolds, downs, forests (i. e. heaths), commons, so abundant in 
England, are not to be found, save in many isolated instances, in 
Ireland. 

The dual benefits obtained under the new system of steeplechase 
training are not yet realised. Added to a good galloping preparation, 
the improvement conferred on young horses and beginners on the 
private steeplechase course may be estimated almost by stones. The 
four-year-old, in his very first essays, now trips gaily to victory over 
the formidable tracks of Liverpool, Denby, Punchestown, and 
Auteuil, and the superiority advanced youngsters secure over the 
" Water's Fly " courses, when the carriage of weight is so slightly 
felt, are even greater. 

The task of &cing skilful training and management, must ulti- 
mately deter many from keeping horses or running them in weight 
for age races, when there is a prospect of meeting thoroughly trained 
opponents. The small fields brought out year after year for the 
English National Hunt Steeplechase clearly proves the correctness 
of diis assertion. 
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The position of the Casual owner has been partially relieved for 
the last year or two, owing to the changes in the Handicap Rules, 
and prominently through the attraction of English sport that now 
largely occupy the principal stables, and divert their attention from 
many of the second-class meetings* It may, however, be accepted 
as a fact, that the chaser, without undergoing a thorough modern 
preparation, has but little chance of success while competing with 
the horses of the Six-to-four owners, especially in weight for age 
hunters' races — vide results at Punchestown, 1881. 

One other point of great importance to those who run genuine aeed 
hunters may be commented on. A scale of weight for age running 
— viz., for 4 years, 10 st. 3 lbs. ; 5 years, ii st. 8 lbs. ; 6 years and 
aged, 1 2 St. 3 lbs. — is in Rule 32 recommended from January ist to 
June 30th. An aged horse has had years of opportunity to earn a 
penalty, while a four-year-old's merits are comparatively unknown ; 
nor can the latter be accepted as genuine hunters. Where penalties 
for winning are inflicted, and also in maiden steeplechases, clearly the 
four- or five-year-old's should have their weights increased. The 
interests of the Six-to-four owners, and also of the ex-flat racer, 
having been, thoroughly favoured in hunt races, one loophole was 
left to the Casual, viz., the protection of handicap weighting. Rule 
159 boldly invades the just privileges and rights of the hunting 
community by placing a veto to handicapping in hunters' races. 
The principle of the rule is at present more objectionable than its 
results. 

Rule 159 having been reached, comments on the necessary 
reforms in Irish steeplechasing may be for the present postpones 
At a period when the decay of English steeplechasing is so freely 
commented on it may not be out of place to notice that jumping 
blood has been always sought after and encouraged, and selected 
with great skill in Ireland. From a scant supply of some 200 
thoroughbred foals per annum, that have in the first instance to meet 
the demands of flat racing, a large proportion of excellent chasers 
are produced, while many of our best racehorses, prominently 
Philammon, Valour, The Jilt, Theorist, Wideawake, The Marquis 
(three-year-old), &c., are the produce of mares that have won 
steeplechases, or bred winners of them. According to Mr. Webster, 
vide 'The World,' June 7th, there were in England, in 1880, 
3238 thoroughbred mares and 1954. foals. 



ANGLERS* EXHIBITS AT THE EDINBURGH 

FISHERY EXHIBITION. 

There is a good deal more in a fishery exhibition, however humble 
it may be, than all at once meets the eye. Such, at least, is my 
experience, and I have seen three or four of them. It requires some 
half-a-dozen visits, extending to about as many hours, to find out 
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what is interesting, and to know the bearings of each exhibit to the 
other. I have said, '* what is interesting," let me correct the phrase, 
because in a fishery exhibition there can be nothing that is not 
^ interesting/* There may, of course, be degrees of interest in the 
things exhibited. One man may take most interest in the machinery 
of whale killing, whilst another may concentrate his powers of ob- 
servation on a salmon leister ; the tmy hooks which play their part 
in the capture of the yellow trout may excite the admiration of a 
man who would ignore the bait necessary to kill a shark. Happily, 
at a fishing exhibition of any pretensions to completeness the most 
varied tastes may find gratification, and anglers especially will usually 
find that they are much cared and well catered for. I shall say 
something presently of the '' anglers' exhibits" displayed at the 
Edinburgh Fishery Exhibition, which was so successfully held in 
Scotia's ancient capital a couple of months ago ; but, before doing 
so, I desire to pen a paragraph or two about fishery exhibitions in 
general, and especially about those which I have myself visited ; and 
seeing, moreover, that a great exhibition of the kind is being pre- 
pared for the delectation of those who dwell in the mightv world of 
London, and the tens of thousands of strangers who aaily enter 
within its gates, what I have to tell may not prove altogether devoid 
of interest. 

And first of all, let me say, that in dealing with these ^^ shows," 
I shall claim to take a somewhat wider view of ^^ sport " than is 
usually taken by writers on that subject. My friend, the Rev. 
George Gilfillan, used to say, *' there is poetry in railroads, and in 
many other things that common people, in their limited wav of 
thinkine, think only to be prose." Just so, the same may be said of 
*^ sport as interpreted by dogmatists ; according to the rule they lay 
down, it is not ^* sport " to handle the lines in cod-fishing, but I take 
leave to differ with those who say so. I have tried a voyage in a 
cod-banger, and have had better sport by fiir than I have seen at a 
pheasant battue, where two keepers keep loading your guns and ten 
men drive the birds up to their muzzle I It always has seemed to 
me that the grandest sport going would be to have a couple of months' 
whale fishing. Seal fishing I would not care so much about, because 
the killing of seals is just sheer butchery — club work, in fact, and 
both bloody and boisterous. It is sport to me, too, to watch the 
hauling on board of the great trawl net in the North Sea, with its 
wondrous forms of life, its wealthy display of minor monsters of the 
deep and tiny denizens of the *' dark, unfathomable caves of ocean." 
It is as exciting, if excitement be, as some say, a factor in *' sport " 
to watch the upheaval of the great trawl net as the destination of 
the ball in the roulette basin. I think net fishing of all kinds is 
" sport." Look at the excitement which attends the discovery from 
a high cliff on a Cornwall shore of a shoal of pilchards I Observe 
the mad efforts of the man, with his bimch of fiirze, to guide the 
boats to //^ exact spot occupied by the fish I See how he dances and 
gesticulates like some frantic madman who has become all in a 
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moment a candidate for admission to the nearest lunatic asylum ! 
Then, how fine it is to watch the boats shootins round the shoal of 
devoted fish, to see how gradually but surelv the nets are circled 
round them, and the whole, thousands upon thousands, are made the 
prisoners of a *' concern " that those who are partners in have but one 
idea regarding, which is to make prey of the pilchards and convert them 
into merchandise ! On the wide expanse of sea there are a hundred 
sights equally interesting. Let a sportsman live for a month or two 
at some far-away fishing village, and it is odds on his finding out 
that his ideas of sport have beforetime become somewhat narrow 
and contracted. Let him pais an occasional day in conger-eel 
hunting or in crab catching, and his views of '^ sport" will be 
sure to expand. There are many pastimes more exciting than 
either grouse shooting or foxhunting, and is not your French sports* 
man gratified if he can shoot half-a-dozen of very small birds ? For 
my part I would rather do battle with the cuttle fishes ! 

At one of the foreign fishery exhibitions — ^it was at Arcachon, 
an interesting place, about thirty miles from Bordeaux — I saw 
upon one occasion some really marvellous fish«traps, one in particular 
seems to have found a permanent dwelling-place in the chambers of 
my memory, it is a self-acting machine for the capture of salmon, 
suited for a brisk-running stream ; the water was, of course, the 
'motive power, and when a fish was taken it was made to give notice 
of its own imprisonment by sounding an alarm 1 At the exposition 
which was held at the Hague, and also at Amsterdam, where an 
exposition also took place some years, many ingenious traps were 
shown for the capture of all kinds of fish, and more especially of 
eels, which are quite a '^commodity" in Holland. Some of the 
anglers' exhibits at these fishery exhibitions were curious, but at 
Arcachon the best of all was the exhibit of living anglers' fishes ! 

What is most to be regretted at a fishery exhibition is that one 
cannot see the varied machinery of fish capture in action. A pile of 
nets laid up in a heap teaches nothing. There are, for instance, the 
herring nets u^ed in what is called the *^ drift net *' fishery. The 
suite of nets required by a boat in thi; branch of fishing industry is 
generally about two miles in length, and must contain many millions 
of meshes. . It is let into the sea, and is kept taut in the water by 
means of pieces of lead, which act the part of sinkers, whilst a series 
of bladders, which run along the top of the net, keep the apparatus 
properly afloat, and so the two miles of netting which each herring- 
boat as a rule is now provided with stands in the water as if it were 
a great perforated wall. Moreover, it drifts with the tide, and the 
men in the boat wait on in the hope that a shoal of herrings will 
strike against the fabric, and, becoming entangled in its meshes, will 
so become their prey. But nothing of this can be seen in a fishery 
exhibition ; there is not room in which to stretch out two miles of 
netting, so that the modus operandi of the herring fishery could be 
at once made patent to a landsman. It is the same with other 
portions of the exhibits. A model only of a trawler can be shown ] 
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the giant net which plays havoc among the shoals cannot, of course, 
be seen at work ; nor can we observe the working of a stake or bag 
net for salmon. In these respects much is left to the imagination of 
the visitor, especially the imaginations of such visitors as are not 
familiar with nsbing sear. 

The anglers' exhibits of all kinds at the Edinburgh Exhibition 
were of more than usual interest. Pint of aU, the promoters of the 
fishery exhibition had secured a lease of the Aquarium which joined 
the exhibition hall, and that was undoubtedly a happy thought. Pro- 
bably two-thirds of the visitors to the great piscatorial show had never 
seen a living cod«fish, or a turbot in its habit as it lived in the great 
deep( nor are the general public much acquainted with many of 
our fishes, either those of the salt or fresh water. As a matter of 
ftct, however, most of the fishes which are kept in aquariums are 
not seen to advantage ; they lead a sort of more dead than alive 
life, and do not roam about with that dash and liveliness which is 
presumably their habit in the larger area of water from which they 
have been taken. Aquariums have probably fulfilled their mission 
and seen their best day ; unless when they are made a part of some 
other show, they do not succeed ; the curiosity about fish life is 
speedily satisfied* The Edinburgh Aquarium was never a great 
success, but it certainly plaved an important part in connection with 
the exhibition ; and had it been for nothing else than the hospitality 
it aflforded to the eorrggani sent from Russia, it would have been 
worth all the money paki for it. 

It will no doubt interest the angling readers of * Baily's Magazine ' 
to know that ten thousand young fry came safe to hand, in fine lively 
condition, all the way from St. Petersbuiig. This is a piscicultural 
feat worthy of more than a mere passing notice, because it opens up 
a wide question in fishery economy. It induces me to ask, for 
instance, ^ if it be possible to bring ten thousand young fish, only a 
few weeks old, a distance of about two thousand miles, what is to 
prevent our sending a similar cargo ten times the distance ? " In 
formulating that question, I have in my mind's eye the recent 
fiulure to transport the ova of salmon and trout to New Zealand 
and Australia. Some cargoes of ova have, I know, reached the 
Antipodes in all safety, and have been successfully hatched out at 
the other side of the world, but other cargoes have failed in the 
transport firom different causes; and now that we have seen ten 
thousand fry brought from St. Petersbureh to Scotland, it develops 
the thought that, if that can be done with success, there is nothing 
to prevent their being carried double the distance, or in fact any 
distance* Not three per cent, of the ten thousand corregoni of 
whkrh I am speaking died on the voyage* They were' conveyed 
thither in a gigantic £>ttle, to which air was admitted by means of a 
perfinratioo in the cork or stopper ; the shape of the bottle admitted 
of the water being duly agitated whilst the interesting parcel was 
m nmU. No food was necessary during the journey, as the infantile 
fish were eng^iged in consuming their umbilical sac. What has 

L 2 
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become of the fish (the corregoni) since the closing of the exhibition 
I do not know, but a pretty hot cohtroversy was carried on for a 
time as to how they ought to be disposed of. Some persons were 
for placing them in Lochleven, but the Lochleven anglers would 
not hear of the fish being sent to that classic sheet of water, in case 
the doing so should prove detrimental to the fiimous fish already 
located there. Other lochs were named as being suitable for the 
corregoni^ and they will doubtless have found a home by this time, 
and may at some future period be a source of sport to our anglers, 
although from the nature of the fish I rather doubt that myself* I 
have never found corregoni to be worth attention. We have already 
some of them in Scotland, but I have never heard of their being of 
the least consequence to anglers. There is, for instance, the 
vendace, which exists only in the town loch of Lochmaben, but it 
is in no sense an angler's fish ; neither, so &r as I know, is the 
powan of Lochlomond ; they are simply ichthyological curiosities, 
about which there has from time to time been no end of contro- 
versy among the pugnacious and learned in matters piscatorial. 

The Howietoun fishery exhibit was interesting, as demonstrating 
what can be done in the way of what is called ^' pisciculture." The 
readers of ' Bailv ' are already familiar with the achievements of Sir 
James Gibson Maitland in the way of fish breeding, as his efforts 
in that line of business have been already chronicled in these pages. 
There is, however, a point in the economy of fish breeding to which 
I must make reference here, and that is the extraordinary state- 
ment made in * Blackwood's Magazine ' for June, at the request of 
Sir James Gibson Maitland himself. It appears that a writer on 
pisciculture in that magazine, for May, had estimated the productive 
power of the Howietoun fishery in ova at two million of eggs per 
annum ; but, according to the proprietor of the fishery, that estimate 
is far below the mark, as <^ the Howietoun fishery produces twenty 
millions of Lochleven trout ova, besides the out-turn of salmon, 
common trout, and American trout (!) " Sir James should know better 
than any other person what he can accomplish at Howietoun, but 
that he can turn out '^twenty millions," of Lochleven trout ova 
appears to me on the face of it to be an exaggeration, or perhaps a mis- 
print of some other figure. In the first place, how is such a vast 
number of ova provided ? From whence came the parent fish to 
provide that number of eggs ? may be asked, in the second place. 
And, thirdly, how many assistants are required to manipulate twenty 
millions of ova ; to spawn the parent fish and mix the ova with the milt, 
and then count and place in order ? According to the late Mr. Buck- 
land, a trout yields a thousand eggs ; but I will suppose the Loch- 
leven trout to yield double that number of ova, in which case it would 
require not less perhaps than ten thousand females to supply the eggs, 
and say half that number to yield the necessary[supply of fecundating 
milt. Where then does Sir James find that number of Lochleven 
trout ? There is' not accomodation, so fiir as I could observe during 
a hurried visit, for a third of the quantity at the Howietoun ponds. 
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and I question very much i^ in all the vast acreage of Xochleven, 
the natural home of the trout, there is a stock of anything like the 
number of trout indicated — that is, trout of a size for reproduction. 
As to the ^^ handling *' of twenty millions of ova, it will require a 
large staff of trained people. It is easy enough to pronounce 
^^ twenty millions," but when one comes to realise how long it 
takes to count that number of eggs — or rather to arrange -the eggs in 
the hatching-boxes, because the counting may be done by measure- 
ment — one gets their eyes opened to the power of numbers. Another 
view of the case may oe stated here, on the authority of the noble 
baronet's pamphlet ^ On Stocking,' which is, that the cost of getting 
up a piscicultural farm is at the rate of about a thousand pounds for 
each million eggs, so that the cost of the Lochleven department 
of Howietoun must have been twenty thousand pounds ! Let it 
be at once understood that I do not for a moment doubt the aver- 
ment of Sir James ; all I say is that the place has capabilities which 
apparently have been hitherto enormously underestimated both by 
myself and others. I should be quite pleased if they could turn out at 
Howietoun double the number of fish ; it would be better for the 
community of anglers if they could, because the ova, and the young 
trout as well, can be safely transported to any distance, and thus play 
their part in repeopling barren fisheries. 

It has been well said by a writer on the subject of trout hatching 
— pisciculture in fact — that gentlemen in Scotland who have fishings 
to let can, by means of Howietoun and other such places, ensure 
that their rivers and lochs will be well stocked, and it requires no 
great amount of argumentative power to convince any person that 
a loch or river all alive with salmon or fine trout will let far better 
than lochs or streams which are but scantily supplied with fish of 
any kind. As I dislike being in any sense hypocritical, I may at 
once say that, so hr as the *' pisciculture " of common trout are 
concerned, I do not think that such fish can ever be made at any 
time to play an important part in the commissariat of the nation ; 
1}ut as a fish for sport it will always keep its place, for the trout is 
undoubtedly one of our gamest fishes ; and, as. respects that phase of 
the question, it is a happy circumstance that by means of transporting 
the impregnated ova of these fish — or the living little fish themselves 
— just after they have come alive, any person having a river or other 
sheet of water can attain a stock which, with a little care and cleanly 
surroundings, will grow into excellent sporting fish. 

Another matter in which anglers will doubtless feel a degree of 
interest was made clear enough by means of the fishery exposition 
held at Edinbu^h, and that was, that it is perfectly possible to 
render dirty rivers clean, and to purify water though it be black as 
ink with pollution. It is a pity, indeed, that the value of fishing 
streams should be so much discounted as many of them are bv 
the filth that flows from manufactories or the debris of various kinds 
of mines. The manufacturers have now had a long innings, and it 
IS quite time the salmon proprietors b^d their turn. No hardship 
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would be inflicted if the pollution of witer was at once to be 
eflfectually stopped bv Act of Parliament. It has been demonstrated 
times without numoer that '^pollution" is simply matter in the 
wrong place, and that sewage in particular can be so treated as to 
deprive it of all its noxious qualities, whilst the matter extracted 
from the water can be so utilised as to become of value for manure, 
and that being so, why should our streams, that under other circum* 
stances would be as clear as crystal, be loneer impregnated with 
stuff which renders them offensive to the si^t and hurtful to the 
health of those who live upon their banks i It is to be regretted 
that a fish so valuable as the salmon should be sacrificed to a disease 
(as the ^^ pollution " may be termed) which has been so accurately 
diagnosed, and for which there are several really good and practical 
cures. A salmon of twenty-five pounds weight it is no exaggeration 
to say is, in the early part of the London season, quite as vuuable as 
a Southdown sheep of four times the weight, so that it is all the 
more vexing that a river like the Tweed should be so permeated 
with pollution as to impair its power of salmon productbn. Anglers 
will agree with me that it is to the pollution of streams they, in 
many instances, owe the scarcity of trout and other fish. 

Apropos of the salmon, one of the finest exhibits seen at Edin- 
burgh — one that must greatly have interested both anglers and 
naturalists — was that which showed the eggs of a salmon in process 
of what may be called '^ incubation," although the egss are not sat 
upcHi or protected in any way by the parent fish, mue or female. 
As is now well enough known, the impremation of fish eggs is an 
external act, the ova being exuded by the hen salmon, the male fish 
pours over it the fructifving milt, and thus the egg is made ready to 
repeat the story of its oirth. What all could see in the Edtnbuigh 
Fishery Exhibition was how the egg after a time became a salmon- 
It takes a period of from ninety to a hundred^and*twenty days to 
accomplish the transformation, according to the state of the wewitr. 
In the preparations of the eggs, as shown at £diflbui|^, the story of 
the birth of a salmon was beautifully tdd as it pfx)gressed from day 
to day by almost imperceptible stages. It is many days before any 
signs are seen of the prognras of life in the egg. In about a fort* 
night after the period of impregoatioii a faint thread^ke streak may 
be discerned, which in a week may be nmltiplied into two streaks, 
and in the course of thirtv days one or two mote will be seen. In 
another fortnight two small black specks become apparent % tliqr «i« 
the future eyes of the fish, and they continue to gfpow with some 
rapidity. By-and-by the anatomy of the animal can be fimtly 
traced, and at the appointed time the young salmon bursts out from 
its fn^le prison, a clumsy but exceedingly livdy little creature, 
which lives for ten days or a fortnight on the food with which 
nature has provided it in the umbilical sac which is attached to it. 
When that appendage has been absorbed by the living fish k then 
begins to cast about for food, and it is at this period of their lives 
that tens of thousands of young fish die, beiitt unable to seek their 
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own sustenance. The Chinese, who have from their keen habits of 
observation become aware of this fact, take care to prevent starva* 
Hon by throwing into all their fish-breeding rivers the volks of eggs 
on which the fry delight to feed. It has been calculated that of 
every thousand fish which are hatched at least a full half will die of 
sheer starvation. It is well to know this fact| in honest truth, it 
is a knowledge of this and other facts of a similar kind which has 
led to ^^ pisciculture *' becoming such a business as we now see it to 
be. In the protection afforded to fish eggs and young fish lies the 
secret of well-stocked lochs and streams. 

Another feature of the fishery exhibition was the show of fish 
passes. Fish passes form a chief problem of *^ the salmon question." 
Salmo Salar must get up to the shallow tributaries of the main 
stream in order to find a favourable spot on which to deposit its 
eggs or milt. Salmon production, it is believed, could be greatly 
augmented if on some streams the ascent of the fish could be 
facilitated by means of '^ steps and stairs"; but although various 
successful passes have been constructed, and wonderful natural 
obstacles thereby surmounted, it still remains for some genius to 
construct an artificial mode of ascent for the fish that, with some 
slight modifications, would be universally applicable. I am not 
going to act as pufFer-general to any particular salmon ladder, but I 
must say this, that while some of those exhibited looked suitable 
enough, others undoubtedly seemed by far too artificial, and de- 
cidedly led one to the conclusion that it would be far better to 
capture the salmon and carry them over the obstacle. A salmon is 
not easily stopped in its ascent of a river ; it will gallantly leap an 
obstacle of four or iive feet for the sake of attaining a spawning 
place of its own choosing, In the olden time Lord Lovat, a High- 
land nobleman, frequently took advantage of this habit of the salmon, 
and, kindling a fire, used to boil water in a caldron by the side of 
the salmon leap, taking his chance of an occasional fish precipitating 
itself into the pot, where it was boiled for the delectation of himself 
and friends. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am sorely tempted to set at nought the title 
of this article, and say a few words about the oyster exhibits. 
Anglers do not, of course, fish for these delicious molluscs, but most 
of them delight to eat them. At the Maritime Exhibition held at 
Havre, some ten or twelve years ago, I saw a fiimous exhibit of tooth- 
brushes. ^^What connection h2lve these with an exhibition of 
maritime objects ? " I asked. " What !" was the reply, " would you 
not then brush your teeth when at sea ? " The answer was an 
unanswerable one, and it is on the same lines that I lug in a word 
or two about the oyster exhibits in a paper written expressly for 
anglers. ^^ Will not your angler eat his oyster when he can obtain 
it ? *' Of course he will ; only oysters at threepence each are not a 
morsel for all and sundry. Nor is there, from all I could learn at 
Edinburgh, much chance of these delicacies becoming cheaper. We 
cannot both eat our cake and have it, and for years past we have, it 
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appears, been eating our oysters faster than we can grow them ! And 
yet we are told that the spat of one oyster will seed an acre of 
ground ! The high pilces which can nowadays be obtained for 
oysters leads to ^^over dredging/' and consequent restricted produc- 
tion. It is saidy too, that for some years past spat has not been 
emitted by the parent oysters in sufficient volume to recuperate the 
scalps. I greatly fear that, under these circumstances, the oyster 
will yet grow dearer and dearer ; so that by-and-bv a refection at an 
oyster shop will only be for such men as the Rothschilds, or the 
proprietor of Holloway's Pills, or the inventor of ApoUinaris Water, 
or some few others of our millionaires. I can remember well, when 
in this same city of the Fishery Exhibition, my fellow students and 
myself could feed on oysters, a la Vitellius^that is, to repletion — 
at the small charge of one shilling, bread and butter included ! Yes, 
half-a-hundred succulent ^^ Pandores," with the usual condiments, 
for a shilling. Alas 1 alas ! such days, I fear, have departed never 
to return. 

Such were the chief exhibits of the Edinburgh Fishery Exhibition. 
I have of course, so to say, done little more than allude to them, 
while, had space permitted, each might have formed the subject of 
a special article, and in a score of ' Bailys ' the subject would not 
have been exhausted. Let me not forget to say just a word or two 
about the '^ club collections," sent chiefly from London, the Pisca- 
torial Society of which sent thirty-three cases of stuffed fish. The 
Good Intent Angling Society also contributed, as likewise the 
Edmonton and Tottenham, the Hammersmith United, and one 
or two others. These of themselves made a good show, and 
doubtless, had any of the anglers been present to relate them, in- 
teresting legends would have been forthcoming about the capture of 
every individual fish. Fishers are fond of magnifying the incidence 
of this office. We all know how large the nsh are which escape 
capture, and I feel sure that if, on behalf of ^ Baily,' I could inter- 
view some of those bfethren of the ^'gentle craft," who exhibit at 
the '' Auld Reekie " fishery show, I would obtain *^ matter " for a 
dozen most readable papers 1 Probably what has been related on 
this and the foregoing pages will serve to lend an interest to the great 
exhibition of fishing products and machinery which is to be held in 
London next year. 

Ellancowan. 



SUMMER MEETS. 

Again it is a pleasure to take up a pen and try to give sportsmen 
who were absent an account of what took place at the two pleasant 
summer meets, Lord's Cricket Ground, May 27th, and Peter- 
borough Hound Show, June 15th. Hunting men must have for- 
fotten ^^ the match," or was it that they had had a bad time at 
)psom this year ? But anyhow, a( th^ third anpual cricket match 
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between Huntsmen and Jockeys, they did not muster so strong as 
thev might have done in the interest of the two benevolent societies, 
and in the crowd round the smooth turf the racing element pre- 
dominated. Thanks to those good sportsmen who answered the 
appeal for funds towards the expenses it is to be hoped that all were 
cleared, and that it only remained for those who attended to swell 
the profits, to be eaually divided as before. A list was opened, and 
funds received, by Messrs. Tattersall, who have always taken such 
kindly interest in these societies. Again the Hon. £. A. Pelham, 
Frank Goodall, and others, exerted themselves to collect; while 
several sportsmen, Lord Londesborough, Mr. Merthyr Guest, and 
others, gave handsome donations. Those who failed to put in an 
appearance missed a very pleasant day, and the cricket was above 
the average. Luck seemed to go against huntsmen, when, through 
the death, that all lament, of one of the best M. F. H., they lost their 
captain, Frank Beers ; but George Champion of the Southdown came 
to the rescue, and ably filled the post. Right well he marshalled 
his forces, and Mr. McGeorge had a hard fight for his colours. It 
was a real good match, and well played on both sides. Would that 
there had been more spectators to enjoy it, and feel that by so doing 
they were doing good as well ! Philanthropy combined with plea- 
sure ! How rarely the opportunity occurs I But here was one 
thrown away. Again the M.C.C. eave the use of their ground, with 
every advantage ordinarily enjoyed by members only ; so that visitors 
could lounge in the pavilion, or stroll about at their own free will. 
The umpires, too, volunteered as usual for this match ; so expenses 
are reduced to a minimum. The weather was cool but pleasant, 
and the ^' going " pretty good. So said the Huntsmen, who won the 
toss, and went in first. The brothers Summers, who come of a 
cricketing &mily, were first to face TAnson's bowling. George, of 
(he Surrey Union, retiring with 3 ; and Alfired, of the Hursley, 
with 15. Brooker, of the SuiFolk, made top score, 29. C. Turner, 
whip to Lord Fitzhardinge, 12; G. Champion, not out, 11. Full 
score, 79. For the Jockeys, R. TAnson played a good innings, 35 ; 
H. Marsh, 1 1 ; T. Jennings, jun., 7. The bowling of C. Turner was 
very good ; and J. oailey, of the Essex, did good execution ; so their 
opponents were disposed of for 70. Thus the Huntsmen had the 
advantage on the first innings in a drawn match, for when they 
went in again seven wickets fell for 92 runs, and stumps were drawn 
at 6*30. 

Now for Peterborough, where the hospitable natives throw open 
their houses and entertain sportsmen from fiir and near who attend 
their annual show. Merry are the gatherings, and lucky were those 
dependant on hotels who secured their rooms beforehand, for all 
were full to overflowing. There is too much to see in one day 
here ; so manv went down from London, or found their way across 
country, on Wednesday the 14th, when the Agricultural Show 
opened. The cart-horses, for which this district is famous, were 
above the average, while of cattle, sheep, and pigs, there was a 
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goodly show ; but hunters and hacks will have most interest to 
readers of 'Baily/ so to these classes notes must be confined. 
Weight-carrying hunters were not so good as are generally seen 
here. The judges, Messrs, Macan, Hutchinson, and Lampard, 
after looking them carefully over, had to ride several before giving 
their decision. First prize was given to Mr. Thos. Darrell, of 
York, for a five-vear-old chestnut horse, Welcome by Bass Rock, 
aud second to Mr. W. Staplee, of Peterborough, for a bay gelding, 
Pale Ale, that pleased the judges by his good manners when they 
rode him. Mr. J. F. Jackson, of Chester, was highly commended 
for a six-year-old bay horse, Novelty. Mr. Staplee's brown mare 
Burghley is a rare shape, and has a good character in the hunting 
field, but was too fresh in the ring ; and the way she kicked must 
have made the judges thank their stars that they were good horsemen, 
for all three had a turn, and stuck on. In Class 11. Mr. John Lett, 
of York, scored an easy win with a five-year-old bay mare by Mal- 
lard, dam by Strathearn, entered in the previous class, but put back 
on account of size. Mr. J. H. Stokes, of Market Harborough, 
took second with a four-year-old bay gelding, Colonist, by Columbo 
out of Dewdrop by Drumore. Mr. W. Wright, of Nottingham, 
was H. C. for five-year-old brown. Comet by Comet. In Class III., 
for horses bred in the Fitzwilliam Hunt, rale Ale took first and 
Colonist second. Custance showed a rare bay, the Clown, in both 
classes, and Mr. Moore, of Yaxley, a brown five-year-old, which was 
commended. Class IV., for four-year-olds, brought out a good lot. 
Light weights fancied the Hon. E. A. Pelham's bay gelding Phuzee, 
by Merry Sunshine, most, for he galloped in the best form, and was 
well shown by a young farmer from Grantham ; but first prize was 
given to Mr. Whitehead, of Wellingborough, for a chestnut. Comet 
by Meteor, and second to Mr. Lett, of York, for a bay gelding by 
Glenfillan. Class VI. for hacks brought out some high steppers, 
and more blue ribbons went to Mr. Hornsby's stables at Grantham. 
His saddle room must be like a milliner's shop, and a Milner*s safis 
as necessary, to keep the medals, as is the corn bin. For was not 
Mr. Allen riding Hoiden, the black mare, and also Hard Won — that 
wonderful chestnut colt — ^which in his hands are invincible ? A real 
treat to spectators to see such animals under such handling. Well 
might Gipsey Jack try his best with such fine animals as Lord 
Gobang and Wheel of Fortune ; and the judges had a ride on them 
all. Hoiden took first. Wheel of Fortune second, and Hard Won, 
with perhaps the best back and shoulders ever seen in a weight- 
carrying cob, took first in the next class. 

In Class XIII., for three-year-olds, Mr. F. Percival, of Wansford, 
was first with a filly. Princess, by Queen's Ferry ; and Mrs. Percival, 
of Wansford, second with Lucifer, by St. Liz, both chestnuts that 
promise to. become good hunters. 

It has been said before that the jumping at this show is better 
than what is generally seen in the ring, snowdrop, a grey mare 
belonging to Mr.. Dodsworth, of Middlewick, took the eight fences 
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in bttt style, using her hind lep 'for a second spring, which gives 
such confidence in a bank and ditch country. Mrs. £. Percivars 
brown. Dr. Tanner, ridden by Mr. Fablin, took second. Another 

Sty five-year«old, Wild Duck, by Tom Bowling, belonging to 
r. SpaflFord, was well ridden and jumped well, talung a prize next 
day. Dr. Waller had his grey Canteen, a bay Peacock, and a chest* 
nut mare, all of which could jump, and won prizes on the home 
ground. There were one or two falls just to keep up the excite- 
ment ( but the horsemanship all round was above the average. 

Thus are the spectators kept amused till the show is closed for the 
evening ; nor is the fim over then, for there are friendly r/unu?fis at 
various houses, at which visitors are made welcome* The etewards 
and committee, all good sportsmen, have a pleasant custom of meet- 
jne at one or other of their houses, to which is invited judges and 
others who have come long distances to assist them. Gay hurst 
House was the fixture this year, and thither came a merry party, 
who were heartily welcomed by Mr. Barfbrd. A simple invitation 
to tea meant a sumptuous repast and a convivial evening. When 
the chill of night (for we had been clad in mackintosh and covert 
coats all day) drove us indoors, and it was no longer possible for the 
ladies to enjoy tennis, sportsmen gathered round a table in the hall, 
and the staircase was converted into an orchestra. The songs of 
the evening were a * Southerly Wind ' and ^ Tom Moody ^' and 
any one who fancies he can holloa should have heard Mr. Tom 
Parrington, Master of the Sinnington, sing them. 

Mr. Parsons, of Daventry, who has the reputation of being the 
best judge of cart*horses in England, sang the famous Warwickshire 
chorus, ^ We'll all go a hunting to-day.' There were some 
capital speeches, notably from their host, who takes so much 
interest in the show ; but the best of evenings must have an end, 
and most of those present had to be up early next morning to attend 
their various duties connected with the welfiire of their visitors. It 
was cold as midwinter, a high wind blowing up heavy rain clouds, 
which looked ominous for next day. One of the tents in the show 
was stripped by the gale, and there was a fire in the town. 
*^Who says we can't amuse our visitors?" said a townsman next 
morning. 

The great meet of the summer season is the Hound Show, for 
there gather sportsmen from every country. During the hunting 
season, and especially such an open one as the last, we meet the 
same men in the field day after day within a radius, say of twenty 
miles, for it is not unusual to ride ten miles to. a meet ana see friends 
from ten miles in the opposite direction ; so gossip is soon exhausted, 
and the best jokes lose their point after going the rounds and being 
toM in a dozen diiierent wavs ; but however dear these friends may 
be, we should think twice oefore starting on a hack to ride twenty 
miles across country just to pay them a visit, so we do not often 
meet in the summer time, and when such a meet as Peter- 
borough draws us together, what a lot we have to say to one 
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another! And hither come friends, who have, perhaps, gone to 
hunt in fresh countries, anxious to compare notes with those with 
whom they used to ride side by side. Then visits are arranged, and 
the chance given to sportsmen, who usually stay at home, to travel 
and see how it is done in other countries. What can be more 
interesting to a sportsman who has changed his hunting country 
than to see both packs represented at the show — the old love with 
which he has had so many pleasant days, and the new with which he 
is just making acquaintance ? Then he will bring the huntsmen 
together for a chat on past pleasures and hopeful prospects. The 
importance of the show to masters and huntsmen need not be said ; 
but the most casual observer must notice the improvement in the 
breed of hound, as shown on the flags here year by year, and this, 
the fifth annual show, the judges had a harder task than ever to 
decide the merits of so many excellent hounds. 

Once again were we collected in the now-familiar rink, which has 
been so often described, and except that we all get a year older, 
there seems to be no difference from the shows of other years. 
The same committee take their accustomed places, Mr. Core in the 
ring, and Messrs. Barford, Beecroft, Bird, Edwardes, Gordon, 
Little, Staplee and Walker, looking after the outer arrangements so 
quietly that all seems to go like clockwork. The same faces gather 
round the ring ; and in the enclosure devoted to the M.F.H. these 
were noted down — Lords Waterford, Worcester, Yarborough, 
Macclesfield, Galway, Ferrers, Valentia, Willoughby de Broke, 
Huntley, Esme and Douglas Gordon, Rocksavage, Craven, Bur- 

fhersh, and Burleigh. Honorables T. W, Fitzwilliam, E. A. 
^elham and W. North j Sir Richard Glyn, Rev. Cecil Legard, Col. 
Lindsell, Majors Browne and Tempest, Capts. Johnstone, Elm- 
hurst, Middleton, Henry, Ashton, and Tryon. Dr. Adams, Messrs. 
Charles Hoare, Ames, Arkwright, Macan, Harvey Bayly, C. 
Brand, G. Lane-Fox, H. H. Langham, Wemyss, Howard, C. 
Lindsell, C. B. Ord, W. Baird, Gosling, Turner, Russell, A. 
Brassey, Fen wick, Rigden, Oakley, R. Chandos Pole, E. P. 
Rawnsley, Algernon Legard, Rocke-Rawlence, Westley Richards, 
E. Eyre, Gordon Cunard, Coope, Swindell, Tod, Vyse, H. Peel, 
Fludyer, F. Gosling, Sworder, Waller, Godwin, Thompson, 
Percival, W. N. Heysham, W. Bowley, &c., &c. Huntsmen on 
duty or in mufti were — G. Ash, J. Bailey, J. McBride, J. Watson, 
W. Dale, G. Carter, S. Morgan, A. Hazleton, H. Judd, T. Whit- 
more, W. Wells, W, Goodall, G. Champion, W. Bacon, N. 
Cornish, J. Boore, F. Goodall, F. Cox, F. Beers, F. Gillard, C, 
Hamblin, Neal, Worrall, J. Bailev, Gibson, Dickens, Dawson, 
Castleman, Grant, T. Smith, J. West, S. Hayes, T. Morgan, 
J. B. Champion, R. Allen. Seventeen packs were represented — 
The Atherstone, Brocklesby, Cambridgeshire, South Cheshire, 
Cumberland, Earl Fitzwilliam's, The Fitzwilliam, Grove, Hey- 
throp, Lanarkshu-e and Renfrewshire, Oakley, Puckeridge,Pytchley, 
Southdown, South Staffordshire, Tynedale and Warwickshire; ii\ 
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all seventy-one couples of hounds against seventy-four couples in 
twenty-one packs last year. 

The judges, Messrs. Foljambe, Tom Parrington, and Robert 
Watson, commenced at eleven o'clock, with Class I., unentered 
dog-hounds. The Atherstone and Brocklesby showed two couples 
each, and Earl Fitzwilliam a couple, all of which were admired ; so 
were the Grove and Heythrop, two couples of each, especially the 
latter's Royal and Woldsman. The Pytchley Reveller and 
Transvaal, and the Puckeridge Racer and Rodney, would not have 
been passed over in previous years ; but the Oakley and Fitzwilliam 
have advanced with the rest, and are still invincible. Other hounds 
were recalled and carefully looked over ; but first prize was given 
to Tom Whitmore, of the Oakley, for Fencer and Feudal, by 
Warnor out of Fancy ; and second to George Carter, for Sarraband 
and Saunterer, by Statesman out of Rosalind. First blood to the 
Oakley ; but in the next Class, for older hounds under seven years, 
George Carter had it all his own way with Selim, Roman, Matchem^ 
Shiner, Rhymer, Bellman, Bonnyfield, and Falmouth, most of 
which have taken honours here before, and now took first and 
second prize. Class III., for stallion hounds, is the most interesting 
to huntsmen ; for what a lot of travelling it saves them, being able 
to come here and judge such a lot for themselves, for there are 
many passed over by the judges (for all cannot take prizes) that 
may do good service to huntsmen who have something at home to 
suit. The Fitzwilliam Shiner, by Spanker out of Scornful, took first, 
Oakley Warrior, by the Fitzwilliam Wrangler out of Spinster, 
second prizes. Needless to say that the Fitzwilliam took the 
Champion Cup, presented by the President for the best three 
couples of dog-hounds. 

Then the judges took a rest while Frank Beers and Nlmrod 
Long decided the merits of fox-terriers, a new feature in this show. 
Here again the Oakley scored two firsts with Jingle and Flirt, 
while the Tynedale Pincher and Atherstone Gaudy took seconds in 
the respective classes. 

Luncheon in the big tent is always good fun at Peterborough, 
after which there is choice between hearing the speeches, or stroll- 
ing round the Agricultural Show with a cigar, till it is time to com- 
mence with hounds again» 

Now comes the ladies' turn, and a more beautiful lot never 
entered the lists. Well might M.F.H. and old stagers exclaim, 
^ Thank goodness, I am not a judse, with such responsibility !" The 
Atherstone, Brocldesby, Cumberland, Earl Fitzwilliam, Fitzwilliam, 
Grove, Heythrop, Oakley, Southdown, Tynedale and Warwick- 
shire, most of them with two couples of young ladies pupped since 
Dec* I, 1880. As each couple came in they were eagerly scanned ; 
but no one could find a fault with any of them. The Warwick- 
shire were most fancied by the public, especially the second couple. 
Brilliant and Famous. Then we looked at the Tynedale Redrose 
and Levity ; the Southdown Comedy and Beatrice. The Cum- 
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berland ladies have a good deal of Oakley blood in their ?ein8, and 
the Heythrop were just little darlings. The judges see more than 
we can, of course, and the three of them comparing notes, when the 
tussle is so close, are bound to strike a balance. Long was their 
consultation and close their scrutinising before giving final decision. 
Then Mr. Core gave out Oakley Bridesmaid and Graceful, first ; 
Fitzwilliam Sapho and Scandal, second ; and the whole class com- 
mended, which brought forth a cheer. In Class II., for older 
houndsi the Oakley won with the same two couples as last year, 
Lady, Lavender, Redrose, and Lavish. The Fitswilliam Sarah, 
Harebell, Willing and Whimbrel, most of which appeared last year, 
second. For matrons, the Fitzwilliam Sarah, by Somerset out of 
Benefit, first ; and Oakley Red Rose, by Grove Richmond out of 
Spinster, second. The Oakley won the Champion Cup for ladies ; so 
the two home packs divided the honours. So ended another pleasant 
day at Peterborough ; for pleasant it is to see such a splendid lot of 
hounds brought together, and meet so many friends. In spite of 
cold weather and the thunderstorms, that occasionally drove spec- 
tators under shelter, there was no falling ofF in the numbers who 
annually attend the show, which has now become a permanent 
institution amongst hunting men. Long may it prosper, and bring 
us all together, so that, at Lord's and Peterborough, there may 
always be Summer Meets ! 

D. 



A DAY ON THE MONNOW WITH THE 
HON. GEOFFREY HILL. 

To an all-the-year-round hunting man it is a joyous sight, on 
peeping through his curtains early on a June momins, to see a 
cbudless sky, while, instead of the breeches and boots, ne dons the 
H.O.H. uniform, and prepares for a big day with the Hon.GeofllTey 
Hill's otter-hounds. 

A glorious morning, indeed, is the i6th of June ; such as has 
not been seen this year, and its attractions draw a goodlv company 
of ladies as well as gentlemen to the rendezvous at Aboeydore in 
the Golden Valley. As the special wends its way thither we have 
time to discuss the pros and cons of the season with that prince of 
otter-hunters, the Master. 

^^ Ah, my good fellow, don't talk about my hounds I I have 
scarcely dared to have a regular day until to^ay, and have only 
killed six otters, when last vear I bad killed sixteen at least Seven 
couple and a half of my oest hounds have succumbed to a mala- 
rious fever, from sewage water, in my Buckneil kennd, and it has 
only been with the greatest difficulty that I have saved the rest. 
Every hound has still to be physicked twice a day, and they are 
hafdly fit for a hard day as yet. You will miss many a trusty note. 



I 
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Dairymaidi Rosamond, Tomboy^ Tnieman^ and a host of priceless 
fiivourites, are gone, and the endeavour to replace a few of them 
has been costly, as well as unsatbfactory. Of the old ones, few 
besides Chieftain, Foreman, Sportsman, and Chorister remain. It 
will be a long time before I shall equal the score of the season of 
1 88 1." 

*' What was it ? '' 

*^ Thirty brace and a half in sixty-six days' hunting. I don't think 
it was ever exceeded, and I had intended that not an otter should 
be tailed this season, and that the hounds should do it all themselves." 

^* Never mind, old fellow ; with your heart in the right pUce 
ou will bring round the pack to its old form in a season or two. 
t is DO joke, I know, to educate an otter-hound up to your 
standard ; and yet if any man in this sublunary world can do it, it is 
you." 

The train stops, and our talk gives way to greetings, as friend after 
friend comes up to congratulate the Master on taking the field again 
in Monmouthshire, and on such a elorious morning, too, that seemed 
to say, ** to-day the foe must die.' 

Down the Dore we wend our way for some three miles, occa- 
sionally picking up the drag of a traveller, where he has crossed the 
land at sharp bends in the river, but no mark rewards our efforts 
until the junction with the Monnow is reached. It is here decided 
to turn up the Monnow rather than hazard our fortunes down the 
combined waters of the lower river, which to-day is running strong 
and heavy. For three more miles up this incomparably beautiful 
river we trudge, under a blazing sun, with not one whimper to gladden 
our failing energies, until suddenly Foreman dashes into a narrow 
rapid, and jaining the opposite bank, solemnly, but surely, proclaims 
a mark. One of the terriers comes to his aid in no time, and in five 
minutes down go a brace of otters into a big deep pool below. How 
changed is the scene now I The fords are manned as if by magic ; 
the loiterers come up striding through the Jong grass, and the 
roadsters and carriage company debouch on the scene of action, 
while the pack swim down to some mightv boulders on the right of 
the pool, that have evidently been dislodgea from the cliff above, and 
will prove formidable obstacles in favour of our foes. Oh, for the 
pen of an artist to sketch the scene ! The whole bend of the river 
is one wide, oblong pool, shaded by stately oaks, on th^ right perched 
on a high red cliff, and, on the left, growing a few yards beyond the 
gravelly strand. Every spot of vantage-ground on this natural 
panorama is manned to watch the sport, which keeps each partici- 
pator on the qui vive for a good hour ; as, forced again and again from 
their rocky home, one or other of the otters bep showing here, 
there and everywhere, while an adventurous scion of the Cniwshay 
family is continually up to his chin in the water among the boulders, 
battling to prevent their ingress. His amusing soliliquies, as an otter 
oontinually eludes his grasp, reminds me of old Shakespeare's 
definition of an otter, when Prince Henry and Falttaff are at an 
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inn, and discoursing the hostess, Mrs. Quickly, FalstaiF exclaims to 
the hostess : 

" Setting thy womanhood aside, thou art a beast 
Mrs. Quickly : " Say, what beast, thou knave thou." 
Falstaff: " What beast ? why an otter ! " 
Prince Henry : " An otter, Sir John ! why an otter ? ** 
Falstaff: " Why, she's neither fish nor flesh ; a man knows not where to 
have her.*' 

Driven at last down over the lower ford into an easier and shal* 
lower stretch of straight water below, it looks as if the death-knell 
of one of them had been sounded, and hope runs high* The otter, 
however, is not long in finding out his mistake, and all the heading 
and splashing of poles 4oes not prevent him from breaking back 
among his favourite boulders. 

The H. O. H. blood is up now, however, and there is hot work 
for him everywhere, until it culminates in a delighted shriek, as 
Harold Helme tails him, and in the next moment disappears into 
the river, a confused mass — man, otter, and hounds! The next 
moment up he comes like a cork, and strikes out gallantly across 
the pool. He swims slowly ; the hounds are imp^ine him. He 
heeds not the shouts of advisers, as his left arm manfulTv stems the 
stream. Where can his right arm be ? Where, but nolding the 
otter under the water, and the otter holding on to him ! Was ever 
such a shout and clapping of hands devoted to a victor of old in the 
Coliseum as greet our hero of to-day, as he lands safe with his otter, 
and yields him to the pack on the gravel — a dog-otter that had kept 
us going for an hour and ten minutes. It is the pluckiest incident 
of the sport we have ever seen, quite emulating the swimming of the 
Wissendine on that Quorn day, when the fox turned otter for the 
occasion. 

A great many are on luncheon intent after this grand finale. Not 
so the Master. He knows that there is another otter in the pool, 
and he is not the man to leave him there unmolested, especially on 
such a day as this. 

Ten minutes' law for the hounds, and once more he cheers them 
to the find. It takes another ten minutes to find the other otter's 
whereabouts, and then he takes a clean leap out of a stub above the 
boulders, over the heads of two or three sportsmen, into the surging 
pool below. 

*^ A good otter,'* say the knowing ones, and they are right, for he 
defies us right and left. Now into the pool below, and back again, 
in defiance of brawny, red-stockinged legs. Then into the upper 
ford, and breaking away up the rapids holds his own for a time in 
a dry holt. The terrier marks him, and a spade has to be re- 
quisitioned. In a few minutes he is unearthed, and in spite of old 
Chieftain, and ever so many other trusted hounds, he breaks away 
across the land, and runs among at least fifty pairs of legs before 
regaining the river a few yards higher up. All is fast and furious 
again. The Master's orders are : '^ No more of the big bouldery 
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pool again to-day ; " and there is a perfect mill-dam of legs across 
the ford to guard it. How he escapes the hounds here is a marvel, 
as he is obliged to show on all sides, and it is ten minutes before he 
breaks away again up stream, into a long shallow pool, where, like 
a big salmon, his every move can be seen from the right-hand bank, 
and the excitement is intense ! Once he takes to the land, and lies 
on a stub till an old hound arrives on the scene, when he gracefully 
gives him the slip into his native element. The Master s face is 
a study now. He knows that, bar accidents, his otter cannot beat 
him in such an easy pool as this, and yet he sees that his hounds 
are manifestly tiring, and that it is a question of endurance. 

This otter has kept us going for two hours, so that altogether we 
have been at it tooth-and-nail for more than three hours. Out 
comes the silver horn, and such a cheery blast echoes up the valley, 
backed up by such a ringing view '^ halloa ! " as only he can give, and 
the hounds respond feebly to the call. '^ Let him go up,'' is still 
the order. " He will beat himself, and those gravelly shallows must 
prove his doom." Aye, and they do. Such a scrimmage as ensues 
is a treat to witness. In go men by the score, young, middle-aged, 
and even old ones, as if ^^ to the manner born,'* and form a complete 
wedge behind him, while the otter and hounds are dashing about on 
the shallows in front of them. Presently the bipeds become uncon- 
trollable, and, dashing forward to assist the hounds, break their rank. 
In a moment the otter sees his opportunity, and dashes back down 
the stream in spite of grapplers by the dozen. His victory is 
nearly won, when one not-to-be-denied sportsman goes pell-mell 
for him, and both roll over together in their struggle. Taunton 
has him, however, and, after a regular drenching and plucky encounter, 
lands him into the jaws of the* pack. How we whoo-hoop I 
awakening the echoes of both the Holy and Black Mountains 
on either side of us, and sending tremor, we should fancy, into 
many a neighbouring old fox on yonder hillside. It is nearly 
5 p.m. before we have broken him up, and we found at 12.30 p.m. ! 
It is a long trudge back to Pontrilas, and the special awaits us to 
sped us away up the newly-constructed Golden Valley line to 
Dorstone, where the hound-van has been left for the return journey 
to MaesUwch. 

^^ What a glorious day we have had !" is the unanimous verdict 
of the large held, as they disperse on their various homeward ways. 
'^ A brace of such good otters killed in one day ; what wonderful 
sport! When will Hill come again? Ah, next month — and will 
there not be a grand gathering to meet him !" 

As he jumps on the box-seat of his van that night, beside General 
Goodlake, the reluctant confession escapes our Master that he, like 
his pets inside^ has had quantum suff, for one day's sport. 

Borderer. 
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BRICKET WOOD. 

Who that has hunted from London does not know this famous 
stronghold for foxes ? A neutral covert, drawn by the Hertfordshire 
and the Old Berkeley Hounds that hunt this part of the cquntry 
alternate months. Situated midway between Watford and St. Albans, 
with the branch of the London and North- Western Railway running 
through its centre, it is easily accessible by rail, while, given a good 
hack, it is quite possible to send on a hunter in the morning and ride 
down from ^^ the little village." With what diiFerent feelings do the 
members of either hunt notice this fixture on their cards or hunting 
advertisements. The keen ones, who know their way about it and 
how to get out quickly when hounds go away, knowing well the 
chance they have of getting a run, will exclaim, ^^Dear old Ericket ! " 
and keep tneir best horses — two, if possible — to make sure of being 
in a run ; while others, who only think of the deep-holding rides and 
a few awkward fences that may throw them out, say, ^^Bricket 
again ? confound the place, any old screw, and the worst clothes in 
the wardrobe, will do for tkaty* Bricket Wood, with the Scrubs and 
coverts adjoining, consists of about looo acres. These are Burston's 
and Blackboy Wood and coverts on Mr. Hibbert's estate at Munden, 
which join the Scrubs. Also Mr. Hegan's covert at Bucknell's, where 
foxes make their home. With so much covert, and most of it, 
especially the Scrubs and Bricket Wood, itself very thick, it is not 
easy to force a fox away; but of late, being constantly hunted, 
they have been taught to fly, and sport has much iniproved in 
consequence. 

Each pack has a separate meet when Brickef; Wood is on the 
card. The Hertfordshire meet at the cross-roads near the Noke, on 
the St. Albans and Watford Road, two miles from the former, while 
the Old Berkeley meet at the Old Toll Qar, nearer Watford. Both 
packs meet at Mr. Hibbert's, Munden House, on the opposite side of 
the wood, nearer Aldenham, and at Newberries, and the Old Berkeley 
have met at Bucknell's, and often draw here from Bushey Mill. 
From the Hertfordshire meet hounds commence drawing Burston's, 
while the field, generally a large number of horsemen, make their 
way up the lane leading to the railway station, waiting till they draw 
round to Blackboy Wood, and Bob Ward has been known to slip 
away with a fox to Gorhambury before any but a few knowing ones 
found out they were away. Then, in the Scrubs, how oftep the 
field has been caught napping; and, again, from the thick-lying 
brambles in Bricket Wood, where a fox has jumped out and gone 
straight to Mr. SoUey's Serge Hill coverts, and the luckies( horse- 
men, who have had a real stern chase, just managed to catch sight 
of the leaders riding to hounds running hard to the Grove or Cassio- 
bury Park, l^he Old Berkeley go from the Old Toll Bar direct to 
these thick-lying brambles, and a fox will then make for the Scrubs, 
cross the railway to Munden, then across the River Colne to Alden- 
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hapi Abb(?y or Berry Qrovp, near ^ushey Hall. Then they get on to 
the grass, and fhey have been jcDpwn to run to Newberries and 
Coq^pe Wood, near Sbpniey. prom Munden House hounds draw 
the little covert towards the Scrubs, then the said Scrubs, and here it 
is well for their followers to be careful. The narrow paths between 
the thick bushes are deep an4 sloshy, as the ground is quite un- 
drained, and broken qr freshly-cut stubbs, sharp as ^ razor, will very 
soqn lanie a horse. The best way is to take thp road, such as it is, 
to the railway, over the bridge to the brickfield, through this, and 
over a little post and rails on to the high bridge, from which the 
whole of the Scrub; can be seen. If a fox goes a^ay towards 
Mupden the ^^f^ rpu^^ ^^7 \^^ retraced, but if he crosses the 
railway there is ^ solid path whic]i m^y be followed to the road 
which divides the wpoq, and whichever way hounds turn they can 
be caught. Ag^in, supposp he breaks for Buckneirs, ^hpvp U a solid 
p^th fhrough the brickfield, and away past the house to Qarston's, if 
thiB fpx goes for the gullet. T\^c best way to enjoy Bricket, s^nd, ip 
fi|ct, a)l great wood^ v^here there is difficulty in getting away, is to 
have two {lorses out, wi|h ^ sepond horsem^ who can be depended 
on to wait quietly outside without chattering and heading a fox. 
Thepi as yqu come galloping out with (he f^rs^ half-blown, you get 
Qfi thp (resh one and ^^1 aiy^y. But it is always more satisfactory 
eyei) to be left f:|ehind in cqyert (han fp get too forv^ard ^pd hea4 a 
fox. Vqu can aliyays ipake ^p fpr Ipsf time, but no one gets over 
thfs disgrace when lie is to blan^e for a fox being chopped, flard 
lines on huntsmen and whips, when (hey have had all the trpuble of 
gettjp^ a fox to the open^ to see him turn s^prt back, and houpds run 
into hio), because some jealous foql js anxJQiis to get a start. But 
how qhen this h^s bappeqe^ ^ Pricket, and many a good fox has 
come tp an un^^tjsfaptory pnd. 

Brickei is not famous ^^ ^ ganifi covert, and Mr. Bailey, of 
Cuckmap's, repted it for sorpe yi^ars as a fox covert, for he r^f^ly 
shot there, and durjng his fiipe hqunds rare]y drey^ blank. Some 
rare runs were enjoyed thpre, and also from Park Wood and Birch 
Wood to Gorhambury. frc Wood, ^oo, held foxes that would rqn 
to Brick^t, and pow they ^q tlje same. When Mr* Hibbert, of 
Mundpp, took the s|iooting jie had trouble at first, and Bricked 
almost lost its reputation ; bn^ now, ^nder the care of a keeper who 
came wi(h a certificate froqf) a JV|.F.H.| t^c right animal predomi« 
na^tes, and blank days are un)^o\f p. Some of the ))est days enjoyed 
(juring l^te ye^rs m:|y be given ^ tl^^y are jotted down in an old 
diary. 

January 28, iSjS* Qricket YVood, O.B.H. Soaking wet 4ayi 
found leash of foxes j hounds divided ; both lots ran lyell in different 
directions i no kill. — February 22, 1878. Herts. Found brace, 
perhaps changed during run ; but killed old dog-fox after capital run 
in Cassiobury Park.— March ii. O.B.H. chopped fox in covert. — 
23rd. O.B.H. met at Newberries ; Mr. Longman hunting them. 
Found in Bricket Scrubs, ran forty minutes to Gorhambury. — 

M 2 
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February 7, 1879. Herts. Wet day after severe frost; bad riding. 
Found at once in Bricket ; lost him near Aldenham. Found again 
in Pre Wood, ran to Gaddesden ; lost near Water End. — Februaiy 
28. Herts. Good run, and killed. Good run from Stroud Wood, 
afternoon. — March 10. O.B.H. Found in Bricket; lost him. 
Found in Serge Hill, ran to Pre Wood, on through Batch Wood to 
Harpenden Common, and left him. — ^March 31. Ran one to 
Cassiobury, and another to Gorhambury. — -April 1 8. Herts* Nice 
little run ; no kill. — October 22, 1879. Herts. Ran one to ground 
at Serge Hill. Good run with another to King's Langley. — ^January 
12, 1880. O.B.H. Bucknell's. Killed one, ran other to Pre Wood. 
— February 6. Herts. Ran to Newberries and Shenley. — March 8. 
O.B.H. King's Langley Station; drew to Bricket; found brace, 
short runs, and killed two. — March 22. O.B.H. lost the first, ran 
second to ground, killed the third. — November 29, 1880. O.B.H. 
ran fast to Park Street, Hedge's Farm, and killed in garden at St. 
Albans. Found other at Abbot's Hill, and whipped off at dark. — 
January 10, 1881. O.B.H» Bushey Hill. Ran one to ground at 
Aldenham Abbey. Ran another from Bricket to Gorhambury Fish 
Ponds, and killed. 

The season just passed has been the best ever remembered by 
frequenters of Bricket, both packs having had good runs, and it has 
never been drawn blank. Twice the O.B.H. have run to Whippen- 
dale, and when meeting near Lord Clarendon's, they ran back and 
killed their fox at Bedmond on his way to Bricket. The Hertford- 
shire one day ran a fox to ground near St. Albans, and another to 
Abbot's Langley. Altogether about six brace of foxes have been 
accounted for from Bricket and its vicinity. Right well has it 
regained its former reputation, showing what can be done. Would 
that some other covert owners in Hertfordshire would follow Mr. 
Hibbert's example, for at the present time there are few keepers who 
could gain a certificate from an M.F.H. Notably on the west side 
of the country there are some once-famous fox coverts, which are 
now always drawn blank. Not only are there no foxes, but covert- 
side gossips say that out of two thousand pheasants, hand-reared and 
turned down, only six hundred were shot. What became of the rest 
only Mr. Keeper knows, and his master would no more question 
him about them than about foxes. The days of big battues are 
passing, and covert owners find out how they have been robbed to 
supply the markets. May long life and good sport be the lot of 
those who see the error of their ways, and may all good keepers, who 
know how to keep foxes and pheasants, get places where they will 
be appreciated. When another season finds Bob Ward and Bob 
Worrall alternately rousing the echoes in dear old Bricket may there 
be plenty of the right animals, and the coverts will sustain their 
ancient reputation so well regained this season. 

D. 
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A MISSION FROM THE RED INDIANS. 

I REMEMBER a Certain parish in my lifetime where there were more 
public-houses and more drunkenness, and more rough language and 
low life, than in most, and the panacea for the cure of all moral 
diseases seemed to be to hold missionary meetings, and to urge us 
on to send a lot of money to our heathen brethren all over the 
world. At last the^ caught a real Red Indian chief, and paraded him 
right and left. The chief had come to England to learn about 
fiarming and farm instruments, and was a fine manly fellow, and 
at one of the meetings, through his interpreter, he informed his 
audience that the white man, under the guise of civilisation, had sold 
them all sorts of valueless rubbish ; got hold of their land for next to 
nothing, and had ruined the people by forcing bad spirits upon them. 

Whether Cooper's novels were overdrawn or not does not much 
matter, but they were charming reading, and no doubt his stories of 
the power of endurance, and the wonderful activity and strength of 
the Red Indian, were founded on fact. 

There was — and in some parts of Canada there still is — ^a remnant of 
their old sports left in the shape of the game of Lacrosse. Its origin 
is unknown, but according to all North American travellers ic is 
very old — ^pre-historic, in fact. In its modified form it was intro- 
duced into England within the last twenty years by a Captain 
Johnson, who brought a band of Indians over who appeared in 
London and the provinces ; and later on Dr. T. Archer, of Wands- 
worth, who has resided some time in Canada, and who is an active 
member of the London Lacrosse Club ac Lee, near Lewisham, 
introduced it, and has been an energetic missionary in propagating 



admirably adapted to any open common or large cricket-field ; is 
very inexpensive, and requires that amount of hard exercise which 
makes football, hockey, hare-and-hounds, and similar sports, so 
popular amongst manly young fellows, who prefer to employ 
an hour or two of their Saturday half-holiday in rushine about 
in flannels and a jersey, to "sotting" at a refreshment bar, or 
stewing themselves in a low billiard-room. I know the world pretty 
well, and I am sure that one manly athlete, at sedentary work, is 
worth two of the music-hall "*Arrys,"or the wretched impostor 
who walks to his office in a " cover-coat," because he rides on an 
office stool. 

Some of the best Indian club, horizontal-bar exercise, and boxing 
I ever wish to see-^especially the latter — were exhibited by the 
employes of Waterlow and Sons (Limited), the well-known printers 
(of wnicb Sir Sydney Waterlow is the Managing Director), who 
employ some three thousand people, and lodge and board a great 
number of them ; and this exhibition was only a sample of what I hear 
may be seen and displayed by the retainers of many large firms in 
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London. It is an admirable movement, and I am sure is the proper 
antidote to the exhaustion occasioned by the enormous mass of work 
which has to be got through in London and other large cities. The 
boxihg Which t witnessed v^as reallj^ qtiitt equal, to ihjr mind, to 
the boxing displays of the Hoiisehdld brigade when they perform. 

It is a gi-eat feature in oui- tiationall chslracter, {hat young fellows 
who afe shut up in shops and offices have learnt (he value of 
muscular Christianity ; and if niy humble pen can inoculate Young 
England with the love of one ftiore out-door healthy recreation, I — 
and I ani Sure you, Mr. Daily — will be glad. 

I feel confident that Lacrosse is hot generally known, or I should 
have heard of it in the train coming up ahd down. I hear of cricket, 
football, running, racing, bicycling ftc;,- Bct,^ Biit I ntvct heard 
Lacrosse meritiohed, until a son of dti old fishing fi-ifcrid was good 
enough to ask the to ^ee a match at thefir dub grotiild at Leel^ near 
Lewishatn. 1 am not goihg to ^* p2ld " this article with rules and 
minutia ; these eah be learnt by once withesSihg a match, and by 
procuring a book on the subject at any warehouse for sporting 
paraphernalia. 

It is sbmething like iiockey, in so hv as the players scramble for 
the ball (a ball of indiartibber dpdnge, about the size of a lawn- 
tennis ball, somewhat Weighty, measuring not less than eight, nor 
more than ninb inches in circumference) When oh the ground, with 
the crosse. The crosse — which majr now be seth in mo^t cricket- 
warehotise windows — is the shape of a w^ggdhet's Whip, if you 
were to take the lash and tie it tight halfWay dbwn the handle, and 
wete to fill up the loop with wide mesh netting, not baggy, but 
loosely strung with catgut, and this hetting is the Vehicle for picking 
up the ball, running with it, catchihg, and throwing it. 

Each goal consists of two upright poles, six feet dut of the ground, 
placed six feet apart, and the goals are ^om a hundred and tWenty 
to a hundred and sixty yards distant frbfhj and opposite to each 
other. The goal-keeper stands in His goal, a space niarked with 
whitewash, six feet square^ and this is sacred to him alohe. They 
play twelve i. side, and the ball is Started Rotn the centre. In 
different parts of the ground, betweeh sdal and goal, the players are 
placed in couples (two of the posts^ I ani charmed to say, being 
called " Point," artd " Cover-point '*), ohe fHend and one fbe, and 
the dbject of the game is to send the ball through the oppdnents* 
goal — not by hitting, which is not cdhsidered good play,- but by 
passing — ^eithet running with the ball iH the htt^ or thrdwing, if 
opportunity offers — and tht^ opportunity mostly cdmes to a very 
quick runner or dodger. There are no bounds in enclosed grounds 
except the field, and the ball is in pky ihtr it has (lassed behind 
either, goal, provided it has not passed throiigh ; and there is no 
'< off-side," as at football, and foes thay be close to the gdal — and 
may even be behind the goal and pull it through With their crosses. 
Players oh either side do all m their power td baulk their opponents 
by striking the ball out df the ctoise, if throwing or running, but no 
handling iS allowed, except in the tase of the goal-keeper, and. 
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according to the chivalry of the game, they must not strike each 
other with the crosse, though sometimes a chance blow may come 
off accidentally. 

The game difFers from football or hockey inasmuch as, instead of 
following the ball, the principle is to keep away from it, so that a 
brother player can throw it towards a. friend, who tries to catch it 
with his crosse, or stop it and pick It up and throw it onwards 
towards the enemy's goal. After i-unning or tnrowing^ the player 
shoiild get back to his appointed place. The catching the ball 
requires great skill and coolness, and so does the throwing. The 
longest throw on record is 157 yards, and. I saw a Canadian gentle- 
man playing wtio had thrown 152. In th? game I saw there were 
many throws of 60 and 70 yards, although in practice I saw over 
lOO yards thrown. 

The game has more skill and less roughness than hockey or foot- 
ball, and players wear the lightest shoes, no spikes or nails being 
allowed, and running is a main feature of it. 

I caiinot imagine a better addition to boys' or men's sports than 
this legacy which this Rea Indians have left to us, as it would take 
a lifetime to attain' the excellence of the red man, and two or three 
players may improve themselves vastly by practising throwing and 
catching at any spare time, as the only paraphernalia are a crosse 
and a ball, and it is a kind of game in which an ardent pupil may 
progress daily, with a happy knowledge that he cannot get to the 
encl of it. I strongly recommend all cricketers, especially those who 
h^ve open village greens, to invite clubs down and to see them 
play, and I am sure the game would increase tenfold. The crosse 
only costs from six to teii shillings. On a village green, in a parish 
where I lived sixteen years, football was first introduced by an old 
Cheltoniah in the winter, some twelve years since, and some one 
else started a hockey club later on, and a great boon it has been, 
for the young fellows are kept out of mischief, and the village folk 
take a lively interest in the fun. It gives me real heartfelt pleasure 
to see Young England defying the winter air in such clothing as 
one rejoiced in as a boy ; and I like to see the admirable good- 
humour which follows the exciting contest at football, or any rough 
sport in which sparks of temper were visible a minute or two 
before ; and it does me good to see them bury their faces in the big 
stone jiigs of shandygaff— and don't I envy them the draught which 
the doctors havfe denied to me for ever ? 

In these days, of School Board schools, when, God help us ! they 
are driving little children into spectacles, as one may witness daily 
in the streets — and it makes my heart bleed to see it — it behoves us 
to cultivate .Sport upon sport ; and I am sure that many who have 
hot tne physical endurance for football in the winter, might acquire 
healtR ana strength, provided they are quick a-foot, by playing 
Lacrosse ; and so let us wish it well. And moreover, it would be 
splendid practice at public schools, and in garrisons, and there is 
plenty of room for it without interfering with other sports. 

F. G. 
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CRICKET. 

Though on the whole the weather was a little uncertam, the 
cricket of the last month was productive of some extraordinary run- 
getting. Many of the more important matches, especially during 
the first fortnight, were completely spoiled by the rain; but in spite 
of an interval of heavy grounds, the scoring generally was much 
above the average for June, and in some soQie very exceptionable per- 
formances have been recorded. It was fancied that the first real test 
for the Australian players would be when they met Lancashire, and 
the month's cricket opened with their meeting at Manchester. Jones 
and Garrett were this time left out of the Australian eleven ; but, 
as it happened, the bowling of the latter was not wanted, though 
Lancashire had collected almost, if not quite, its best eleven. The 
Australians had, as the weather went, all the best of the wicket in 
winning the toss, but Lancashire, considering that they had to 
follow on in a minority of 142 runs, made a very creditable show in 
the second innings. Barlow's patience has often been lauded, but it 
has never, perhaps, been more conspicuous than on this occasion, 
and he went right through the innings, taking out his bat for 66, 
out of a total of 269. Thd three first batsmen on the Australian 
side, Massie (47), Bannerman (39), and Murdoch (65), contributed 
151 out of their first total of 259, and in the second they were as 
useful, scoring 78 of the 129 got for the loss of six wickets. The 
weather was so bad towards the finish that the Lancashire eleven 
might well have sought shelter to avoid the wet ; but Mr. Hornby 
never leans towards the semblance of sharp practice, and, as it was, 
he kept his men out until he had lost the game. Twelve of the 
Lancashire wickets fell to SpofForth, but in the second innings par- 
ticularly he was expensive, and in the match his average was a 
fraction over 13 runs. 

Of late years the first match between Surrey and Middlesex has 
always been decided at Lord's, but this year the arrangement was 
reversed, and with favourable results. Surrey, with the exception 
of the absence of Mr. Roller, was well represented, but Middlesex 
had not its strength, though it boasted, for the first time, the help of 
Mr. A. W. Ridley, now entitled to represent the county under the 
residential qualification. The wicket was so good that there was 
bound to be some long scoring, and the four innings produced as 
many as 881 runs. Surrey made a bad start in each innings, but 
they were fortunate to find two amateur colts come ofF with flying 
colours, and with the exception of Messrs. W. W. Read (who made 
7 and 74) and Lucas, Messrs. S. Colman (63 and 8), and £. O. 
Powell, the captain of the Charterhouse eleven of 1880 ^6 and 53), 
were the highest scorers on the side. Messrs. S. W. Scott (126) 
and A. J. Webbe (66) very nearly succeeded in pulling the match 
off for Middlesex ; but, despite several missed catches, ourrey had a 
little in hand throughout, and in the end the victory was theirs, 
with only 25 runs to spare. In their match with Gloucestershire, 
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at Lord's, on the following Monday, Middlesex was represented bv 
almost its full strength, and as Gloucestershire was without botn 
Messrs. Townsend and Moberley, its batting, at least, wanted a 
little reinforcement. But for some cases of bad fielding, the 
Gloucestershire eleven would have got rid of their opponents for 
less than 200 runs in the first innings. As the wicket played, they 
could hardly have expected to have dismissed so strong a batting 
side for much less ; but they failed signally themselves when their 
turn came, and their dismissal, on a run-getting ground, by the 
Middlesex bowling, for only 86 runs, was, at the best, a poor per- 
formance* When they went in again there was some slight excuse 
for an indiflFerent display with the bat, as there had been heavy rain 
in the interim, and the ground played falsely bv comparison, 
but in this case they threw a chance away when Midwinter ran 
Mr. W. G. Grace out. The latter was well set when this occurred, 
and though his retirement would, in all probability, not have effected 
the result, it would very likely have reduced the majority of ten 
wickets claimed by Middlesex at the finish. 

What would have been the result of the first match between the 
Australians and Yorkshire, at Bradford, had the weather allowed its 
completion, must remain a matter of opinion. Rain prevented the 
delivery of a ball on the first day, and hence the run-getting on 
both sides was below the average. Yorkshire was able to claim a 
lead of 18 runs on the first innings, but some useful batting by the 
giant Bonnor, who landed Peate twice out of the enclosure, changed 
the aspect of the game. But for E. Lockwood, who, though he 
had just recovered mm an illness, played a fine innings of 66, the 
county would have fared very badly, and as it was, when the match 
was over, they had not by any means the best of the draw. On the 
contrary, when the game ceased, they still wanted 88 to win, having 
lost three of the best bats, so that things were left certainly rather 
in favour of than against the Australians. 

On the same days Sussex managed to secure a well-earned victory 
over Derbyshire, at Brighton, with only 3 runs to spare. Neither 
shire has been so successful of late that it can afford to lose an 
opportunity of a win, but in this case the game was won by Sussex 
when there appeared to be a very small chance of success. The 
victory was the more noteworthy because Sussex had to follow on 
in a minority of loi runs, but much of the credit attaching to this 
triumph was due to the brilliant batting of Mr. A. H. Trevor, of 
last year's Oxford University eleven. It was the bowling of 
Juniper, who took seven wickets, at a cost of 61 runs, which prac- 
tically turned the scale, but Mr. Trevor (61 and 63) was on each 
occasion the highest contributor for Sussex, and without him the 
totals would not have been very large. 

Surrey was represented bv much the same team as had defeated 
Middlesex when it opposed Gloucestershire at the Oval on the 
following Thursday. Unfortunately, Jones broke down after the 
delivery of one over, and, as a consequence, they had not only to 
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play without their best bowlet but also had td hzi bhe short. 
Gloucestershire were able to make a very respectable Score of I55, 
on a dry wicket ; but Surrey, with all the Wor^t of the ground, 
were able to save the Innings, si result for which they were mainly 
indebted to the steady cricket bf Mr. A. P. Lucai (52) and M. Read 
(73), who added 119 runs while they wete together. With only 
an hour and fire minutes left for play, Surrey succeeded before time 
in getting rid of seven Gloucestershire tvickets fdr only 45 runs, 
and the game was drawn with very little to favour either side, 
Gloucestershire being then 114 on with three wickets to fall. 
Middlesex followed up its victory over Gloucestershire with another 
win in the same week, this time over zdrkshire. Therfe was very 
little to choose between the two elevens on the first innings, but 
heavy raih on the second day slltogbthei' tuined the wicket, and the 
lead of 27 runs enjoved by the Middlesex eleveti as the result of the 
first day's play stooa them in verv good stedd sis thiiigs went. The 
slow bowling of Burton and Mr. Ford broved so puzzling to 
the Yorkshire batsmen that they were all dismissed lii thi^ii- second 
innings for 72; but even with only 42 to win Middlesex very 
nearly went down before Pfcate ahd Bates^ and, as it was, wheii thb 
game was over, Yorkshire were ohljr three wickets ib the bad. It 
was a slow bowler's match throughout, bui by fat the most suc- 
cessful of the nine who Wer6 tried on the tvtro sides viras Burton, and 
his analysis of 81 overs for 75 runs and eleven wickets was much 
sibove the avef-age. 

Particular interest w^ attached to the meeting between the 
Australians and Nottinghamshire, at Nottingharii, and, for the first 
tiitie since the unfortunate dispute of last ye^r, Alfred Shaw and 
Shrewsbury made their appearance in the county eleven. Oh paper, 
with Lancashire in by no me^s its form of l88r, and Yorkshire 
anything but as reliable ^ith the bat as in that year, it was generally 
felt that Notts was the most likely shire to lower tne colours of the 
redoubtable Australians. So anxiduS were th6 authorities to have 
their full strength that Oscroft was left out of ttie tieven to allow 
Wright to have a place. In all probability, with the ground in 
good order, there would have been some fexceptibhally good cricket 
dn both sides, but the heavy rain prior to and durmg the match 
spoiled all chances of seeing the elevens meet on thorouglily even 
terms, and one of the most interesting games df the season was 
ruined. The Australisuis proved beyond a doubt that there iS little 
tail to their eleven by the excellent perfdrm^htre 6'f their later bats- 
men ill the first innings. Five of their be^t v^ickets were down for 30 
runs, btit, thanks to a useful stand by Blackh^rii (56) ahd Palmer 
(26}, the last five batsmeri on the ^*de ^ett credited with an 
addition of 112 runs, and the defehce of Blackhani, who, it not a 
stylish, is at least a very serviceable bat, altbgifether upset the calcu- 
lations of the five Nottihghani b6\^lerS. Nd one biit SHfewsbuK- 
(30) and Selby (38), on the Nottingham side, could do very much 
against the Colonial bowling, and it n^as perhaps fortunate for them, 
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as Spofibtth had injured h!s hand, that the ground Wsa hot in a 
tondition td farour the batsfaiAn. Wheh the Australians nirent ih 
a secotid time the wifcket Was exctedirigly difficuU, but Mdfdbch, 
who can always get tuns When dthet batsiilen are heli3le8S, gaVb the 
English players no smalll ttouble. He receiired asSistilnce, tather 
unexpected bonsid^Hng the cireumst^nees, front Bonhor^ who h^d 
always been regarded as a hitter and nothing more^ and the fctrfher's 
35 Were got in such a style as to show that his capacity for dfefehce 
had been altogether underrated. The tonditioii 6f the ^rburid ttH 
be gathered ttotA the f^ci that Alfred SHaw bowled 27 orbts for 
18 riins add four Wickets, and, considering fhe citeiiiMstanbS^j IM 
second total of the Australians was a tbry fair one. With i^^ td 
win Notts bad lost otle of its best wickets^ that bf Sblhf, for 12 tdni; 
and with Palmer, Garrett^ and Boyle^ besides SpoiFotth ahd Qiffen, 
to bowl, it is quite reasonable to suppose that the hoiAe team Would 
haire had the greatest difficulty in making the rurts wanted, even if 
they Were able to make them at all. Palhier and Garrett Were each 
credited with Six of the Nottinghath wickets, and^ Singularly enough, 
each at the expense of 44 runs. 

Somersetshire paid the penalty bf its rashness in making a fixture 
with stich a county as Lancashire, when it cbuld hardly have had 
any chance of securing ahything like its best eleVen. To opi^ose 
Lancashire with what was in reality hardly evfcn a second-rate team 
was to court defeat ; and the match played at Manchester, dn Jtihe 8, 
9, and 10, must have giveri the cricket-loving fdlk there a very 
poor idea of the qualifications of their visitors for Such ah encounter. 
The Lancashire executive had, intentionally or unintentionally, not 
collected their full Strength, and it was quite as Well that some little 
consideration should have been shown. Mainly through the bowling 
of Fothergill and Mr. Fowler^ Lancashire were dismissed for 237 ; 
a total in some measure noteworthy^ for the reason thit Pilling 
enjoyed the very novel position bf being th6 Highest contributor, 
with a score of 78. It has never before occurred^ we shotild feiicy, 
in a good match, that a side has been got out between two hours ; 
but, on this occasion, Somersetshire asserted its claim to the distinc- 
tion ; and the memory of living man, we are bold enbugh to think, 
will be unable to recal sb many batsmen altogether unequal to the 
task of scoring in a game between two counties. In the first 
innings of 29, seven batsmen &iled to make i run ; and ih the second 
of 57, six of the eleven batsihen contributed the 41 i'uns tnade fdr 
the total. Nash, the left-handed bowler df Lancashire, 2tt the outset 
demoralised the Somersetshire batsirten so completely that he got 
four of them with consecutive balls ; and, iri their second innings, 
Crossland was credited with iix Wickets, at a Cost bF only 7 tuns. 
Lancashire won by an innings and 157 run^j with a tdtal of 237; 
and it is only to be hoped that when the tinie combs for the return 
at Taunton, Messrs. Evans^ Ramsay, Roe, Nfewton^ and others of 
the more capable representatilres df SoniSrSetlHire WiU bfe' able to 
take their places in the county eleven. 
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The last fortnight of June has been so eventful that it is a little 
difficult to see how full justice can be done to all the important 
matches within the short space that is allowed for our cricket notes. 
Sussex sent down a weak eleven to Dewsbury to oppose Yorkshire^ 
and, as a natural consequence, had to return defeated, with almost 
an innings to spare. A Sussex team» minus Messrs. M« P. Lucas, 
Trevor, Wbitfeld, Bettesworth, and Blackman, cannot be con- 
sidered in any way representative, and certainly any hope of its 
beating Yorkshire must have been quite a forlorn one. Messrs. 
Greenfield (55), Ellis (17), and James Phillips (12), the three first 
batsmen, contributed 84 towards the Sussex total of 104 ; and the 
last eight members of the team only added 17 runs from the bat. 
A fast bowler, named Seneschal, was, for the first time, in this 
match under the residential qualification ; but there did not appear 
to be anything very deadly in his delivery; and, considering the 
little bowling they had, Sussex did very well to get rid of their 
opponents for a total of 184. The show of the Sussex players^ 
considering the composition of the eleven, was decidedly no more 
than might have been expected ; and a comparison between the two 
sides would lead to the belief that the Southerners got off very 
lightly not to be defeated by more than ten wickets. Contrary to 
expectation rather, Kent made an excellent fight on the same day at 
Manchester, and it was only the sudden collapse of the tail of the 
eleven, when the crisis came, that prevented them from gaining what 
would have been a most creditable victory. Kent had only a second- 
rate team, but the cricket throughout was so uneven that the issue 
was always in doubt, and the scoring on both sides was very low. 
There seemed to be little hope for Lord Harris's team when Lanca- 
shire secured a lead of 67 runs on the first innings ; but, fortunately 
for them, it was one of Wootton's best days, and when Lancashire 
went in a second time, no one but Mr. Lancashire (32) and Barlow 
(24^, who contributed 56 out of 94 firom the bat, could do anything 
with him. Mr. Hornby — forsaking his usual custom of going in 
first — placed himself sixth in the order of going in, but the change 
was not a success, as in his two innings he only made 17 runs. 
Each time he was bowled by Wootton, who in the match was 
credited with twelve Lancashire wickets at a cost of only 91 runs. 

Surrey's victory over Cambridge University, at the Oval, was 
noticeable, if only for one reason, that it was the first time in which 
the County had proved successful in this particular match for 
thirteen years. Considering the excellence of the wicket, the 
scoring on both sides was lower than might have been expected, 
and the highest of the three completed innings was 1 59. It was 
feared that the three brothers Studd would score heavily oflF the 
Surrey bowling ; but the County was fortunate enough to get rid of 
them in the two innings for an aggregate of only 27 runs. Alto- 
gether the batting of the Cantabs was rather disappointing, but 
exception must be made in favour of the Hon. M. B. Hawke, who 
justified his appearance in the eleven by the sound cricket he played 
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in the first innings. F. E. Lacey, who has for the last two or three 
years scored so well in County cricket as to cause general surprise 
at his successes from the Cambridge eleven, and the wicket-keeper, 
C. W. Wright, of Charterhouse, also both played well, but there 
was not the same freedom which usually characterises the play of 
University batsmen. Mr. Ramsay, the slow bowler, who had proved 
so destructive against the Australians at Cambridge, did not appear 
to be so puzzling to the Surrey batsmen as might have been antici- 
pated, and on this occasion his four wickets cost 71 runs. Judging 
from the character of the Cambridge bowling the Surrey eleven 
ought to have been worth more than their first total of 159 ; but 
when they went in a second time, with 98 to win, they showed 
better form ; although Mr. Shuter and Read were both dismissed 
without a run ; and their victory, by seven wickets to spare, was as 
decisive as they could have wished. To get the University eleven 
out for 145 and 1 10 was the more creditable to the County, con- 
sidering that its best bowler, Jones, was still absent, and that they 
had, with the exception of Mr. Read, no one of any great pace. 
Mr. Roller and Barrett were credited with thirteen out of the 
eighteen Cambridge wickets ; but the best analysis on the side was 
that of Mr. M. P. Lucas, who got three of the Cantabs at a cost of 
26 runs. 

The Middlesex eleven were less fortunate when they had to meet 
Notts at Lord's than they had been against Yorkshire, and the result 
was the second defeat of the season. The match between Lanca- 
shire and the Cambridge University deprived them of the services of 
the brothers Shedd, but otherwise they were fiiirly represented. 
Unfortunately, the wicket had been materially afiected by the rain 
when Middlesex came to bat, and they were all dismissed for 32, 
six of the eleven failing to score. With seven of their best wickets 
down for 106 out of 178 there seemed little chance that the 
Southerners would be able to save the innings, but an unexpected 
stand by Mr. Pearson, who added 65 runs while they were together, 
very nearly rescued their side from this extremity. Unfortunately, 
they just failed to accomplish the task, and it was chiefly through 
the effective bowling of Alfred Shaw and Morley that Notts were 
able to claim the victory by an innings and i run. At the same 
time Yorkshire were inflicting a still more decisive defeat on almost a 
third-rate elevenof Kent at Sheffield. With Hon.Ivo Bligh,the Penns, 
Messrs. Patterson, Renny-Tailyour, and Tylecote all away, Kent had 
not in reality a ghost of a chance against the Yorkshire eleven, and 
it was only an excellent innings of 62 by Lord Harris, at the outset 
of the game, that enabled them to make anything of a show with the 
bat. What a tail there was to the eleven mav be gathered from the 
fact that, in the two innings, the last seven batsmen only added 18 
runs of the aggregate of 144 from the bat. Lord Harris and 
George Hearne contributed as many as 98, and, considering the 
composition of their team, it was hardly a surprise, with such bowlers 
as Peate and Bate in opposition, and with a wicket suited to them. 
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tjie Kentish team were dismissefl for pven so small a tpfal ^ 39 in 
the second innings. Tyfo scqfes qf les^ than 40 we h^ye alrea4y 
recordec} ifi Co]xiify n^atcbes pn tl^p ^ame days, biit there yif^s still 
appther \n tt^p 31 of Cainbfjdge University against ^anpashire a^ 
M^nphe^^pn li> the history of gr^t-class cric]^e|: it WPuld h^fdly \^p 
possible tp prpijuce many instances in which seven wicj^ets had bpen 
disq[)issed for only 9 fups, but this li^4S the Caq^bridge score Vfhcjf\ 
th^ Rin^h Univer$i(y batsman retired> and their tot^ of 3; is the 
^mal|f St a$ yet recprded this year in a County match. Lancashire, 
when p}ay cease4 on the ^rst evening, were ^20 runs on yrltl\ sisf 
wickpfs still to fall, and in t))at pondition the game had tq reqiaifi| a^ 
tjie weather prevented afiy further play. 

71^e result of fhe matdi betweep the Australians and Derbyshire 
C011I4 hardly ever have given rise to the slightest feeling aq^ 
uncertainty, and when the County had tp go down before Sussex, 
it C0UI4 hardly have been expected that (l)e ejeyen could really haye 
a Iqojf, in against such a formidable team as the Australians had 
already proved themselves to be. 3ut for their tail, Derbyshire 
lyqulfl have fared badly, as the las|t four wickets jn the first innings 
contributed 66 towards the total qf jo6: a^ it was they coulc) do 
little with thp bowling of Spofibrtb and Palmer, who were helped, 
in a great measure, by the ground towards the finish, and the forn^er 
had an exceptionally gpo4 analysis, being credited with ten wicl^ets 
at a cost of only 5jr runs. t)erbyshire n^ight have done worse than 
ge( nc) qf their oppoi^eqts fpf such a SPQfe as 292, but. on the batting 
^rfn they had shqwn ^jnpe the cqnimencement of the sea^pn, thi$ 
was a s;^m far heyon4 their capacity, especially against ^ifch ^ 
vs^riety of TOwling as the Australians possessed, and in their two 
at(empts they were unable to reach the qne total of the Australians 
by a margin of (og run^. 

Siirfcy s victory over Oxford Uniyersity at the Oyal was qnly a 
fitting accptf)paniment tp its success over Cambridge a few days 
befpr^. 'l^he County vras not so strops 4s it had been against Cam- 
bridge, ii^ the absence qf iNff. A. P. i^ucas, but the circlpt of the 
teano all round was fairly gocKJ, and ip Mr. C. ^. Horner, who was 
trief) for f\kt Oxford e)even some years ago, they introduced for the 
first time a &st bow]er whq may possibly bp of considerable use to 
theg). B.arrett's ^)ow bowling v|ra; unusually successful, to the 
extent pf thirteen ^icl^ets fof 73 runs, but the Oxford batting was 
not In any way up to its prpmise of the early part of the season, and, 
after a very f:xci(ipg match, Surrey was able to claim the victory 
wit); Q{))y 1 6 rqns tq spafe. A comparison of the twp fpatches 
b^sfweep |be Universities and ^larylebone Club and Grqun4, at 
i^ordi% wasf alljn favour of Caipbridge, and the easy victory of th^ 
l^ttgr pyer^l^irly Strqng eleven was certainly calculated to remove 
ihp |nipressi9i^$ existing ^t the conjmencemen^ of the season, that 
Oxfofd iffoui^ have an easy thing of it in the Inter-University match, 
dxfqrd's 4ecisiye reyerse,at the hands of a weaker eleven of M.C.C., 
two days later, confirmed the growing feeling in favour of the 
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Cantabs, and, on the recent form of the two Universities, the con- 
fidence evinced in Cambridge was certainly fully justified. 

The match between the (Gentlemen of England and the Austra- 
lians, which had been looked forward to for months with such 
universal interest, proved, as every one will admit now, to be a 
complete disappointment as far as the cricket of t|ie English players 
was concerned. It had been apparent, froq^i the very comnfience- 
pient of the season, that ifi ipany respects our aqiafe(jr cricket vvas 
not qujfe so sood J(ist at (h^ prf^pnt time ^ if haf} beep. !l\fpre 
than dfjc ot the Vat^fijeq, pp' whm \^^ ^ntlemcn hj^4 bcpp p>ost 
used fp fe)y fqf r^ns in prpvipuf yearf, were 9 little pHt pf foro). The 
bp^jing, top, |va$ pertaifuy nqt up fp the u^ual fparj^, but fio onp 
^vas prepare^ (p find (hat it wa$ really so very moderate. The 
eleveif chosen to represent the Gentlemen at the time of its selec- 
tion was a thoroughly representative one, but perhaps, on their 
subsequent performances, more than one might have been replaced to 
advantage^ and it is Questionable whether some more matured 
players inight not have improved the eleven. In any case the 
bowling would have been very weak, but it w^s unfortunate that Mr. 
A. H. £vans, the Oxford cabtain^^ should have been taken ill just 
before the rnatch. The seiectjpn of Mr. R. C. Raipsey^ even 
thougl) he had beei^ sp successful against (he Australians at ^am- 
brMgc> was an error of judgfnent it n^u^t {)e admjtted, as it left tl)e 
te^m without a fast ))ov^ler of any j^ind, anc( wit^ five flow bPWlersf, 
all of much the fame iprt > iPQfe than pne of tbem very mueh 
pl^iper than was expected. The defeat of the Gentlemen will, no 
doubt, be explained away )>y many, but it will be difficult to 
produce anv sound argument to prove that the Australians were able 
to win so decisively as by an innings and i run unless they were on 
the form of this match the better team. The toss gave them, of 
course, the advantage of the wicket, but the ground never, at any 
period, played so flatly as h^s been represehted in some of the 
newspapers. It is true t|)at it yysLS bare, and did not wear so well as 
soipe of the best (hat {is^ve bee^i prpvidep at the Ov^l, but it ^as not 
due to ;|ny shor'fpprpiqg^ o^ th^ grpund that the f^ngljsh eleven were 
beaten so easily f s t)ipy were. A ffli^ta^l^e ii^ the field gave Conner 
aloqe py^ r^ni, ^nd it wasi rather a want of confidence on the 
the part of a majority of our players that lost them the match. Mr. 
Grace played better cricket than be has s^pwn in London as yet 
tbi« season, but, with the exception of Messrs. Patterson and Steel, 
the latter of whom batted with an amount of pluck that might well 
have been imitated by some of his colleagues, there was an utter 
want of the dash which usually characterises amateur cricket. That 
the Australians are so much better as to account for their viptory by 
an innings and l run is, of course, ouf of the question, but it is 
rather singular that they should have exactly reversed the result of 
the match between* the first Colonial team and the Gentlemen of 
Englsjpd, at f nncc s, m 1 878. 
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YACHTINQ AND ROWINa. 

Lots of sport in the river during tlie past month ; more than once the wind 
fell fluky and paltry, but altogether yacht-owners^ and the more numerous 
contingent who view matches from a less hazardous and better-commissioned 
stand-pointy the deck of Eagle s. to wit, have had little to complain of, Big 
cutter-racing seems indeed a thing of the past, as far at least as the ^ ditch '* 
is concerned, and it still remains doubtful whether matters will be improved 
at Hyde or Cowes, where the Royal London's new house is rapidly being 
knocked into shape, and when in full swing ought to prove a very comfortable 
hostelrie. Samoena, alone of the laige crack cutters, was available for the 
New Thames Match, so forties, which are nowadays about as long as an 
old-fashioned craft of nearly double tonnage, were the lions of the day, and 
a splendidly-matched pair Annasona (Mr. J. D. Hedderwick) and Sleuth- 
hound (the Marquis of Ailsa) have been proving themselves. A third entry 
consisted of Mr. Arden's Waterwitch, but she must be reckoned quite out of 
date nowadays, her beam being vastly excessive in comparison with length, 
according to modem notions. Annasona had a trifle the best of the race, 
which was as usual round the Mouse, but on the homeward voyage, when 
going splendidly and looking a winner all over, her bobstay came to grief, 
and Sleuthhound, getting a long lead, won easily. The twenties, i.e. two 
twenties and two tenners, made a good race between Freda (Mr. F. Taylor) 
and Amethea (Mr. G. Cawse), and it would have been a very near thing but 
for the latter's bowsprit snapping near home. This, besides spoiling her 
chance of winning, gave the irrepressible Buttercup just enough advantage 
to secure her second prize, so Mr. Cawse's luck was dead out. 

The annual race to Harwich attracted a splendid entry. Fiona made 
another fruitless effort to do something against Miranda, which took first 
honours. The new yawl Lorna (Mr. S. Morley) did remarkably well in her 
class, Jullanar, Qudrun, and other representatives of the same rig being 
handsomely disposed of; but the wind was so shifty and light that too much 
importance should not be attached to the day's record, though Lorna has 
since established other daims to diBtinction. Amongst the cutters Buttercup, 
rated as 10| tons, was able, thanks to light draught and light winds, to take 
the prize from crack forties and the redoubtable Samoena, though she was 
out of the match, having run aground. Altogether the affair was somewhat 
unsatisfactory ; the honours of a fluky day rest not for the first time with 
Mr. Bob Hewett and his little Buttercup, which thus far remains unrivalled 
amongst the small fry, and occasionally, as this day showed, in what may be 
called " general society." 

Whatever heart-burnings may have been caused by want of wind en route 
for Harwich, during the matches there the boot was on the other leg, and 
lucky was the skipper whose spars showed a dean bill of health at the dose 
of the day. Miranda (Mr. G. C. Lampson), made the best weather of it| 
and won easily from her only opponent of the same rig, Fiona ; Samoena 
taking the next prize ; and Hypatia (Mr. W. Gordon) the third, her dough- 
tiest rival, Lorna, having carried away her bowsprit. Amongst the forties, 
the new Silver Star (Mr. Malcolm Murray), which was the first cutter home 
in the race to Harwich, seemed quite overdone with her spars, and finally 
the mainmast snapped clean, so her opponents, Annasona and Sleuthhound, 
giving up the match, went to her assistance, and the prize was dedded in 
the return journey to Southend, when Annasona scored double honours, 
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beating Sleuthhoaad, and taking the prisso of the da;j, by time, from 
SamoBna. 

Miranda v. Fiona, was the sole feature of the New Thames Schooner 
Match, which naturally resulted in the victory Of the former, though in a 
strong N.W. wind, Mr. Boutcher's vessel did better than usual Amongst 
the yawls, Loma again proved herself a facile princess, as the careless printer 
insisted on rendering it. She did another fine performance in the Royal 
Thames Match, three days later, on the 13th ult. ; and Miranda had another 
benefit from Fiona. The best performance^ however, was that of the 
forties, Annasona and Sleuthhound, which, after starting according to orders 
in the H.T.Y.C. Match, 'bouted ship, and went back to be started again for 
a race over the same course under the regime of the Koyal London Club. 
Why these two great societies managed to clash it boots not to inquire ; 
anyhow the yachtsmen considered they had solved the problem of how to 
take part in both events. The Boyd Thames Match, from the Nore to 
Dover, proved a mighty contrast to last year's affair, when there was wind 
enough and to si>are. This time, owing] to a mild and shifty breeze, even 
the start was postponed from 9.30 a.m. until mid-day, and when they did go 
it was not very fast. The cutters made the best progress, Annasona, 
Sleuthhound, and Samcena, being the leading trio near home, until the 
two latter, which, barring accidents, had no possible chance of depriving 
Annasona of her lead, left her to finish an easy winner of a fluky match. A 
twelvemonth ago, Latona, Samoena, and Miranda were hard at it to the 
end. At Dover, the Royal Cinque Ports Club had a capital programme, but 
the never-ending recurrence of the same names made some of the matches 
a trifle tedious. Sleuthhound and Amethea this time beat Annasena and 
Freda in their respective classes ; Miranda did ditto to Fiona^ and in the 
yawl class Yol-au-Vent, with new name, new owner, and new rig, being now 
the yawl Mimi (Mr. R. B. Lavery), won by time from Loma. In the 
Channel Match, to Boulogne and back, the schooner contingent was re- 
inforced by Sir W. W. Hughes's big ship Australia, but she had not wind 
enough to give herself a chance, and the prizes fell to Loma, Samoena^ and 
Miranda. 

Hanlan, who recently left us full of confidence in his power to beat 
Wallace Ross, or indeed anybody, has been so ill with fever, that his rowing, 
on the day fixed, became a matter of impossibility, and Ross, it is said, 
very handsomely waived all claim to the money posted. Ross is shortly 
expected over here, so that Boyd and Laycock wiU not want a chance should 
either be emulous of tackling the New Brunswicker. Meanwhile, the pair 
mentioned are hard at work for their match at Stockton ; Boyd being a hot 
favourite just at present, as Laycock's show, in the race for the new Sportsman 
Challenge Cup, was not a brilliant exhibition. The starters consisted of 
Laycock and Pearce (both Australians) and Largan, who was reported to be 
not up to the mark. This much is certain — ^Laycock underrated Largan, 
and did not particularly trouble himself to be fit on the day, and Largan, 
after being hampered rather meanly by the two Colonials, rowed both down 
and won very easily. Largan had previously beaten Pearce in a match, so 
that he might be expected to do it again, but Laycock's superiority was con* 
sidered beyond doubt, and 3 to 1 on him ruled until dose to starting time, 
when a little less was taken. 

Henley is close upon us, so dose indeed that it seems almost absurd to 
allude to what will be matter of history before many of the readers of the 
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Jnly 'Baily*bave got as far as the pages devoted to watet dpOfta. The 
London Club having identically the same crew which won the Qnind last 
year, should encore the achievement; the event next in importance, the 
Stewards, may be won by the Thames, who are, we fancy, bettef than 
Hertford, though the latter beat them last year. The entries for the Thames 
Cap afford a curious instance of the way in which University men, while at 
the University, overrate the importance of all things eofinected with them- 
selves and their College or University. In the recent College races at 
Cambridge, Trinity Hall No. 2 did unusually well, making six bumps, so that 
the College Club, besides sending their first boat to Henley, agreed to their 
second crew going, and both are now in regular practice on the scene of 
action. The first crew is entered, however, for the Ladies' Plate, and the 
second for the Thames Cup, a race surely of the greater Importance. Tho 
'* Ladies' ** is confined to schools and college crews, With (we believe) restric- 
tions as to residence, and may easily, what with withdrawals, mishaps, &c., 
be won by a very one-horse lot, for frequently, as last year, when Hertford 
were undoubtedly the best of the entries, they stood down at the finish, and 
confined themselves to the Grand Challenge. The Thames Ciip, on the other 
hand, is certain to be keenly contested, and this year has nine boats entered. 
There are no limits to the calibre of the crews, except that men must not 
row for the Grand or the Stewards in the same year as fbi the Thames, so 
that legally last year*s winning Grand crew might put on for the Thames 
this time. Such things are of ooune not done, but assuredly the winning 
Thames lot could'generally, and pretty easily, beat the winning Ladies' crew. 
Amongst the scullers the name of Lowndes prevents our wanting to look any 
farther, and the same may be said of Eyre and Hastie in the pairs, unless 
their watermanship fail. 

In addition to the rowing at Henley, the Hex Swimming Club promote a 
handicap race open to rowing amateurs on the Saturday after the regatta. 
This was tried last year, and proved very successful, so that its repetition is 
likely to be attended with similar or even greater results. 
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The Invoice.-^^' The Time of Rosea.'' 

A HAPFT ami a glorious time; a time when it is good to be welt endowed 
with riches, with beauty, youth and a good constitution. A time made 
for laborious idleness and splendid ease; the time of Ascot, HurfiDgbam, 
balls, Horticulturals, Eton and Harrows, garden parties, the Orkans, and 
goodness — or badness — knows what besides. We commence with Ascot, 
and finish, we hardly know wliere or when. Satiety comes at hsty we 
suppose. A time when the wine-cup loses 2ts sparkle, the kiss its flavoof, the 
caress its charm. Bot lor the present the keen edge of appetite grows by 
what it feeds mr. We woukl like two or three Aseots ; several Eton and 
Harrows, unlimited Hurlinghates. Have we not said it b the time of 
youth i and youth must gather its rosebuds while it may, we know. We 
think our golden youth gather them all in Jnnt. 

And yet " the time of roses " was in some seiise a mockery. There 
were the roses; but where was the summer? The/e was the revelry 
and a quasi-enjoyment ; but when we had f o pert ott overcoats and ulslers 
to enjoy ourselves, the roses become a delusion* Seriously the weather (it 
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IS an old story) has been a great drawback to the London season. We got 
through Ascot pretty well, but the chill}^ rain and the gales of wind that 
swept orer the Heath were depressing, and the results of the racing were 
depressint aJso. Is it not always so i Has not Ascot week and Ascot 
running almost cast into a proverb ? If ever racing history repeats itself, it does 
at the Royal Meeting, when« with only changes of names, the thing that hap- 
pened last year, and the year before that, occurs again. It is true that, as 
Iroquois took the Priflce of Wales Stakes last year, the horse that was 
second to the Derby winner this, was in her absence successful, as he ought 
to have beeli, in securing that rich pri2^. Bat that said and done — and suso 
Shotorer's splendid win in the Ascot Derby — the remainder of the racing 
was a tale of disaster. Of course favourites won now and then ; but with 
the defeat of Geheimniss and St Murguerite came that nsnal npset of previous 
form over which so much ink, as a rule, is wasted in trying to explain it. 
Thb year the explanation in one instance, that of Geheimniss, was so patent, 
that our only wonder is that people required, and Turf analysts offered it. 
If yon run a horse out of his or her disunce, what do you think will happen ? 
If yon ask a notoriously slow beginner, who coold not settle into her stride 
until she had gone three or fonr fuflongs, to win a five-furlongs race, what 
do you expect, however good she may be, would be your portion and hers? 
Any reasonable man would know that the thing could not be done, at least by 
the genehdity of horses. But racing men do ii6t reason. The glamour sur- 
rounding a winner, and such a winner as Geheifflniss, Uinds them to 
certain common and accepted rules — rules they all of theifi know and sub- 
scribe to, and yet which — ^and that is the curiOns part of it — they, under the 
influence of the glamour afbresaid, entirely ignore. The fact that men were 
found etfger to lay 8 to i on Gdieimnrss for the Fern Hill Stakes, shows 
how very little the average racing man, whd is at the game without cessation 
from Lincoln Spring to Warwick Autumn, deserves the appellation of clever 
which he frequently attains. We do not mean that there have not been 
horses good on all courses — ^we believe Isonomy was one of these ; but they 
are the rare exceptions, and Lord Stamford has not got one in Geheimniss. 
It was a pity he ran her for such a paltry stake as the Fern Hill ; a greater 
pity still that men should have been found to lay the ifilsane odds ihtj did 
on her. Geheimniss was, as we all know, ** chopped " at the starts and 
could never recover her lost ground. If it had been seven furlongs she codU 
have won easily, but the Pern Hill Stakes course did not happen to he seven 
furlongs. How oflen we hear the expression in racing, '^another stride 
or two and he would have won.'* It is perhaps excusable under some cir- 
cumstances ; but it is a fboKsh expression at the best. It is as if we sought to 
make the goals of our courses movable goals. Gehehnniss was asked to win 
over five furlongs, and brought her backers, not herself, to great grief in con- 
sequence. We say ** not herself," because the race was no test of her powers, 
and even the maniacs who laid 8 to I on her must have been convinced of 
that. Her Leger dutnce was not in the slightest way interfered with by 
the result of the Fern Hill. Shotover's grand win in the Ascot Derby (and 
it was a grand win, and the British pubnc like winners) caused her to be 
backed for a good deal of money during the week for the great northern 
race, but still, if all goes well with the latter, how is the Duke's mai« to beat 
Geheimniss ? We know the stable estimate of both, and we have not got 
to take ft entirely on trust. What our eyes have seen, that we understand, 
and we saw Geheimniss win the Oaks in a way that stamped her as a very 
grand mare indeed. 

N 2 
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The defeat of St Marguerite in the Coronatioa Stakes was the event next 
in importance to the defeat of the Oaks winner in the FemhilL It was also 
much more difficult of explanation, save on the supposition that we have 
overestimated St. Marguerite, and that she was not able to give a stone even 
to such a plater as Rozelle. Another wav out of the difficulty, and one we 
have seen suggested, b that she has turned jade ; but we can hardly believe 
that. At all events, what we saw on that Ascot Wednesday was that she 
appeared to tire under the weight up that severe finish. That is all we 
know. And yet most of us thought it excellent good business to lay 4 to i, 
and even 9 to 2, on Mr. Crawfurd's mare. Not entirely the plunging 
generation who thouglit this, either, but grave and staid seniors, men not fond 
of laying odds, or doing so on this occasion, but who admitted " it was all 
that on her, and yet she was badly beaten by a well-bred plater, whose 
sister, by-the-way, gave us a taste of a far different quality the next day in 
the New Stakes. This surely was not the St Marguerite who took the 
One Thou^nd from the great Shotover, and made a fair fight of it with the 
yet greater Geheimniss in the Oaks i She has, we fear, brought grief to 
her stable, thb handsome daughter of Hermit, more than she has brought 
gain. That was an evil day when she went down in the Column before the 
roaring Paragon, and her starting price for the One Thousand hardly gave 
one the idea of her owners being " on " to anv great extent Then, in the 
Oaks, what money she carried ! They woula not hear of her being beaten. 
It was dangerous, we believe, for any friend of the Duchess of Montrose to 
hint to her that Geheimniss would win. Now, again, at Ascot, what 
plunging there was on her, and, as we have remarked above, with warrant 
for the plunging. No, St Marguerite has not brought fortune to Sherrard's 
establishment since she has been there, and does not look like bringing it 

The Hunt Cup £011/ was cleverly managed, and Sweetbread proved the 
best of good things. What he won with in hand, seeing how he subse- 
quently stuck to Tristan in the Hardwicke, we can hardly tell. The stable, 
we heard, grumbled at the price they had to take about the Hunt Cup 
winner ; but good things cannot, unfortunately, be hidden under bushels in 
these days of the all-seeing and all-knowing tout. Even the dangling before 
the eyes of the public of Goggles, with Archer up, a bait which the public 
took kindly, failed to get a long price about hb stable-companion when it 
came to business. Ob, for the good old times, when a Hunt Cup winner 
might have been backed at 40 to 1 1 The Britbh public know too much, 
that is a fact, and all the talk and tipping about Toastmaster, Brag, Edelweiss, 
Peine de Coeur colt, &c«, would not draw them off Sweetbread. Captain 
Machell has been accused of making mistakes lately, and until that dear 
purchase, Blue Rock, wins a race, he will be always twitted with the sum he 
paid for her. But though Jove nods sometimes, the gallant Captain can point 
to Sweetbread, and tell those base calumniators, who say he b not clever, to 
go and hang themselves. 

The Cup gave us a much more exciting race than we bargained for. It 
was hoped that Trbtan would have met Foxhall, but Mr. Lefevre, at the 
last moment, declined the contest, on the ground that he did not wbh his 
horse to be beaten ; then, nothing venture, nothing have. As it turned out, 
the Cup was at Tristan's mercy, and his win would not have prevented his 
taking the Hardwicke the following day. Perhaps Mr. Lefevre, however, 
b tired of winning these efforts of the goldsmith's art, and goes in now for 
the more solid fare of added money. There were various rumours about 
Foxhall. The stable professed to know nothing more about him than that 
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he was well, and William Day belieyed he could win. The opinions about 
him, when seen in the paddock, were as various as the rumours. Some 
people, and they were a majority, declared he was not trained ; others could 
find no fault with him at all. It struck us that he had not got that muscle 
on him which he had last autumn, but otherwise he looked well enough. 
He is an autumn horse, perhaps, and we shall not see him at his best this 
year until '< Second October " time. What are the odds against him for the 
Cesarewitch ? Will any plucky bookmaker like to lay '' the Driver " 100 to I 
to a few pounds ? He would not mind taking it. 

Foxhdl was not Foxhall, certainly, on that Ascot Thursday^ and if 
Faugh-a-Ballagh had been ridden without orders, or contrary to them, the 
Duke of Beaufort and little Martin would have won their first Ascot Cup. 
As it was, the Duke's second string was sacrificed to his first, who was no 
good at all. Petronel is doubtless a stayer, if he is allowed to go his own 
pace ; but when it comes to racing, he is done. So when Petronel shut up, 
when fairly in the straight, Martin, who had eased his horse to allow the 
former to come up, could not get on terms again with the American, who 
won, all out, by a neck, and very thankful Tom Cannon must have been, we 
should say, when he got home. The horse was terribly distressed, and the 
layers of the odds had, no doubt, a narrow squeak for it. The unexpected 
staying powers exhibited by Faugh-a-Ballagh (at least, we presume they 
were unexpected, or the Duke of Beaufort would not have so sacrificed his 
horse^ pointed to the probability of his being a most dangerous customer in 
the Cesarewitch, if he had not been exposed now. Still, we cannot believe 
that this was Foxhall's true running, and expect to see him a far different 
horse later on. To run him the next day in the Alexandra Plate was, 
unless they wanted him beaten, a doubtful policy. He was pulled out to 
meet a fresh horse in Fiddler, whose running, though here and there con- 
tradiaory, proved he could stay. The distance, too, was half a mile further ; 
but yet, wonderful to say, they laid 9 to 4 on the American. Petronel, too, 
ran again, but his chance was nUy and Fiddler was the only one, besides the 
favourite, that carried any money. Exeter was started, but he has turned a 
rqgue, and when he bolted, near tlie Hotel turn, he left Fiddler with a lead, 
which the Duke of Hamilton's horse kept to the end. In vain Tom Cannon 
made an effort in the straight, with Foxhall, to try and overhaul him. The 
American tired to nothing, and Fiddler cantered in amidst much enthusiastic 
demonstration, for though we don't grudge our cousins winning, and no one 
would grudge Mr. Keene's doing so, we feel sure, we like our own horses to 
come to the front and uphold the honour of the old country. At the close 
of last year we were " blue grassed " (if we may use the expression) to death, 
and had visions of a perpetual stream of youngsters coming over from that 
fevoured region to take our Derbys and Legers, and play the mischief 
generally. They will come, we hope, and we also hope they will win some- 
times ; but we are not so much afraid of them as we were, and only want to 
go hand-in-hand in friendly rivalry to our goals. But we must not, on 
account of his Ascot running, underrate Foxhall. 

If we are to believe everything we see in print, and about half of what we 
hear in clubs and at street comers, the office of Master of the Buckhounds, 
for about six weeks before Ascot and an indefinite period subsequent to that 
meeting, is one beset with cares and annoyances. Our readers, of course, 
know to what we refer. The privilege of admission to the Royal Enclosure 
it is that stirs society, so we are told, to its depths, and embroils the noble 
wearer of the Belt and Couples with divers members of that society to an 
^x^nt that the passing of a sleepless nighty and the living of laborious days. 
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but feebly expresses what be mu>t updergo. For $ome few years these 
rumours have been increasing. In past times, now and then an individual 
grieranoe cropped up. Some excluded man raised an outcry, but it generally 
happened, we remember^ that he found he had much better have held his 
tongue. Now the coroj^laints are wholesale, and beauty lifts up her Toice as 
loudly as her brethren m robfortune. Is this all true? Is there pot some 
exaggeration about it, granting that there may be individual cases of what we 
suppose we must call hardship, looking at the value set on admission to the 
favoured precincts ? It is unfortunate, certainly, that these complaints have 
been louder since Lord Cork has held office than thev were under his imme- 
diate predecessors ; but then, has not society much enlarged its borders within 
the last decade or so, and where there was ope person who considered him 
or herself entitled to the privilege of shaking hands with royalty, are there 
not now three or four? The Royal Enclosure, Uiough it has increased in 
size since Lord Bessborough and Lord Colville's days, has not kept pace 
with society's demands, for it b notorious it can only accommodate a fraction 
of the people who are, or think they are, entitled to admission. Has thb 
been sufEciently taken into account by the persons v^ho have raised such 
outcries about Lord Cork's management in the distribution of tickets? We 
are asked to believe that he studiously lays himself out to court unpopularity, 
that he ^' snubs" people, and makes Lady Cork's visiting list i^n '^qpen 
sesame " to the coveted spot. Is it conceivable that he would do anvtbing so 
silly? The noble Master of the Buckhounds has always appeared to us to 
combine with a manner, perhaps a trifle dc baut en hojy the dignified courtesy 
of a gentleman. He is credited with the possession of some ability, and we 
must presume him to be gifted witlt common-sense. He has an extremely 
difficult task in apportioning the claims of people, as society b now constituted, 
to wear the card of admission, and that he roust give offence somewhere goes 
without saying. We confess we were struck tbb year, at Ascot, by seeing who 
were inside the Enclosure, and those whom we met on the course undeoorated 
with the blue and red card. That Lord Cork may have made mistakes is 
very possible, but we cannot believe in the wholesale errors ascribed to him. 

We remember, some fifteen years ago or more, when admission to the 
Royal Enclosure was not sought after with the fierce eagerness it b now. 
It was a rather easy-going place in those days, and Lord Bessborough was an 
easy-going nun, who gave tickets away to anybody who asked him. Under 
Lord Colville's rule, a more rigid order qf things atuined, and it was stated, 
when Lord Hardwicke assumed office, that an illustrious personage had 
stipulated that the holders of tickets sbotdd only be those personally known 
to him. At that condition no one could cavil, and Lord Hardwicke gained 
much approval for the manner in which he carried out his most difficult task. 
Either he had more of the iuavkcr In modo than the present wearer of the 
Belt and Couples, or the claims of society become more numerous, and we 
may add mere exacting, each successive year. We think the latter must 
he the case, or else why do we hear of such storms in teacups, such undigni- 
fied complaints, such unseemly squabbles, as we now are obJiged to Ibten to 
with each recurrence of the Royal Meeting ? 

But let us change the scene to a place where there are no Royal enclosures, 
no very fine ladies, no grand tmlettci^ no costly luncheons, no heart-burnings 
and jealousies. A breezy down on about the highest bit of land in Hamp- 
shire ; the only sign of human habitation, the smoke that so peacefully curls 
from the Danebury rooflree. Though the noble and gentle come to thb 
quiet spot, they come en deshabille^ as it were. Cloth of frieze b not ex- 
tinguished by cloth of gold ; the reserved lawn (there is a reserved lawn even 
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her*) is poi a book of fMbioos, Md th* Hainpsbira rustics do not surround 
it 10 stars at tho ipbabitdpts. Dear old Danebury Down, or Stockbridge 
Rsoocourse, as it is mors fsmiliarly known to the racing world, is about 
tbs last old-faobioaed racing spot left us in these times of gigantic gate* 
monsy msetingis — fashionable clubs, where sport gets mixed up with garden 
parties — laige sums pf added mopey, and a sort of dog«eat-dog policy that 
does pot do much good to the national pastime. We always look forwaid 
to ^* the Hampshire week " — as it used to be called a few years ago by virtue 
of a little one^y aflair at Odiham, now defunct — with pleasure. Danebury 
Down is somewhst difficult of access, which is in itself delightful; the 
scream of the locomotire does not disturb the carol of the lark, as from his 
" moist cabinet," l^c ; no '* limited liability " charges us half-4«gutnea for a 
bed, and ''eligible apartments "are not to be had. A blissful spot indeed! And 
it was once much more blissful than it is now. ** The railway facilities," 
whieh means cheap third-class fares, baye made Stockbridge (especially the 
little town of that nsme) a haupt, during race-time, of a rumanism that even 
the constituents of the Rt. Hon. " Jee," of '< Henry " and the gifted and 
fragrant Bradlaugh might regard with envy. Why is it that such scum of 
the earth comes to Stockbridge as does now i How the said scum lives, 
and where and what is its plunder — for plunder of course it is — ^has, with all 
our kaowledge and eJtperience of the noble army of Turf followers, been, and 
still continues, a mystery to us ! Two or three years back an experienced London 
detective assured us that it was not safe to be out at night— he meant for one 
man by himself-— in the one street of Stockbridge, and, judging from the 
freight that we saw the London special disgorge on the Cup day, it must be 
much more dangerous now, A well-known bookmaker who was in the 
train told us that in his long experience of language — and all Turf bahiiuei 
are, or ought to be, great linguists — he had never heard worse ; indeed it 
was so bad that he felt called upon to interfere. This is perfectly true, and 
comment on it is almost superfluous. If a case-hardened racing man, whose 
ears ought, we regret to say, to be accustomed to the strongest dialects of the 
Midland counties, has his feelings lacerated in a London racing special, what 
roust the contents of that special have been ? 

But we know a spot, by the margin of Southampton's fair waters, where 
we are not troubled by the language of roughs, and where we can take our 
ease in our inn, with " Charles," best and most intelligent of waiters, to 
minister to our simple wants, and where the management leaves nothing to be 
desired. Who does not kpow * Radley's ' i How many a cooped, cabined, 
and confined P, and O. traveller has found luxurious ease there, if only for a 
night ! What happy meetings and sad leave-takings there have been within 
its doors I That has all departed now to Gravesend ; but ' Radley's ' 
remains to welcome the coming and speed the parting guest, be he racing 
man, yachting man, or loitering traveller, glad to halt for a few days amidst 
pleasant surroundings, and in the midst of lovely scenery. It is the place to 
do Stockbridge from--that has been long agreed bv most racing men of 
knowledge and experience — and we found many well-known faces there on 
Tuesdav night, hoping against hope for that fine weather which this summer, 
for twelve hours or so, is delusively dangled before our eyes and other senses, 
only to be ruthlessly scattered in the next twenty-four. The usual grumbling 
at the management of the S. W., which ougbt to make the ears oi directors 
to tingle, occupied us as we crept along to Stockbridge, and here we will 
venture to ask the worthy and courteous Mr. Verrinder, for, we believe, the 
twentieth time, why it is necessary that we should leave Southampton so 
early, and return from Stockbridge so late i Surely 1 1.30 from Southampton 
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would get us to our destination in ample time, and as racing is over generally 
a few minutes after 5 o'clock, why have we to kick our heels at Stockbridge 
station until 6.10? We do not in the least expect to get any answer, but 
there is a proverb about the perpetual dripping of water and its e^t on hard 
stones, so we will go on dripping. Perhaps even the hearts of directors and 
traffic managers can be got at at last by these means. ^ The day was dull, so 
was the sport, and the whole meeting, from the Bibury Club down to the 
paddock. Very little go or fun about it, as was wont to be the case. The 
county families were not there, and we heard of many houses where there 
were no parties for the week as formerly. Some of the old names have 
departed from the scene, and their successors are not imbued with the same 
spirit. Then the times are out of joint, and, except for bric-a-brac and blue 
china, there is no money. Of course such a trifle as four or five thousand 
pounds for an old cabinet can always be procured, but for other things men 
button their pockets. To follow Tom Cannon is the general rule at Stock- 
bridge ; but hb followers did not do themselves much good on the Club day, 
for Nickel, Madrid, and Eisham Lad M-oved anything but good goods. The 
Champagne was the most sensational affair, for an outsider of Lord Falmouth's, 
Britomartis, who had been dead amiss and beaten in her trial, so that nobody 
would touch her, beat everything, including Madrid, in a canter, and no one 
was more astonished than Archer, who rode her. Not only Madrid, but 
Lovely ran in this race, and she also cut up badly ; but for that there was a 
reason, as she had not been doing well lately. Britomartb is a slashing filly, 
but was thought '^ small potatoes" of at Heath House, so we must look out 
for his lordship's best, as probably that will be a clincher. Sometimes dark 
horses, with great private reputations, do pull it off, and we had two or three 
instances at this meeting. The first was St. Blaise, by Hermit out of Fuzee 
(well done. Lord Alington), who beat The Duke, Ducrow, &c., pretty 
easily in the Biennial ; and the next was the colt by Cremome out of Hetty, 
belonging to Alec Taylor, which cut Beau Brummel's hair for him in the 
Mottbfont. We were all glad to see ** Alec " win on hb own account, and 
later on he was able to pull it off also for the scarlet jacket, which, it is 
satisfactory to know, is not going to quit its old quarters. Mr. Stirling 
Crawfurd would indeed have been badly advised if he had completely broken 
with one who had served him so long and faithfullv, and we rejoice, for 
every one's sake, that he will still have horses in the ^^nton stable. He has 
a good one, too, there now — ^at least, we believe he has at this present writing ; 
but the season, so far as it has gone, has been so prolific in the two-year-oTd 
surprises, that we should not like to assert positively that the Heather Bell 
colt b anything wonderful, seeing that he might be beaten by something 
when he next appears in public. Judging, however, from the way he 
took the Hurstbourne Stakes from such good performers as Adriana 
(at Ascot considered a flyer), Tyndrum, and St Blaise, he ought to be very 
smart. Adriana ran so very badly that the exhibition can hardly be con« 
sidered her true form. The Heather Bell colt was the third dark one who 
sustained in public the reputation he had acquired at home, and this is 
sufficiently remarkable at one meeting. The Duke of Beaufort again took 
the Queen's Plate with Petronel, as he did last year, but his horse had a very 
tough opponent in Wolseley, and Archer had to do all he knew to get 
Petronel's head in front in the last few strides. It is pleasant to record that 
the blue and white keeps ever to the fore in another race, won by a Bad- 
minton-bred one, Lepus, a son of Ischia, on whom, however, hb Grace does 
not appear to have set much store, as he let him go for a comparatively 
trifling sum. To see the old colours on D^^nebury Dowp was a reminder of 
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old times, when Badminton was one of Danebury's chief supporters, and John 
Day, looking sadly worn, we regret to say, had, as he has now, no firmer friend 
than Badmmton's master. The old generation is, however, resting from its 
labours, but we trust that Danebury and its past glories may live again in a 
not remote future. 

We must own to having felt cool on * Moths.' Ouida's novels, as a 
role, depict the worst side of human nature, and this one in particular 
handles an unpleasant subject. We have not read 'Moths,' and possibly 
enjoyed the play, which is an excellent one, all the more because the story 
was unknown. It is of an exciting character, of course, the plot abounds in 
striking incident, and the interest never flags, from the moment the curtain 
rises tul its fall. Miss Litton, as the much-tried heroine of the piece, shows 
us another phase of her histrionic art, and brought down the house by her 
powerfid acting in the third act. Always charming, she here rises to almost 
tragic dignity, and surprised those admiring friends who have hitherto only 
seen her in comedv. She was well supported by Mr. Kyrle Bellew, 
who b a beau-ideal lover of the true romantic type, and, when not too self- 
conscious, looks and declaims his role right well. Miss Carlotta Addison is 
always at home as the pretty, worldly-minded woman of fashion ; and no 
higher tribute could be paid to the acting of this lady, Miss Maude Brennan, 
and Mr. C. Cartwright, who impersonated the unpopular husband. Prince 
Zonroff, than the marked disapproval which greeted their appearance before 
the curuin at the end of the third act. It reminded us of the tmie when, years 
ago, at Astley's, Nana Sahib's representative was received with hisses and pelted 
with ginger-beer bottles ! Miss Louise Willes, as the Yankee heiress, gives a 
bright illustration of that genus, and we give much praise to the earnest 
acting of Mr. J* A. Rosier in the character of Lord Jura. Altogether, the 
cast is undoubtedly a strong one, the piece is well mounted and dressed, and 
to those who have not seen ' Moths, we would say by all means do so ; 
but avoid ' Locked Out' — which, as a lever de rideau^ is unworthy of Mr. 
Howard Paul's name — ^as a bait for the unwary. 

By this time the new plav at theHaymarket Theatre, by Victorien Sardou, 
has been fully criticised, and ' Odette,' with all its many attractions, and great 
improprieties continues, and will continue to draw, owing to the immense care 
and labour that has been expended to render it worthy of the beautiful Polish 
actress, Madame Modjeska. Things are always done very perfectly by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft, and, as usual, the cast is strong and numerous. In the play 
itself we are disappointed, and, after the tension of the first act, there is 
something lacking, which we don't pick up again, despite the fine acting of 
Madame Modjeska, who never loses a point, and succeeds at last in arousing 
the sympathy as well as the admiration of her audience by her despairing love 
for her diild. This *' one touch of Nature," wonderfully represented, creates 
interest in an otherwise worthless woman, and, if we may judge by sights and 
sounds around us, appeals strongly to the hearts of the softer sex in the closing 
scene. Mr. Bancroft is a little overweighted with rather a disagreeable part, and 
we are inclined to think it mean in Lord Henry Trevene thus to trap his 
wretched wife, as he does, in the first act, and that it is not without some 
reason she hurls the word Idche at him as the drop-scene falls. Mrs. Bancroft 
makes the most of an amusing City widow. Lady Walker, in quest of high 
society on the Continent, and Mr. Conway was very happily placed, we thought, 
in all ways, as the newly-married sposo of a young lady who gives a charm to 
all she undertakes. Miss Measor makes a truly fascinating litUe bride, and the 
happy couple well deserved the interest they earned distinctly for themselves. 
We remember Miss Graham at the Court Theatre in * The Ladies' 
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Battle^' when she had a part which suited her better thaa her present oae s 
possibly she has grown since then, and oh, why is it the ftshion to distort the 
female head with a chevaux defrise alike in profile unto the Highland bull ! 
It would be late to specify all the characters in * Odette ; ' each has its 
merit, only we must particularise the Narcisse of Mr. C. firookfield as another 
successful hit made by this derer character actor ; and the piece, with its 
charmiQfl accessories of scenery, will no doubt run well to the end of the 
season ; out, as compared with ' Moths,' we franklv confess we could witness 
the latter again with far greater interest in the dtmouemewt. Neither play is 
strong in morals — " Pity 'tis, 'tb true ; ** and we think it might be wiser to 



present more healthy scenes from social life for the edification of our English 
maids and matrons. 

Mr. G. R. Sims has been proclaimed by his numerous admirers the rising, 
or rather risen, dramatist of the day, and the success of some of his plays has 
certainly in a degree warranted the assertion. Mr. Sims's pen is a facile one. 
It can move to laughter or to tears. In < The Lights o' London ' there 
was much comedy, and more pathos, mingled with the broad melodramatic 
villainy of the piece. But m Mr. Sims s latest production, ^ The Romany 
Rye,' there is nothing but mere unadulterated realism of the most repulsire 
and vulgar kind. It is a picture of life at its worst ; of poor humanity under 
its most brutal and loathsome aspect The scum of the racecouise, the tigerish 
ferocity of the Bill Sykes type, the squalor of St Giles's, and the villainy of 
Ratclirf Highway — these are the scenes which the dramatist depicts for our 
edification, and which, we must own, on the first night of their produc- 
tion, a Princess's audience hailed with acdaraations of appbuse. That the 
enthusiasm has since then cooled down is a good and hopeful sign ; but still 
it b an unpleasant reflection that an author of Mr. Sims's undoubted talents, 
and a manager in the position of Mr. Wilson Barrett, and not only that but 
an artist of no mean ability, should have written and produced a play so de- 
basing as ^ The Romany Rye.' Of course in the end virtue triumphs and 
villainy is crushed, but the hidcousness of the operation by which the end is 
attained is unspeakable. Is Mr. Sims anxious to emulate M. Zola I Is what 
is called the domestic drama of the future to be pictures of murder and de- 
bauchery that the former has given us in his last play? Is this the mirror to 
be held up to nature i We must express our great disappointment and deep 
regret at such a prostitution of talent as has been involved in the production 
of < The Romany Rye.' 

With the career of *The Mascotte' cut short at the Comedy in the full 
tide of its success, it was somewhat uncertain what might be the fate of the 
production which usurped its place. But in this respect the result speaks for 
Itself, as ' Boccaccio ' has not only become an immense favourite, but looks 
like enjoying a long and prosperous run. The task of adaotiog the story to 
the English stage has been skilfully accomplished, and reflects the highest 
credit on Mr. Farnie, to whom we are indebted for this addition to our 
ah'eady fully^stocked list of comic operas. Throughout the composition the 
music is agreeably suggestive of its author. Von Supp6, and in the second act 
more especially the interest is considerably heightened by the pleasing 
melodies which furnish appropriate illustrations to the plot. With the 
vocal abilities of Miss Violet Cameron the public are already familiar, and 
as the hero in * Boccaccio' she has never been seen or heard to greater 
advanuge. Mr. Lionel Brough is also equally eflective, and contributes in 
no small degree to the unanimous approval bestowed on the work. Miis 
Kate Munroe, Miss Maxwell, and Miss Alice Burville, as well as Mr. J. G. 
Taylor, Mr. Rising, and Mr. Kelleher lend efficient aid in the rendering. 
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A gracefiil pas mif danced by Hm F|oreii€e Powell in the third act, is 
received with well-nerited applause, apd inyariably commaods ^a emore^ 
The la?bh amount of elaboration bestowed on the mounting of 'Boccaccio' 
is 9s conspicuous for gpod t^ste as for liberality on the part of the manage* 
meor, and the oyerflpwiog attendance at erery performance is a sure sign of 
continued and increasing popularity. 

On the 2and the last meet of the coaching season took place, at 6.30, on 
the Parade in front of the Royal Horse Guards; and most fortunately for the 
town world, who dearly loye these gatherings, the rain which fell during the 
afternoon cleared off towards 5 o*dock, and St James's Park, which had 
been deserted up to 5.30, suddenly became ali?e with carriages, apd eques- 
trians, like flocks of birds, bore down on the scene of interest. The muster 
was a^ good one, and by the appointed hour twenty-three coaches had taken 
up their position, each bearing its due complement of ladies fair; and, as the 
quarter past the hour chimed from Westminster, Lord Aveland, with Lady 
Aveland on the box beside him, led off for the Mall, foUownd closely by the 
Marquis of Waterford, driving four handsome greys; the German ambassador. 
Count Munster, with his well-known chestnuts ; Lord Londesboroush, as 
usual with a capital team looki ng all oyer like business; Sir Henry Meysey 
Thompson, Lord Sefton, Mr. Walter Long ; the new peer. Lord Hothfield 

8ite Sir Henry Tufton), driying a remarkably fine lot of dark browns ; Colonel 
wen Williams, kc. We noticed -some very fine dark chestnuts, and four 
roans that might well excite enyy in the coaching breast. It was a pity the 
Beaufort yellow wheels did not show up on sudi a good field-day, and we 
like to see the genial face of H.R.H. on the leading coach, giving eclat to the 
whole cavalcade ; but this could not be, and the absence of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales,' at Bradford, was much to be regretted, as there b little 
doubt they would otherwise have lent their gracious presence to the scene. 
We did not see any other members of the Royal Family on the ground ; but 
there was a large sprinkling of the Upper Ten, and carriages three rows deep 
in close position from the Duke of York's column to Buckingham Gate, 
which was the fout« taken for Vauxhall Bridge, where the well-kept line was 
broken up, and about a do^en coaches proceeded for the Crystal ralace, to 
partake of the dinner prepared by Messrs. Bertram and Roberts, and witness 
the never-ending attraction of Messrs. Brock's fireworks afterwards. The 
evening proved a lovely one after the rain ; every one was in good humour, 
and, returning to town through the hay-scented air well before midnight, it 
was decided that the Club had come out well that day, and thfit the last meet 
of summer, 1883, had been a great success. 

In alluding to the Horse Show, in our June member, we did not go much 
beyond horses, for, in truth, most of the exhibits that were not alive had 
done doty before. Still, therp were two or three novelties which, as caterers 
of information for a horsey public, we ought not to pass by. We express no 
opinion upon them ; all we say is, they are worth investigation. One was 
Versmann s Patent German Patent Moss Litter, which may possibly replace 
straw for bedding. Another was Gibbs' Compressed Forage, a combination 
of the nutritive constituents of oats with other nitrogenous materials, and 
without condiment or spice. The third novelty we noticed was a new 
method of shifting and securing the seats in a dog-cart by a provincial firm, 
Whittingham, of Rochford, Essex. Believing, as we do, that the shifting of 
the body of a dog-cart to obtain a balance is inferior to the shifting of the 
seats to atuin the same end, any simple plan to do this deserves attention, 
and Whittingham's is simple and secure enough in all conscience. 
The Oakley, as usual, were able to put forward a grand entry at the 
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annual puppy judging, when the Master of the^ RufFord, the Master of the 
Cambridgeshire, and Mr, George Race, were called upon to decide their 
merits. Many of us saw a few couples of them at Peterborough, and know 
how they, with their neighbours the Fitzwilliam, swept eyery prize from the 
board. Nearly eighty owners of puppies and friends of the hunt partook 
afterwards of the Master's hospitality, and when Lord Charles Russell pro- 
posed the health of Mr. Arkwright, the hounds in the kennel must have 
thought we had found, and gone off at score, with such enthusiasm was the 
toast received. Tom Whitemore, it was admitted on all sides, could not 
have shown his hounds in more perfect condition. Mr. Harvey Bayly must 
be like Saul, numbered amongst the prophets, for before the judging at Peter- 
borough he told us exactly, with hardly a mistake, how the prizes would go ; 
but then he had seen the victorious packs on the flags. A few days before 
the Cambridgeshire entry were judged by Mr. Arkwright, Mr. Harvey 
Bayly^ and Mr. Macan, and they were a very good lot, and look like being 
a very useful addition to the kennel. 

The Cambridge University Polo Club finished up the term with a polo 
tournament, which was a great success, the ground being thronged with 
spectators. The committee had arranged a very attractive meHu for the 
occasion, for, in addition to the usual ball races, we had two or three hurdle 
races, flat races, and a few sporting matches. In the first race the Fitzwilliam 
green was well to the front all the way, La Fortuna winning easily. Mr. 
F. B. Mildmay's Flirt won three races, jumping the hurdles in capital form ; 
we never saw jockeys take hurdles at such a pace before — but then the 
sporting undergraduate likes to go pretty fast as a rule. In a match over 
hurdles, the well-known Zetland " spots " were victorious, and Mr. Straker's 
Pearl was a very good second to the Flirt in a mile race at 1 2 st Mr. 
E. B. Barnard had no difliculty in securing the ball race ; and for the open 
race, Mr. Sander's Lady Golightly, Mr. Barnard up, was a foregone con- 
clusion. Mr. Mildmay was able to defeat the Marquis of Carmarthen in a 
match, Vanity Fair collapsing completely directly Mr. Mikimay came 
alongside, although, had the Marquis made all the running, he might have 
won by half the course. Among the spectators were the Rev. E. H. Morgan, 
the well-known Senior Proctor, and many other college dignitaries who take 
interest in 'Varsity sports. 

Upon the first real hay-making day that we saw, in June, we paid our 
annual visit to the Alexandra Park Horse Show. The air was delicious, 
the trees and shrubs in luxuriant foliage, and the place looking its very best, 
yet the attendance of spectators was meagre in the extreme. With the 
exception of a few well-known faces of horsey men, there were hardly a 
dozen lookers-on present before the jumping began. The Cockney is not a 
true lover of the horse in the same way as the Paddy or the Tyke. What he 
likes is the circus business, and caterers for his amusement would do well to 
provide a clown to grin and cut jokes in the ring. We noted last month 
how often the decisions at Islington are overruled at Alexandra, and this 
year was no exception. It is very easily to be accounted for : the horse that 
passes muster ambling round the limited space of the Hall may be found 
wanting when called upon to gallop over the greater scope of the Park. To 
begin, as the judges did, with the four-year-olds, every one condemned the 
action of Hardware, by Speculation, the winner of his class at Islington. 
Yet it was only what Paddy Shields said of the colt, at Cahirmee Fair, 
before Sankey, the Birmingham dealer, bought him. Mr. John Lett's Laird 
o' The Glen, by Glenfillan, who was merely commended at Islington, was 
adjudged the winner, and is a fairly good horse amongst an indifrerent lot. 
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Andrew Brown got second with Emperor, by HilliogdoDy an animal as 
poor as a crow, but sufficiently promising to find a purchaser at 200/. 
Amongst the light-weight hunters, rioneer and Welcome were undoubtedly 
good animals in a class of no great merit ; but it was in the heavy-weight 
hunters that the best animal in the show was fi>und. This was Clonmel, 
six years old, by Lord Ronald, dam by Zouave. He is a thick, level, short- 
legged horse, the very cut of a weight-carrying hunter. He was picked up 
by Donovan, the dealer, somewhere in the county of Cork. For the last 
two seasons he has been thistle-whipping with Sir Humphrey de TrafFord s 
harriers, and b no doubt a very comfortable conveyance, ^ut when a fox 
is found some of the readers of * Baily * want to go fast, and we do not 
think that they would then care to be upon the back of Clonmel, especially 
after crossing two or three forty-acre fields. As for Gendarme, the champion 
hunter of Islington, he is full of quality and a grand show horse, but to call 
him a hunter is rather too great a stretch of the imagination. 

We were too much occupied with the hunters to get more than a passing 
glance at Mr. Hornsby's wonderful cob, which he sold to a north-country 
gentleman for 450/. ! 

Messrs. Tattersall are likely to have their hands as full as ever during the 
July week, morning and evening sales being the order of the day, and, 
accordingly. Lord Rosslyn will break the ice on Tuesday, '* after the races," 
with a quintette of colts, hb fillies being in reserve for disposal later in the 
season, or destined to carry the turquoise and bronze of their breeder in 
1883. As usual with hb lordship, Scottish nomenclature b in the ascendant, 
Fife, Flying Scotsman, and Glenquoich being the first three lots, of which the 
first named, by Flageolet out of Murcia, is reputed to be the living image of 
The Rake in his yearling days, and though he is a trifle lacking in size as yet, 
others of hb sire's get have erred in the opposite direction, so we trust Fife may 
attain the happy mean. Flying Scotsman, by filair Athol from a Deerswood 
mare, looks uncommonly like jusdfying hb appropriate nomenclature, having 
plenty of power, length, and stvle about him, strongly reminding us of his 
sire ; and Glenquoich, though oegotten by Glengarry, at present one of the 
many "great unknowns," out of a Buccaneer mare similarly bred to the 
famous Formosa, b well worth more than a passing glance, and there b a 
" cut '* of Hermit about him certain to attraa purchasers. Euphemus, by 
Kingcraft out of Euphorbia, has been well described as a second King- 
dom, with better luck before him, let us hope, than Mr. Radmall's colt ; 
and Superfine, a May foal be it remembered, b likely enough to cause those 
taking stock of him to regret that his sire Silvio has left the country, certainly 
not for its good, however. There is a good deal of Dutdiman character 
about thb colt's forehand, which doubtless is inherited by him from hb 
maternal granddam, Penance; and it is quite on the cards that another 
Trbtan may be picked up from among the small but choice lot to be seen at 
F» Archer's new paddock at headquarters. Wednesday will be quite a 
show day for breeders in the Midlands who choose to dbpose of their 
youngsters at Newmarket instead of Doncaster, and while the 3onehill and 
Finstall studs will furnbh forth material for the morning catalogue, that 
of the afternoon will include the Shipton string, and about a score hailing 
from Yardley, to say nothing of the various ''odd lots" which help 
to supplement the daily programme. Peter Scott brings up only nine 
thb season, of which the fillies outnumber the colts in the proportion of 
fiye to four, and, as we have had the pleasure of looking them over, 
a few stray notes concerning them will not be considered out of place. 
Rather a smaller muster of yearlings than usual comes up from Bonehill 
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paddocks, Sefbn and Craig Milhr vaiTiDg the '' regulation " Pero Gofnez 
programme, which numbers five fillies and two colts. Of the two '^ alien- 
bred," we greatly prefer the tery smart and square-built Scflon colt from 
Astonishment to the daughter of Craig Miliar, for while the latter manifestly 
requires time to ripen and thicken, the white-footed Son of Mr. Crawfurd^ 
Derby winner is quite the best of the whole bunch in our estimation. He 
is pretty closely pressed, hoWever, by a pair of Pero Gomez fillies from 
Young Lady and Miss Hungerford, of which the former is especialljf 
desirable, and a capital mover, as indeed may be said of the latter, but she is 
no match for Voung Lady's filly in point of bone and substatice, whatever 
she may be as regards fashion and style. Two strapping fine colts also are 
those by Pero Gomez out of Nightjar and Fleuriste, the first-named perhaps 
the more elastic mover ; and there is a sister to Espada, the vfcfy spit of her 
useful relative, and a Pero Gomez filly out of Grand Dachess, the last 
produce of that finely-bred matron, who died in giving her birth. Finstall 
relies as usual for its supplies upon Cardihal York and Pellegrino, but 
the list is varied this year by a Camelion fitly from Vocalist (dam of 
Fortissimo), with plenty of size and bone, but showing a trifle too much day- 
light under her, characteristic of her descent on both sides, most of die 
Carnelions we have seen being of the wiry, spiry sort. Pellegrino's Scintilla 
colt is a trifle on the small sicfe, but it will be remembered this mare threw 
Paul's Cray to Paul Jones ; and Celosia, a daughter Of the last-mentioned 
dear dq>arted, shows a capital colt by the Cardinal, who should be admirably 
suited by the fine lengthv mares left behiiid him by Paul at Finstall Park. 
Fillies, two by Cardinal York and one by Pellegrino, from Gondola, Mul- 
berry, and Nanny Thormanby, if not of the slashing sort, make up rar lack 
of size by cleverness and activity ; bat, for the pick of the basket, commend 
us to Pellegrino's very promising daughters from Miss Lizzie and Ethel 
Blair, both Birdcatcher mares, and the great-grandson of old Weatherbrt 
seems well suited by this cross. The Patronage filly, of doubtful parentage, 
has also many good points to recommend her ; but Mr. Everitt has been 
most unfortunate in losing two of his best colts, out of Laurai and Selly Oak, 
by accidents in the paddock, whefe an awkward kick also prev^ted the 
appearance in the sale ring of the Baroness filly. Messrs. Graham's list is just 
to hand as we write, but neither these nor the Blankney fourteen require any 
lengthy notice, so thoroughly does the produce of Sterling and Hermit com- 
mend Itself to purchasers, and we note that Mr. W. Smith has a yearling, sister 
to Rookery, among his seven from the " far west." Mr. Dore and the owner 
of the Corby stud are fresh contributors to the July sales; and among the 
various batches of brood mares and stallions may be reckoned the entire 
breeding studs of the late Lord Wilton and Nir. Etches, together with 
drafts from the collections of Messrs. C. Rayner and R. Howett. Mr. B. 
EUam has stood by the blood of Ethus and Van Amburgh so staunchly as to 
deserve a turn of success, which may hot improbably be in store for him 
with the yearlings he sends up to Newmarket next week. These include, 
in addition to a brother to Marshall Scott, a very similarly-bred co!t ont of 
the dam of Selsea Bill, another daughter of Young Melbourne, both of t^hich 
do credit to Ethus, who is otherwise very creditably represtoted. Nor is 
^* Our Van " left out in the cold, having been dowered with some of the 
most likely mares at the Warren, from which assemblage their owner has 
lately maae a judicious draft of old and unprofitable material. And in 
course of time we hope to witness a revival of the old sale day or Saturday 
in the Derby week, when the racing clans muster in well nigh as full force 
as round the rings at Newmarket and Doncaster. 



The National Hunt Steeplechase Committee hare Just issued their Report 
on certain necessary reforms to atrert the threatened collapse in steeplechasing. 
*' Urgency " is prominently directed towards the steeplechase courses. The 
criticisms are scathing and to the point. They are thoroughly denounced, 
owing to the favouritism they show towards the ex-flat racer, and are 
admirably suited to his mild fencing powers. The principal features advo- 
cated rest in the compulsory erection of six fences m every mile run over ; 
in securing the presence of perfectly open ditches on the taking-ofT side of 
certain fences ; and in the construction of a brook with twelve feet of open 
water, or guarded only by a single rail, with a proviso that the water is to be 
two feet deep. A step very much in the right direction has been un- 
doubtedly taken, still the suggestions reauire much cbnsideration. The 
precise nature of the six average fences require to be more thoroughly defined, 
and the twelve feet of naked water is a serious question. Could not a little 
more variety be infused into the proposal by framing, say. half-a-dozen model 
fences, and insisting that one (not necessarily the same) be erected in every 
mile or half-mile run over, when the naked water is not accepted ? If care- 
fully made, the former threaten no serious results to the rider, but the open 
water, with its two feet deep bank on landing, is rather suggestive of collar- 
bones and violent concussions. The Committee will prolxibly have to meet 
an opposition from many owners, from promoters of urban meetings, and 
especially from jockeys, a serious danger that might loom in the distance if 
too stringent measures were enforced, consequently it mav not be amiss to 
suggest that the fence reform should proceed gradually, ana not by too sudden 
a transition. The decay of handicap steeplechasing is prominent, and it is 
a subject the Committee cannot avoid ultimately taking into consideration. 
A good deal is left to the ** honour ** of clerks of the course, when they are 
simply informed hurdles are to be three-and-a-half feet high, and no question 
of their solidity alluded to. The timber-topping ranks will be fully recruited 
by steeplechasing failures^ and unless the Irish Steeplechase Committee join 
hand-in-hand in the movement the somewhat large emigration of ex-hunt 
steeplechasers and fiat racers will probably uke to Ireland, as it would appear, 
from what appears elsewhere in the columns of 'Baily,' the Hibernian 
courses are carefully laid out to serve the ex-ilat racer. 

Captain Hayes, the author of * Riding : on the Flat and Across Country * 
— a second edition of which, by-the-way, illustrated by Sturges, is in tne 
press — ^has just invented an admirable "Horseman knife," to which he has 
given his name. We can speak of it with high praise. In addition to the 
usual necessaries of hoof-picker, champagne-opener, corkscrew. &c., it con- 
tains a hoof-searcher, a combination of the French and English patterns, an 
iostrument indispensible for any man constantly in the saddle ; moreover, it 
aJso boasts a novelty — ^at least one to us — ^in the shape of an often much- 
wanted punch. The old contrivances for making a nolc in stirrup-leathers 
were failures, but Captain Hayes's invention is perfect It is a combined 
punch too ; one end, the largest, for stirrup-leathers ; the other, smaller, for 
rug-straps, &c We can honestly recommend the knife. 

Many readers of *The Van* will, we feel sure, have heard with much 
regret tne death of Mr. John Duncombe Shafto, so well known, not only in 
the north of England, but in many circles and sets of London Hfe, at New- 
market, and all &e other busy haunts of sport and pastime. Always delicate, 
and with the cerms in him of the disease that finally carried him off in the 
prime of life, he was accustomed to spend hb winters in the sunnj south, and 
return to this Country when summer had commenced. But it was only 
warding off the inevitable day. He will be much missed. Personally, we 
grieve over the loss of a kind and genial friend, and we shall feel that loss 
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the more when next month we visit the Yorkshire coast, and look in vain for 
his well-known face and figure at Redcar and Saltbum. Poor *' Johnny " 
Shafto, as he was [always called, was the kindest-hearted and gentlest of 
human bebgs, and when we say this, we only re-echo the sentiments of 
esteem and affection in which all who knew him shared. 

It is impossible, we think, to overestimate the effect the report of the 
Special Committee of the G.N.H. may, and ought to have, on the steeple- 
chasing of the future. It is a document from which there is no getting 
away. Supposing, and we hope we are right in supposing, that the report 
will be accepted and legislation thereon be formulat^l, a revolution in our 
cross-country business will be effected of some serious import to those im- 
mediately concerned. And here we must compliment ue Special Com- 
mittee on the plain and straightforward way in which they have spoken out 
and dealt boldly with the evOs set before them. Whatever comes of it, the 
report will stand as a genuine and honest effort to extricate steeplechasing 
from the slough of despond into which it had fallen. In the first clause of 
the report the Committee strike at the root of the evil, the cutting down of 
fences, the fiUed-up ditches, the concealed ^' water-splashes " — the course, in 
fact, made as easy as possible for the half-trained plater to the discomfiture of 
the genuine hunter. All this has been long known, only we wanted thoae 
in authority to fix the seal of their knowledge upon it also. Steeplechasing 
has been for some few years now the duteous attendant on the more " legiti- 
mate sport," as it b called, though why one should be more legitimate dian 
another we cannot tell, and courses originally intended for flat racing and 
nothing else have been made to do duty, at the cost of a few hurdles and '* a 
water-splash," as cross-country ones. Thus, as the report says, " the sport, 
which fifty years ago was all jumping, is now all gallopmg," and the 
accomplished fencer has not a chance. 

The remedy for this state [of things is no less explicit than the censure 
thereon. In all courses there is to be, in each mile, one open ditch, 6 feet 
wide and 4 feet deep, and " such ditch shall not be guarded in any way." 
Twelve fences must be on every two-mile course, and on every steeplechase 
course there shall be a water-jump at least 12 feet wide andl 2 feet deep. 
There are other clauses, but these are the most important We could have 
wished that the Committee had insisted on a certain portion of plough on 
every course. All grass is sure to mean galloping, and speed will tell against 
the clever hunter. We cannot conceal from ourselves the fact that, if this 
report is agreed to in its entirety, it will seriously affect some of those courses 
on the home circuit which have sought to make steeplechasing a secondary 
consideration to flat racing. Is it desirable — was it ever years ago seriously 
contemplated that the two branches of sport should exist side by side ? Out 
of what flat course in England can a satisfactory cross-country one be made, 
if the report of the special committee be carried out, and its recommendations 
become law ? Why, except for the purpose of a dividend, have we mixed 
up our flat and our cross-country courses ? and in what estimation does the 
hunting man hold them i 

We shall anxiously look for the report becoming law, and for that law 
not being a dead letter. There b much yet to be done. Vested interests, 
gate-money, high and noble patrons may yet stop the way; but if the 
G.N.H. is in earnest — which we believe it is — it has the remedy in its own 
hands. The members of the special committee may, in their report, have 
made the weak brother to offend, but on the other hand, they have gained 
the thanks of every true lover of sport, and we can only repeat our earnest 
hope that their labours will bear fruit. 
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MR. JOHN BLENCOWE COOKSON. 

Thb Cooksons came of an old stock in the county of Northum- 
berland. 

**Ancient name and knightly fame, 
And chivalrous degree, 

have been theirs. They have fought for Church and King ; have 
received hard knocks as well as given them. Moreover, they have 
been a generation of sportsmen, and the subject of our present 
sketch is only following in the steps of his forefathers. 

Mr. John Blencowe Cookson is the eldest son of Mr. John 
Cookson of Meldon, Northumberland, his mother a daughter of 
the late Sir Matthew White Ridley of Blagdon, in the same county. 
Born in 1844, from Harrow he proceeded to Oxford, and entered 
at Merton College, where he soon distinguished himself by his 
fondness for sport, and where, not long after going into residence, 
he became Master of the University Drag Hounds, a pack then, as 
now, showing immense sport, and very popular with all the hard- 
riding men. Mr. Cookson married early Miss Constance Fenwick, 
a daughter of that good and well-known sportsman, Mr. George 
Fenwick, of By well Hall, the present Master of the Tynedale, and 
it is fair to suppose that such an alliance did not tend to damp 
Mr. Cookson's ardour for ^* the sport of kings." For two or three 
years after his marriage he resided in Gloucestershire, hunting 
regularly with ^' the Duke," and the V. W. H., until he was called 
upon, by the resignation of his father of the Mastership of the 
Morpeth Hounds, to take his place. 

This pack had been established by Mr. Cookson in 1854, and the 
country was carved out of ground sometimes hunted by Lord Percy, 
sometimes by the Tynedale, with an occasional visit from Lord 
Wemyss. Mr. Cookson did it well. He built kennels and stables, 
and, a fine judge of a hound, he spared no trouble in getting 
together a pack second to none in the north of England. For 
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twenty-one years he hunted the country with untiring energy, and 
in 1875, when he determined on resigning, there was no doubt in 
the county as to who was his most fitting successor. His son was 
unanimously called on, and hunted the hounds for three years, an 
agreement he made when taking office. At the expiration of that 
term he was begged to accept the Mastership for another five years, 
and such satisfaction has he given, and so popular is he with all 
classes in the hunting field, that there is no reason to doubt his 
tenure of office rests with himself. He is his own huntsman, goes 
straight (it is in the blood), and keeps up the high reputation the 
pack held in his father's time. 

He is fond of a little racing too. ^' Mr. Northern's " colours have 
been familiar ones for some little time, and he has had a fair share 
of fortune's favours. He has been three times ** placed " for the 
Oaks (perhaps rather doubtful honours) with Muscatel, Coro- 
mandel H., and Bonnie Marden. The last named was rather a 
keen disappointment, for she was defeated by her little-fiincied stable 
companion, Jennv Howlet. Mr. Cookson is a good shot, and his 
county has this advantage, that partridge and grouse are within easy 
distance of each other. A magistrate, and good man of business, 
Mr. Cookson does not allow time to bang heavy on his hands, and, 
while enjoying the pleasures of life, fully acknowledges the claim of 
its duties. 



THE COMING GROUSE DRIVES AND PHEASANT 

BATTUES. 



(C 



Shepherd, what of the grouse ?" was the first question we put 
the other day to an old acquaintance of ours, whom we met on a 
nameless moor in the far north of Scotland. 

His response was somewhat cautious. 

<< Weel, ye see, sir, if the weather keep as it is, I wadna be 
surprised if there were just to be a real fine lot o' birds this year ; 
but its kind o' early as yet to tell wi' ony sort o' certainty how 
things may turn out, as the disease micht make its appearance on 
some o' the moors." 

We can interpret this opinion, we think, for the benefit of those 
readers of * Baily ' who feel an interest in " the bird of sport." 
Most of the Scottish peasantry are slow to commit themselves to 
any decided opinion ; in short, like the wise men they are, they are 
reluctant to prophesy till they know ; but we believe we may take 
it for granted that our shepherd feels pretty sure that the present 
grouse season, '^ bar accident/' of course, will be a really productive 
one, and we prefer the opinion of the shepherd's, as to tne grouse 
supply in the early part of the season, to that of all other men, for 
that best of all reasons, that they kfunu what they are speaking 
about ; they have seen the nests, they have watched the hatching 
cf the eggs, and they have observed the progress of the young birds ; 
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whilst keepers, as a rule, know nothing till they take out their dogs 
in the middle of July. 

Why should there not be a good year ? A larish stock of fine 
breeding birds was left on all the moors, and they have multiplied 
and replenished their kind as they have seldom done before — the 
season having so far been in every way fovourable for hatching. 
In saying this much we are not speaking at random, as the opinion 
of the shepherd alluded to has been endorsed by some of the most 
intelligent of our Scottish keepers ; besides, we have already seen a 
little of the heather with our own eyes, taking careful note of what 
we saw. Prospecting on the heatner, howerer, is not susceptible 
of much variety of description, seeing that the work done at one 
place is just a repetition of the work accomplished at another ; but 
every person nowadays is so interested in getting authentic news 
firom the moors that one is compelled to take some little trouble to 
gratify their longings. 

Nowadays too, and it is this craze for early news that is to blame 
for the fiact, rumours are sent out long before anything of real interest 
can be known — that the birds are plentiful, and in fine healthy 
condition I We traced some years ago a little rumour of thb kind 
that before the middle of May had culminated in a leading article 
in the Metropolitan Gusher ; it had its origin in a few brief words 
spoken by a hill shepherd, who had observed to a village shopkeeper 
that there was likely to be a good season, as plenty of old birds were 
about. The country shopkeeper, to whom the words were spoken, 
mentioned what had been said to the driver of the mail-gig ; the 
driver of the gig stated what he had heard to the postmaster of the 
next town ; that gentleman's brother was a gun-maker, as also an 
agent for the letting of moors, and, rushing to the office of the 
county paper with bis intelligence, it at once took shape and was 
circulated all over the kingdom as ^^ Good news for sportsmen ;** 
finally, almost before a bird had burst from its shel]| founding a 
story on the paragraph, all London was informed that grouse would 
be plentiful, and the coming season probably prove the greatest that 
had ever been known I 

It is often so; in fact, it is ever so. We are in the habit of 
hearing marvellous tales about the grouse supply long before it can 
be known with certainty that there has been a good nesting season. 
It has been so this year ; we are in possession of paragraphs which 
were goine the rounds early in May, telling sportsmen to be of good 
cheer, as there was sure to be an excellent supply of birds for ^^ the 
twelfth." Since then there has been a sharp burst of ^ disease," 
and| but for its having passed away as suddenly as it came, we might 
have had just now a very doleful tale to tell regarding the prospects 
of the coming grouse harvest As it happens, the season has 
proved an early one, and there is now no doubt it will be a fiiirl^ 
good one. It will at least be up to the average. The nests this 
year were well filled with eggs, the hatching season was a good one, 
and by the time the thunder plumps of rain were coming down at the 
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close of June the birds were so well fledged that they took no harm. 
As to the disease — but it was not ^' the disease " of old, rather a sort 
of apoplexy, as the dead birds seen were fot and in good condition — 
it has passed oflF without any very deadly efl^ects, and its incidence 
was only partial, and of course confined entirely to the old birds, as 
it occurred early in the season. 

But the spurt of disease is not without its significance ; we sports- 
men must set our houses in order. It is the opinion of not a few 
of our most intelligent heath-men, that we are tending to one of 
those big outbursts of grouse plague which in some former years 
have desolated the heather. Shoot close this season, is our humble 
advice, and rather resort to a few big '^ drives '' than leave too manv 
birds ; above all, try and set up your breeds with new blood ; it is 
really much wanted on some of our Scottish moors. What a much- 
respected keeper of our acquaintance says is, that it is ^^ sib/' or 
/;f-breeding that, coming to a head every now and again, does all 
the mischief. Whether that be so or no, it is now so easy, with our 
facilities of railway carriage, to infuse new and &r-distant blood 
into our stocks of grouse, that the experiment ought to be tried ; it 
can do no ill, and even if that plan were not to put a stop to the 
occurrence of the grouse disease, that would at least be a fact 
ascertained ; but whatever strengthens the breed generally must 
tend to fortify it against the epidemics which we have every now 
and then to deplore. 

Having said so much of the grouse, we shall now turn our atten- 
tion to the preparations which have been going on since June, and 
are still in progress, for the great pheasant battues of the last three 
months of the yeait Many readers of ^ Baily ' are doubtless well 
enough acquainted with what is done to secure the enprmous 
supplies of these beautiful birds which, year after year, aflFord sport 
to what may be called our ^' upper ten thousand;" but for the 
benefit of persons less learned in the economy of great estates the 
following notes have been penned. 

Pheasant culture is now reckoned among the chief accomplish- 
ments of gamekeepers. As many readers are doubtless aware, there 
are several species of pheasants, some of which, however, as the 
golden and silver varieties, as well as the Amhurst, the Impeyan, 
and the Argus, are more ornamental than useful, and better adapted 
for the aviary than the covert. The more common bird is known 
to naturalists as Phasianus Colchicus (the common pheasant), but 
the breed at many places is by no means a pure one, the old style of 
bird having been crossed by several of the more recent foreign 
varieties which have been brought to England. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of these birds are annually provided for the purposes of sport — 
for the battues that is, and although such numbers may appear large 
to the uninitiated, nothing in that line of business is deemed im- 
possible when the ways and means are liberally disbursed. If it be 
my lord's pleasure that his guests should have liberal entertainment 
in the way of pheasant slaughter, my lord only requires to signify that 
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fact to his head-keeper. At a cost of about three shiHings per head, 
his lordship may ensure a stock of six or seven thousand pheasants 
for the guests whom he deh'ghts to honour during October and 
November at his castle in Derbyshire, or his place in the county of 
Norfolk. £ggs can be bought by gamekeepers in any quantity at 
so much per dozen, and nowadays can be even hatched by steam 
in an artificial incubator. Pheasants' eggs can also be set below barn- 
door fowls to be reared for the day of slaughter, and under the 
intelligent handling of Ramrod, my lord's head-keeper, who has 
alwavs a keen eye to perquisites and tips of all kinds, they make 
rapici progress, and in the fulness of time that excellent servant has 
the gratification of reading that, *' Lord Lancashire's first battue of 
the season was an undoubted success, upwards of nineteen hundred 
head of game, chiefly pheasants, having fallen to thirteen euns before 
luncheon,'' and the public in turn learn that Leadenhall Market has 
been of late po glutted with pheasants, in consequence of the battues 
—cause and effect — ^that these choice birds have been selling at a 
figure much below what is usually charged for common poultry ! 

Under its natural conditions of life the common pheasant begins 
to lay its eggs towards the end of April or beginning of May, whilst 
sometimes, in very mild seasons, well-lined nests have been dis- 
covered about the end of March. In genial springs it must be 
remembered there is an earlier awakening of the powers of nature 
than is usual when the weather is ice-bound till far into the month 
of March. This year ''swarms'' of bees and litters of young 
rabbits have been seen a full month earlier than usual, whilst in^ 
sunny spots the rooks began their annual work of house-building and 
repairing three weeks before their wonted time. All sorts of vermin, 
too, have already been declared more than ordinarily abundant, con- 
sequent on what has proved an open spring. Pheasants when left 
to breed without disturbance, in the home policies and woody places 
of an estate, lay firom nine to thirteen eggs, which, if no accident 
occur, will hatch in twenty-four days. But the progress of nature is 
all too slow for gamekeepers, whose reputations, and the larger 
portions of whose incomes depend on the success of the November 
battues ; or, to put the case more correctly, nature is not sufficiently 
lavish with her supplies to please them. The ambition of Ramrod 
and all his kind is to have a supply of birds far in excess of what 
nature would yield, if nature were not coaxed or cheated into making 
extraordinary exertions. In order therefore to reinforce nature, 
Ramrod and his friends have devised some cunning ways of working. 
A zealous head-keeper, aided by three or four willing assistants, 
knows every pheasant and partridge's nest on his master's estate. He 
takes a daily census of the living things which find a home in the 
fields and plantations ; each man has his district mapped out for him, 
and must be able to give an account to his chief, morning and even- 
ing, of what has taken place during the last twelve hours on his 
particular beat ; he should know what vermin are about, and have a 
keen scent for the presence of enemies, winged or four-footed. As 
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to poachers of the human species, they must be clever, iiuleed, who 
can steal a march on Ramrod whilst he is watching his pheasants is 
the hatching season. 

As has been hinted, nature is sometimes induced hj a ckver 
gamekeeper to be more lavish in the bestowal of her treasures than 
when she is governed bj the usual conditions of erery-day life. 
Many of the stories which have been circulated as to the enormous 
laying powers of the pheasant when coaxed by the keepers are, 
however, somewhat difficult of belief, and have probably originated 
from the fact, which has been often authenticated, of two or more 
birds occasionally using the same nest. A discovery of one of these 
egg depots rejoices the heart of the xealous keeper, who at once 
proceeds to ^^ nurse " his^^ with all the art of which be is so pro* 
nounced a master $ three times a week he will carry away an egg 
or two, taking always great care to do his work ifi such a fashion 
that the hens will not forsake their nests. In a home paik of great 
extent, where in the season there ave hundreds of brood pheasants, 
tribute is day by day exacted from each nest by the industrious 
keepers, till in course of time each hen has been induced to deposit 
perhaps double the number of eggs, which she wooM otherwise have 
done. £ggs obtained in this fashion are removed with much pains 
to the keeper's quarters, where they are in due time placed under 
a barn-door fowl to be hatched, or, as is now the case, in some 
instances to be brought to life in the artificial incubators which are 
coming into practicd use. It will be seen that two hatchings are 
J>y this means obtained from the eggs of each bird, so that the 
keeper by means of his finesse is able at cmee to double his s«pply 
of pheasants ; he may have a thousand em hatching in the home 
policies, whilst another thousand will be Moi^ht out by comoion 
bens sitting in pens in well-protected places. Intelligent keepers 
do not consider it safe to leave the pheasant-mother with more dian 
eight eggs to hatch. 

Some writers on the London commissariat have toM us that as 
many as 160,000 pheasants are sold every year in the Great 
Metrq)olis, and it is prettv certain that an equal number wiU be 
disposed of in other popuknis places of the kingdom. A passing 
glance at the poultrv shops of our great cities, any time between the 
1st of October ana Christmas eve, will convince even the most 
sceptical, that the supfdy of these birds is unquestionably a huge one* 
Ample evidence exists of the great fact that pheasants are bred in 
tens of thousands. An Indian Rajah, living till lately on an English 
estate, advertised some twelve months ago that he bad three thowtand 
young ones for sale, in consequence of his giving 1^ covert shooting, 
but even that number will not represent half of the pheasants which 
may be found on some of the larger English estates* It is on seeoci^ 
too, that a Leadenhall Market salesman has hadi consigned to hmi 
in one of the weeks of the battue season over twelve thousand birds ; 
another wholesale dealer informed the writer that, in the course of 
six weeks, he had disposed of over eighteen hundred of these birds 
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at a thilling a bead, and just at the time indicated there came to the 
market — ^it was last j ear — a note from the head-keeper of a Lan- 
cashire nobleman, saying that his lordship and friends (six guns in 
aU) had killed 6344 head of game, of which 4832 were pheasants \ 

It would be a curious bit of information, if it could be ascertained 

with some approach to correctness, the real figures of the British 

pheasant supply. Assuming that as many as 300,000 of these 

bir d s and that is undoubtedly a large number — are annually sold, it 

may be asked what number of parent pheasants is necessary to 

prv^e such a stock for the markets? Before venturing upon a 

representative figure, it is only proper to state that the birds are 

excessively careless in their parental relationship* So soon as the 

nest is full, the hen is deserted by her *mate, and left to hatch the 

eggs and carry on as she best can the duties of inaternity. How 

many eggs will a pheasant lay ? As has been indicated, clever keepers 

seem to possess the art of making them produce a large number, but 

when pheasants are first met with their young chicks they seldom 

have more than seven or eight birds with them. Under the natural 

conditions of laying and hatching, allowing an avenge of eleven eggs 

to each nest, it is very questi<Hiable if more than eight of the eggs 

will throw a bird, while it is almost certain that two birds out of 

every tiest wilt fiill to be added to the annual bills of pheasant 

mortality, which leaves us, on the average, with only six birds for 

each pair of breeding pheasants. The *^ pairs," it may be stated, 

are an assumed quantity, for it is seldom that after a series of 

battues the birds left will be in pairs—- indeed it is more than likely 

diere will be at least three hens for every cock* As has been indn 

eated, the bird is a bad mother. In corroboration of this view of 

matters, it has often been noticed, that a mother-pheasant will walk 

away with the first four or five chicks that break the shell, leaving 

perhaps as many more to die, which would have been released from 

their fragile prison in the course of a few hours. In these circunH 

stances it would require a breeding stock of 50^000 pairs (assuming 

equality of the sexes) to keep up the annual supply. By means ^ 

protected rearing, and the utilisation of common barn-door fowls as 

mothers, the percentage of loss is nauch reduced, careftd keepers 

calculating that, with care, eighty out of eferj hundred eggs will 

hatch, and that in the end not more than ten per cent, of the chicks 

so produced will go to ^' the bad." One hundred thousand birds is 

undoubtedly a large number to remain as stock, but even that 

number may prove insuff cient to provide for contingencies $ a few 

additional thousands would require to be provided. 

Pheasants have a large number of enemies to encoimter at 6very 
stage of growth, and a factor in the account is the fierceness of the 
polygamous males^ who think nothing of kilUi^ off the weakKngs of 
their own sex. Inhere are egg^atiiig Urds, too, which thin the nests of 
the pheasant ; hundreds of eggs are thus destroyed. Nor must it be 
taken for granted that all goes weU ac all limes with the youne birds, 
or diat Ramrod has no trouble with his coveys of hand-reared 
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chicks. On the contrary, during the months from May to August, 
keepers and their womenkind pass an anxious time of it, attending to 
the nursing and feeding of the young birds, which require to be 
carefully looked after. They require to be fed as much as possible 
on their natural food, ants' eggs in particular being in constant demand, 
for which dainty the pheasant chicks have a natural appetite. Both 
the pheasant and the partridge are friends of the farmer ; their con- 
sumption of all kinds of grubs are enormous — as many as a thousand 
wire-worms have been found in the crop of a pheasant at one time, 
and Mr. Waterston, the naturalist, complained that in Walton Park 
his pheasants had extirpated his grasshoppers ! Of the partridge it 
has been calculated that '^ one hundred birds, in the course of a 
season, will each of them eat ten thousand insects \** these, if not 
devoured by the partridges, would in the course of time play havoc 
with the crops. 

In some hatching seasons the eggs are slow to kindle, and do not 
hatch readily, while the mortality among the chicks, especially in 
damp years, becomes very severe. No matter how attentive those 
in charge may be as regards the providing of food, water, and 
lodging, the cnicks sometimes will not thrive, but speedily become 
a prey to ^' gapes,'' or some of the other natural ills which afflict 
pheasants as well as meaner fowls. It has been more than once 
suggested that in-breeding has something to do with the maladies 
of the pheasantry, and on some estates, in consequence, an infusion 
of new blood has been successfully tried. Nothing, one would 
suppose, could be easier than to procure a few ^' sittings '' of eggs 
from some distant county, say from some part of Scotland, to be 
hatched in some one or other of the Midland dukeries, and vice 
versd. This plan has been tried with hares, and the breed operated 
upon improved. Scottish hares, chiefly from places in Ayrshire, 
have been transferred to covers in England with great advantage. 
In one or two instances also, it is interesting to know that similar 
experiments have been successfully carried out with grouse. Some 
years ago the birds of the island of Arran were mixed with some 
others which were captured on the moors of Lanarkshire, and for 
a few years the beneficial eflFects of the fresh blood were apparent 
in the size and strength of the new broods. By means of our fast 
railway trains pheasants' eggs can be sent from one end of the 
kingdom to another; within the space of twenty-four hours one 
may send from Caithnessshire to the county of Suffolk, so that no 
obstacle now stands in the way of infusing new blood into all the 
pheasantries of the country, except indeed the difficulty of procuring 
really good eggs. 

An enormous trade has of late years arisen in the eggs of pheasants 
and partridges, opening, as may very readily be supposed, many 
doors for the perpetration of frauds* It is not the first time that 
a gentleman has bought eggs which have been lifted from the nests 
of his own pheasants, whilst many of the cleverest keepers have 
upon occasion been imposed upon by well-executed counterfeits. 
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such as bantams' eggs of a large size, carefully dyed, so as to present 
the exact hue of that of the eggs laid by the pheasant. Boiled eggs 
have also been imposed by way of joke, or for purposes of revenge, 
on the cleverest keepers ; still, as the battues have to be provided 
for, eggs must be procured, no matter how great may be the risks 
of fraud. It was stated some time ago, in a denunciatory article on 
the game laws, that a London game dealer offered to purchase from 
the executors of an extensive game preserver a thousand dozens of 
pheasants' eggs, and the same person used to buy thousands of young 
birds every week, from the end of July to the end of August, to be 
laid down on estates on which there were no pheasants, but on 
which the proprietor had determined to entertain his friends to a 
battue. 

We possess a capital definition of a battue, as '* a contrivance for 
killing the largest quantity of game in the smallest time and with 
the least amount of trouble." Battues, it must be kept in mind, 
are not confined to pheasants ; the hares and partridges of the estate 
are also lavishly kept up for behoof of the sportsmen who are invited 
to participate in the pastime. The partridges are nursed for the 
battues with as much assiduity and careful treatment as the phea- 
sants ; but, as it is a wilder bird, it is more difficult to deal with 
than the other. Partridges too, from several causes, have unfortu- 
nately become much less plentiful than they used to be ten or a 
dozen years ago. The more general use of reaping and mowing 
machines which now prevails is being blamed for the increasing 
scarcity, and doubtless they are in some degree the cause, as they 
are said to cut down the young birds, thousands of which are de- 
capitated by the sharp-cutting knives. The poachers, too, are doing 
their best to aid in the extermination of the bird ; they sweep the 
fields at midnight with their long nets and their well-trained dogs, 
and carry away, season by season, hundreds of the finest coveys ! 
In one or two of the Midland counties of England, and in the mining 
districts of Scotland, there are to be found lawless gangs of profes- 
sional poachers, who organise raids on the preserves of the county 
gentlemen, and carry awav every now and then every living head 
of game they can find. Within a few short years, if the poachers 
and their friends were allowed due latitude, there would not be a 
wild animal left over all the length and breadth of the county. 
We have always commended the outspoken opinion of the justice 
of the peace, who said, in answer to a pheasant-stealer's plea : ^^ These 
birds, as you say, my man, are here to-day and away to-morrow, 
and cannot be deemed the property of any particular person ; but 
I go further than you do, and say that not on any pretence what- 
ever can they be held to be the property of the poacher, and 
therefore it is that I sentence you, a professional game-'Stealer, to 
six months' imprisonment, with hard labour." 

Returning to the preparations for the battue ; if all has gone well 
with the pheasants from the time they are hatched till the first of 
October, Ramrod will be among the proudest of men, and when he 
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sees the waggon loads of game which all around fall to the death- 
dealing guns of hit master's friends, his bliss reaches its greatest 
height It is for such a consummation he has laboured, and passed 
perturbed nights in imaginary conflicts with phantom poachers 1 but 
when he reads in the county paper that the Marquis of Lancashire's 
battue of the 5th was even more successful than those which have 
preceded it, he feels happjr that his toils have brought their due 
reward. In concluding this brief sketch of the preparations made 
for the battues, we beg to give the opinion of a sportmg nobleman 
recently deceased : ^^ The men, sir, who take part in a battue are 
simply acting as poulterers' assistants ; to shoot hand-reared pheasants 
is sport of the most ignoble kind." 

Saint Rollox. 

Postscript, July loth, — It is now all but certain that the present 
will be an excellent grouse year. Birds are really abundant; 
coveys are numerous, and already strong enough on the wing to 
warrant us in saying, that by the time our well-worn legislators can 
reach the heather, they will be positively ^^ wild." Trom both 
highlands and lowlands there comes the encouraging news of 
** plenty of grouse and no disease." In ''the isles," the birds were a 
little backward, but are now coming on with great rapidity. The 
mortality among the ^^ cheepers " from the heavy rainfall has doubt- 
less been considerable, but then we can afford it — ^the stock of 
grouse on the moors of Scotland is at present remarkably larg^, and 
it is earnestly to be hoped that sportsmen will be industrious and 
thin out the coveys. — St. R. 



THE OTTER AND THE HOUND. 

NO. IV. 

Poit reasons given in our last article on this subject, no country in 
Europe appears to be better suited for otter-hunting than Lower 
Brittany. The streams, as a rule, are bright as crystal ; and the 
meadows through which they pass, untunnelled by drains, are as yet 
in their primeval condition, while, it may safely be said, the wild 
game is to be found on every river in that country. 

Accordingly, as before stated, if the French law, by its cldtttre de 
ckasse^ docs not extend its prohibition to hunting the otter in the 
summer season, when alone it can be hunted, there can be no 
reason why gentlemen, possessing otter-hounds and the means of 
migrating in search of sport, should not vbit Brittany, now that 
Ireland is no loneer available. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that, from Several of our se apo rts 
on the south coast, the shores of Brittany, vid Jersey, are most 
accessible \ say twelve hours to that island and four thence to Port 
Rieux, landing at which place the otter-hunter would find himself 
at once within reach of many good trout streams, not one of which 
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would he draw blank, supposing that he and his hounds are no 
novices at this exciting, but somewhat cunning, work. 

On the St. Brieuc side of that little haven, so famous for its 
cattle exports, flows the river Gouet ; and into it fall several tribu- 
taries which, dancing through green meadows and quiet ravines, 
would remind the visitor of the Erme and Yealm rivers in Devon* 
shire, although the peasantry, in their quaint costumes, would verjr 
soon show him he was now in a foreign land. Then there is the 
TrieuXy descending from Guingamp and passing through Lezardrieux 
on its course to the sea ; with the Guier and the Jaudy, in the neigh«* 
bourhood of Lannion ; two fine streams, encircling a district which 
is said to be the verv cradle of romance ; for there, at a place called 
Kerdluel, King Artnur, attended hj the Paladins Lancelot, Tristan, 
and Caradoc, held his court ; and there in a small island, known as 
Avalon, that romantic prince was buried in the first place, though, 
according to monastic tradition, his bones were finally brought to 
Glastonbury Abbey. 

Without proceeding fiu'ther into the interior of the country, the 
otter-hunter would find ample work for a month or more on the 
above rivers, which, with their tributaries, he would easily reach by 
ckaretU either from St. Brieuc, Lannion, or Guingamp, as the case 
may be. But when an advance is practicable, the ancient town of 
Carhaix, above all others, is the central point to which he should 
direct his steps, and which should be made the headquarters of such 
an expedition-— not only because six high-roads from Morlaix, Brest, 
Lorient, St. Brieuc, Chateaulin, and Quimper, meet -there, but 
because the streams that surround the town, and can be reached 
without difficulty, present the 6mu idial of waters suitable for otter- 
hunting, being bright, streamy, and aboundine with fish. Then in 
no town of Brittany would he find more comfortable quarters than 
at the hotel La Tour d'Auvergne, which is kept by M. et Madame 
Marseillier, a host and hostess famous for the good table they main- 
tain, and the courtesy they show to all guests frequenting their 
hostelry. For a period of forty years they have sustained the reputa** 
tion of La Tour d'Auvergne as a first*class provincial inn ; and a 
pleasant time the wolf-hunters were always wont to find it, when, 
for a week's hunting in that neighbourhood, they held their con- 
vivial night-meetings under Marseillier's roof. In early li& he had 
been for some time engaged as cksf eU cuisine on board Louis 
Philippe's yacht, and had there been initiated into the highest 
mysteries of the art, which he afterwards turned to such good 
account in catering for bis own establishment. 

Having so far cursorily described the character and locality at 
the rivers on which the otter-hunter would be certain to find sport, 
I wiU now venture to indicate the amount of force he would require 
in the hound, terrier, and nun and horse way ; also what supplies in 
the commissariat line would be needed to keep the hounds in strong 
condition, and fit for the hardest work. 

In the first place, then, eight couple of welUentered hounds 
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would be an ample force for the general requirements of such an 
expedition; but, of course, every hound, besides knowing his 
business, should be well sustained by sound legs and feet, or the 
long road work, which is unavoidable, would soon bring him to 
grief, and then, instead of being serviceable in the sport, he would 
only be an incumbrance in the travelling arrangements. In the 
interior of Lower Brittany, however, few are the streams which 
would require so large a pack ; and if Carhaix were fixed upon as 
a centre, say for a month's hunting, four or five couple would be 
found amply sufficient to tackle the stoutest otter on most of the 
streams in that neighbourhood. 

Then as to terriers. It is not a little remarkable that a man may 
travel throughout the length and breadth of Brittany without seeing 
a genuine terrier ; at least this was the case some years ago, when 
it was my happy lot to pass two hunting seasons in the wildest part 
of that primitive land, that is, at Carhaix, where, if the winter were 
severe, it was customary to light fires by night at the different street 
entrances to prevent the wolves entering the town and carrying off" 
the dogs. But the mania for dog-shows has prevailed since then ; 
and it may be that now, popular as such exhibitions have become in 
France, the manufactured fox-terrier may be as common there and, 
let me add, as useless as he is in this country. A nondescript be- 
tween a cur and a basset-hound was the only animal in those days 
which, in point of size and appearance, bore any resemblance to 
the dog we call a terrier, plainlv showing that the going-to-ground 
work of that useful little animal was a point of venery unknown to, 
or unpractised by, the Breton hunter, and that, consequently, no 
care or attention had ever been paid to the cultivation of that race. 
A couple, therefore, if not a leash, of good terriers — good, I mean, 
not according to the standard of their dog-show merits and Abulous 
pedigrees, but according to their efficiency and hardihood in going to 
ground and bolting the rough customers they are called upon to face 
— would, under ordinary circumstances, be amply sufficient. But 
it must be borne in mind that, like the poor dwarf on whom, though 
he had a giant for his ally, the brunt of the battle fell by far most 
grievously, so the terrier, in hb close, underground struggle, often 
suffers far worse treatment than the big allies he is supporting so 
gallantly. Hence, with an old otter, it not unfrequently happens 
that one of the terriers, and usually the most dependable one of the 
lot, is so maltreated by the enemy that he is rendered utterly Jiors 
de combat for many a subsequent day. 

So keen is the bite of an otter that he will take a slice out of a 
hound's ear almost as clean as the rounding-iron itself; and if he 
only gets a grip on the small body, or limbs of a terrier, the chances 
are the poor little beastie is maimed for life. However, it is the 
head and nose that usually suffer the roughest treatment \ and it is 
quite wonderful bow litUe a terrier will heed, and how soon he 
will recover from the cruel bites that so often damage the comely 
looks of his frontispiece. 
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I can well remember hunting the drag of an otter for a long dis- 
tance away from the river in which he had been fishing during the 
night, till at length the hounds marked him in a dry drain running 
up to a cow-shed, from which, if bolted, he would have been 
instantly chopped. So, as sport was our first object, the terrier 
Prince was coupled up, and a sack sent for fit>m a neighbouring 
fiurm-house ; it being determined by a council of war that the otter 
should be bagged, and turned down upon water sufficiently deep to 
give him a chance for his life. 

The sack being adjusted to its mouth, the drain was opened at 
the upper end near the cowshed, and Prince, frantic with eagerness, 
popped into it. In a few seconds a loud, rumbling sound fi'om below 
announced that a cheek-by-jowl fight was going on, and that the 
war had commenced in earnest. Two or three jumps on the sur- 
face, however, so startled the otter that he Jnstantly turned tail, 
making the best of his way towards the open sack. Nor was 
Prince far astern of him ; for, unfortunately, as the otter bounced 
into the sack, the dog dashed in after him, and both were bagged 
at the same moment. Alas ! alas I for my poor Prince ! before we 
could extricate him the punishment he received in those close 
quarters it curdles my blood to remember even at this distant date. 
Game as a pebble, never before had he deigned to express pain in 
the sharpest encounter — and his fiice was seamed with scars — but 
now, the dear old dog positively yelled with agony. 

He recovered, however, after being nursed long and carefully for 
many a day ; but, what with the numberless fierce fiehts in which 
he had been engaged, and what with the wet, covered drains, from 
which, after following his game, he had been dug out in a state of 
utter chill and exhaustion, he suffered so much from rheumatism 
that he could not crawl out of his basket by the kitchen fireside 
without 'a cry of pain i and at the early age of eight years he fairly 
succumbed to his infirmities. 

That gallant hound Gelert was never more lamented by 
Llewellyn than the * Black Prince ' by him who now records his 
short history. 

The terriers, indeed, in nine cases out of ten are required to act 
as the Promachi of the pack ; to take their place in the fore-fh>nt 
of the battle, and attack the enemy, posted as he is in his own 
stronghold, with every advantage in his fiivour. No wonder the 
little heroes get so cruellv mauled under such circumstances, nor 
that their lives are so liable to be cut short by the prominent part 
they take in fighting and ousting the enemy, on almost every 
occasion when an otter is found ; so that, allowing for accidents, 
three good terriers would be none too many for an expedition into 
Brittany. 

And now with respect to the man and horse power required on 
such an occasion. To take the latter first ; it is very doubtful if a 
horse, suitable for the work he would be called upon to do, could 
be found without vast trouble in that country ; therefore, the surest 
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plan wouM be to take one from home ; one equally handy in saddle or 
i harnees, and| above all, especialtv dever at bank-jumping. A stronf 

I cob, accustomed to Devonshire hunting, and willing to be ''turned, 

I if need be, over the highest fences, is %sindgud mm; for in Lower 

Brittany, be it known^ the banks divQing the' enclosures are often 
I from six to ten feet high, and not unfrequently three to four feet 

I wide on top, so that the peasants, where the land is at all wet and 

heavy, use them for foot*paths, and walk for miles stilted up on the 
very ^^cornb" of these huge earthworks. This is especially the 
case in Finisterre, where broom and furze are the chief products of 
' the fields ; and where, independent of forest, not one acre in fifty is 

under cultivation. 
Then, excellent as all the main roads are, the bye*roads are few 
I and far between ; most of them too are mere sloughs, through 

which anything in the shape of a carriage would find it difficult to 
pass ; indeed, in the winter time, it is a service of no little danger to 
ride even a sure-footed horse over the spews and holes so often met 
with in the lanes of Cornouaille. Of course they would be better 
in summer ; but even then few of them could be travelled by wheels 
for any distance without meeting a variety of obstructions. Access 
to the fields, too, out of these lanes is often not by a gateway, as in 
other lands, but through cylindrical holes cut in the banks, just big 
enough for a Brittany cow or pony to creep through ; and these 
being arched overhead, the rider is bound to dismount before he 
and his horse can pass through them. 

To follow the course of a stream, then, in such a country, if a 
horse accompany the pack, it is absolutely necessary that he should 
be clever as a cat in jumping, scrambling, and creeping over, or 
through, all manner of queer places ; and he should be big as you 
please everywhere, except in height, which should not exceed 13.2 ; 
in fact, the style of cob required should be just such an animal 
as might be seen any day with most packs of harriers in Devonshire 
and Cornwall. Lower Brittany is femous for its cobs, which as a 
rule have big quarters and good shoulders ; and, being tough as bell* 
wire, they would answer the purpose admirably, if they only under* 
stood the fencing part of the business ; but of that they know nothing. 
Then, the height of 13 or 14 hands is suitable to the voiiures 
and ekarettes of the country ; so that to avoid the trouble and 
expense of taking over a van (English carriages being liable to a 
heavy duty on landing) the cob would be available for all kinds of 
light vehicles, which generally, in the form of ^^ Wbitechapels," 
could be hired at a trilling cost in all the 9mall towns of Lower 
Brittany. 

The amount of man-power is now the next^ and not the least 
important point to be considered. And here it must be understood 
that what is said on this and other subjects, having reference to an 
otter«»hunting tour in Brittany, is intended for the guidance of those 
gentlemen who may- know nothing of the country or its people; 
but who nevertheless, may wish to visit it and them with the afore* 
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said object. The experienced otter-hunter will pardon me for 
entering so minutely into details with which he is already well 
acquainted, and will understand that such details may be useful to 
others not so conversant with the mysteries of the craft as he 
himself may be. 

One man, then, who fiiirly understands, so far as they can be 
known, the habits of the wild animal he is about to pursue, and 
whose care and management of the hounds is thoroughly to be 
depended on, would be able to fulfil all the duties ordinarily re- 
quired for such an office. In drawing for an otter it is often 
aidvisable, especially if the river be a broad one, that the master 
should be on one side and his man on the other ; the latter taking 
care to have either a terrier or a hound or two always in his com- 
pany. There, as he travels along, his eye will be ever busy in 
looking out for the seal of the otter ; which, impressed on some 
little sand-bank, overhung with foliage, will reveal at a glance 
whether the hounds, now feathering on the drag, are running heel 
or carrying it in the right direction. The spraints too, if dropped 
on a boulder, will inform him at once whether the otter has been 
working up stream, or down, during the night. If down, the spraints 
will invariably be found on the up-stream end of the stone on which 
they have been deposited ; but, if his head has been pointing up 
stream, the spraints will be left on that side of the boulder which is 
farthest down stream. In the north of England, where this part 
of the science is well understood, the native hunter who discovers 
these marks shouts aloud, ^^ Oop-water !" or ^ Doon-water !" as the 
case may be. 

On a rapid stream, if hounds are carrying a drag freely, there is 
another sure token by which it may be known, without seal or 
spraints, whether the otter has gone up ; and that is, when bv the 
drag it is seen that he crosses necks of meadow land, takmg a 
shorter cut by avoiding bends of the stream, and so lessening the 
labour, as well as the distance, in travelling upwards. When an 
otter does this, it is quite certain 'not only that he is upstream, 
but that, probably at the near approach of daylight, which he dreads 
like Puck, he is making the best of his way to reach some strong 
hiding-place, into which he may safely retreat ere the horizon is 
gilded by the god of day. 

To the uninitiated it has ever been a matter of infinite perplexity 
to discover whether hounds are, or are not, running heel ; these 
hints, therefore, may be of some use to them -, moreover, it may aid 
them to know that the seal of an otter has five distinct pats, and is 
very much like an impression made by the points of a man's four 
fingers and thumb, when compressed together. There are no nail 
marks, as left bv a dog or a badger's foot, or by the pad of a fox ; 
which animals leave an impression of four pats only with each foot. 
But the one man, who accompanies bis master and acts as his 
aide-de-camp on the expedition suggested, will, of course, be quite 
at home in all such details, and wul thoroughly understand, when 
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an otter it moyed, how important it is to ^ look below *' with the 
patience and keenness of a heron, as be stands knee-deep and 
motionless, looking out for his finnjr prejr. This duty, of all others, 
will devolve upon bim ; as, no matter how many peasants may be 
at hand joining in the sport, not one u to be depended upon as a 
'^ look-below." For, not only does it require long experience to be 
able to tell pretty accurately the exact course an otcer will take m 
a stream, as he is endeavouring to pass down unseen by his enemy ; 
but the eye must be somewhat trained to the work, or the wild 
beast will slip down undetected, even in dear and comparatively 
shallow water. Besides, when the sport is going on, great is the 
temptation to see the hounds at work ; and it is only the man who 
knows how much he can do to help them, by keeping a bright and 
steady look-out below, that will stand like a statue patiently at his 
post, keeping his ear open indeed to the music he loves, but his eye 
fixed on the bed of the stream. 

More otters are lost by the careless, unsteady sentinel, who 
undertakes this duty, than in any other way ; the hounds have found, 
for instance, on a long reach of deep water, and he is at once dis- 
patched to the first stickle below, and there stationed is expected 
to ^^ gaze " the otter, if he passes, or attempts to pass, that point. 
Welly he looks up, perhaps only for a few seconds, just to watch 
the working of the hounds ; and, in the meantime, the wild animal 
slips by unseen ; down pour the hounds, however, throwing their 
tongues merrily, and enjoying the . teeming scent as it rises to the 
surface wider their very noses. 

** He's gone down — I know he is !" shouts the Chief to the sentinel 
in a tone of disappointment. 

'^ Impossible I *' replies the other. '^ I must have gazed him if he 
had." 

*' Quite sure?" continues the Chief, lifting the horn to his 
mouth. 

*' Certain — quite certain.** 
'•■ At that instant there is a lull in the cry, and the hounds 'have 
come to a short check ; then, too ! too ! too ! rings the horn franti- 
cally ; up go the hounds' heads, and, obedient to the signal, back they 
come to their master's call. Again, dashing into the big pool they 
cast for him on every side, and again draw, with the help of the 
terriers, the strong hovers where he had first been found* In these 
the scent is still so fresh that an eager bound again freely speaks 
upon it, and others are led to join in ; till, for a time, the Master, 
relying on the assurance of his sentinel, comes to the conclusion that 
the place is a very strong one and that the terriers will have some 
trouble before they are able to bolt him again. Meanwhile the 
otter forges ahead steadily down stream, and never halts for an 
instant till be has reached some underground drain, the mouth of 
which is a fathom deep below the river s surface, and, as he enters 
there, terriers and hounds are at once baffled, and all traces of him 
disappear. He wins the game, and is lost for ever. 
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So, better a thousand times trust to the hounds than to a ^Mook* 
beloMT," who cannot be depended upon ; for such a man is Ur more 
likely to spoil sport than to promote it, as many an old otter-hunter 
will bear witness. 

The supply of food for the hounds is the next and last point 
proposed to be considered ; and as it is of the first importance that 
they should be kept up to the mark in condition, and able to face 
the longest day without flinching, their food need be of such a quality 
as would sustain their stamina and courage in the stoutest and best 
form. In Lower Brittany the usual food on which hounds and all 
kinds of sporting dogs are worked is the black bread of the country. 
It is called '^ bara saigle " in the Breton tongue, is made from buck- 
wheat, and is the chief farinaceous food on which the peasants live. 

But I have good grounds for knowing that English dogs, unac- 
customed to that sort of diet, have no fancy for it, and in fact, except 
compelled by the calls of hunger, will turn away rather than feed 
heartily upon it. Day after dav have I shot with the native chasseurs, 
who invariably carried ^ith them a small allowance of black bread 
for their pointers' dinner ; and by them it was greedily devoured. 
But when a piece was offered to mine, they would just take it as a 
lady's lap-dog condescends to taste a bit of unbuttered bread, evincing 
no relish whatever for such dry stuff. Consequently, as I had 
several dogs in the shape of Welsh hounds, pointers and spaniels 
(which last are rarely seen in Brittany), it was no easy matter at 
hrst to supply them with food which they would readily eat, and on 
which they could do, without showing fatigue, cover-work of the 
most tiring character. I went to the butchers, and from them 
obtained as many sheep's heads and paunches as were necessary ; 
but although these, boiled into broth and mingled with meal, made 
a strong, nourishing diet on which every dog would feed, it not only 
was very troublesome to get it prepared, but very expensive ; for, 
sheep's heads, if they don't send them to the blacksmith's to be burned 
in the wool — ^as our Scotch friends are wont to cook them — are 
manipulated in a very different way by our French neighbours, and 
form a far less unsightly, if not a more savoury dish than that of 
our northern brethren. 

Then, to the hanging up of horseflesh in the form of carrion the 
Bretons evince the strongest objection ; supposing it to impregnate 
the air with malaria, and knowing that the blue-bottle flies, after 
feeding on it, would probably finish their repast in their own cream- 
pans. This it no delusion, and may well create a reasonable objec- 
tion to the presence of putrid carrion in the neighbourhood of their 
homesteads. 

In the days of gibbeting on cross-roads in this country, when the 
bodies of murderers were suspended in chains and allowed, till their 
bones were bare, to swing to and firo in the wind, which was ren- 
dered noisome for many a rood by the decomposed flesh, the dairy- 
formers living within reach of the gibbet were well-nigh ruined by 
its propinquity. No one at market would buy their milk, cheese, 
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or butter, because the ^^ blow-flies," it was said, fed first on the putrid 
flesh of the murderer, then buzzed away to the nearest dairy and 
slaked their thirst in the milic-pails, from which in the summer time 
it was almost impossible to exclude them. I can well remember 
hearing this from farmers, who had themselves suflFered grievously 
from the propinquity of a gibbet. Well then, a sack or two of dog- 
biscuity such as is commonly used in England, would be a convenient 
and valuable substitute for the sheep's heads and meal ; the prepara- 
tion of which must always be attended with much trouble in that 
primitive land. The biscuits, in the quantity required, might be sent 
direct from the manufacturer's either to Portrieux, Morlaix, Treguier, 
or Brest ; their freight would cost but a trifle ; and these, if occa- 
sionally soaked in skim milk — a cheap and abundant article in that 
country, and always obtainable— would be relished by the hounds 
and give substantial aid to their strength and condition. « With this 
food at hand, and so portable, flesh might be dispensed with alto- 
gether ; or a few boiled paunches, easily procurable, given as a treat 
now and again. 

Fast work, as in the case of foxhounds, is not required in an otter 
pack i so, when horseflesh does turn up, the biscuit may be saved, 
and the hounds regaled ad libitum on what they prefer to all other 
food, namely, the raw material. On no food will they stand hard 
work better. But care should be taken to feed early on the day 
before that on which they are intended to hunt ; or, blown out by the 
raw flesh too recently given, such hounds as do not digest their food 
so readily as others might be found still heavy with the meal, and 
consequently slack in their work for the whole day. 

There is no greater mistake than to give hounds hot food ; a prac- 
tice many old-fashioned otter-hunters were addicted to when hounds 
had been long in the water on a cold day ; thinking, no doubt, that 
the warmth of the food would counteract any chiuy tendencies to 
which their work had exposed them. Sometimes hounds are tempted 
to eat it freely, when they will scarcely touch it in a cold state ; but, 
for a continuance, it has been proved over and over again that hot 
food will not only bring out blotches in the skin and cause them to 
lose their hair, but wiu bring a kind of gangrene on their teeth, if 
persisted in for any length of time. 

Travelling, manv years ago, to a meeting of the Royal Agricidtural 
Society at Exeter, I met a gentleman in the train who was not only 
a distinguished agriculturalist in Hampshire, but a good sportsman as 
well ; and he, finding that I intended to stop at Tiverton Road 
Station, and go on by a later train to Exeter — my object being to 
take a peep at Mr. Collier's fiimous pack of otter-hounds at Bowhays, 
near Culmstock — proposed to accompany me. 

^^ I will gladly share a po*-shav witn you," he said pleasantly, 
*' and should much enjoy seeing Mr. Collier's pack." 

So together we went and soon reached the kennels, which stood 
on an eminence not far from the Wellington Monument, and looked 
down on the pretty church of Culmstock^ nesf le<} among trees in the 
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rural valley below. The Master unfortunately was not at home j but 
the kennel-man seemed up to his work, and did the office of show- 
man with much efFect. 

'^ How will you see them, gentlemen ? " he inquired, drawing at the 
same time some good-looking young hounds first to the front. Then 
came the two- and three-year-olds ; but my friend, on examining the 
mouths of the latter, and observing that the teeth were not only 
much decayed but in a state of gangrene, insisted there must be 
some mistake, and that they were older hounds. 

'* Not so, sir/' said the man, respectfiiUy ; *^ they are no older 
than I tell you/' 

^ Then you must feed them on hot food,'* said my companion 
confidently. 

*' So we do," replied the man } ^^ master took to it a year or two ago, 
and the hounds' teeth have been all wrong ever since ; besides that, I ve 
had the work of the world to keep their skins clean, and more than 
once they looked as if they had the small-pox upon 'em ; and you 
think it's that hot meat that does it 7 " 

'^ I'm sure of it/' said my friend, who explained that he had tried 
various experiments in feeding his Southdowns, hoping to fatten them 
quickly and bring them early into market. ** One experiment, how- 
ever, proved an utter failure ; and that was feeding them on hot 
boiled turnips, which soon bad a disastrous efFect on the sheep's 
teeth by gangrening them and rotting them away." 

The kennel-man's report to his master had the desired efFect ; and 
the hounds were no longer fed continuously on hot food. Still, the 
present Mr. Collier is of opinion that, after a long and cold day, 
when hounds come home wearied and chilled by their work, a 
delicate feeder will take his hot lap with a relish when he would not 
touch it in a cold form — and such an exceptional use of it would 
doubtless do little or no damage either to the teeth or jackets of 
working hounds. 



"A SUMMER'S RAMBLE, ROD IN HAND." 

BY J. P. WHKELDON. 

I THINK it was kindly-hearted, genial Christopher North, who, in 
one of his pleasant papers, writing of one of the chief English lakes, 
said : *' Live by it fifty years, and by degrees you may have come 
to know something worth telling of Windermere." Now I doubt 
me much whether I have anything here worth telling, but in making 
my bow, for the first rime, to the readers of * Baily, I may premise, 
that it is not of the calm grandeur and solitude of a mountain-locked 
lake that I am about to write ; not of the lonely wild magnificence 
of a salmon river hurriing through rocky gorges, its many-toned voice 
echoing and repeating from pass to pass and pool to pool, but rather 
— and apologising for its little worth — of the homely simplicity and 
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placid even tenor of a holiday spent in the heart of a little dead-alive 
English village in a southern county. 

The Beetle and Billet was at once the most quaint and sleepy 
little hostelry to which my wandering footsteps ever trended. In 
the first place, it stood in the heart of a little straggling, unevenly- 
built, quiet village. In the second, it was always in perpetual 
shade,^and this, in the hot glaring summer days, inspired a sense of 

frateful relief. A great elm reared its lofty head in front of the 
lack, straw-thatched rooftree, spreading its far-stretching luxu- 
riantly-foliaged arms right over erratically-arranged and tin^-latticed 
windows. On the roof it fell into the habit of mingling its leaves 
with irregularly-shaped patches of pink-tipped messes, of clumps of 
cool green and shining house-leeks, and now and again a tall spike 
of crimson poppy, or perhaps a graceful branch of purply-flowered 
snapdragon which bad found curious anchorage for its roots amongst 
the black, storm-stamed thatch. Round the great bole of this old 
tree there had been built a circular, wide wooden seat, and this was 
greatly patronised by certain footsore yet picturesque travellers, or 
eke of weary waggoners with hay seeds plentifully adorning their 
unkempt locks. Certain warty-looking excrescences from the great 
trunk, formed, in spite of a weird suspicion of terrible-looking ear- 
wigs or ht hairy caterpillars exploring the nape of one's neck, 
slumber-inducing resting-places for a tired head. Thus it was no 
uncommon thing when a traveller, travel-stained and dusty, or a 
thirsty carter had pulled up his fat, sleek team under the old tree, to 
see one or both of them empty his earthenware mug of ale, wearily 
and directly afterwards lapse into unconsciousness. On hot drouthy 
afternoons a sleepy listlessness was further superinduced by a small 
variety of other causes. The leaves overhead were always rustling 
gently, as though some of them, and doubtless they were those 
tender, fresh-hearted leaves but just unfurled and before they had 
been hardened by contact with the wind or the world, were 
whispering love tales, the burthen of which they did not want 
any of the other leaves to know anything about. Then one 
knew also that a perfect multitude of the younger and more 
frivolous and foolish leaves high up in the great branches, were all 
day long half silently, half in awe of him, playing at bo-peep or hide- 
and-seek with the sun, because one could see their shadows flitting 
everlastingly back and forth on the whitened outer wall of the little 
hostelry. Similar shadows might be noticed crossing and recrossing 
the great wooden beams let into the brickwork with such prodigal 
profusion, or over the wrinkled, chipped and blistered surftice of the 
creaking signboard, which was a clumsy inartistic arrangement in 
wood and iron framing, always complaining to every little wind that 
blew of its long wearving servitude. These last-named shadows 
never came out so boldly as those on the wall, and so perhaps they 
were those of older and more sedate leaves who, not beine able to 
resist the impulse, yet felt half ashamed, as some hdf-hearted, feeble- 
minded men do, of playing with little children. Then up on the 
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black thatch, amongst the scarlet poppies, pinkish mosses, and great 
bosses of green-house leeks, there were many lazy, snow-white fan- 
tail pigeons, always, it seemed to me, cooing scandal in low soft 
voices. They had a habit of bobbing and bowing their mild-eyed 
round little heads, pecking at the crumbling mortar in a pecu- 
liarly appetising sort of way, and generally behaving themselves for 
all the world like a bevy of charitable women who, over a cup of tea, 
are discussing the £ill of a sister who, sadly slipping, has fainted by 
the wayside. Talk about getting sleepy when sitting under that old 
elm, it only wanted the low far-oiF clink of Jim Woodman, the 
blacksmith's hammer, to come chiming in melodiously with the 
rustle of the leaves and the cooing scandalising voices of the gentle 
soft-plumaged pigeons, and in ten minutes one was fast asleep — fast 
as a church, and very probably snoring. 

And at eventide, as shadows lengthened, and a blurred patch 
represented the leaves on the waU, when stars began to peep blink- 
ingly through the sea-green and dun-grey expanse of the sky, and 
bats, creeping timidly out from under the black thatch, began to 
wheel round and round the great tree, squeaking out their joy 
at the death of another sunny day, then was the time to hear 
all the stirring news of the time. Why one mieht listen 
to no end of curious political arguments which would indeed, 
as representing the powerful voice of the little village, have made 
unreflecting haphazard debaters— of which some few exist in the 
present day — quake in their very shoes. Quoth Jim Woodman, 
the brown-handed, sinewy-limbed blacksmith, as he emptied his 
mug of ale one nij|ht and straightway spat fiercely a;id noisily, 
^^Lord help them Rooshians if Billy Pitt had bin alive T' It 
was during the heat of a strikingly original argument respecting the 
Crimean war, and all that glorious, soul-stirring exhibition of English 
tact and statesmanship which, it may be remembered, was connected 
therewith. Timothy Rumbell, the village cobbler, and the sweetest 
hand with a grey drake that I ever saw, had just stated his conviction 
that the entire Russian army should have been ^^ boiled, sir, boiled 
arter Alma, and not never flowed to go crowing all the way back 
to Sebastopol I '* when Jimmy's fierce exclamation recalled admiring 
adherents of Timothy's notions of vengeance to the grave nature and 
character of the situation. ^^ Well^ Mr. Woodman," croaked old 
Tom Noad, the parish clerk and sexton, a drv withered man, 
in dry, rasping, withered tones, irritating to a degree, and which 
sounded as though his throat was made of musty parchments, 
while his mouth was full of old bones — '' Well, Mr. WocKlman, 
and what do you suppose, now, as Mister Billy Pitt, as you 
so hellerguntly puts it, or anybodv else for that matter, could ha' 
done with they Rooshians as our Prime Minister didn't do i Come 
now ? " '* Do, sir ! " vociferated Jemmy, " What would he ha' 
done? Ha now, what do you think he'd ha' done? You're a 
man well up in hist'ry, and at Amens and a' routin' out boys 
a' playin' marbles on the tombstones a' Sundays, and generally 
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a* givin* every one on 'em brimstone and treacle hot and strong, 
rU allow as you can't be beat. I tells you, sir, he'd ha' done someat ! 
Yes, sir, someat as 'ud ba' made this here place tremble from pole 
to pole, as it were, and ha' shook Europe and France and Germany 
and Asia Minor, and all them mountains as Boneyparty rode on a 
white horse to the very last drop o' their bloods. That's what he'd 
ha' done, sir ! " As the sexton said never a word in reply, but 
simply looked dreamily and absently into the depths of his yellow 
and blue-striped mug with an air as though the dregs of the beer 
were alone entirely responsible for his defeat, it was clear that the 
blacksmith held the key to the situation. Indeed so strong an im- 
pression had his eloquence created, that a fat farmer who had 
hitherto never spoken a syllable, contenting himself with looking at 
each speaker in turn with his mouth and eyes wide open, suddenly 
said, thrusting his mug into Vulcan's ready hand, *^ Suttunly, you're 
a man as is a man, and no gammon about it. £f so be as the House 
o' Commons was made up o' men along o' the like's o' you, Tm 
gormed if we moutn't get turrnup and seeds for maist next to 
noihin' ! " 

*^ Ah, you're all wrong ! *' exclaimed a little round, barrel-shaped 
man, with a cheery musical voice, rosy features, bright sparkling blue 
eyes, and a luxuriant crop of perfectly snow-white hair carelessly 
yet systematically arranged, airily blowing a cloud of smoke from 
his Ions thin clay pipe at the same instant. *^ All wrong ; wrong 
has haddled heggs. They warnted the Dook to be about 'em, they 
did. That's my opinion. They warnted him a mounted on his coal- 
black charger, which his heye it flashed, it did, like forky lightning 
on a summer's night, as many a times I've a seen it a coming out o 
Hapsley's House, full gallop, and his hair a standin' on end, with the 
speed o' a cannon-ball, a touchin' his 'at and a bitin' his lips to the 
people like brazen golden eagles ; ah, and his mane a flyin' in the 
breezes, like a waxworks himage, stuck stiff as a lance in his saddle. 
Ah, they warnted him a blowin' his trumpet out loud above the 
roar o' battle, and a sayin', in tones of thunder which mout ha' been 
heard at Brussels or St. Petersburg^ if anybody had ha' been listen- 
ing, ^ Up, Guards, and at 'em I same as he did at Waterloo, 
and a prayin', in a still small voice — as you, Mr. Noad, knows all 
about its worth — ^ Up, Guards, and at 'em, and Lord send night and 
Blucher ! '" 

'^ All very well, Mester Dale, and your words strikes home like 
a 'ammer, I'll allow ! " cried the blacksmith, half surlily, half ad- 
miringly. ^^ But supposin', as he 'adn't got no Guards, or they was 
all 'arf dead with cold and disease, same as our poor neglected men 
was, and it worn't nigh night, how then ? " he cried triumphantly. 

** Then, sir, he wouldn't ha' said them words of wisdom, which 
we treasures up along with the Tower o' London and the Repeal o' 
the Corn Laws, and the Magna Charta, signed by King John and 
the whole o' the Barons in Parliament assembled, a blessed Christmis 
day, with roast turkeys and chine and plum puddings and wine — the 
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proudest boast o' the harchives o' the country, and this tight little, 
bright little island ! " 

^^ 'Ear, 'ear I " cried the farmer enthusiastically, cramming a full 
mug of ale into little Dale, the barber's hand. *^ 'Ear, 'ear ! Sir, to 
you ! That is langwidge ef you likes, anuiF to make a nun ready 
to sell hisself to the devil for the gift of such a gab. To sell hisself 
to the devil/' he added, gravely. ^' Sir, I drinks to you ! You're 
powerful anuff for a hoctioneer, and I'm gormed ef he ain't strong 
anuff for anything ! You can sing a song, sir, I know. Du now ee 
sing one this lovely night, and danged ef I doan't stand pints round ! 
Coom ! " 

Who could withstand such a generous invitation, and the proffer 
of a free drink ? Not blythe-hearted, jovial little Dale, with his red 
nose, speaking of potations deep and free, his blue eyes, and snow- 
white silky hair. Not the sinewy-armed, strong-lunged, and equally 
jovial knight of the hammer ; so that soon the echoes ot the sleeping 
street were aroused by the sound of the little barber's sweet tenor 
voice carolling forth ^ Believe me if all those endearing young 
charms.' Then presently it fell out that he and Woodman sang ' All's 
well ' together, and soon after, as the last good-nights were shouted, 
and the ring of the men's heavily-shod feet died away, the solemn 
cold moon rose above the thatched roof and flooded the quiet village 
street with her pure soft light. Then, as there was no noise, I, 
leaning out of my bedroom- window above, could hear the humming 
buzz and burr of great moths' wings fluttering from cluster to 
cluster of the honeysuckle blossom covering the little latticed porch ; 
the chirp of a cricket somewhere in hiding in the broken chipped 
brickwork comprising the walls of the Beetle and Billet, or the 
gruflp voice of a watchful farm-dog baying out at the sound of a way- 
farer's passing footsteps. 

What mornings those were ; fresh, cool, sweet and breezy I At an 
open window at the back of the house, looking out over and across 
an old, old orchard, with its scores of gnarled and warped apple- 
trees covered with hoary lichens, amongst which the chaflinches 
built in spring, and the grey and speckled flycatchers held high revel 
all through the summer, I was wont to catch many goodly scents. 
It was a very favourite window of mine, for, apart from the fact 
that a delicious Bigarreau cherry hung tempting bunches of ruddy- 
cheeked fruit within easy reach, later on, and in autumnal days, 
when sun-browned reapers were busy with clanking scythe and 
sickle in the parched brown fields, an old and straggling plum- 
tree growing against the wall, its twigs and branches exuding great 
lumps of gummy matter, was wont to nurture luscious plums, with 
skins covered with deep piirply bloom. Then also was the orchard 
seen through a vista of ruddy glory, for every one of the old trees 
was laden with its heavy load of golden red-cheeked fruit. The 
lusty ruddy apples used to fall with a heavy clump, and lie perhaps 
entirely forgotten amongst the tall grass ; where in spring the crinkly- 
crankly leaves of earliest primroses were first seen, and where wild 
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hyacinths reared their curved stalks, covered with pale bluebells. 
The scent from the rose-trees in the Vicar's garden was wont to 
mingle pleasantly with that from swathes of new-mown hay ; and 
indeed, from the window, on a still summer's night, I could hear the 
low droning, chafing sound of the waters at the mill-bead^ where those 
great speckled trout lay ; so that no wonder I was fond of that little 
back casement looking into the orchard. Besides all that, one got 
frequent glimpses of a certain blue-eyed maiden, the only daughter 
of the widowed landlady ; and Alice was very comely and pleasant to 
the sight. Certes, when she came out at early morning to feed the 
white fantails, which flew down, some few of them, to perch con- 
fidently upon her shoulders and bare outstretched arms, and when I 
noted carefully the exquisite turn of her neck and shoulders, the lithe 
grace of her figure, arrayed in a spotless print gown, with a red 
rose-bud at her throat, golden sunbeams in her soft brown hair, 
and the glint of a blue ribbon amongst the plaited tresses, I caught 
myself thinking what a pleasant window that was to be sure. And 
how certain of it I became, as the girl, lifting her head, with naive 
coquettish grace, smiled me a welcome, and I caught the ripening 
bloom of her cheek, the gleam of a row of pure white teeth glistening 
between moist red lips, ripe and fresh as a damask rose just freshly 
opened, with the moisture and perfiime of night dews stdl lingering 
on its petals. 

And after break&st I would cut me sundry hunches of the crisp, 
crumbly brown bread, and, with a lump of fat yellow cheese, betake 
myself away over the common, and so on to the river. Never was 
there such health-giving, lusty breezes as blew over that wide, wild 

common — • 

" A common overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly gorse, that shapeless and deformed, 
And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bloom, 
And decks itself with ornaments of gold, 
Yields no unpleasing ramble," 

says Cowper, and I could almost fimcy that he had seen my special 
common, with its great straggling gorse bushes richly decked in 
golden garniture, all fairly glittering under the summer sun. And 
yet I stayed not to watch the flocks of noisy, gabbling geese, nor 
troops of rosy-cheeked, ragged children, merry and busy over some 
rustic game. No ; my course was bent yonder, to where a tall 
windmill reared its black gaunt sails against the blue summer sky ; 
and if a sudden heavy shower of rain fell through the sunshine, each 
drop of water as it descended looking like a thin bar of silver, until 
reaching earth it left a dark spot on the sandy soil, where purple^ 
belled heaths and wild ferns grew, what cared I ? It was a damp 
jacket, no more ; and fiill well I knew that the crimson-spotted 
trout lying in the swift stream, under the alder-shaded bank below 
the mill pool, would rise, if warily, yet still certainly, and before 
night, may be, my pannier would be full as heavy as I cared to 
carry. 
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Past the gipsies, gathered together in a snug warm corner by the 
mouth of the shady lane, and within handy reach of my Lord Sub- 
soil's covers. Past the keeper's cottage — who, by the bye, was just 
likely uncoupling a brace of silky lemon-and-wbite setters for an early 
lesson in the art and mystery of ranging wide and backing craftily 
and well. Past the crumbling walls of an ancient monastery, where 
even now may be seen the half-eiFaced outline of old iish-stews, 
partly hidden in the long grass of the meadow, and where in days 
gone by ^'portly abbot and humble friar" were wont perhaps to 
angle. Yes, past them all, and over the fence with a bound and a 
cheery cry. Down yonder in the hoUow lies the river, and in it 
there are trout galore. On the glittering shallows great shy chub 
are hiding under the shadowy boughs, while noble bream, with flat 
golden sides, roll and grout secure and sheltered in the still, deep 
pools, and eke in the same place *^ fierce pike," which spring- 
ing from the shelter of the reeds, causes a gentle moor-hen to 
croak warningly to her callow brood nestling in and among the rush 
stems. 

Ah me, what sport have I not had on that dear old stream ! I 
mind me of an ancient oak, gnarly, ugly, old and respectable, whose 
roots, from the constant washing of the stream, were worn bare and 
clear of soil where it overhung the water. Never once did I get a 
fly fairly and squarely under that old tree — it was a long and difficult 
cast — ^but I had a terrible rise, an upward plunge, in fact, and I was 
fast in a monster which broke me time after time. The very instant 
he was hooked he would dart with one rush in and among the roots, 
and it was all over. I had him though at last, but it was sad 
poaching work. I fed him up with shrimps for a day or two — a 
murrain on me, foul sinner that I was I — and fairly enticed him up 
stream and away from his stronghold. Then when he was feeding, 
voraciously — more shame for me ! — I dropped him a bunch of lovely 
pink ones, nicely peeled, and affixed to a triangle hook attached to 
some Nottingham tackle. Mea culpa^ mea maxima culpa I He had 
it in an instant, and, strange to say, when hooked away from home, 
he gave up the fight in shockingly currish fashion. None the less did I 
gloat over him as he lay, a model four-pound trout, studded with 
glittering jewels, in the long grass ; and very sadly, I am compelled 
to admit, did I pervert the truth as to the manner of his capture that 
night, when, upon meeting a brother angler, we walked on chatting 
through the grey gloaming, one minute disturbing a rabbit at his 
supper, in the next flushing a covey of partridges, which springing 
with noisy whirring wings startled us both for a moment, until, 
descending the hill, 

<' Ere the stars were visible, we reached 
The village inn, our evening resting-place." 
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POLO IN IRELAND. 

I TAKE it the modern rendering of the old and wise bit of proverbial 
philosophy that reconciled many a eupatrid Athenian or patrician 
of Republican Rome to the narrowness of his means or the poverty of 
his resources, '* Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum '* 



'* It is not every man that may 
Take ship and enter Corinth's bay 



It 



is this. Every one is not fortunate enough to have a yacht at his dis- 
posal wherewithal to cruise round the world ; neither is it within the 
reach of every one to follow fashion like a shadow ; to make London 
his headquarters by the time the plane trees, chestnuts, and lindens 
are in full leaf, and the Derby mystery sets speculation loose ; while 
Ascot and Goodwood loom large in the near and remoter distances. 
We acquiesce in the sententious logic ; but the problem remains, how 
are riding men to fill up that hiatus, which the prophetic Porson 
always talked oi 2& valde deflendus (^'to be much and tearfully 
lamented*'), that must needs occur between the last passage of hunting, 
be it in chase of that modern anachronism, a May fox, or stag in the 
New Forest, and the renewing of old loves and life links over the 
moors of south-western England in pursuit of the wild stag among 
trees, tors, and torrents, or in the hearkening to the morning min- 
strelsy of the large packs that invade the wide woodlands ere the 
polycrome tints of autumn have made them grandly gorgeous, or the 
swallow bethought him of his southern stampede? Happily polo has 
interposed to bridge the chasm, enabling sportsmen to keep them- 
selves thoroughly fit during the interregnum of inertia, and affording 
a source of the keenest excitement and interest, not only to the 
jousters within the flogged lists, but to hundreds of brave men and 
fair women to whom the peripheries of the ball and its pursuers are, 
for the moment, of the gravest importance and consequence. It 
seems more than probable that when Xerxes, the great king, offered a 
handsome douceur or royalty to the inventor of a pleasure that 
should prove new to the oriental sybarite, polo was in actual exist- 
ence, for the tradition about Douban, the learned Hakim, who 
prolonged his monarch's life by making him hammer away at a ball, 
with a medicated cane, from the back of a cob, or galloway, morning 
after morning, is probably only an oriental way of accounting for the 
origin of a most healthy, invigorating, and life- preserving exercise, 
that had long been one of those Median customs which were not 
allowed to lapse into desuetude or oblivion ; but though it is about 
as hard to fix,, with anything approaching to accuracy, the derivation 
and origin of polo as it is to dogmatise about cards, chess, or other 
pastimes, inwoven, so to speak, into the social existence of a com- 
munity, or society in general, certain it is thar, within the last decade, 
it has come to us Iresh from its Eastern homes in Bengal, the 
Deccan, and the north-western frontier, introduced by the officers, 
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who saw ic practised by the natives, and adopted it incontinently as 
their own, so that we need not speculate upon the polo of the 
Palaeologi, or inquire too minutely if the conquering Crusaders ever 
turned an armistice to good account by a few friendly games with the 
Paynim ; neither need we waste time in speculating whether the 
Sioux, the Arrapahoes^ or the Navayo Indians are ethnologically con- 
nected with the Aryans of the Trans-Caucasus, for here we may 
find polo of a certain sort flourishing, and played, too, let me add, on 
very sharp, useful ponies. 

It would be hard, if not impossible, to decide with impartial accu<* 
racy the fact of the first importation of polo into England. The 
gth Lancers claim the premiership; but the loth and nth Hussars 
have also, I believe, very substantial pretensions ; and it is very pro- 
bable that the innoculation with the polo virus took place almost 
simultaneously in different portions of Her Majesty's dominions. 
Certain it is tnat Lillie Bridge may lay claim, in England, to be the 
quasi-metropolis of polo, from which the sacred fire was carried round 
to enkindle other shrines. Many hundreds of readers of * Baily' 
have seen the game played in its cruder form by such Paladins 
as Captains Clayton and Hartopp, Lords Worcester, Kilmarnock, 
Aberdour, and Queensberry, the Messrs. Murietta, Sir Bache 
Cunard, &c., &c., when rules were not quite so strictly enforced as 
at present, and when a more liberal standard of measurement ob- 
tained among the performing ponies. Hurlingham has now sup- 
planted Lillie Bridge as the great polo-playing ground of the world, 
and London is thoroughly cognisant of the gay doings of that 
suburban Elysium of sport Our affair, as the Gaul puts it, is with 
polo in Paddyland, and here we shall find no difficulties in dates 
or historical verities. 

It is rather a curious circumstance that almost every popular pas- 
time comes from the land of the detested and despised Saxon. Fox- 
bunting, horse-racing, steeplechasing, yachting, football, cricket, all 
own an English origin, but they have taken very kindly to their 
adopted shamrocky soil, and in some cases, such as lep racing, *^ the 
old man '* is occasionally beaten badly by *^ the boy.'' Hurling, or 
hockey, probably belongs to both countries, but it never became a 
general pastime among the upper ten till it was glorified by the inter- 
vention of the horse in miniature ; for as *^ a saint in linen 's twice a 
saint in lawn," so hockey, on horseback, is a pursuit for princes ; 
hurling, on foot, for ploughboys ; polo, on ponies, a fiuhionable 
game ; on shanks's-mare, a questionable amusement, only fit for the 
lower forms of schoolboys. 

Polo acquired a local habitation and a name in England in the 
year of January 1867 ; it became an institution in the Green Isle 
three years later, having been introduced by that genuine sportsman, 
Mr. Horace Rochfort, of Clogrrennan, in the co.' Carlow, who may 
be said to have acclimatised cricket in Carlow, and to be, generally 
speaking, the Nestor of all sport in the Green Isle, having tried his 
hand successfully at nearly all sorts and kinds. On^his illness, and 
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temporary incapacity for hard work, the task of organisation and 
management devolved upon Mr. W. T. Stewart, the Honorary 
Secretary of the All Ireland Polo Club, who has applied himself to 
his task as if it were a labour of love, and has attained very succes&ul 
results, as shown by the following rhumi of facts connected with 
the game in Ireland at present. 

From the parent club there have sprung up no less than seven 
offshoots, all strong and healthy, and ready to try conclusions in their 
turn with " All Ireland/* Thus Wcstmeath, Carlow, Kerry, Meatb, 
Limerick, the Curragh, Newbridge, and Cork, have their polo asso- 
ciations, nor is it improbable that, ere the present season has elapsed, 
new provincial polo clubs may be formed. The President of the 
All Ireland Polo Club is the Lord Lieutenant \ their Patron, the 
Duke of Connaught, who while soldiering here, played regularly 
in the Phcenix Park, as did his Equerry, the Knight of Kerry, who 
rode a very sharp Malaga pony he had bought in his travels ; and 
their Committee consists of twelve players, who have all earned in 
the polo field their prominence of position. Play begins nomi- 
nally on the 1st of April, and ends with the close of September ; 
their match days are Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, with an 
occasional ^^ bye/' and the grand annual tournament takes place in 
August, in the week following the Horse Show. 

The popularity of polo with the general public will depend not a 
little on the area selected for the lists ; and those in Dublin have 
fallen in very pleasant places, most accessible to the many, and 
encompassed with beautiful surroundings. For very soon after driv- 
ing into the Eastern Gate of the Phoenix Park, and passing Lord 
Gough's noble equestrian presentation in bronze, your Jehu will 
diverge ofF the main bisecting avenue of the Park into a grassy 
track, and in a few hundred yards you will find yourself in what 
are known as the nine acres, with a half-mile gallop before you, 
and boundless contiguity of shade, in a splendid avenue of elms, cotem- 
porary, it is said, with Tlie Lord Chesterfield, who wrote the 
naughty letters and filled the office of Viceroy here, and a bit of 
extremely well-kept and well-rolled old turf, which has many of 
the excellencies and elasticities of Ireland's famous pasture-lands; 
it is 300 yards long by 150 wide, has railings on one side for spec- 
tators, with two-foot boarding underneath to keep the ball in. 

As a matter of course, the garrison of Dublin gravitates towards 
polo as if by necessity — Guards, Line, Cavalry, Artillery, and Staff; 
and ic is a curious coincidence that, while soldiers have been singularly 
unlycky in their aims at red-coat racing prizes, they have monopolised 
most of the polo gifts. Thus, not to go back too far, I may men- 
tion that the Royal Fusiliers (7th) won the Cup in 1878; the 
7th Hussars, in 1879; ^^ Scots Greys, in 1880 ; while the 5th 
Lancers are the present holders of the coveted and much-debated 
distinction. 

Polo has its perils as well as its triumphs, and the Dublin 
ground has witnessed both in a tremendously hard match between 
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Carlow and the All Ireland clubs. Mr. Watson, /^^, had his leg 
broken ; Captain Watson, fiU^ nearly lost his eye, and one sad 
cypress garland is interMroven among the laurels of the lists. 

Among the crack players in Ireland just now, may be mentioned 
Captain Watson, of the 13th Hussars, son of the well-known 
Carlow M.F.H. ; Mr. Geoffrey Hone, famous in the Meath and 
Ward Union hunting-grounds as well as between flags. Mr. 
Hudson, of Indian as well as of Irish rhtommie ; Captain HoUway 
Steeds, Captain Spicer, and Mr. Jones, of the 5th Lancers. The 
game played on Saturday, the 6th of May last \dies nefastus)^ will 
be sadly memorable in the archives of the Club, for just after the 
players had separated, and gone off to dress for their dinner engage- 
ment, the foulest murder, that has disgraced Ireland and civilisation, 
was committed in the Phcenix Park, close to the Vice-regal Lodge, 
and not many hundred yards from the Polo Pavilion ; and, as a 
matter of history, it may be mentioned that Mr. W. T. Stewart, 
the Hon. Secretary of the Club, met Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. 
T. Burke, on their last fateful walk, and exchanged friendly greets 
ings with the latter gentleman, who was much liked throughout 
Irish society. 

The sides on this occasion VTere — for the military, Messrs* 
Watson, Spicer, King and Jones; for the civil side, Messrs. 
Stewait, Jameson, Hone, and Steeds. The former won after a good 
contest 

The All Ireland Polo Club are rigidly strict about the height of 
all ponies, and insist upon remeasurement when — doubt exists — in the 
shoes they play in, and one or two ponies that had gained name and 
fame in England failed to pass under the All Ireland standard. 

As in the hunting field, so in the polo practice-grounds, men of 
all weights and calibres are to be found joined in the milie. 
Major Malone, who plays for Westmeath, is probably the most able- 
bodied polo performer out, but he has overcome, with great appa- 
rent success, the difficult task of finding ponies that can gallop under 
seventeen stone odd. Captain Howard, A.D.C., who does battle for 
his regiment the i6th Lancers, is another signal instance of welter 
prowess. Of course every year the difficulty of finding miniature 
racehorses of some substance, with the tempers of angels and the 
handiness of ladies'-maids, becomes greater, but the West of 
Ireland, where Newton le Willows was greatly rtpandu among 
the small nag mares of Connaught, has as yet proved fairly equal to 
the occasion. It is said that a selection of ^^ All Irelanders" are 
bound for Hurlingham, to try conclusions in an international 
tourney, and that Messrs. Watson, Hone, Spicer, Jones and 
Hudson will be the champions of the Green Isle. To an Irishman 
the honour of planting polo among the Antipodeans is, I believe, due. 
I refer to Major St. Q^^'^^*'^) ^^ ^^ ^^^^ Hussars ; and, it is said, 
that nothing but the difficulties and expenses of pob transit have 
prevented the Australians fW>m measuring their strength with the 
Mother Land teams. 
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Polo, like hunting, generates racing and chasing {sui generis)^ 
and the *^ qualified " polo performer now takes his place along with 
the ** qualified" hunter, though probably far more honestly and sin- 
cerely. The Guards set the example last year by giving a charm- 
ing semi-pfivate meeting in Woodlands Park (Lord Annaly's), and 
at Cork Park Races, last month, they presented a very coveuble 
objet dart for Polo Ponies, that fell to the prowess of Mr. Wolfs 
(of the Scots Greys) pony. 



BORNEO AND ITS WILD SPORT. 

Owing to the matted and impenetrable jungle which covers all the 
northern parts of Borneo, this island is less known to the English 
than any in the world, save, perhaps, New Guinea alone. And yet 
a large part of it, marked under the name of British Borneo on 
the map, is still under the British flag, and will probably turn out 
in days to come, if not in our time, not only a fine fiela for sport, 
but one of the most important of our colonies, especially as regards 
its mineral wealth and agricultural produce. In comparative size 
it is more than twice that of Great Britain, and, with the excep- 
tion of Australia, is the biggest island on the globe. Hence it may 
be many years before its great resources and promised wealth are 
actually in working order ; and, unless the current of emigration 
takes a turn in that direction, we can see no probability of this 
valuable possession being turned to account, except, indeed, a stream 
of Chinamen — inde&tigable, persevering, and hardworking as they 
undoubtedly are — ^is turned on in sufficient force to act as pioneers 
to a wealthier, though less hardworking, race of British settlers. 

The difficulties in pursuit of sport to be encountered in a visit to 
Borneo we do not hesitate to say are many, and of hx greater variety 
than one would meet with in most other parts of the world ; and 
these, no doubt, are due to the extensive and dense nature of the 
jungle, which at present covers so large a portion of the island. 
Then there is the great distance to be travelled by sea before 
the place in question is reached ; and this long journey is in no way 
alleviated by the comfort one expects to find on board steamers 
professing to accommodate passengers who are booked for so long 
and fatiguing a voyage. This looked-for comfort is certainly not to 
be found beyond Singapore — at which point *^ Adieu" must be said 
to the P. and O., Messagerie Maritime, and to the less luxurious 
accommodation of the East India or Adam Holt's line. 

The present Rajah possesses a small steamer, called the '^ Rajah 
Brooke" after his own renowned predecessor the White Rajah; 
but her tonnage being small, commodity is hardly to be expected, 
although she is certainly kept in a far cleaner state than any other 
of the regular coast boats. Besides, the ^^ Rajah Brooke " only runs 
to Kuching, the capital of his small presidency Sarawak ; and the 
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sport to be procured in that direction cannot be compared to that 
obtained with far greater facility on the northern and eastern coasts 
of the island. The general trafEc, therefore, for both passengers and 
cargo is undertaken by two dirty little steamers named, respec- 
tively, the ''Royalbt" and ''Cleator/' which not only run from 
Singapore to Sarawak, but farther up the coast to the small but 
important British possession, Labuan Island, sixteen miles from 
Brunei, the so-called capital of British Borneo. From this port 
the ^' Royalist " proceeds round the north-eastern extremity to the 
fine harbour of Sandakan, at the entrance of which a small settle- 
ment is already springing up, and thence on to the various islands 
of importance throughout the Sooloo archipelago, as far as Sam- 
boangan, in Mindanao. 

But the greatest and worst of its disadvantages affecting white 
men visiting this country is ill-health in some serious form or other ; 
nor can the strongest constitution be sure of avoiding the numerous 
disorders, due to a hot sun, damp atmosphere, and malarious ex- 
halation. Within several miles of the coast, round most of the 
finest harbours, and marking the positions of the mouths of all rivers 
and streams, lie deep fringes of mangrove swamp, where dysentery, 
malaria, jungle and intermittent fevers are prevalent ; and a dis- 
ordered liver, attributable to bad food, excesses of diet, or a general 
want of fresh provisions, is the sad lot of by far the great majority 
of Europeans. 

Good water, too, in many places is hard to get, especially such as 
is uncontaminated by the natives, who are the very reverse of 
cleanly in their habits, and who pollute its purity at every turn ; hence 
the custom of substituting and imbibing alcoholic liquors is too often 
indulged in by most residents in that and other hot climates. 

The hunter who goes to Borneo with a view of procuring big 
game will, we fear, be somewhat disappointed on that point. Ele- 
phants, no doubt, are to be found there, but in no great numbers ; 
and as yet they are chiefly confined to the northern and eastern 
parts of the island. 

The residents believe, and there is some ground fof their belief, 
that these animals are now on the increase in certain parts of Borneo. 
It is generally believed that they were originally introduced in a tame 
state by the first East India Company for purposes of cultivation, and 
consequently of civilisation as well. Many are of opinion, however, 
that in reality they were indigenous to the island, some previous 
Sultan of Sooloo, or perhaps of Brunei itself, having kept them for 
his own use, just as the kings of Siam and Burmah keep them in 
the present day ; but how they originally came there is a subject of 
much controversy, and will probably continue to be so for all time 
to come. 

It is on this question that the distinguished naturalist, Wallace, 
dwells so instructively in the able work which records his own 
observations in these waters. That they are of the Asiatic or 
Indian species is considered a certainty, verified not only by the 
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shape of the skulls produced, but hy the general description given by 
the few sporting residents, who hare made that a subject for studj. 
A marked difference between the African and Asiatic de|^ants 
not universally known, is to be found in the formation of Aeir 
skulls. To a close observer, no dotibt, the ear, or perhaps the teeth 
would at once explain from which of these continents the -mimal 
had been transported. But the external appearance of the African 
animals head is rounded in form, and decidedly convex, or helmet- 
shaped, which renders it almost impenetrible to a'bullet,-fired imme- 
diately in front of it; while the ^hape and conttmr of -the dcuU 
possessed by the Asiatic elephant is pymmidical, anguha-, and quite 
concave about the from ; this fatter formation heing reeogmscd wd 
jicted upon by all sportsmen, who naturally select the holW of the 
iorehead as the target at which they shodd ahn, inwkr tfaat-dieir 
;projectile may penetrate at once to thelnain. ft is, howerer, but 
.a small target compared with the massive skull, and, during the 
excitement that so often prevails «t such a time, is ^ no means an 
«asy mart 

An instance of the colossal frontage of bone, by which the head 
of an African elephant is so well protected, may here be net con- 
sidered out of place. Not very long ago, doubtless within the tvcol- 
Icction of many of the readers of * Bailf s Magazine,^ an instance 
occurred in England which painfully illustrated the above descrip- 
tion, and tested the bullet-resisting powers of an elephant^ skull. 
An African specimen, on view for some time at' the £xeter Ohaoge, 
called by its exhibitor « Chunce," and whose skeleton is still to 4x5 
seen, preserved in the Museum of the Royal College of Sur^ons, 
was considered as unsafe and consequently dangerovs; not,4n this 
case, owing shnply to the occasional outbursts of temper dispbyad 
rflate bjr our African pet « Jumbo,*' imt owing to a decttied attack 
of insamty, considered incurable and only to be extiaguifhed widi 
4he life or the beast itself. The question -then arose as to*the best 
available means by which «' Chnnee^' should meet ks death in « 
manhef I^^t painful to the animal itself. It was evenHually decided 
that a firing party of soldiers should kill itwitfi a con cc a tia ted volley, 
as they do when called upon to carry out capital puntshsient^in tine 
of war. The animal was prepared^ and the volley delivered, widioat, 
however, acting with the desired eSect ; ^reloading their rifles, mote 
shots were fired again at the forehead of the poor brute ; who So the 
last refused to succumb, until eventually despatched by a bdl de- 
livered in the region of its heart. This act of ignorance as to the 
anatomy of the African head, was severely commented upon^l^ the 
<<vox populi,*' and many articles appeared in the various news- 
papers for some time after the deed 4iad been done. 

While on. a visit to Elopura, a small settlement now daSyJa- 
creasing in size, situated at the entrance of -the fine and'oxiensive 
harbour of Sandakam, we -met a petty -native .chief >who had 4tiUed 
no less Uian six elephants with his *own 4iand i but wheth er 4kc 
pedbrm^ this great 4eat /With -some ^ tfearm b or r owed nfortthe 
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purpose, or, as is more probable, by the native mode of spearing 
them in the belly, and then tracking the wounded animal and 
spearing it ^^in when an opportunity is repeated, deponent 
sayeth not. The latter, however, is by far the most general plan, 
although the identical elephant-gun that Sir Samuel Baker used so 
successfully in his famous African travels, and is best known to the 
public as "the Baby,'* was at that time actually in the possession of 
his excellency the Governor of Borneo, Good firearms are very 
,9carce articles among the natives, who are mostly too poor to possess 
more weapons than their national kris and a single spear. Moreover, 
.few of them are to be trusted with the loan of so valuable an instru- 
ment as a good gun. An elephant thus wounded by spears of the 
hunter is often followed for several days before it eventually suc- 
cumbs to the many wounds given by its untiring and relentless 
pursuers. 

Kotwithstandiog the denseness of the undergrowth in the vast 
forests that cover the north-east of Borneo, like Caesar of old the 
elephants seem to be iirst-rate engineers in making for themselves 
open paths through all obstruction, choosing the higher grounds 
generally for these curious imitations of civilised power. By this 
custoni they unwittingly render themselves more accessible' to the 
only real enemy they possess in so secure a retreat; for it may 
isafely be assumed that man, and probably man alone, m^Ves them 
"his prey. For woodcraft, in all its branches, there could be no 
jbetter school in the world for the Malay hunters than the jungle in 
^Vvhich they are born and bred. Andf apt pupils they can prove 
themselves to be when compelled to rely on their own resources j 
otherwise, more indolent, self-satisfied, taissez-aller children of 
iiature it would be hard to find, either in the wildest parts of Africa 
^^r aqiongst the now nearly extinct tribes of the northern states of 
yVqierlca. 

But to return to our big game. It b a curious fact that there are 

few of the feline race of any size in this end of Borneo. Tigers 

are rare in the northern parts, but far more numerous in the sout;hern 

'^extremities: a rencontre with the leopard, too, is an unusual 

xkcurrence. The two-horned rhinoceros, also, a specimen of which 

js occasionally killed, is also found in the same haunts with the bison 

pr jvild cattle peculiar to Borneo. Nor must the Malay sambur be 

^omitted; — all these animals frequenting the feeding grounds together 

'with the elephants, and often in herds of considerable size. The 

true crocodile, in its largest dimensions, ii^habits the numerous rivers 

Ipf Borneo i but, from the frequent way in which * the elephants 

appear to cross and recross the very stream's occupied by tTiese 

I brutes, it m^y be inferred that even tne baby elephant is looked on 

as being too massive a prey to be attacked with impunity, protected 

^ajw^ys, as It is sure to.be, by so fond and formidable a parent as the 

^JWC wovcs in tinie of iieed. 

Oh nrst visiting the neighbourhood of Sanclakan, at (he suggestion 
•of one of the leading residents, wc off<?re3 a reward of one qollar to 
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the native who would show us the fresh impression of an elephant's 
footmark, and five dollars to the man who would take us directly 
within shot of one ; but the ofFer did not produce any satisfactory 
results. 

We were then huntine on the rivers, and visiting feeding grounds, 
which were partially cleared patches of sword grass, a fevourite 
pasture for the many herbivorous animals that come to graze on it 
during the cool hours of the night, and which retire for the day to 
the quiet and shady seclusions of the deepest parts of the surrounding 
cover, in which shelter they rest till night comes round again. 

It is one of the leading characteristics of the wandering and 
broken-up tribes of the Malay race to select a small portion of the 
jungle most suitable for their few and frugal requirements, where 
the soil is naturally most productive, and, above all, where they are 
conveniently close to water on which their canoes can travel. Con- 
sequently, most of these settlements are situated on the banks or 
mouth of a stream, and there these wanderers remain until they are 
driven out by more powerful neighbours, or by the scourge inflicted 
by some loathsome and infectious disease, when they again move to 
seek a safer and a healthier spot. In the clearings made by these 
changes does the game resort, and here, then, must the hunter wait 
if anxious to obtain a shot. The best chances are afforded either by 
twilight (early morning being preferable), or by the uncertain light 
of the moon, flickering, it may be, through the high branches of 
gigantic trees. Early hours possess the double advantage of an 
improving light, for then a better aim may be taken, and during the 
daylight that succeeds the game may be more safely followed up, or 
a wounded animal recovered. But in the evening, the twilight being 
of so short a duration, a close shot is seldom to be obtained before 
the gloom of night sets in, and then tracking in the dark, or even 
looking for a wounded beast under such circumstances, is rarely 
successful, and is certainly neither safe nor pleasant work. 

So far as our own experience enabled us to judge, we noticed 
that elephants preferred the open rides and glades, situated, as a 
rule, on the higher lands, only seeking the swamps and low 
countrv for their drink and favourite food, or it may be to escape, 
by batning, from the persecutions of the noxious insects with which 
the jungle is alive ; a plague that by night tortures man and beast 
unremittingly. It is by night, of course, that the beasts of the forest 
chiefly come out to feed, travelling from one district to another, and 
roaming at large through their extensive dominion, taking every- 
thing in their course, and frequently bathing in the sea on their 
arrival at the coast-line. Seldom are they to be seen abroad during 
the daytime, taking as much care to avoid exposure in the open, and 
the discomfort occasioned by the intense heat of the sun, as if thev 
were governed by the same laws that keep the Turkish women such 
close prisoners, or the ladies of the Imperial household so completely 
secluded in their palace at Pekin. 

While employed in the work of a running survey, we had occasion 
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to land on the most easterly point of the whole island, ^^ Tanjong 
Unsang " by name, and here we came upon the fresh tracks of a 
full-grown female and her young. That they had been there but a 
few hours previous to our landing was quite apparent, otherwise the 
rising tide would have obliterated their tracks, which led from a 
moderately clear part of the jungle along the sand and down across 
the narrow white beach to the sea ; where, in the shallows of those 
transparent, clear, and inviting waters, they must have enjoyed their 
morning bath, totally devoid of all fear, and in blissful ignorance of 
our immediate presence. We, too, but for the sharks, crocodiles, 
and poisonous hydrophidae, or water-snakes, might have indulged in 
a morning swim, just as we always did in waters less dangerous ; 
but here it was not to be thought of. 

According to our calculations made at the time, the mother and 
her calf must have performed their ablutions about 5 o'clock that 
morning, previous to seeking the shade of the forest, for their day's 
siesta. A longer stay in that quarter might have enabled us to 
ascertain whether they were in the habit of visiting the seashore 
regularly, in order to bathe, or whether they preferred the fresh, but 
less cleanly, water of the rivers, to the briny wave itself, in which to 
enjoy their early douche. 

Very little ivory is to be procured from these animals, and that 
little is of a most inferior quality, if we can depend on the accounts 
given of it by the foreigners residing in this island. But they were 
not in the habit of hunting themselves, and few white people who 
have lived any time in this country seem to possess energy enough 
to devote their time to a sporting tour alone ; hence they probably 
form their ideas of the value of the ivory simply on statements 
brought to them by the hunters of the surrounding villages. 

There can be little doubt that, after the frequent disappointments 
and overwhelming discomforts which hunters undergo in these 
forests, the novelty of hunting begins to pall, and the possibility even 
of making so desirable a '* coup " as the killing of a rogue elephant, 
is neither sport nor reward sufficient to tempt the white man to face 
them, enervated as he soon becomes by this trying climate. 

The ivory here is not of much value ; to see it in perfection one 
should visit the grand collection displayed in the palaces of Bankok 
by His Royal Highness the King of Siam. Some of the sacred, and 
most of the royal war elephants in that country, cari^ tusks wonder- 
fully fine, and it is not an uncommon sight to see a fractured tusk, of 
unusually large proportions, spliced and strengthened by bands of 
metal, which are shrunk and neatly welded on, for use. as well as for 
ornament. On inquiry, we found the war elephants were used, in 
time of peace, for stacking the timber which forms so large and im- 
portant an article of export in that country, and that the teak, in its 
rough state, was floated down from the forests above ^^ Ayuthia ; ** 
these immense logs being hauled ashore, carried, and stacked almost 
entirely by elephants. Hence, if too great a weight was attempted 
by them, a broken tusk would be the inevitable result, a disaster soon 
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remedied by the splicing process described above, and vhich, when 
completed, proved the mended tusk to be of greater strength than it 
had been in its normal condition. 

It is, however, a foregone conclusion that the elephants of Pegu 
and Burmah, from which latter country the Siamese specimens were 
procured, are of finer dimensions, and carry better Jvory than the 
greater majority of their Asiatic brethren. 



CRICKET. 

The Inter-University match was not completed in time to admit 
of a full analysis in last month's ^ Baily/ and there was really too 
much of interest in connection with the game to warrant its treat- 
ment in anything but a careful style. The result fully bore out 
the calculations based on the performances of the two elevens in 
London ; but at the same time it must be admitted that the Oxford 
eleven, at the end of Tune, were quite a shadow of the team which 
made such a plucky nght with the Australians in the first match of 
their tour, it is singular how cricket form varies without any 
apparent reason, and certainly the records of this year will show few 
more noticeable changes than are to be found m the play of the 
Oxford eleven at the commencement and at the end of the season. 
Their bowling, it may be argued, was never at any time up to the 
average of a University team ; but in their earlier matches they gave 
undoubted promise of being at least a good batting side ; promise 
which, despite their respectable scores against Cambridge^ they never 
thoroughly fulfilled. They were unlucky, no doubt, in having two 
of the batsmen on whom they cpunted as the most reliable, Leslie 
and Walker, out of form when the time arrived for the great match 
of the year ; but, judging from the general state of the eleven in 
their two Metropolitan engagements, they were considerably below 
the best standard of University teams, and their play throughout 
the matcfi with Cambridge fully justified the general disbelief in 
their chances. Whetherj^/brtunately or not, there was no such 
surprise in store as in the previous year, when Messrs. W. (I. Pa^tter- 
son and A. H. Evans, coinointly, upset the certainty that everyone 
had regarded the game for Cambridge, and the match was won 
fairly on its merits. Oxford had the advantage always incidental to 
the winning of the toss, but the ground, despite the rain on the 
first morning, played well until the last, and practically it gave no 
real advantage to either side. Mr. £. D. Shaw, who learned his 
cricket at Forest School, Walthamstow, mainly helped to place 
Oxford in a good position at the outset, with a respectable total of 
165 ; but his score of 63 was by no means a stylish display, and 
decidedly inferior to some of the best batting shown on the other 
side. Cambridge had little tail to their eleven, but in the first 
innings their batting was very uneven, and as many as 1 8 1, out of 
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264. got from the bat^ came from two memherft of the eleven, Gu Bw 
Stadd the Captawi (k20)^ and P. J. T. Henery (61). The latter's 
auceess was the more sttrpriaing aa^ until the last, it was doubtfu} 
whether he would aecura a. place in the team ; and, indeed, this, was 
genemlly wKxpected, as he had not been tried in any of the later 
trial matches*. Mr» Gl Bv Studd had some luck during the course 
of bis long innings, but his betting was remadcably well timed, and, 
withrthe exception, of Mr. Yardley'a 130 fov Cambridge in 1872, 
his sGoie is the highest iccecdcd in an Inter-University match. At 
one time, during die second, inniag^ of Oxford, it looked as if they 
wouM put Caoifaridge in for vecy few runs ; but Mr. M. C. Kemp, 
who can never be accused of want of pluck,, entirely altered the 
aspect of the game, and his S2 was quite equal in merit to any 
disph^ of batting diving the gaasc* Whether Oxford would under 
any ciscumatances have been able to prevent their opponents making 
the 148 they wanted to win m doubtful ^ but at least they might 
have imde a better show had what little bowling they possessed 
been better handled. The policy of keeping on so long two fost 
bowlcrs> like Mbsscs^ Robinson and Peake,. one incapable of any 
great amount of endauance, the other at times very erratic, would 
always be open to criticism ; but to keep them on without a change 
until nearly all the runs were got was altogether inoq>licable, more 
cspecnlly as rune were coming from them at an average of two per 
over* A strain prevented Mr. G.^ B. Studd going in a second time, 
and his absence might have been of great sdvanta^ to Oxford had 
the game been in any way in doubt. As it was, Mr. C. T. Studd 
(69), Mr» F. £* Lacey (39^ not out), and Hon. M. B. Hawke (30X 
all got excellent sight cxf the Oxford bowling, and the first-named, 
though he was at forst a little imeasy, played with an amount of 
confidence which had been ku:kiog in his few more recent perform- 
ances in London. Cambridge won easily b^ seven wickets, and on 
the fona shown in this mat^ there was quite this difference in the 
two elevens. In the howling, Mr. R. C. Ramsay, whose slow 
roond-arm bowling bad proved so effective at Cambridge, more 
particubrty against the Australians, proved a great disappointment ; 
bat Mr. C. T. Studd was very superior to any other bowler on 
etcher side, and though, with his exception, there was no one who 
ooold be caQed at all first-dass in th» department, as well as in the 
batting, Cambridge had an obvious advantage. For Oxford^ Mr. 
Peaks— usefol at times when the ground is at all bumpy — ^was the 
most ancccssful with the ball, but bis seven wickets were got at a 
very heavy cost of 147 runs, and, estimated by his class, the Oxford 
bowlii^ was painfoUy weak. What was the object of the Oxford 
Captain in keeping Messrs. Peake and Robinson on so long in the 
second innings it is difficult to tell, but Mr. J, Patterson, who could 
only have been allotted the eleventh place in the team on sosae 
vepvtation for bowling, was never tried at all after the first innings ; 
and, mdeedy the management of the Oxford side throughout may 
safdy be characterised as fiuilty. The Oxonians did not improve 
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their chances by having three of their best batsmen run out when 
they went in a second time ; but it is unlikely whether anythmg 
they could have done would have materially aiFected the result. 
In fielding, Messrs. Leslie and G. B. Studd were the bright particular 
stars of the two elevens ; but a comparison, even in this department 
too, was all to the advantage of Cambridge. More than one mistake 
was made by the Oxford wicket-keeper, and in this respect the 
Cantabs were decidedly fortunate. Indeed, it is not often that a 
University eleven is so far favoured as to have so expert a stumper 
as Mr. C. W. Wright proved himself to be this year. 

The results of the matches between the Gentlemen and the 
Players at the Oval and Lord's were so different, with but very 
slight changes in the composition of the teams at the two grounds, 
that the form was somewhat puzzling. Excepting that at Lord's 
Messrs. Royle, P. H. Morton, G. B. Studd and G. Leatham took 
the places of Messrs. Read, Rotherham, W. H. Patterson, and 
Tylecote, who had figured on the Surrey ground, the elevens which 
represented the Gentlemen were identical. Shrewsbury, Selby, 
Scotton and Fothergill, too, were substituted at Lord's for Read, 
Midwinter, Hill and Peate, though the last-named was unable to 
play owing to a sprain suffered at the Oval. On the whole, the 
twenty-two who fought out the first match at Kennington were a 
trifle the stronger, but the result of the first match was altogether 
reversed in the second. The choice of innings, as in the case of the 
match between the Australians and the Gentlemen of England, is 
at times a most important factor in determining the issue of a 
cricket match ; but though they won the toss on die Surrey ground, 
the Players did not derive anything like the advantage that might 
have been expected of them when they went in first, and the 
Gentlemen did better than they could have anticipated to get them 
out for such a comparatively small total as 135. The rain made th^ 
wicket a little slow on the first day, but there was little excuse for 
the collapse of the later batsmen on the Gentlemen side, and it 
would have been difficult to persuade any one, looking at the names 
of the team, that they could have made such a poor show. Mr. 
A. P. Lucas was in altogether two hours and three-quarters for 20 ; 
but, taken on the whole, the batting was much below the reputation 
of the players engaged, and it would have been considered almost 
incredible that even the last seven wickets of such a team could 
have been secured for an aggregate of only 14 runs. As it was, the 
batting of the Gentlemen altogether presented an extraordinary 
improvement on the Marylebone ground to that shown at the Oval, 
and indeed it is not easy to account for the freedom which marked 
the play of some of the Gentlemen at Lord's in comparison with 
the nerveless exhibition in the previous game. In all probability, 
had a little more care been shown at the commencement of the 
second innings of the Gentlemen at the Oval, they might have been 
able to avert defeat. In analysing the play of the Amateurs and Pro- 
fessionals at the present time, it must be conceded that there is all 
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round none of the inequality which used to exist, and that the 
Gentlemen cannot now claim the superiority which for such a long 
period has undoubtedly been theirs. As the wicket was very much 
Aster than at the outset, under ordinary circumstances the Gentle- 
men ought really to have been worth the total of 225 they required 
to win ; and had some of the earlier batsmen been a little less 
reckless, it is quite possible that the result might have been reversed. 
The loss of three of their best wickets for only 8 runs, on the 
second evening, altogether destroyed their chances, and this prac- 
tically decided the result. Lord Harris (43), Messrs. Hornby (54)9 
and A. G. Steel (25) tried hard to redeem the falling fortunes of 
their side, but the effort, unfortunately, came too late. They were 
helped, too, in some measure by the accident which deprived the 
Players of Peate's bowling, but Flowers, who made his first appear- 
ance against the Gentlemen on this occasion, proved a most efficient 
substitute, and his arm really decided the victory at the close. 
There was little- need for Lockwood to have recourse to his services 
in the first innings, but when he came on in the second he quickly 
disposed of the last four wickets ; and, on the whole, his cricket was 
decidedly the best feature on the side of the Players. Mr. Rother- 
ham's &st bowling was of comparatively little use, and though Hill 
came off well, in the first innings of the Grentlemen, to the tune of five 
wickets for 30 runs, as is mostly the case on the Surrey ground, the 
bulk of the work was done by the slow bowlers. The Puyers won, 
with plenty in hand, by 74 runs, but the triumph, it must be 
admitted, was robbed of much of its lustre by the hollow defeat they 
had to endure a few days later at Lord's. The conditions of the 
two games were very dissimilar, but it could hardly be said in either 
case that the result was a fluke. The Players were naturally not 
seen at anything like their best with Peate away and certainly no 
£|st bowler on the side worthy of the name. On his form at the 
Oval, Hill, who would hardly have played had Morley been able to 
bowl, might well have been asked, and Crossland would have been 
infinitely superior to Fothergill, whose credentials for such a match 
were altogether open to doubt. We have strong opinions on the 
subject of the legality of Crossland's delivery, but, as no one seems 
to question his fairness in a practical form, it must be inferred that no 
official protest is likely to be lodged ; and under these circumstances 
it is not easy to comprehend why he has not been allowed to figure 
in some of the more important fixtures in London. Though we 
have every desire to give all the full credit they deserve for their 
brilliant performance to Messrs. A. P. Lucas and C. T. Studd, 
Peate's bowling was sadly missed, and the Players did not show in anv 
way the sameTlash in the field that characterised them at the Oval. 
The feat of Messrs. Lucas and C. T. Studd in this match is not 
likely to be forgotten in a hurry. The score was at 32 when they 
became partners, and when they were at last separat^ it had been 
raised to 236. To put on 204 runs, as these two batsmen did, 
would be accounted at any time a great exploit, but in the best 
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matcK of the ^ear it» ifierit was much enhanced, and their rtwtt 
is tbe Highest of the kind stn<% the fixture was firse origifisted in 
1833. The history of thes^ meetings onl^ sttows two occasions on 
which two scores of over a hundred have been made in one innings 
for the Grentlemen, and all distinetion is due tb the two bacsnca 
named for a very unusaal occteitence. It wses generally fkncied 
that the Players, though they wcfTe fliced bv a long score of 374, 
would, in their turn, run up a lai^e total; but they did not shape 
well a^inst the bowling of Messrs^ C. T. Studd, A. O. Steely and 
P. H. Morton, the last of whom, on this year's form, is a moie 
reliable fast bowler than Mr. Rotherham, and fixe score of 163 would 
generally be considered as less than they were really wmth« Tbnka 
to Ulyett (56), Barnes (52), and Shrewsbtiry {47, not out)-, they 
made a much better show when they went in a seeond time, but 
they were only able to put the Oeiftieffiviv in with 77 10 win, and 
this nuitiber w^s got without difStuDfr for the loss of only two baiy- 
meti. As the elevens were composea, the Gentlemen won fiiirly on 
thehr merits, as they might have done, going in fim as ^ey did^ 
against the flill strength of the Players. Considering that they only 
meet once a vear on each 6f the two London ground^, it is much to 
be regretted tnat both games were not played out with almost, if not 
quite, the same elevens. An average struck from the two maothea^ 
as they were, shows an advantage to the Amateurs ; but we question 
whether at the present time there is any real preponderance on either 
side. 

The victories of the AuJitraliatts over Leicestershire and Noith- 
amptonshire could hardly have excited any real surprise, though the 
latter shire enlisted the services bf Alfred Shaw for the occasion. It 
was rather a matter for wonder, considering that the Australians have 
— wisely, we think-^rcfused to play any matches except on even 
terms, that the authorities at Northampton did not make an eflmt 
to secure a stronger team to oppose the Ccrfonies than any tbe 
county could produce. At Leicesf^ the effective slow lefit^and, 
round-arm bowling of Parnhafn, who took nine wickets for 68 nms, 
enabted the cottfity team to make something of a fight, and their defeat 
by 74 runs was in no wa^ a disgrace. On this occasfon the Awtra- 
lians had to go in immediately after & long and tiring railviray journey, 
and the ground, too, was in such a bad condition that long scores 
were out of the question. At NorthaAipton, though they had to meet 
Alfred Shaw, they found no one who was capable of givilvg them 
much trouble with either bat or ball, except iht brothers H. and C. 
Pigg, whilom of Cambridge University, both of whom batted well ; 
and their victory — by ^n innings and 80 runs-— was generally foreseen. 

't'he victory of the Australians over Middlesex, at Lord's, was not 
altogether une)cpetted, and, though the county was well repre- 
sented, the bowling on the Australian side was obviocrsly so much 
better, that, under any drcumstances, the Middlesex eleven wotdd 
have nad Botnt trouble to get the b^t of a team that had proved 
itself to be sd strong all round. Mr. C. T. Studd again showed 
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himself to be especially useful with ball a^ well as bat, but rain had 
made the wickets so treacherous oh the second day, that no one, on 
eithbr side, could make a long innings, and the totals on both sidbs 
were much lower than mi^ht have been anticipated. Murdoch Was 
able to make 51 while the ground was. in ^irly good order, but 
otherwise the scores were only small The wicket, indeed, he1()ed 
Spoftbrth and Garrett so much, that Middlesex, who were a strong 
batting'side, coiild only in their two innings make 104 and 91, and, as a 
consequence, the Australians had little difficulty in securing the vic« 
tory^ with eight wickets to spare. The result of the match with the 
Marylebone Club and Ground wocrld in all probability have been 
altogether different, apd as the game stood at the clo^e, there 
is every reason to believe that M.C.C. would have been able to 
reverse the defeat they suffered on the occasion of their one 
previous meeting, the memorable match in 1878, when the 
bowling of Spofforth and Boyle helped the Australians to beat a tery 
strong eleven of Marylebone in oiie day. Barnes and Flowek's were 
selected to represent the Ground, but otherwise the players who 
represented M.C.C. were almost identical with those who did battle 
for the Gentlemen against the Australians ; and indeed the likeness 
was so strone that tne match at Lord's was practically a return to 
that at the Oval. The fault which had been noticeable in the 
batting of the Amateurs on the Surrey ground was fortunately 
absent, and the success which attended the Marylebone eleven^ when 
they won the toss, would lead to the belief that had they gone fn first, 
and the usual order of going in been adhered to, the Australians 
would have found it much more difficult to win against the Gentle- 
men. Mr. Hornby's resolute, if rather lucky, hitting at the com- 
mencement of the Marylebone innings, in a small ivay, no doubt, 
had an effect on the Australian bowlers, but the batting, though 
still a little uneven, was a pleasing contrast to that shown at the 
Oval, and this, too, though rain on the second day cai/sed the 
wicket to be slow, and by no means easy. Messrs. Lucas and 
Studd, who only a week before had put on 204 runs, while together, 
foT the Gentlemen against the Players, again distinguished them- 
selves, and their partnership was productive of 106 runs. Mr. Studd's 
score of 114 was a worthy corollary to his excellent innings of 118 
at Cambridge, for the University against the Australians, and too 
much praise cannot possibly be awarded to certainly the best display 
of batting seen during the present season. Going in against such a 
long total as 302, the Australian batsmen, with the exception of 
Horan (42), could do little, and fortunately for them time did not 
admit of their completion of more than one innings. They had 
the worst of the wicket, and the bowling, particularly of Mr. 
C. T. Studd, who took four wickets for 16 runs, was so good 
that they had little chance of making at all a respectable score. 
Had the game been prolonged, they would have had to get 164 
runs to save defeat in an innings, and as the groimd played they 
would have found this a very difficult task. It is a little singular 
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that Barnes and Flowers, the two added men, should have both 
failed to score ; and, in &ct, whatever advantage Marylebone had 
at the close was due to the nine Amateurs. In point of fact, the 
result was calculated to afford considerable consolation to those who 
believed that the display of the Gentlemen against the Australian 
bowlers was hardly a &ir test of their powers. 
\ An interval of one day brings us once more to Lord's, to witness 
the fifty-eighth match between Eton and Harrow. Despite the 
exceptional interest attached to this year's meeting, from the fact 
that each school had won twenty-five times, the doings of both 
elevens had been so unpretending that hardly the same excitement 
was evinced in the probabilities of the play. Eton, though at first 
they gave promise, fi'om the number of old choices, of having a 
hiny good eleven, had not improved as they might have done, and, 
indeed, the latter portion of the remark is equally applicable to 
Harrow, who hardly fulfilled the promise at first entertained of them. 
They were unlucky, too, in, to a great extent, losing the services of 
their most likely bowler. Lord Athlumney, owing to ill-health, and, 
considermg that he was practically lost to them in bowling for the 
match, the supporters of Harrow certainlv did not look forward to 
the result of the game in the most hopeful way. What luck there 
was during the match was certainly on the Harrow side, and they 
had on both days not only the best of the wicket, but also of the 
light. The Eton bowling was only moderate, and their fielding by 
no means up to the best standard of this match, so that Harrow 
had a hit chance of scoring. With the exception of the Captain, 
the Hon. E. W. Ward, and D. G. Spiro, the batting at first was 
rather disappointing, but some good hitting towards the close by 
T. Greatorex (48), and H. H. Stewart Brown (26), enabled them 
to reach the very creditable total of 187. Eton did, perhaps, a 
little better than was expected, judging by their form against Win- 
chester, to make 140 against some fair bowling and fielding, but the 
play, excepting that of H. W. Bainbridge, the Captain (32), and 
A. H. Studd (31), was only moderate. In Harrow's second innings 
R. MoncriefFe and Ward began so well that 40 was up without the 
loss of a wicket, but the ground after this began to play a little 
qucerly, and they were all out for 141. When Eton went in a 
second time they were in a dilemma, as with 189 to win there was 
no possible chance of winning, with every prospect of getting out. 
When four of the best wickets were down for 26, there seemed to 
be a certain victory for Harrow j but W. J. Cave (49), Hon. C. M. 
Knatchbull-Huggessen (16), and J. Hargreaves (25), one and all of 
them, played up with such pluck that the hopes of the Harrovians 
were not destined to be realised. When the game finished, Eton 
were lefi with 57 to win, and three wickets to fall, so that the 
match was drawn, with Harrow a little in hand, in the difficult 
state of the ground. The Etonians were to be conmtulated on the 
determined way in which they played up at the finish, when 
everything seemed against them; but, on the whole, we fiincy 
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that Harrovir would, in a majority of cases, prove to be the better 
eleven. In bowling, despite that Jardine's ^t round was fairlv suc- 
cessful, Eton were weak, though Richards, whom, notwithstandmg his 
ill-success, we are inclined to regard as one of the best all-round 
players on the Eton side, was unluckv. Sanderson, of Harrow, 
a medium-paced bowler, was perhaps tne best bowler in the two 
elevens, though he did not impress us so much as he seems to have 
done some of the critics. Ward and MoncriefFe played carefully for 
Harrow, and Cave, Bainbridge, Hargreaves, Studd, and Pemberton, 
though the last-named was out of luck, were the best batsmen of 
Eton. Crawley also showed some promise with the bat for Harrow^ 
but to our mind the most likely batsman in the twenty-two w^ the 
young Harrovian G. D. Spiro, who has plenty of hit in him, and if^ 
as we hear, he is going to Cambridge, is likelv to train on. Con- 
sidering the poor accounts that were given ot the play at the two 
schools, the form of the elevens generally, though there was dis- 
tinctly, as yet, no Hornby, Buller, Webbe, Lyttelton, or Studd, was 
better than was to have been expected. The fielding, though, was 
generally by no means up to what we are accustomed to see in 
public school teams, and on the whole the out cricket was certainly 
the worst feature of this match. 

The need of lengthy comment on some few contests of importance 
compel us, with regret, to be a little briefer than we could have wished 
in our glance at county matches. Throughout the month the weather 
was singularly unfavourable for what we may justly call the higher 
class of cricicet, and the heavy rains were altogether prejudicial to 
the display of consistent form. A long contmuance of slippery 
ground was unusually prolific of disasters to bowlers, and the memory 
of man can hardly recall such a long list of casualties of this kind* 
Certainly, in our own recollection, there has never been a time when 
so many cricketers were on the disabled list, and at one period 
Morley, Peate, Bates, Jones, and Barratt, owing to strains of one 
sort or another, were all temporarily incapacitated from cricket. 
As a natural consequence, the game can hardly be said to have been 
quite as interesting as usual, and the sides that have been the 
strongest in bowling have had distinctly the best of the luck. The 
Australians, during a great part of the month, were engaged in 
testing the strength of the Yorkshire eleven at different places. At 
least three of the five matches fixed with that county were set for 
decision in July, sdl three, too, in succession. When the names of 
the Australian team were first published, we ventured to predict that 
whatever might be their luck in their engagements with representa- 
tive English elevens, they would certainly be superior even to the 
best of our counties. The wickets have, up to the present time^ 
favoured their bowling, which has proved to be better than that of 
most of the teams thev have had to meet, and the results of their 
five matches with Yorkshire show a consistent advanuge, which 
makes their form very reliable. They have suflered materially of 
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late by the injury to Blackhaqa's hj^tid, and the loss of his services 
at the wicJcet cannot bp overrated. 0/ the five matches with 
Yorkshire they won three, and the other iyi(o ^ere drawn, certainly 
rather in their favour than against theqi, so that a deduction that 
they are, on the whole, better than the fpremost of our counties is 
not an un&ir one. On two ocqa^ions only, out of the twenty 
matches they have completed at the time o( writing, have they Had 
distinctly the worst of a drawn gan^e, and their record only shows 
the one defeat at the hands of the Cambridge University eleven. 

Lancash/re, ^vhose bowling has been helfied considerably by the wet 
wickets, ha/d a busy and fairly satis^ctpry m9nth, tboMgh Notts beat 
them at Nottingham, after a good match^ by 37 runs, easily defeating 
Middlesex, besidc^s having all the best of a drawn game with 
S.urrey, and none the worst of that with Yorkshire, for E. Lock- 
wood's benefit, at Sheffield. The performance of Mr. Hornby and 
Barlow, in putting on 180 r^m^ for tl^e first ^vicket against Middle- 
sex, at Lord's, has not been beatep in a county match for a long 
tiipe, and is consequently wortW pf particular notice ; but other- 
wise, except in so far as it has airected the bowlers, the play in the 
othi^r matches was robbed of much of its interest by the rain. 

Surrey, who have been recently altogether out pf luck in losing, 
to a great extent, the services of their two best bowlers, Jones and 
Barratt, were decidedly lucky in both their niatches in the North, as 
in each case they must have lost had time allowed. At Sheffield, 
^ideed, Yorkshire had only 9 ryxis to make to win, with all ten 
^viqkets to fall, and at Msuichester, against Lanca^ire, Surrey's 
position was only a triile more spcure, as at the finish they wanted 
.206 to win, .with only four of their worst wickets to f^ll. With a 
fairly strong eleven they beat Sussex qasily at Brighton ; but in the 
jeturn they sadly missed the bp^vling of Barratt, whom the Sussex 
batsmen have never been able to play as yet, and with, in addition, 
all the worst of the luck, they had to put up with a defeat bv six 
wickets. Their chances agaii^^t such a strong ba.tting side as 
represented Middlesex were never very great, par^cuTarly with 
Mr. Lucas and Barratt both .^way, but they made up ,a little 
/or their defeat on this occasion by a victory over ^ not very 
powerful eleven of Kent, at Maidstone, at the commencement of the 
/oUowing week, a result in a very great jneasure due to the .effective 
fowling of Mr. C. £• Horner, who, though identified of late years 
,mainly with Ketitj^ cricket, with the ^yvo brQihers Shifter, was, like 
them, born in $urrey. The breakdown of Jones materially inter- 
fered with the prospects of the Surrey eleven during July, but they 
jiave shown thrqiighout the season an ad yaf^qe on recent form, and 
the most satisfactory feature In their cricket of late has been the 
return to form of their Captain, Mr. John Shuter, ,who played some 
..yery f^ne innings (Juring Ust qionth. Tjvvo decisive defeats have 
4>|?en suffered by the Somersetshire eleven, ^t^e hands of Gloucester- 
^ire fmd Happpshiyre respectively, and dependent 9s it is mostly on 
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amateurs, it is open to doubt Mrhether at present Somersel^ire has 
•developed sufficient of really good cricket likely to be permanently 
available to warrant its effort to take rank among the first-class 
counties. On the form of the first match between Yorkshire and 
Lancashire at Sheffield, despite the absence of Mr. A. G. Steel from 
the latter, the two counties ought to be fwly well matched, and 
diere ought to be a good fijght between these two shires and Notts 
fiir the supremacy of the year. The easy victorv of Notts over the 
Gloucestershire eleven confirms the idea that tne latter are by no 
means so daqgerous as in fortper years, and certainly there is no 
aign At present that the superiority .so Jo^g enjoyed by the northern 
.CMmtifs is likely to be successfully di^Ut^ for soijofi time. 
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YACHTING AND BOWING. 

Tbotmh tbe-paai^nonth proved aomawhat^baEe of uapogfaat jraohiiiig .^ac^Ui 
tn the Thames, further afield there has been no Jack ofaport, and the pi^asent 
anonfth witnesses, as usual, the important annual gatherings held rouad about 
the Isle of Wight. The Royal London, whose •new elub«bouse at Ck>wss ia 
now eempleted, and will be of gmat aewioosto hiMtuds, bave,altesed the date 
<tf their entter nkatehea from the 7th to jLhe lith of August, when a steamer 
18 to follow the raess, while the-aohoonwrtaild yawl pdses are to be jailed for 
on the ath instant, as oiiginaUgr .anaoged. The.«Boyal YAeht ^uadron's 
programme is increased by raoes for steam yapbts, as Uie Vice-Commodore, 
Marqnis of Londonden^, ofiGnn 50^. for a raeeground .the Island, and 25/. for 
eieamevB under ninety tone, over .the ;old .Qiieen'fl :00ttiae. The Royal 
Tietoria'e bill as also ^itrengtbened .tyr a IQOl. .ptiae^ givsn by Sir Rioh^rd 
Sutton, for a -mateh eeund the Shambles and baok, for which jpaaels under 
flitytona areiuet eligible, ao the big craft ought to hafe.a.ohanc^. The 
Maggie, Mr. Warren of Liverpool's onek fifteen-tonner, whioh *he sent to 
▲meriea and had ao ^auieh trouble in getting through the hands of the 
Cuetom-heuseaathorities^aeeins to have had a pietty good .time of it in her 
matehes with native -iresselB. The Garl ^of DuMs's fine vessel, the Sevem, 
was lest on the llth uHimo ofif^i^o,. where his lord3hip was.oruiaing; 
fortunately all hands were saved. 

Ike Annual Sailing liaige Mateh, in whioh, the late Mr. Dodd used to take 
ao mueh -intereat, was as usual arare flte-day amongst the " toilers of the 
aea,'''and, but for the wind being rather ilight .and unattsady,. proved a great 
aueosas, ^peetators muatenog in vast numbers on board every variety of 
(mero-w kes) seaworthy ocaft. The estnea were not up to some previous 
aeaaens, wad, owing toaome eathiieisatiolortter>on biasing away at an awkward 
tnement, "the topeaileraataried aooner than was intended after the stuQipies, 
and were,ef eouese, seen down on the inp^of .^thern. jlt the Nore lightship, 
mikme the vessels rounded, jm a o e idon t, which might have hsen .serious, 
•eourred to tiie Fvaness, fiast boat round. A tug had made laat.to the light- 
idiip, and FianesB, aailed elosefer the turn, jean atcaight into. her, .oanying 
«way ^he funnel wdpasity mueh awe^iag her Aeaks, besides dsmajging her 
•ewn gear so muehasitolose all QhaBoe.0f winning, whieh at the.timaaeem«d 
pntty-roey. EwantnaHy Mr. H. \7. .Martia'a .Whimhasl took -^tot prise 
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amongst the ^tops," and Duohess of Kent (&Ir. T. G. Simmons) in the 
stampies. 

The Boyal Mersey Club's menu looked uncommonly well with an entry 
like Yanduara (Mr. S. Clark), Samcana (Mr. J. Jameson), Erycina, Fyfe*s new 
ninety-tonner, owned by Mr. A. Allan of the fiimous Transatlantic steamship 
line, and last, least, though greatest, because victorious, the forty Annasona» 
a quari^te which made a fine race for Her Majesty's Cop, and considering 
that it was a fair sailing day, with a moderately strong true breeze, Annasona*8 
achievement was a great one, as she fairly held her own with the big cutteni 
— the match was open to all rigs, but one-stickers had it all to themselves. 
Erycina was manifestly not fit for racing, her canvas sadly wanting stretching, 
as is generally the case with new vessels. Still, Yanduara and Samoena had 
not the same excuse, and as the forty got home well within hail of themr 
and in firont of Erycina, the performance was a great one, Annasona, of 
course, winning the principal prize easily, and Yanduara taking the second, 
a cup presented by the High Sheriff of Lancashire, and originally intended 
for the twenties, which did not filL Annasona trying her luck to such 
good purpose against the big ships, the forties* race was confined to the 
Marquis of Ailsa's Sleuthhound and Silver Star (Mr. M. Murray). Of this 
couple the former proved an easy winner. The next day the three crack 
nineties met again, but the weather, after commencing in a promising 
fitshion, turned out sadly disappointing, the wind dying right away, and, in 
spite of the course being shortened, the match was not finished until the 
next morning, when, after a tedious interval of lying at anchor, Samcena got 
home first. The forties had, of course, much the same luck, but their 
match did not prove quite so prolonged an affair, though Sleffthhound'a 
defeat of Annasona was a bit of a fluke. 

The Clyde sports commenced with a goodly entry for the Queen's Cup, al 
rigs being represented — Miranda and Lenore, schooners ; the new Erycina 
and old Neva, cutters ; and a solitary yawl. Daphne (Mr. Wm. Pearoe). The 
new cutter had to give time to all the fleet, and managed to do it pretty 
easily, Miranda taking second prize. On the second day there was even a 
better card; Yanduara and Samoena being added to the list of starters, and 
this time they showed the way nearly all day, Yanduara eventually winning, 
and Miranda taking the prize for the next rig. Annasona and Sleuthhound 
had another good race to themselves, the former winning, and pretty easily, 
at the end. The Mudhook bill of hie was of course pretty much a repliea 
of the Great Northern Club's one, as far as entries were concerned, and 
began well with an excellent lot for the chief prize, aU rigs being repre- 
sented. The three crack cutters, Yanduara, Samcena and Erydna, the 
schooner Miranda, with the latest accession, Lenore, to maintain the credit of 
two-masters, and Daphne as a representative of the betwixt^and-betweeners. 
Nothing in the way of entries, however, could atone for an unsatisfaotoiy 
day, which, beginning in the most tantalizingly favourable manner, shunted 
to a calm with rain to follow. Erycina beat the rest of the cutteni after a 
stem chase, which had lasted as long as the wind held true, Miranda taking 
the first prize, and amongst the forties Sleuthhound scored off Annasonai 
Silver Star finishing a good third. Amongst the ten-ton division the meetii^ 
of Buttercup and Yerve attracted a good deal of attention, Mr. Hewitt's boat 
having scored so many victories in all sorts of company and every sort of 
weather. This time, however, in a true, fiairiy-heSd breeze, Mr. Wylie's 
Yerve was too much for him, winning, after a fine match, by nearly ten 
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xuimitefl. Both boats were admirably sailed, but on a wind Yerre seemed 
to liaye all the best of it right through. 

The Royal Clyde began with a flukey match for all rigs, the cracks akeady 
mentioned again contesting, and the cutters showed to advantage through- 
ont, although the breeze was so shifty as to disappoint the most knowingest 
of helmsmen. At one time Erycina, then Samoena, and finally Yanduara, by 
a lucky turn, got the tenace, though with a little change of luck either of the 
trio, or perhaps Miranda, might haye forged ahead at the critical moment. 
Amongst the forties, Silyer Star showed up unusually formidable, but in the 
end Annasona was recorded the winner, and Yenre beat Buttercup again. 
On the next day the great race lay between the three big cutters and 
Miranda, until the last ran aground, and Samoena got the prize, Annasona 
winning in her class, and Buttercup turning the tables on Yerve. 

The three big cutters were again to the fore at Bangor, where the Boyal 
Ulster Club arraoged a two days' meeting. Samoena having crossed the line 
too soon was out of the match, and Erycina was just not good enough ta 
interfere with Yanduara^s chances, the cutter getting home first, but not 
within her time of the crack schooner Miranda, which took first prize, and 
Yanduara the second. Annasona again beat Sleuthhound, and of the 
twenties, Mr. G. M. Cawse*s Alethea got in ahead of Lenore and Freda. The 
same quartette, consisting of three cutters and the schooner, were engaged 
on the following day, when Samoena appeared to greater advantage, going 
away properly and doing, for her, unusually well in the strong breeze, 
winning handsomely firam Erycina, Yanduara and Miranda. Another 
meeting between Sleuthhound and Annasona resulted in another score to 
the latter. The Boyal Alfred Club, in spite of the best intentions, had but a 
poor show, Samoena and Annasona being the only competitors for their chief 
prize. The wind was good enough for the big ship to appear to advantage^ 
and eat away so far that the gallant forty gave up, leaving Samoena to win aX 
her leisure. On the next day matters did not mend, Annasona sailing over 
for the prize of her class. The Royal St. George's Club were fairly lucky as 
to weather, and with Samoena, Erycina and Miranda in the chief race a good 
match came off, Samoena getting home first, but not far enough ahead of 
Miranda to prevent the crack schooner taking first prize. Annasona again 
beat Lord Ailsa's Hound, and Mr. Cawse's Alethea scored another win in 
the twenty class firom Lenore, Freda and Yespa, all notable vessels of their 
tonnage. 

Bowing matters are'stagnant in England, and perforce we must open with 
the doings of a Colonial, Laycock, who, after making but a poor show at 
Putney in the Chinnery Competition, wherein Largan rowed him to a stand- 
still, managed on the 3rd ultimo to beat B. W. Boyd very easily on the Tees. 
This was a remarkably sudden change of form, and Laycock's opponents did 
not hesitate to accuse him of questionable proceedings. The results, however, 
are &irly susceptible of more charitable, though may be equally just explana- 
tion. No doubt, when meeting Largan, Laycock underrated his opponent, 
and on that day he certainly was not as fit as possible. His defeat doubtless 
made him more careful than ever to be in the best possible fettle when he 
met Boyd, and the progress of the race showed that he was then in perfect 
condition, Boyd, in spite of a good start, being rowed down with com- 
parative ease. Layoock has worked so gallantly, and generally with so much 
success upon English waters, that he may surely be forgiven, if for once he 
show himself not more than mortal, and with pardonable though foolish 
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conceit underrate an opponent like Largan. Whether Wallaae Boae arrive 
ere long in England or nO| it Boems unlikely that he would find muck to do 
over here. Boyd would probably decline to row him, and a challenga to 
Lazgan looks like the on^ profitable result of a visit. Hanlan is still on the 
sick list; W. EUiott, once a North-country tower of strengthy hasi it seems^ 
refbaed to contend against the curiously unlucky Courtney in the States, 
and, altogether, profossional rowing is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Apropos of professionals, it is perhaps not correct to allude to the Hilkdale 
crew, who arrived from America armed with certain credentials which, in 
their judgment, entitled them to a reception at any regatta they chose to enter 
for. The Amateur Rowing Association, a body formed of prominent members 
of the Universities and other rowing dubs,, considering that much paper war- 
fare had been waged rt Hillsdale, took upon themselves to call a meeting, whereat 
they resolved that it was not advisable to accept challenges the TTillsdale men 
might give. This resolution has given rise to mudi objection, and the Eiaim 
of the A.KA. is called in question, they being mainly, it is alleged^ members 
of two prominent Clubs, Thames and London, while others are not invited 
to join, though the Universities, Kingston and Leander, are represented in 
its councils. Without doubt the two clubs in question do to-day preponderate 
in first-class rowing. The names best known to the public during the past 
few years are probably Gulston, Hastil, and Playford ; to-day Lowndes is of 
the number, but it was only last year that he became prominent as anything 
but a fine sculler ; and not to particularise further, Thames and London are 
nowadays en Evidence far more frequently than any other bodies of oaramen. 
There are dubs and dubs, and to give all an equal voice in rowing oouncilB 
would have ludicrous results. Some ezcdlent and harmless sodeties have 
as captain innocent, well-meaning gentlemen, who are not even senior oan^ 
men ; who never raced, never could race, and poaaibly never tried to race, 
but they are eminently suited for their position, which demands mainly good 
temper and bonhomie^ and they are captains of a rowing club as much as 
Gurdon, Horton, or Canton, while in other cases the clubmen have at j^resent 
attained only a medium position on the ladder of hme, and are not entitled, 
dther on the score of prestige or experience, to rank amongst leaders of 
rowing, A just ground of objection to the A.K. A. executive would be that 
any amongst the number are not qualified for the position ; that many of 
them hail from the same district shows only its fertility in producing or 
attracting oarsmen. The A.B.A. is self-constituted ; so is the Jockey Club. 
The latter body cannot prevent horses being raced outside their jurisdiction, 
but it can and does say to owners, If you do so, you must not take part in 
our meetings, which has a similar effect. The Rowing Association has not 
gone as &r as this, though it might be well if it did ; all it announces is — 
We, considering such a subject, suggest such a course. The rowing com- 
munity knows who the We are, and act accordingly, and a great argument in 
favour of the high stahu of the A.B.A. consists of the fact that their recent 
manifesto is shown to have had decided effects. Sundry clubs not repre- 
sented in the Association might start an opposition, and call themselves the 
Amateur Rowing Sodety, but would the rowing world pay much heed to 
their goings-on ? If it did, they would be in as good a position to make laws 
for the rowing world at large as the A.R.A. is now. To summon delegates 
from the provinces sounds well, but practically, quis custodiet custodes f and 
this is still more the case with coast dubs, for on brackish water definitions of 
qualification are hazy in the extreme, and they have quite recently adopted a 
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definition of amateur, distinctly at variance with that settled at Potnqr a feir 
jean ago. 

Heuley Regatta qtiite ftilfiUed its wont tiaditians^ tlie flMl da^ being 
flhnply impracticable, owing to eontinnona rain, and the unibrtnnate Iblk who 
came from town by the G.W.B.1i so-called ezpressee had a merty time of it. 
What with endless entries for the Thames Cup, the School Cup, and simdry 
non-starters who needlessly expand the card for the Diamonds, there seema 
too much to be done, and too little time to do it in, so that eicher the junior 
races should be eliminated, or the meeting extended to three days. Od» 
thing must be done sooner or later, if the afiair is not to degenerate into a 
mere water party, of which rowing forms but an unimportant adjunct, and 
this is to keep the course clear. Nothing Aori of having all pleasure traflic 
stopped at Henley Bridge and below Begatta Island will suffice to give the 
Bucks shore a fair chance under ordinary conditions of weather. The 
curious beings who get afloat on Regatta days, for the meet part either cannot 
or win not manage a boat, and year by year more than one race is ahem of 
its interest by a skiff protruding too far from the bushes, and stopping the 
way of a racing boat hugging the bushes shore. Why should not all spee- 
tators be on land, as is done in America? In the matter of dntteris^ the 
course up with house-boats and launches, each year becomes worse than the 
last, and naturally so, for fresh launches and house-beats are built, and most 
of them try to get to Henley at Regatta time, so that, as things stand at 
present, the Berks shore, presuming the wind to be at a mittimum, must 
always have an overwhelming advantage ; besides which, starters from the 
opposite side row their races under different conditions firom those under 
which they practise, as on the day an extra detachment of various sized 
craft is certain to be encountered moored in the slack water in shore, where 
the oarsmen had vainly hoped to find his way, possibly aided by oertain 
landmsrks noticed during practice. All this is dlianged on the dsj of the 
race. 

Owing to an unusually strong head-wind off the Bu^bb shore, that berth 
was, during most of the races, the favourite one, while the centre of three 
had simply no chance whatever, as was shown in the trial for the Grand, 
when London, last year's winners, the identical crew, bar one, tailed away 
from the start and finished a bad last, from Exeter College, Oxford, who 
surprised a good many by winning the final easily firom Thames. Oxford 
were indeed the heroes of the meeting, as Brasenose took the Visitors, and 
Hertford the Stewards, Fairs and Sculls, Lowndes takiz^; part in these 
three, and thus winning all his engagements, a feat seldom achieved. 
Cambridge rowing, on the other hand, came out very badly, as, though very 
numerously represented, the only score was that of Jesus in the Wyfold, 
while Radley beat First Trinity, and Eton beat Trinity HaU First in successive 
heats for the Ladies, which was finally taken by Eton, who have not won for a 
dozen years, so their victory was naturally received with more tiian the 
usual measure of enthusiasm. The Pairs might have been a good race, as 
Adcock and Playford were holding their own on the Bucks side until a 
pleasure-boat sticking out fiurther than its fellows, and at right angles to the 
shore, stopped them dead, damaging their bow oar. The final for the Sculls 
produced a grand race between M. Lein, a Russian hailing from Paris, the 
Amateur Chajoapion of France, and Lowndes, our English Champion. It was 
a ding-dong] race, and Lein might certainly have won on a foul below the 
horse-barrier, as he overlapped Lowndes, who was out of his proper course, 
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and a fool most haye been decided io the viator's fisiTOixr. They kept dear, 
however, and at last^ both being nearly settled, Lein touched the bank dose 
home and stopped, leaving Lowndes to finish alone. Considering that Lcin 
had bat the dightest knowledge of the course, his performance was remarkably 
good, and his defeat of Grove on the Seine last autumn cannot be the fluke 
it was conddered at the time. On the second day of the meeting viators 
had fine weather, but the attendance was not up to the average, the previous 
day's warning or wetting no doubt deterring many. The Isthmian dub were 
in strong force, and made excellent arrangnnents for its members, who 
availed themselves of its ftMsilities pretty constantly, the laige marquee bdng 
thronged throughout the day. 

Marlow was this year fixed, as it used to be, for the day after Henley, and 
secured a £ur entry. Twickenham, who were nowhere in the Thames Cup at 
the great regatta, managed to beat Kingston, West London, and London for 
the Marlow Grand Challenge ; but what most folks came out for to see was the 
mudi-discussed Hillsdale men, of whom enough has been sdd already. Their 
opponents were a locd crew of no merit ; and the Americans, whose style 
was fiur from taking, being short and jerky, came away pretty fisust^ though 
steering a veiy romid-about course. At Kingston, Grove took Senior ScuUs, 
as he had done at Marlow, and Thames won both Eights and Fours from 
the Kingston dub^ London not entering for anything but Junior Eights, 
which they won. 

The Metropolitan Regatta was hdd as usud at Putney, and, as usual, was a 
somewhat dull afiair, though plenty of good oarsmanship was to be seen. 
London won Eights, Pairs, and Sculls; Thames, Fours; and dtogether the 
few vidtors who were present seemed to be edified by the performances. 
At Molesey the meeting was as pleasant as ever, though the eocentridties of 
the course resulted in some unexpected verdicts, Thames beating London in 
the Eights, and FarreU heading Grove for the ScuUs. 

The Wingfidd Sculls, usudly rowed in July, are this year postponed for a 
month to suit the convenience of competitors, so we may hope that some 
exceptionally good radng will result from the delay. 



" OUR VAN.** 

The Invoice.— By Forest, Field, and Footlights. 

Comb, not into the garden, which is stupid and hackneyed, — but into the 
Forest, Maud, Mary, Mabel, or whatever your name may be ; a red forest, 
with the hoar of antiqmty on its grand oaks and wide-spreading beeches ; a 
forest where Norman kings and Plantagenet queens have hunt«i and taken 
their pleasure, and where we ourselves (with Aiaudy Mabel and Co.) may 
now, thanks to the Corporation of London, do the same, and certainly very 
freely do we take it. A glorious tract of country, and lif you will only get 
far enough away*' firom the madding crowd," which b most ''madding" 
about Chingford and the Royd Forest Hotel, you may bury yourself in 
deep glades, and wander for miles through the fern, with nothing but the 
carol of binis, and the occasiond tinkling of cow or sheep-bdl to break on 
the solitude. In getting to that solitude you may have to contend with 
some asperities and roughnesses, but they will help to make you appredate 
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the solitude, when you get to it, more. Epping Forest was made for and 
given to the people to be theirs for erer, and we must remember that, and 
not be angry with the people for enjoying it in what somepf us may consider 
a too b(»sterous ^ishion. It b the East End of London which principally 
supplies the holiday element frequenting it, and truly the manners and customs 
of some East Enders are not commendable. They do not take their pleasures 
sadly, whatever their betters may do, and their notions of enjojrment have a 
temble sameness about them. To drink much beer, and to yell and make 
grievous noises, is apparently the greatest happiness ; but if our readers don't 
mind going through a little of this (chiefly about Chingford Station and its 
neiehbourhood), and will penetrate in the direction of High Beach, they 
will soon leave the noise and revelry behind them, and the yell of 'Arry will 
be borne to them faintly on the breeze. Briefly, the Forest ought to be seen 
by all who love nature ; and if our readers will take our advice they will not 
sdect Saturday, Sunday, or Monday for their visit. These are days, as a 
rule, sacred to 'Anry, and the vicinity of Chingford is alive with him. On 
the other days of the week comparative quiet may be obtained. The Royal 
Forest Hotel is exoellendy managed, very handsomely furnished, and every- 
thing well done. After a drive to Hieh Beach, and a ramble through the 
many paths that invite you, to return and dine at the Hotel, and sit watching 
the lengthening and deepening shadows until the train takes you back to 
Babylon, is not bad. Try it. 

And there is another place which once upon a time was the embodiment 
of such peace and quietude as a racecourse can afford ; but that, too, though 
moi a purlieu of the East End, is now invaded hardly by a holklay element, 
bat one terribly intent on business, and with a language which could give 
Chingford stones. Need we say it is " the July " to which we refer ? Once 
the least known, now well-nigh the most frequented of the Newmarket 
Meetings ; a week that formerly scarcely stirred the normal quiet of the 
litde town, now one in which ^' tne nimble ninepence " has never been more 
quickly turned by the thrifty inhabitants ; once a week in which there was 
litde racing, and that little, with the excepdon of the July and Chesterfield, 
not of much account, now one of big fields and much plunging. The change 
within the last twenty years, or indeed much less time than that, has been 
very marked, and to account for it is rather puzzling, except on the sup- 
position that everybody who had once been on the other side of the Ditch 
wanted to go again. That, however, will hardly account for the space that 
'^ the July now occupies on the racing canvass. We fear that meddling 
engine, the Press, has had something to do with it. We were never tired of 
writing about the dear, delightful July ; how charming it was ; a litde racing 
elysium, &c, &c. What fools we were ! Why could we not keep the good 
thing to ourselves ? Why must we needs proclaim it to the outer world ? 
The July of the last decade or so was really confined to the Jockey Club and 
a few racing men. Of course the bookmakers came there ; but it was a very 
common occurrence to find a man who knew Newmarket well, to be quite 
ignorant of the July ; while outsiders regarded it as a bye-week, not worth 
troubling their heads about. Oh, brethren of the pen and ink, depend upon 
it, we have much to answer for — ^those of us especially who now groan (vide 
public prints) under the infliction of big sales, large fields, and reserved en- 
closures. Why, oh, why did we not, in those halcyon days when we lounged 
on the grass and eat strawberries, hold our tongues, or rather our pens i See 
what we have brought upon ourselves ! 

But who cares for the woes of the sporting press, bandied about from 



filfaur to post, %B tlib glotiods moming when u« tnttii tlie fragnat thyme 
cm the Bvtttary Mile with eur diariot wlicels, and our thoughts are kitettt oo 
that not vtrj dificiilt taA of trying to pick oat the wiftMr of die inly, aad 
m few of the fite^fiirioogs SeliiBg Phftes aad Haadicaps (hat the Jockey Cloh 
kiBdly proTide us with. 8«ch ieMs as we had on the OfCDiog day woald 
have asioBiiiied the late Mr. Mamtng, the work of weighiog-out in his day 
being of a tery light deseiiptioo. 8ixty-aine hones mb on Toeaifey, aad 
the laat raoe, the Visitxxrs* Plate, was like unto a Hvnt or Stewnd s Gi^ 



Aad, hy^-^-way, there were aone peculiarly shaip peofAe, who {aoftja a i to 
hate disoofered maay caadidaies for that hMter laoe ^goriag on the last five 
0r«xAtrloogsoftheB.M« daring the week. Caodidates, that e to say, for 
the favoaraMe aotioe of the handicajmer ; modest candidates trying to binsh 
WMBCB, aot ohtitidiag themselves beraie the Judge's box, hat taking that 
hack neat dear to the hamhie-ninded. We do aot kaow if it was so, hot 
we heard laM deolaie after nreaiiv every raoe That Aey had spotted thisi aad got 
their eye en that, ate. dec, mi generally magnified themselves very amch 
fisr tiieir sagadty. They night have heea right once or twice, but we aie 
iadiaed to thhdi that oAen they locited through HMney glasses with perverted 
eyes, aad tfliat the *^ toping ** was very much the creature of their im«ginatmL 
ilowever, we dare say the official bandieapper had ifis eyes open, and if there 
was anything wrong stem justice will be mated oat to the offimders. And 
that same handicapping is a very solemn and ottians thing, aad we are often 
puzzled toacoount fi)r the imposts placed on same horses. Said one of the 
most haaoiaaMe and straightforwaid sportsmen in the north of Enghmd to 
u% at Newmarket ^hiring the Juhr wrek, *^ The worse my hones run, the 
mare weight they get given them. Now the gentlemen ia question is aae 
of those MW vaciag men who, like Lord Fahaoath, never bet. A supposition 
tiiat he woukl descend to such practices as we have above referred to wodki 
be received with a snule by everybody to whom he is in the slightest degree 
ka a w a. And yet the handleapper must dearly be of opinion tlut Iris hMses 
have not been raaning straight — at least that, as our friend remaiked, is the 
only exphmalion (aot a flattering one to him) of the reason 9t his horses 
hcvDg so badly' trttted. But handicappiBg is a mystery. 

To retain to the July. We did net see anythiog Tery smprisiog in die 
-way of two-year^lds on the first dar. Macheath b a fiiiriy good horse, no 
do&t, aad he won easily enough at the finish, though at one time Wood Imd 
to ride hint His Annatioa is not sohed to the descent of a hill, we imagioe, 
aad we shoidd have fanded Irim mare at home in ttie Chesterfield, a race fiv 
whid^ cntioudy entmgh, lie did not run. Macheath does not look a Derby 
iiorse, and the probability is that he will be at hb best this year. The good- 
leokiag herre of the July lot was, to our thinkiog, Fulmen, who is, no dbobt, 
a okAiI horse of the second dass, much better than his stable companion^ 
Tyadnrm, who ran very iike a rogue. The Prince was also a good-looking 
ook, but so green and awkward that it would be hazardous to ofier an opinion 
about him. There was really not much for Macheath to beat, and it was 
traly oattiag down the money to take it up again — that is, if you did not 
niad laying 13 to 8 on him. Indeed they were all good things the first day, 
a regular bouquet of them, from Hellespont down to Mowerina, on whidi 
latter Archer rode one of his fine races where head and hands play an equal 
MTt. Same people thought it was a furlong too far for the Duke of Port- 
land's mare, but Archer waited with her £ot one run, and she won easily at 
last Only one favourite — or rather, we should say, two favourites — got 
beateoy and they were Diletto and Canon in the Maiden Plate. Eveiythin^ 



dse oame off; and, as the day was fine and summer-like, e?erybodv«--the 
bookmakers excepted — ^took a roseate view of things, congratulated each 
other on the good to the country the weather would dfect (we always think 
of the country when we win), and how the hay would be got up, and the 
com ripened. We were ^* so glad." 

There was but little interruption to this delightful feeling on the Wednes- 
day. Mr. Lieopold de Rothschild flung two mains in succession with Isabel 
and Nellie, the latter in some measure wiping out the stain of her perfiurmance 
at Gosforth Park* We say ^ in some measure/' because the horse she beat, 
Ganeth, is a very moderate one, and we were not quite satisfied ourselves 
jwith the manner of beating. Nellie was a real good mare once, and we hope 
she is still ; but we must see her in better company again. Another son of 
Hampton did credit to his sire, and roarer though Highland Chief be, he 
won the Exeter Sukes in gnmd style, beating Bon-jour and Britomartisy 
iboth of them considered certainties, while Charles Archei^s stable did not 
•much fancy Highland Chief. He is a very good-looking colt, and though, 
of course, his infirmity forbids us to think of him in the future, he may do 
aore than pay for his keep now. Tristan showed us what a real good horse 
he is, ofer any course, by winning the Ji^ Cup over the last six fiirloogs of 
the B. M., giving a hkith two-year-old, Koyal Stag, over 3 st, and a lot of 
-weight to Althotes and Nellie. He literally won in a canter, and no doubt 
this performance helped to swell the average for the sons and daughters of 
Hermit disposed of by Messrs. Tattenall on the following morning. A 
wonderful aire has that rough-looking chestnut, who on a certain Derby Day, 
a few yeais ago, stood unnoticed in a comer of the paddock, turned out. 
Our bards ** An^hion," '^ Orange Blossom," and ^ Troubadour " (by-the- 
way, why me the harps of the two latter silent?), if they had ventured to 
atryse the praphetic chord that a&moon, and sung the unborn glories of 
Hermit's sons and daoghter^ would iiave been hooted off the course. And 
jiow we ate struggling to bay the chestnut's progeny, and Europe, America, 
and onr new Austnuian continent, had their repreaeotativcs round lb. 
TattetsalTs rostrum at the biggest yearling sale (in point of prices) ever held. 
** Never prophecy unless yon know," said the 'cute American ; but who 
mM know anything about Hermit on that Utter Derby Day ? 

We saw a Derby horsey we think, if aU gpes wdl, m Gailiard, the 
Chesterfield winner. Why Macheath did not put in an appearance we can 
hardly telL Galliard, though he won easy enough, was very backward, and 
the field he beat was moderate. If Macheath was the Derby horse supposed 
to be, he ought surely to have carried his penalty up the hill. There was 
one horse b&ind Gallaird that may make a name for himself, and that was 
The Dutchman, by Dutch Skater out of a Newminster mare, a YtTf hand- 
some hone, with plenty of bone about him, and likely to shape into some- 
thing much better than he is now. He, too, was manifestly unfit. Export, 
the seoood to Galliard, had been tried a moderate hoTK, but ran better, we 
believe, than his stable expected. Neither owner, trainer, or jockey much 
fimded the winner, who had been beaten in his trial ; but the public were 
mat to be stalled oS^ and in such a field odds were laid on Lord Falmouth's 
colt. One of the most pleased spectators of his wm was Lord Cawdor, for 
his mare Maris has, there is little doubt, bred a very good colt in him, if not 
the very best we have seen this year. Sir George Chetwynd landed a hig 
coup on the Thursday with a recent purchase of his, Hompipje, about which 
there was an amusing tale. Hornpipe had run twiee at the Windsor 
Snomier Meeti^gi the first time with odds on him, when he was beaten by a 
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neck ; the second time ^the same day) with 6 to 4 against him, when Fallow 
Deer beat him by a length. Sir George Chetwynd conceived he "saw 
something," as the phrase goes, and threatened Hornpipe's jockey with an 
mqniry. How right or wrong Sir George was in his conjectures we know 
not. Both the trainer of the horse and the jockey who rode him protested 
he was a very moderate animal, that his owner and the stable had backed 
him, and that he was hardly worth keeping. " Will you sell him ? ** said 
Sir George* The reply was in the affirmatiye, and he changed hands for 
200 guineas. His new owner gave him a gallop that satisfied him he had 
not given too much for him, entered him for the Third Wetter, for which, 
considering his Windsor performance, he was not unfairly handicapped, never 
ceased writing his name down, and, in the biggest field of the week, the 
horse won in a canter by six lengths. There was a good deal said about it 
en the Heath, and much good-humoured chaff indulged in. ^' We might 
not have had much wit," as the good Vicar once said, '^ but we had a great 
deal of laughing.*' One thing we all agreed on, that Sir George Chetwynd 
was a very clever man. 

Backers had had three good days, and then came, by the inexorable rule 
of chance, the bad one. *^ Black Friday" has passed into a proverb, and it 
was a very black one that last day of the July. Nothing went right, from 
Diletto, m the 100/. Plate, down to the match between Lovely and Wild 
Arab, in which Sir John Astley was denied the costly pleasure, after laying 
4 to I on hb mare, of winning. Wild Arab made a dead heat of it, a very 
exciting, but hardly satbfactory affair. Then, in the Newcastle Stakes, 
Mowerina found she could not give the weight away to Minster, who, by- 
the-way, on his Four Oaks running, was a little too leniently handicapped ; 
and Sir John Astley wooed Fortune in vain, in the Maiden Riders' jPlate, 
with Aide-de-Camp. Neither Cosy or Canon were equal to the task of 
beating the Paraffin filly, whom Lord Roseberv straightwith named Light o' 
Love, on which we congratulate him. So altogether we parted from our 
beloved Ditch and Plantation with regretful memories. Pity 'twas that such 
a conclusion should follow so glorious a beginning. Still, w^ enjoyed our- 
selves. We heard of a good deal of sooality, of pleasant evenings, over 
which the Prince shed his genial presence, of quiet rubbers, and quiet flirta- 
tions. The alterations in the course, the reserved enclosure, &c., like all 
new things, was not palatable at first, and there was quite a rebellious spirit 
manifested among Newmarket babituety tua members of the Jockey Club or 
^e New Rooms. But it subsided before the week was out. That palladram 
•f British liberty, the Press, had its back, or rather their backs, put un at 
first, but Mr. James Lowther acted as the judicious smoother, listenea to 
complaints, approved of suggestions, and things that looked objectionable at 
first became pleasanter as we became more acquainted with them. We 
feally think all true lovers of Newmarket will by next year appreciate the 
alterations. Anything that tends to restria " the scum 'to its proper limits 
must be good. The July course is far too precious a spot to be given up to 
the rowdyism that now, alas! comes to Newmarket each meeting, as 
naturally as it resorts to Croydon. We think the Stewards of the Jockey 
Glub have done the right thing in their attempt to keep the pleasantcst 
portion of the course in some way select That they may have jarred on 
too thin-skinned susceptibilities, and trod on many toes, is probable ; but all 
that will pass. The July course, as now it is, will, we hope, remain. 

Who cares, with Kempton and Sandown at our doors, to roam to 
Manchester or Liverpool, to tread the sands of Yarmouth, or the downs 
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about Winchester? Why go far afield for our racing, pay heavy hotel bilk 
and railway fares, when we can enjoy it for a matter of a few shillings ? We 
see a very legible Ichabod written on the gates of many provincial meetings, 
in their day head-centres of sport and pastime. Then they stood alone, and 
feared no rivals. Then the racing man would as soon have thought of not 
seeing the Derby as of allowing Chester and Liverpool, York and Northampton, 
to remain unvisited. Now who cares much about the two first, the historic 
Knavesmire fails to draw, and if Northampton were not within two hours* 
journey of London, that racing drama would be played, we believe, to a 
beggarly account of empty benches. No, we are luxurious in our racing 
notions nowadays. We require the sport to be seen under the softest 
conditions. Spacious stands and enclosures, stalls and private boxes, con- 
venient paddodks, and hot luncheons, with the champagne iced to a nicety, 
have replaced the rough-and-ready surroundings of twenty or thirty years 
ago. A few meetings there are, like Goodwood and Doncaster, the prestige of 
which still attracts the racing crowd ; but putting aside these and Newmarket, 
where else do we go i Who journeys down to Bath in these days, who 
climbs the hill to Salisbury's breezy course, who remembers Stamford, and 
the course by Stamford town, and what allusions' to ^^ merrie Sherwood " 
can revive any excitement about Nottingham ? We do go through some 
trouble and expense to get to Goodwood, but that is more a case of fashion 
than anything else, and if the meeting was not held in a duke's park, and the 
nobility and gentry of these realms did not assemble under the beech trees in 
gorgeous array, we much question if Dick, Tom, and Harry would care 
about it 

" The metropolitan drcuit," a term somewhat of reproach two or three years 
ago, is now a very fashionable circuit, with live duchesses and ^' the height 
of quality," as they used to say in Ireland, when that unhappy island was a 
place where ladies and gentlemen could live. It makes us smile sometimes, 
when we remember how we used to abuse '^ the metropolitan circuit," and 
how a '* gate-money meeting" was the most contemptuous term we could 
apply. Now we own, with thankfulness, that "gate-money" has done 
much to improve the tone of metropolitan racing, and the latter is no longer 
synonymous with roping and robbery. What a change from unsavoury 
Kingsbury, Streatham, and Bromley, to Kempton and Sandown ! And, 
by-tibe-way, we perceive a real improvement at Kempton. There are signs 
that the place is looking up in a social point of view, as in a racing it has 
long done. People are beginning to find out Kempton, and if that dear 
S.W.R., that we so much love and esteem, would only cause the wheels of 
its chariots to revolve a little quicker, they would find it out the more. But 
Kempton is, measured by time, so much further from London than New- 
market or Northampton, that we fear it may yet be years before its capabili- 
ties and beauties become fully known to the far*distant Londoner. Fourteen 
miles an hour is what the S.W. may point to with just pride; but the reck- 
less Cockney, accustomed, we regret to say, to the wild speed of the G.N. 
the L. and N.W.R., together with other capital consonants that will 
naturally occur to our readers, pants for a brisker locomotion. Thb the 
S.W., with a consistency which redounds to its credit, refuses to give. So 
the future of Kempton is hardlv yet assured. 

Sandown sufTerra a little in its younger days from the stern con^stency of 
the S.W. — suffers still, indeed, at least its members do — but Sandown was, 
even in its infancy (though it sustained some hard knocks), a promising 
child, and the older it grew the more winning it became. So, for the dear 
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ciiild'B sftke, we put up with tbe 8.W., aod fihtt is saying a md «kal for the- 
chiid. And, by^the-way, how the child has grown, and Tike that tenible 
young woman at the Alhambra, whose shadow we wouid wish considenUy 
less, how It oontiaiies to grow. There will be a Hmit to it, we hope» 
Indeed we have heard, though we do not Tooch for the truth of the report, 
that an ilbistrions personage lately laliimaled that if the place got any iHjgger 
he should be compelled to lemove his name from the list of membera. We- 
believe the Committee have resolved that there shall not be anoiher ballot 
fi>r some time. Good. The cfowd^ given £ne days like we had the last 
meeting, is quite sufficient at present, and an addition so it would not be 
denrabk. Mr. fiefteam told nstfaat be M iipwards of two thousand starving 
men and women on fte first day. We nse she adjective ^starving/' 
fiom the frantic rush to the several luncheon pavilions and marquees it 
only too evident that these poor people had not tasted food fbr many iioiii% 
perhaps days. Very sad ! Very sad, too, to see the as yet unfed ones 
standing round the tables waiting patiently for their turn. The pMntf «t4i 
soup kkchen in tbe winter time is a disntaain g sight, but this was -even mmt- 
painful. We hardly know what is to be done. The luncheon pavilisns 
already cumber the ground, and Sir Wilford Bieet cannot possibly ^«ie ihs<i 
any moie room. As it is, some of them are so far removed from the iiaais 
of operations (the kitchen) that a ioi luncheon becomes a misnomer. And 
why not, in thesumnier time, abandon the hot luncheon^ with the etcepdoi^. 
perhaps, of soup ? Do we want them, with the temperature h%h and the 
demand for iced drinks incessant? And, by-the-way, it might be as well to 
suggest to our excellent caterers that the gentleman who presides over the 
American bai- at the new pavilion bevond the Judge's chair should be courteous 
in speech and manner, as well as aeft of hand and fertile in imagination* 
The list .of drinks, ^long^and '^ short," is bewildering, though deiag 
ffmt credit to the genins of the inventor. If a Uttlemose oonrtesy in sensing 
could be obtained, the ^whiskey twists," the ^ ^e-openets," and she *' allow 
mc^s" would have an extra flavour. 

And whOe we are vipoa the social oonditions of Sandown, let us note a 
drcumstanoe that may appear trifling, but whichf if allowed to pass unnotioed, 
might assume larger proportions. Some ladies were much exercised, on the 
first day of the kst meeting, by finding that places in the front row of the 
Stand weee ^ reserved," ami a sort of ownership in the seats aasetled by 
cards being affixed wiUi the names of the persons who had secured thenu 
They were wdl-known names, those of ladies who are to be seen at every 
meeting held there, and at first blush it does notseem unreasonable that 
babUuei should be allowed to have pboes kept for them. But we think thata 
tacit acknowledgment that ladies who are constant attendants should by 
CD u riesy be allowed to occupy the seats they are accustomed to would meet 
the requirements of the case. Every member is more or less an iakiime by 
this time, aod the ladies he introduces are very well known also. No one 
would wish to occupy a seat which has become, by custom, a sort of prapcrqr 
of Lady So-and*So and Mrs. Something ; but it b a diflesent thing when 
what is only a right by courtesy is assumed as a right in &CL Sandown 
Park is a club, where there can be, or ought to be, no reserved seats, if 
Her Grace may have one, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown may insist on haviag 
theirs too, and we shall see the Club Stand parcelled out into a lot of stalls^ 
widi their owners' names or numbers upon them. Perhaps it will come to 
this, but we trust the Committee will consider well what they are ahout 
befixre they sanction such an innovation* 
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Tke zuiog ma cKcdkiit^ tome Tciy good ridiag and pretty fioshes. lit 
went against backers, as xadng at Sandown gcnerallj does ; bat people don't 
aeem to take that lesson to heart, and go on backing seconds and thirds with 
an energy worthy of a better cause. One of the prettiest races on ThurBday 
was that between Alcalde^ Pnasy, and King Humbert^ in the Victoria Cup, 
the three joining issue fron the distance, Alcalde staying the longest, and 
King Humbeit the first to gire way. The surprise of the day was the 
ninnii^ of Eva^ « hitherto disappotntiog filly, always running fairly well, but 
fiuling when the ninch cane. At SanAowa, howerer, in the Great Kingston 
Two-year-oU Plate, Banett i>rooght her along from start to finish, nerer 
allowing Kate Crai^, one of the disasters of the day, to oome near her. 
Aide de Camp fan a wretch, Gildersfaeek not much better, in their respective 
laocs, and not a sing^ favonrite won the first day. Magician's win in the 
Snrbiton Handiaq> was such an easy one that his oonsequent penalty in the 
&e«nurds Cop did not stall off backers for that event.' Indeed, the maning 
lather puzzled the talent, for Gkn Aibyn {vide July perfiirmanoes} had been 
spotted as the good thing of the suble, and now Sir George was not afiraid to 
win with M^gkian, and still his chance for the Goodwood event looked verv 
good indeed. The second day was a litle more in backers' fimmr, hot still 
the defeat of Rookery in the National Breeders Prodaoe Stakes was a ^'fiicer" 
juad, though she was givioga good.deal of weight away to her conqueror, the 
icBiilt again opened up the question as to whedier Rookery is qnite so sanrt 
as we at iiist aaade her out to be. Howeter, before this mk is well dry, an 
4»pportanity will be afibrded her of letrieving ha lanrds, if she can, in the 
Rjchmond Slakes at Goodwood. The winner, the Hilda filly, is the pro- 
perty of William Day, we are glad to say, and we ooi^fatidate hhn on 
tidung this JichTStake, and trust he backed ber at the good price of joo to 6. 
It was a fiae race, one of Cannon's most artisdc ydm e na . Rookery had 
aeltled Lilac, whoa all of a sodden " Tom " appeared coming up hand orer 
hand on the Hilda fiUy, and, wearing down the fiivoniite, woo by a aeck. 
Nobody, not even the great Fred, can ride a tnMHyear-old like Tom Camaan. 
Kate Ciaig was e^ual to winning the iNtmery, but then she had not much to 
bat, asd duller did at hat win a race for that nearly fo r got ten entity **the 
Amedcan f lunger." And so good-bye 10 Smidow n ibr the present. May 
itsshadow, we a4U not say grow leas, hat we trust it win not mcnase. When 
we meet agpun in the Club endonre the show will be sham of some of its 
^een and glitter. London will then be out of town, and Lady Fitz- 
foike and Sir Lardy Dandydo will not shed the light of their oountcnanoes 
upon us» Well, we must be oontem to bear wSh the loss: Peitaps it 
will he all the pleasanaer. 

And Goodwood is paasiag as we write. So fiu* it has not been a very 
brilliant one. There has bea a lack of ^go "about the meeting, pardy to 
he ascribed to the execrable weather of the first day, partly to that general 
flataem which has been on all and everything dnring the season now dosmg. 
There is plenty of eKoise to be found for the flatness. How, with Egypt 
and Ireland on our hands, can we be chceiful? That hai dc n e d sinner, the 
racing man, wiM> would lay odds on the MiUenmnm, and ofier to bet on the 
sterling qualitv of Gabrid's trompet, has alone pursued the even tenour .of 
his way, and has backed his ForMimos and Lowland Chte6 (thm^ not 
many did the latter) without a pang. Not tiut his business has been 
akogeiher as brisk as usnaL Said a very leading bookmaker to us on the 
second day at Goodwood, addressing us by the style and title of **^ Captain " — 
'^the betting is nothing. I lost i8oo/. yesterday, and thought I had 
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liad a bad day. Some four or five years ago I lost two or three thousand 
pounds on one race, and thought nothing of it." So changes the ftshion of 
the gambling world. True, you hear now and then of some solitary 
plunger winning ot losbg a big stake, but he is yery much of a rara avu. 
The bookmakers know, of course, what the real strength of the game is, and 
the testimony we have just quoted moves the poverty of the hmd. There 
was not very much money won on Fortissimo it ajvpears, and yet he came to 
41 short price at last — ^but then, what a comparatively trifling sum makes a 
warm favourite now ! It was a good race for the Stakes, and Mr. Jardine's 
stable showing their hand with Reveller at the last moment, peonle hesitated 
to be on the supposed good thing. He ran well, and looked well up to the 
last few strides, and then, on <^ die Pusher " taking up hb whip, he swerved, 
and Fortissimo won by a very clever head. He has had his ups and downs 
in the world, but is a fairly good horse when wanted, doubtless. The 
Stewards Cup was bidden highly for bj the Duke of Ebuniiton, and the 
only puzzle was, to discover with what his Grace should select to win. The 
public dung to the robes of Thora until, on the Wednesday morning, it 
oecame clear Uiat Vibration was the Simon Pure. The stable had a line 
through Moccolo by which they knew he could not be beaten, but they 
omitted Lowland Chief out of their calculations. Vibration ran a good 
horse considering his antecedents, but Lord EUesmere's representetive fairly 
outstayed him, and would have won Eirther the farther they went. Dutch 
Oven received what most people conceive to be her ttrnp de grace at the 
meeting, but she has fiiithful adherents still. The running, as £ur as it has 

fone, has been ^ contrairy," and the upset of St Marguerite in the Lennox 
Itakes was a circumstance for which no one was prepared. Count Alfred, 
too, who beat Battlefield and Dutch Oven, is considereci in France a very bad 
horsey so altogether there has been a good deal of complication about the 
sport. Nevenheless, the multitude seemed to enjoy themselves, and went 
through the customary trials and tribulations comprised under the head of 
doing Goodwood with unabated cheerfUness. 

Bucalossi's comic opera, ' Manteux Noirs,' has become an assured success at 
the Avenue Theatre, comprising, as it does, all the adjuncts for an evening's 
entertainment, ^easing alike to eye and ear. The story of the Village BeUe, 
Miss Florence St. John, who gives her heart to an unknown preserver, but is 
forced to marry the village miller, is peculiar, and the exchange of the two 
men under cover of darkness, at the wedding ceremony, gives rise to all the 
mystification and complication which culminates in the second act, when at 
nightfall, in the mill, the supposed husband, Mr. Charles Groves, the husband 
fefaeio^ Mr. Bracy, and the would-be kver, Don Philip of Spain, M. 
Muurius, are brought together, and a scene of wild confusion ensues, greatly 
assisted by the grotesque efforts of Mr. Fred Leslie, the Ring's Chaml^rlain, 
who distinguishes himself in the comic duet with Don Philip, and possesses 
powers of feline imitation which delights some portion of the audience, and 
are decidedly clever in their way. Mons. Marius's sense of humour comes out 
strong as the too-susceptible consort of Isabel of Castille, and we think 
Miss Laura Clement might have made the part of the jealous queen more 
marked. Mr. H. Bracy is a valuable addition to any English opera company, 
for tenors are rare nowadays, and he not only has the voice, but knows how 
to produce it, as he clearly proved by hb singing of the lover song 'Aid me, 
Cupid,' and in the duet with Girola, in the second act This, to our mind, 
was the gem of the opera, and it is remarkable that Mr. Bracy, having made 
iiis first hit in * The Mascotte ' by asserting ' Love is blind,' should now be 
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equally successful, though in his present role the maxim is reversed, and the duet 
* Lore is never blind ' is even more popular than the before-mentioned solo,, 
and wins deservedly the same nightly encore. Miss Florence St. John looks 
very charming in her various attires of artistic creation, and sings with all her 
accustomed taste and sweetness ; but though she is, of course, the one par- 
ticular star of the evening, she has many sufficiently attractive satellites, 
amongst whom Miss Maud Branscombe, as Gomez, the queen's page, shone 
conspicuous, when we had, with some difficulty and the aid of a powerful 
opera-glass, discovered her fair face and microscopic figure clad in the daintiest 
and smallest of page's garments ! The Spanish mUe en scene gives considerable 
scope for display of colour, and the general scenic effect is both brilliant and: 
picturesque. 

It is more years ago than we quite like to reckon since we saw a repre- 
sentation of the late Lord Lytton's play, ' Monev,* performed by a caste of 
actors whose names are still familiar to theatrical habitues^ though they them- 
selves have mostly passed away to other scenes. We are dd enough to 
remember poor Webster as the original Alfred Evelvn, Mrs. Glover as Lady 
Franklin, and was it William Farren, pere^ or Strickland, who then played Sir 
John Vesey i we forget. Then comes another representation to my mind, 
when Mr. Creswick undertook the leading part, and we were somewhat 
oppressed by the heaviness of his delivery and the blackness of hb wig,, 
which, being at that time himself a septuagenarian, was considered the essential 
to hb youthful get up as Alfred Evelyn, and had, unfortunately, auite the 
contrary effect ! So we were anxious to see the old play revived, as it is now 
under such good management at the Vaudeville Theatre, and judge whether 
an audience of the present day could endure the somewhat stilted moralising 
which b certainly not the fault of our late dramatic efforts ; but in the hands 
of Mr. H. Neville there was little reason to fear want of sympathy even for 
a young man who was too good and even learned to be always pleasant.. 
Mr. Neville made the most of the words set down for him. We were* 
anxious to see how Mr. Thome would come out as Graves, nor were we dis- 
appointed in the high opinion we have of hb versatile powers. No character 
comes amiss to Mr. Thome, and the moment he appeared we saw fun under 
the lachrymose expresaon of that conscientious mourner of the '< sainted 
Maria." His make up was excellent, and we doubt if there could be two 
better exponents of the lawyer and the fascinating widow Franklin than 
those now to be seen at the Vaudeville, especially in the famous courtship- 
scene, where Mrs. Wood was in her element, and the byplay was con* 
ceived in the happiest spirit of comedy. There is little for Miss Ada- 
Cavendish to do as Clara Douglas, and she does that little well. Mr. W. 
Farren has a part that suits him in Sir John Vesey, the clever, scheming 
roan -of the world. Mr. Righton b exceedinglydroll as Benjamin Stout^ 
and Mr. Archer treads in the steps of Alfred Wigan as the cool sharper 
Dudley Smooth, but the club scene b a failure, the old member a fearful 
caricature, and the whole business savouring more of the public-house than a 
community of gentlemen; it b the only blot in the representation, and un- 
worthy the management of the Vaudeville Theatre. 

The name of Benjamin Webster naturally appeab to the memories of an 
old generation. Bora before the commencement of the present century, he 
was assocbted with the elder Kean, Macready, Farren, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. 
Nisbet, Wrench, Charles Kean, Strickland, Buckstone, Madame Vestris, 
Charles Mathews, Miss Helen Faucit, and Mrs. Stirling. Of that brilliant 
galaxy the two last-named are the sole survivors. We oflen hear and ulk 
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about the pilmy days of the drama, and we think the days when Mr. 
Webster reigned supreme at ''the little theatre in the Haymarket** most 
have been they. His first appearance on any stage was, we beltere^ at the 
Bath Theatre, in which city he was bom ; his first befi>re a London andienGe 
at the Royal Cobourg, subsequently the Viaoria, in 18 18. He led the 
life that always must be led by those who, in the professbn of their adoption, 
and with their feet not yet planted on the lowest rung of the ladder, yet 
seek to climb to the topmost one. He was ^ general utility ** in theatres of 
which now we hardly hear. Croydon and Richmond may boast of temples 
of the drama, but their good report has not reached us; and yet Benjamin 
Webster acted in them. He did business, too, at that house near the 
Tottenham Court Road, which had, in its young days, the most shady of 
exbtences, but which, under the magic wands of the Banaofts and Tom 
Robertson, became the abode of modem comedy and fashion. What it was 
when young Webster strutted before its footlights we need not inquire. In 
May, 1824, he had an engagement at Drury Lane, where, owing to the 
sudden illness of that most excellent comedbn Harley, Webster was selected 
to supply his place. The opportunity had come, and from that date his 
progress up the ladder, if slow, was sure. What he became we all know. 
Those of us old enough to remember his Wildrake in ' The Love Chase^' 
with Mrs. Nisbet as " Neighbour Consunce,*' Mrs. Glover as the Widow 
Green, and Strickland as Sir William FondloTe, have indeed the pleasures 
of memory to cheer them. Nothing could be more perfect than the repre- 
sentation, and, by-the-way, why does not some enterprising manager revive 
that most charmmg play ? Are we so saturated with the spirit of modem 
comedy that we cannot appreciate the old ? What a '* Neighbour Constance " 
would Miss Litton make! How Mrs. John Wood would revel in the 
Widow Green ! Who would be the Wildrake? Shall we venture to name 
Mr. John Clayton ? — but we are wandering far from the record. There are 
many old playgoers who perhaps consider Mr. Webster to have been at hb 
best in such dramas as * The Dead Heart ** and ' Janet Pride,' but our 
pleasure of memory shall be * The Love Chase/ His Wildrake was the 
essence of high comedy, we confer, and while giving him full admiration 
for his melodramatic nicturesy we much prefer his Elizabethan gallant Mr. 
Webster was a proline dramatist, as well as actor, and he certainly made for 
himself a conspicuous name in the history of the English stage. 

An old and much-respected journalist, who had been a writer on sporting 
subjects quite from his early days — ^Mr. Thomas Harrison — has departed from 
the scene. He caught a chill at the last Lincoln Spring, and that, added to 
internal complications, helped to break up a naturally vigorous constitution. 
He died on the 17th ult, and on the day when he was laid to his rest, in 
Brampton Cemetery, the concourse around his grave showed the respect and 
liking in which he was held. Mr. Harrison was a young man in what are 
termed << the palmy days " of the Prize Ring, befi>re racing had become the 
grand passion of the nation, and he assisted at many of these festive exhibi- 
tions in which an older generation took delight. Long associated with the 
. late Mr. Ruff, who was the supplyer-general of racing reports to half the 
metropolitan journals, as well as many provincial ones, Mr. Harrison saw a 
good deal of sport, under conditions far from luxurious. To be sure, in the 
old suge^oaching, pre-electric telegraph days, the world, or rather the people 
in it, did not move m such a rapid way as they do now, but yet reporting a 
race meeting must have entailed much more labour then than it does now, 
and many were the stories our deceased friend had to tell about the despatch 
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•of pigeons (Uidr legs wrapped round with ^ tissue **), and the ftantie rush to 
^et a pareel off by coadi. He had been Judge at the Hippodrome^ that 
cnrious establishment at which radng was sought to be brought home to our 
very doors. The office' of Judge was not adways a pleasant one, for the 
populace were prone to dispute decisions that did not agree with their own 
ideas, or their money. Mr. Harrison's social qualities, combined with a 
memory which made him a very agreeable renctmieur^ tended to cause his 
society to be much sought and appreciated, and *' Tom," as he was familiarly 
malted, will be greatly missed at many a race meeting where his ^miliar face 
and figure were as much part and parcel of the show as the horses that ran 
there. He was a link with the past whose place it will be impossible 
to fill. 

Whev, in our February number, we resumed the prevailing gossip on the 
coming coaching season, we anttdpated one or two nods to be, that after all 
were not, taken up. The Tunbridge Wells fell through, and the elder 
Fownes, who was to have worked it, found new masters in the proprietors 
of the daily Brighton coaches, of whom Colonel Stracey Clitheroe was not 
<xoCj to the great regret of a good many people who look upon him as one 
with vested interests in this road. Glancing over the weU^known article in 
the 'Quarterly Review' for October 1877, where the history of modem 
•coaching was sketched, we find Colonel Clitheroe was working it with Lord 
Londesborough and ^ Cherry " Angell in 1869 and 1870, and he has had it 
very often since. Then why not this year ? Certain we are that he did 
fiot refuse. They have loaded well, but there was a nasty accident on the 
17th of July near Belmont, where Captain Tate^ so well known in clubland, 
is laying out his estate for sanitary villas, and the air on these breezy downs 
<ion't fell him. Thb recalls William Cooper and the sad Box Hill accident. 
Not that they were of a similar kind, for there it was a pole that broke in 
the fiitchells, whereas here it was a case of horses bolting up a bank on the 
near side, and a coach getting out of the perpendicular until over it went. 
A more careful coachman than Thorowgood, who had the reins, does not 
esdst ; but, seeing that it was towards the end of a heavy ten-mile stage, 
and that Reigate Hill ought to have taken it out of the team, we own that it 
was an accident that puzzled us not a little until we saw the spot, when it 
became clear that if the tricyclist had run into the leaders — for that is pretty 
much what he did, forcing them to the near side — some fifby yards sooner, or 
twenty yards later, the accident could not have happened. But the dis- 
agreeable oonud or fright to the horses occurred exactly opposite a nasty 
hank without a ditch bet we en it and the road. 

The route selected this year nnd Reigate is certainly preferable to that by 
Smitham Bottom and Merstham, and the view from the top of Reigate HiU 
over the Sussex Weald is worth the price of the whde fare. But there is a 
good deal to criticise. They have a rair team of bay browns out of London 
on one side, but the roans on the other are scarcely so good. On the second 
stage the leaders on both sides struck us as being rather light for so hilly a 
stage. Down Reigate Hill they put the skid on the off side, which b an 
innovation, but as the- road is harder in the centre perhaps there is some 
reason for the plan. We can scarcely, with a coaching experience of foity 
years, say the same for the new-fangled '< stops " on the leaders' reins which 
they have adopted on this stage. That is not ooachiog, and probably causes 
Ramsay of Barnton and Barday of Ury to turn in their graves. With 
Fownes and Thorowgood (alas! laid up with a broken arm not yet set), 
Spencer the great artist on the bom, and Graham the most civil of guards, 
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the offidals have nothing hot praise to be meted oat to them ; but we are 
boond to sav that it has been a genend observation that the passengers 
who have found the professionak working right through have been the 
roost to be congratulated. Howerer much really scientific coachmen 
like Lords Londesborough or Arthur Somerset, or that prince of whips^ 
George Lane Fox, are to be welcomed when they ''get up,"* amateurs 
that have still the mark of the amateur about them are not wanted on a 
passenger coach. We regret that we could not do the lower portion of 
the road, but report roeaks well of the change of route from Cuckfield to 
that by Albome and Pyeoombe. As a het note we would observe that 
the new coach on the one side seemed to '* foUow " much better than the 
older one on the other. 

Since the happy days of the West Wickham Rapid we have not had 
much inclination to notice suburban coaching, although last year there were 
one or two— to the Crystal Palace, Richmond, &c. — ^but Messrs. Best and 
Dickson hare inaugurated thb season a pretty evening tour with the Rover^ 
doing Mill Hill and Hendon on Tuesdays and Sativdays, and the Crystal 
Palace on Thursdays. We got up at the Horseshoe, Tottenham Court 
Road, one Tuesday at 5 p.m., and can speak well of the manner in which 
the whole thing b done. Messrs. Best and Dickson drive themselves, are 
both safe men to sit with, and have an excellent, quiet guard in Bunce^ who 
can drive, too, on occarion. Obtrusive guards are a perpetual nuisance, and 
Bunce should make his mark. One great beauty of thb road is, that you 
are free of trams, and you have to get a very little way north of Oxford 
Street to fed that the air has a touch of cowslips. The four browns — ^and 
rare hunters the wheelers are — carry us merrily up the west side of Regent's 
Park and across ** Explosion " Bridge, the Swiss Cottage b passed to the 
left, and we meet the St. Albans' Wonder just before turning off the main 
road. Then we enter such pretty country lanes that it b difficult to imagine 
that we are within a ten-mile circuit of Charing Cross. And there b 
ancient and modem historical lore to be noted as we go. Mason, of horsey 
renown, has a new Queen Anne mansion at the bottom of a famous avenue^ 
and away up to the left, between Golder's Green and Mill Hill, there b a 
monument to an Englbh poet, whilst at Mill Hill itself we have the remark- 
able convent and its colossal figure. Twice we pull up to wash out the 
horses' mouths, and finally trot m to enjoy Warner's hospitality Troast beef 
and the Boy) at the Welsh Harp, having done the seventeen miles in two 
hours and a quarter. The lamps are lit for the short drive home, and lamps^ 
to our mind, are by no means the least pleasing conditions of coadi travelling. 
We only regret that ** Our Van " cannot pack in many more detaib about 
thb very enjovable drive. The point b, to book before the days dose in ; 
and Messrs. nest and Dickson are not above putting on a second coach, one 
of the Windermere type, when the public are clamorous, jiu reveir, good 
Rover! 

A gap b to be filled up by Mr. Cloak's new coach, the Tantivy, from Brighton 
to Eastbourne, changing horses at Lewes and Selmerst We eather that the 
road from Sleaford to Eastbourne, at the back of Beachy Head, will be 
rather heavy going, and the time for the twenty-four and a half miles b to 
be three hours. For ourselves, we should have selected the Newhaven 
route, and endeavoured to do it in a little over two hours, by which we 
should have equalled the present pace of trains between these two popular 
seaside resorts, and caught passengers who mean Paris via Newhaven and 
Dieppe, or Dieppe itself. 
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MR. W. FORBES. 

The face of the gentleman on the opposite page will be a familiar 
one to most * Baily ' readers. They may not have hunted with 
the Kildares to know it, but it is almost even betting that they 
have seen it at Punchestown. The face of a keen, all-round 
sportsman, as good over the grass and doubles of that finest of Irish 
countries as he is by river and loch and on the heather of his native 
Scotland. Few better-known men than Mr. Forbes. 

Born in 1833,. the son of the late Mr. William Forbes of Cal- 
lender, N.B., for many years M.P. for Stirh'ngshire, and Lady Louisa 
Charteris^ daughter of the late and sister of the present Lord 
Wemyss, the subject of our present memoir finished his education 
at Christ Church, Oxon, and during his residence was an oar in the 
Christ Church Eight, and a pretty sure find with the Heythrop and 
Mr. Drake, not to mention the drae. On leaving Oxford he hunted 
for some time with Lord Wemyss s and the Duke of Buccleuch's 
hounds, but he has for the last eighteen years been identified with Kil- 
dare, and for the last five has been the Master of that celebrated pack, 
riow Mr. Forbes has hunted the country is well known. With the 
liberal purse and the firm hand, with a perfect knowledge of the 
duties and the difficulties of an M.F.H., he has won golden opinions 
since he has been at the head of affairs. Stopped last season by the 
anarchy allowed to prevail in Ireland, Mr. Forbes was obliged to 
sell his horses at Rugby ; but we are happy to learn that he has got 
together a new lot, which promise fairly well for the coming season, 
when he hopes common sense will have revisited the country and 
the hounds will again be allowed to hunt. He has sixty couple, a 
useful and promising entry, and they will show sport if the people 
will let them. It is satisfactory to know that all classes, gentle and 
simple, have been most liberal in walking puppies this year, a re- 
deeming feature that speaks well for the future of foxhunting, at 
least in Kildare* 
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All who know Punchestown, know the blue jacket of Mn Forbes. 
It is certain to be found there and at other cross-country meetings 
in Ireland, and it is often in the van. Perhaps the best steeplechaser 
that Mn Forbes ever had was Heraut d'Armes, on which Captain 
Smith won the Conyngham Cup some few years ago. These were 
the brilliant days of Punchestown, and Heraut d'Armes's win lives 
on canvass and the art of the engraver. We only trust they may 
return, and that the blue jacket may score other Conynghams for the 
Master of the Kildare. 

Mr. Forbes has been twice married : first, in 1859, to a daughter 
of Mr. John O'Hara ; secondly, in 1868, to a daughter of the Rev. 
Lord Charles Hcrvey, and has three sons and two daughters. 



THE NEW DISPENSATION. 

Recent legislation on the part of the Grand National Hunt Com- 
mittee has certainly failed, so far, to arouse the discussion upon it 
which might reasonably have been expected to take place in the 
columns of the general, as well as of the sporting press. For some 
unaccountable cause, it seems to have been determined by universal 
consent to shelve the burning question raised by the adoption of the 
recommendations of the sub-committee, at least for a season, and 
perhaps until the merits of the innovations come to be practically 
tested. Altogether the^ seem to have been accepted as a matter of 
necessity, and as decisions from which no appeal could be made ; 
whereas we had been led to anticipate prompt protests from certain 
parties interested in retaining the old rigime^ and likely to 
oppose, tooth and nail, any measures calculated to limit or 
curtail the profits derived from steeplechasing by its enterprising 
caterers. The supposed friends and adherents of these have, how- 
ever, for the most part thought it better to hold their peace, or have 
contented themselves with the merest shadow of opposition to the 
contemplated reforms ; which, if they &iled, on the other hand, to 
evoke any marked amount of approval or enthusiasm^ have certainly 
fallen flat among those most clamorous for radical changes in the 
old order of things. The bustle and hurry of the legitimate racing 
season might possibly be held accountable for a considerable share of 
this apathy and indifierence, which may disappear as the hour for action 
arrives ; and it may be that speculators on the issue of the Grand 
National Hunt Committee's deliberations have in some measure had 
their breath taken away by the sweeping nature of the changes 
which must shortly come over the spirit of their dreams. Be these 
things as they may, an ominous silence has prevailed since the 
promulgation of the altered code ; and this we hail as a not altogether 
unfavourable opportunity for looking around us, and calouy re- 
^rding the existing situation, with the object in view of attempting 
m some degree to anticipate the effects of the new dispensation. 
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Taking things as they are, then, and without further beating about 
the bush in vain endeavours to discover the why and wherefore of 
the somewhat cold reception accorded by all parties to the various 
rules as altered and amended, we will proceed to dissect the same, 
so far as it may appear expedient or profitable, while still opportunity 
favours the process. It is of no use refusing to look matters stead* 
fastly in the face at once, and long before the advent of that presumed 
^^ evil day," when the new system will come into operation — which 
we could perhaps wish to have seen fixed at the commencement 
of the cross-country season (generally inaugurated in November), 
instead of on the birthday of the new year. But after all, this is 
practically immaterial, so we pass on at once to Rule 33, as 
amended and added to, which regulates the number and nature of 
fences with which the course between the flags is ordained to be 
provided. Nobody — save certain, perhaps, of the milksop and feather- 
bed fraternity — will object to the negotiation of twelve fences in the 
first two miles of a steeplechase course ; and this quantity of obstacles 
having been laid down as the minimum^ quality must be our next con- 
sideration, in which respect we cannot think the G.N.H. Committee 
have erred on the side of undue harshness, when they insist upon 
the interposition of a water-jump at least 12 feet wide and 2 deep, 
to be left open, or guarded only by a perpendicular fence not ex- 
ceeding 2 feet in height. Some diiFerences of opinion among the 
G.N.H. Committee appear to have existed concerning this some- 
what portentous item of innovation ; but in the end, sound sense, no 
less than the consideration that reforms must be of a thorough and 
sweeping character, inspired the decisive majority of thirteen against 
four, which finally adopted, in a slightly modified form, this recom- 
mendation of the sub-committee. The *^open ditch in each mile, 
6 feet wide and 4 feet deep, on the taking-ofF side of the fence 
said ditch not to be guarded in any way,*' was a sort of corollary 
on the more formidable obstacle just mentioned, neither being 
in the slightest degree beyond the power of any horse or rider 
of average abilities and experience across a country, impracticable 
as they might seem to animals or men of the stamp and standard 
until lately getting their living "between two flags." It was 
only natural," after such definitions of fences in steeplechasing 
proper, that hurdle-racing should also come in for a measure 
of reform in respect of the height of the gorsed wattles, required 
henceforth to measure *"* not less than 3 feet 6 inches from the 
bottom bar to the top bar." There is nothing whatever unreason- 
able, sensational, or fanciful in these projected reforms, which, had 
they been carried long ago, would at least have prevented the farces 
so frequently enacted of late years, by means of which the imputa- 
tion of decay and decadence had come to be attached to a branch 
of sport with no such reproach in its antecedents. It was evident 
that no trifling with the subject nor half-measures were likely to be 
successfiil in the thorough regeneration of a pastime formerly a 
byword for all that was plucky and dashing ; so that those iealous 
of the good name and bxx fame of their hobby must not be blamed 
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if their inclination was to lean rather to the side of strictness and 
thoroughness than in the direction of shams and shadows, of which 
the hollow and unsubstantial character is speedily exposed. The 
effects of recent leeisiacion in the G. N. H, Committee will be 
widely and generally felt; indeed, it behoves owners, trainers, 
jockeys, and, above all, lessees and clerks of courses, to take imme- 
diate counsel in view of the novel method of warfare to be adopted 
at the opening of the new cross-country campaign of 1883. The 
latter must soon be engaged in putting their running tracks in order 
in conformity with the new regulations as to the number and size 
of obstacles, which, however comparatively easy an undertaking in 
certain favoured places, will entail a vast amount of trouble and 
expense in localities where alterations on a large scale must of neces- 
sity be carried out. Impudent apologies for fences will no longer be 
tolerated, while owners aspiring to negotiate the new impediments 
will require something superior to the galloping weeds and '' chalk " 
jockeys which have hitherto been the support and stay of many 
minor meetings. The drop scene on the farce we trust has nearly 
iallen at last, as we hail the rising of the curtain on a more legitimate 
drama, in which the actors may shine in more important parts, and 
^^ sweeter manners, purer laws " prevail. Trainers, too, must 
seriously think of setting their private tracks in order for the coming 
campaign, in which the reality of cross-country warfare will be more 
faithfully represented than heretofore, when ^'galloping courses" 
were in vogue, and the brilliant fencer had oftimes to sing small to 
rivals having the foot of him over a line of obstacles by no means 
calculated to bring out his talents as a ^^ chaser." Far more care, 
trouble and judgment will be the portion of those to whom the 
education of the "young idea" for his first essay between the flags 
is entrusted, and consequently many of the weeds, jades, and in- 
capables, now made to do duty as jumpers, will find their game 
played our, to the temporary discomfiture perhaps of those who 
bred them, but to the permanent benefit of the institution of 
which the G. N. Committee are the constituted controllers 
and guardians. As to the horse and his jockey, highly im- 
portant factors, of course, in the successful mounting of the 
new piece, we can hardly forecast the results of the requisition 
of a higher standard of fencing for the former and of riding for 
the latter ; but no doubt the ranks of both will at first be thinned 
by the imposition of more difficult tasks, and no occupation will be 
found for a whole host of incapables, the room of which is better 
than their company on the Turf, a remark which may none the less 
truthfully be applied to many of those in whom their ownership and 
management is vested. Whether we shall succeed in educating up to 
the new standard the rank and file of our cross-country equine 
talent in sufficient numbers to show adequate sport at the numerous 
centres of steeplechasing it is impossible to foretell ; but if half the 
existing fixtures of this kind went to the wall (as many must in- 
evitably do), we fancy the only losers would be those who have 
hitherto farmed them for their own advantage. Judicious pruning 
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and clipping in the direction indicated will benefit cross-country 
sport to an unbounded extent ; and it is far better that the many 
mushroom meetings lately crowded into the Calendar should expire 
of sheer inanition and inability to exist under the new rigime^ than 
be disestablished by the arm of the law. But we are, perhaps, 
trespassing too far upon unknown ground, and must hark back again 
to a brief consideration of the various other recommendations brought 
forward and adopted by our cross-country legislators, who have 
taken thought also for another important feature in their programme 
of reform — the qualification of hunters. This has long been a 
burning question, and perplexing in the extreme to all interested in 
its permanent and reasonable solution ; albeit a happy consummation 
has, we fancy, at last been attained by the adoption of Rules l6l 
and 162, which run as follow : — 

^^ Rule 161. — For the purpose of hunters' races, a horse shall be 
deemed a qualified hunter which has never run under the recognised 
rules of flat racing in any country after the age of two years, 
which has not during the twelve months previous to the. day of 
starting run in any handicap, or for any race not confined to 
hunters, chargers, or yeomanry horses, or for any hunters' race out 
of Great Britain." 

^^ Rule 162. — No horse shall be qualified to run for a hunters' 
race on the flat unless he shall have jumped all the fences at a 
steeplechase to the satisfiiction of at least two of the stewards, to 
whom previous notice shall have been given; certificates to this 
effect being lodged with Messrs. Weatherby one clear week before 
running, with a fee of 5^. for registration." 

Notwithstanding more than one flimsy objection raised against 
the first of these rules, we can perceive nothing whatever unfair or 
unreasonable in the restrictions as to performances on the flat, on 
the part of the candidate, contained therein. We consider the 
two-year-old limit very proper and convenient, inasmuch as by the 
time that period of life has been accomplished, it ought, in the great 
majority of cases at least, to be sufficiently evident how far the tyro's 
career on the flat is likely to be a profitable one. It was only 
fitting, moreover, that a twelvemonth's '' grace " should have 
elapsed before his reappearance in the character of a hunter, during 
which period of probation he might be expected to have acquired 
at any rate the rudiments of his new profession, now rendered all 
the more difficult to master by reason of the preliminary examination 
staring him in the &ce. He will be required to show something 
beyond the superficial accomplishment of striding over a stick or a 
straw, the crucial enactment in Rule 162 being that, as a subsidiary 
qualification to figure as a hunter, ^^ he shall have jumped all the 
fences at a steeplechase to the satisfaction of at least two of the 
stewards." We confess to a feeling of ambiguity on this point at 
first sight, which might lead the casual reader to picture to himself 
a performance in cold blood across country, with duly qualified 
examiners present to pass or pluck the various candidates ; but the 
obvious construction of the words would seem to be that no horse 
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should qualify as a hunter without having been previously entered 
for, and taken part in, a contest as similar as possible in its features 
and conditions to the fair hunting run. This it was found im« 
possible to accomplish by the process of '' certificating" by masters 
of hounds, whose difficulties, and, we were going to add, dangers, in 
the performance of this thankless and graceless office have so often 
been recounted, that we will content ourselves here with heartily 
congratulating them upon a happy deliverance out of the puzzling 
situations frequently presenting themselves in the discharge of an 
unpleasant duty. Numbers of screws and crocks, formerly deemed 
good enough to negotiate the merest ghosts of fences on certain of 
our so-called steeplechase tracks, instead of earning a diploma from 
merely sniffing the hounds, are likely enough to have the tables 
turned upon them, by being nosed by the pack after passing through 
the purgatory of the kennel coppers. Besides, even when class 
was fairly represented, as was not infrequently the case in hunters* 
races, it was known and felt that in effect these encounters were 
too often an artful evasion of the rule which enacted a close season 
for performances on the flat; and a dodge whereby enterprising 
lessees might spin out programmes difficult to render palatable to 
the public taste without a dash of variety. We think, therefore, 
that however inharmoniously the new machinery may work at first, 
even giving occasion to the enemy to blaspheme, and provoking 
suggestions of failure on the part of those prejudiced against its 
adoption, in the end steeplechasing wiU vastly benefit by the judicious 
changes of front so soon to be enected. Only let these have a fair 
trial, and be carried through firmly and quietly, without any attention 
being paid to the clamour sure to be raised against them by parties 
interested in advocating a return to the old rigime. Doubtless 
blocks and hitches will arise at first, but only to disappear as 
things settle down into their proper places, and the dawn of a more 
auspicious era commences to break, imparting fresh life and vigour 
into the sport. 

Since penning the foregoing remarks, several oracles have spoken, 
but mostly with that vague, uncertain sound which distinguishes 
mere superficial generalities from the more solid crust of criticism in 
detail of which the subject is eminently worthy. Certain writers, 
for whose opinions we entertain a very sincere respect, and who 
evidently have the welfare of steeplechasing at heart, have exhibited 
a tendency to scout the new Reform Bill on the ground of its pro- 
bable effisct in diminishing the present array of cross-country 
meetings, and in curtailing the fair proportions of the fields wont 
to appear at the post thereat. Doubtless the radical measures 
recently adopted by G. N. H. Committee will have the effect at 
first of bringing about the state of things thus indicated ; but we 
would remind those entertaining such sentiments that it is only U 
premier pas qui co&tey and that an application of apparently severe 
remedies at first will be found the kindest as well as the wisest 
course in the end. 

' Amphion. 
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A BATTERED PORTMANTEAU. 

III. 

Nowhere has that portmanteau (the adventures and experiences of 
whose owner and slave have been related in two numbers of * Baily ') 
endured more scurvy treatment than on its way to Goodwood. The 
time-worn receptacle of my goods and chattels has taken me in its 
company to Chichester and Drayton not unfrequently, but always, let 
it be addedy with reluctance on my part Every one has his special 
fancies and dislikes as regards race meefings ; and I fear it may shock 
many when I mention that be-lauded Goodwood is by no means one 
of my favourite resorts. Firstly, the scramble and confusion at the 
London railway-stations is frequently great, only to be exceeded by 
the crush, the turmoil, the narrow escapes from hoofs and wheels, 
and the battling with rapacious fly-drivers when one of the two points 
is attained whence people usuadly take vehicles for their week*s 
quarters in the vicinity of the race-ground. There is no disguising 
the fact that Chichester porters and cabmen do not look on the 
portmanteau with the reverence that its celebrity has gained for it at 
York, Doncaster, Redcar, and other north-country places, whither it 
has journeyed so often that it is thoroughly known and respected by 
the Yorkshire folk, appreciative of anvthing even remotely con- 
nected with their favourite sport. Dusty or rain-stained, the 
portmanteau usually arrives at its Singleton quarters, and, uncere- 
moniously banged into the high-road beside the cottage-door, 
becomes, may be, a resting place for village fowls until such time as 
some one can be spared to remove it to one of the stuffy bedrooms, 
redolent of apples, new cheese, and wool. There, during the 
remainder of its sojourn, it will be kicked and buffeted by hostile 
strangers, and turned to all manner of uses undreamt of by its 
maker. 

Not only the tedious journey, and the small-roomed village 
cottage, and the dubious cookery cause me to regard without 
eagerness the approach of Goodwood Races. In the hamlet where 
fate generally decrees I shall pass the week, a primitive custom 
obtains of leaving the house door constantly open, for the con- 
venience of all comers to whom a visit seems good. It seems good 
to a great many ; and very pleasant fellows they are. Most of them 
speak the language of experience when the conversation turns on 
horse-racing; and most have a never-ending series of Turf stories to 
tell, all highly interesting to those who delight in the reminiscences 
of men practically connected with the sport. Not only is their 
conversation cheery. They sing merry songs and many of them, 
and fill high the sparkling goblet, and smoke fragrant cigars, samples 
of which ttiey distribute with no ungenerous hand. They play, too, 
the social games of napoleon and loo, and between the deals are full 
of quips and cranks, and make the night musical with laughter. 
But the worst of it is, they won't go home. 
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It is well known that after the fatigues of a day devoted to honest 
toil, it is my custom, after a single glass of whiskey and potass — 
very weak — ^and one pipe of mild bird's-eye, to seek my couch at 
ten punctually, and court that sleep to which work performed, and a 
clear conscience, entitle me. I do not complain that slumber deserts 
me during the Goodwood week. It is driven away. On the first 
night, perhaps, force of habit makes me sink into repose at once. 
In the midst of a soothing dream of some soft-eyed charmer, whom 
it has rent my heart to quit even for a few days, a terrific shout in 
the apartment below recalls me to the troubles of life. I start up in 
bed, unconscious for some seconds of my whereabouts. A wild 
scream of laughter, the jingling of glass, the thumping of fists on a 
table, and derisive calls for ** Charlie,*' or *' Jim," or ** Tom ** to pay 
up, or to play on, bring me to a sense of my hapless situation. I 
grope my way to the makeshift for a dressing-table where I left my 
watch, tread cautiously over unknown ground to the window, and, 
by such light as cleaves the mass of creeper leaves almost hiding the 
casement, find that it is a quarter-past eleven I 

What need to tell of the dismal time that follows ! I am so 
broad awake that it is useless to try even the most efficacious of the 
sleep-compelling recipes that many years' association with the wakeful 
has fixed in my memory. Hot-eyed and hopeless I lie staring at the 
unfamiliar hangings of the bed, and listen to the hum of some fly, 
invisible, but traceable in his flight by a maddening buzz, now faint, 
now swelling in sound, as on silent wing he approaches my tumbled 
pillow. Presently there is a crash of broken glass downstairs, and 
with the mirth this appears to evoke mingle stern tones, as of one 
whose remonstrance borders on a challenge to the ordeal of battle. 
Next rises a hubbub of voices, and then comes a lull, during which 
charges and retorts apparently are exchanged in a high key. More 
laughter, and the ^^clooping" of soda-water corks, followed — blissful 
sound — by the noise of chairs being pushed back from a table, and 
the shufHing of feet. Thank heaven they are dispersing ! I hear 
mumbling at the house door, steps in the road below, and a deep- 
toned response to the shout of " Good-night, Tom I" and then the 
footsteps die away. But alas ! the murmur of voices in the apart- 
ment underneath mine does not cease, and whilst I wait eagerly for 
indication of my companions mounting the stairs to their bedrooms, 
lo! hurried steps approach the house, some one with heavy tread 
crosses the threshold, and a tremendous roar of applause tells me 
that ^^Tom," unable to resist the fascination of napoleon, has 
returned to commence the evening anew ! 

Then I know that all is lost. Slowly the hours drag on ; slowly 
the room grows lighter; and ever, as morn draws nigh, more wretched 
becomes the unhappy being tossing to and fro in the bedclothes, 
long ago reduced to tangled bundles, that no hands of man can 
restore to smoothness. Three o'clock, four o'clock. Life has 
become a burden to one whose mind is now given over to gloom 
and remorse. No ray of comfort breaks through the window with 
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the brightening sky. Sins and errors and follies are before me as if 
written in letters of fire upon the wall. My heart is heavy with the 
memory of vows broken, of false steps not to be retrieved ; and, in 
the despair that falls on the sleepless in this grey morning hour, sore 
is the struggle against the impious wish that night, if it bring such 
horrors, may never be known to me again. Presently I fall into a 
troubled, feverish doze, and awakened, stiff and unrefreshed, by the 
clinking of plates and cups below, creep wearily downstairs to 
breakfast. Breakfast ! mockery ! My dry lips refuse to taste the 
fish specially brought, the chops of down mutton, the plump spread- 
eagled fowl, the strawberries, and the thick cream on which my 
companions, healthy and fresh as the roses in the garden, fall to with 
appetite unmarred to the extent of a grain of salt by napoleon until 
five in the morning. And presently, one of them, noticing my 
haggard face and neglected plate, remarks, with a surprised air, that 
he is afraid I have not slept well ! 

Some favourites of fortune boast that they seldom attend Good- 
wood without having a winning balance on the following Monday. 
Rarely, indeed, has such a pleasant assurance sent me smiling from 
Singleton on the Friday afternoon. On the contrary, deep melan- 
choly usually weighs me down as I hoist the home-going port- 
manteau into the fly hired at ruinous charges. Such small suc- 
cesses as have fallen to my lot in the Duke s park have generally 
been achieved unexpectedly, or, at any rate, after the venture has 
seemed in high jeopardy. Pretty Boy is one of the few Goodwood 
winners to whom I owe gratitude. He was victorious in the 
^^ Stakes " in the year of the terrible accident which befell several of 
the jockeys riding in that race. His owner did not fancy him, 
having lent ear to the assurance of a well-known trainer of that day, 
who was confident that no three-year-old could win under such a 
weight. He was annoyed, too, at losing Fordham*s services, almost 
at the last moment, owing to a claim which the proprietor of Pretty 
Boy considered an unfair one. How the jockey just mentioned 
finished second on Sandboy, and how the staff of the oldest sporting 
paper stood like statues, paralysed by despair, will be remembered by 
some. A wild legend has been related that Pretty Boy carried 
several pounds overweight without the renowned *' J. B." remem- 
bering to declare ir. But the excitement and agitation caused by 
the dreadful accident mentioned had probably upset people's nerves, 
and the ''all right" was duly pronounced. Such, at any rate, is 
the story once told me. Very likely it is baseless, but I think I 
am right in considering myself lucky to have profited by the success 
of Pretty Boy. Those who a couple of years later got on Roman 
Candle for the same race in good time had ''squeaks" for their 
money of which they wotted little, amongst them being a narrow 
escape of the horse going on the wrong side of a post. 

The portmanteau bears no Doncaster label. And yet many have 
been its visits to the West Riding. Generally we have taken our 
departure by a Monday morning train, some hours before the great 
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mass of the London division set ofF for the north* So the port- 
manteau and I have a carriage pretty much to ourselves. Some- 
times we enjoy the pleasant company of a friend well charged with 
racy London gossip, and of another just returned from Baden or 
Swiss land, who has to tell of good German two-year-olds, or makes, 
perhaps, little distributions of the hardly attained and curious edelweiss. 
Almost the pleasantest hours of the St. Leger week are those 
following immediately on our 'arrival in the town. The edelweiss 
gatherer is too much occupied in collecting the latest '' pars " for 
transmbsion to London, or in flitting, glass in eye, round the year- 
ling boxes, to waste time in day-dreams. But, according to estab- 
lished custom, my other travelling companion wends his way with 
me to the Town Moor, and sets me a good round pace as we 
traverse the full extent of the Leger course. His stock of 
pleasant talk has not nearly been exhausted between King's Cross 
and the first sight of that Shakespeare Inn, which gives the earliest 
indication of arrival at Doncaster to visitors from the south. So 
when we have determined for certain the winner of the great race 
of the week, I am a pleased listener during the remainder of the 
walk, which is broken sometimes by a call at the Grand Stand to 
inspect improvements, and take note of preparations if a royal visit 
is fixed. Then, as we make for the town at a more sober pace, and 
have left behind the big pond and picturesque avenue of trees, very 
likely some of the Newmarket horses are encountered, just released 
from the train. Blanton's lot, perhaps, walk in a wide circle, prior 
to being installed somewhere in the Rockingham neighbourhood ; 
and in front of the Salutation stands Jem Perren, amongst a little 
group of Malton worthies. Then we are stopped, near the thres- 
hold of the Reindeer, by a tout from *' head-quarters," who insists 
on telling us a certainty for the Yorkshire Handicap, and makes 
suggestful allusion to the bad time he has had lately, and the dear- 
ness of Doncaster lodgings. Next we pause by the fish and game 
shop, whose proprietor seems to do such a brisk trade in ojrsters, 
especially towards closing time, when men's mouths are hot. It 
was whilst passing this establishment, I think, where a noble buck 
hung at the door, forwarded from Scotland for the behoof of some 
special diners in the town, that I once heard a West-Ridinger 
describe the animal to a wondering and believing little crowd as a 
^' boofalo." And so the lounge is continued until the Subscription 
Rooms are reached, and we find William Elliott in the full enjoy- 
ment of tea and a smoking muffin. 

Still the enjoyment is lacking that characterised Doncaster when 
first I made acquaintance with the clean town, and felt my heart 
leap as the horses were despatched on their gallop for the great race. 
That the keen youthful relish for scenes and notabilities of racing 
life may have become deadened is, to some extent, likely enough. 
But a main feature is slipping away, owing to the fact that the old 
horse-loving worthies and their ways are fast dying out, to be 
replaced by a class in every way inferior to them. The betting 
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ring, and the talk of horse-watchers, and latest '^ wires," are too 
much in the thoughts of the new school, who care little for the 
beauty of horse, or the skill of rider, and are supremely and con- 
tentedly ignorant of racing history. To them it affords no pleasure 
to hear the paddock and racecourse reminiscences of an observant 
and keen-memoried veteran, or to glean from the lips of the last who 
can afFord information some yet untold anecdote of steed or jockey 
of renown. How scant appears to be the number of those who 
nowadays attend the chief meetings from pure love of the sport and 
interest in its details ! Such a one, I suspect, was the elder Charles 
Mathews, the actor. In his * Life and Correspondence,' he writes 
of himself : **' Yes! lame and worn as I am, I admit no difficulty, I 
allow of no impediment, I am indifferent as to distance, but to the 
races I must go, whether Doncaster or Epsom, Leger or Derby. I 
have left Glasgow, with the penalty attached of two nights' travelling, 
in order to be at Newmarket on Easter Monday, and have witnessed 
twenty-five contests for Derby and Oaks since 1803." Now this is 
a man after my own heart ; would that he had left the reminiscences 
of the racing travels that he and Ais portmanteau undertook together, 
and had noted down the facts and fancies of a man who loved well 
the Turf so far back as the time when Ditto and Theophania won 
their laurels. Mathews and Mr. Richard Tattersall were on the 
Doncaster Grand Stand, in company with an old Yorkshire friend 
of mine, whom I shall call Mr. Blank, when the St. Leger of 
1831 was about to be run. Mr. Blank, like many other good 
judges, had backed Skipsey's horse, The Saddler, and to his chagrin 
saw the colt mounted by Tommy Nicholson, who, although he got 
plenty of riding at that time, had not the reputation for ability that 
Cannon or Archer possess. *' Why have they put that tailor up i " 
he exclaimed involuntarily. It is often dangerous to think aloud on 
a racecourse, and the words were heard by some strong partisans of 
Nicholson, who stood at Mr. Blank's elbow. They at once picked 
a quarrel with him, high words followed, and the scene became so 
racy that, seeing my old friend was wishful to let matters drop, 
Richard Tattersall urged him to continue the wrangle, on the 
reasonable ground ^^ that Mathews might get a sketch of character." 
But the enemy were many and stalwart, so Mr. Blank prudently 
turned his attention to the race, and presently enjoyed the dismal 
triumph of seeing his opinion of Nicholson's horsemanship vindicated. 
Many there were, however, who insisted that, although the judge's 
verdict was in favour of Chorister, the race was really won by The 
Saddler, and in confirmation of this a singular story has often been 
related to me that it is now unnecessary to repeat. Let the 
Chorister incident be completed by mention that, on the evening of 
the Leger day, Mr. Blank met Skipsey at the Rooms, and, rather 
soured by the events of the afternoon, asked, with reference to The 
Saddler's rider, " What made you employ that noodle ? *' " The 
only noodle in the business," answered Skipsey, ^^ was his employer.'' 
Displeased as were The Saddler's friends with poor Tommy's riding 
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on this occasion, it must be recorded that he was a very decent 
hard-working man, and in his day was on the back of a great number 
of winners, and some very high-class horses. He died a wonderfully 
hale, smart old man, with hardly a grey hair in his head, at Norton, 
near Malton, in 1875. 

Sight of the portmanteau recalls visits to cheery little countiy 
meetings, where the honest farmer folk met and were merry, but 
businesslike withal, having keen eyes for the good and bad points of 
the two-year-olds. Northallerton is one of these places, with a 
course that is, or was, of most primitive make. Still, over it many 
a north-country crack has galloped in the days when Bob Johnson, 
Tommy Lye, and the still living Sim Templeman wore the Orde, 
and Powlett, and Cradock of Hartforth jackets. Back, too, come 
memories of hurried visits to waterside quarters, within handy ride 
of London. Of cool evenings at Virginia Water, with a stiff breeze 
blowing the lake into wavelets that bent the rushes, and came lapping 
the shore, near where the Wheatsheaf opens its gates for those 
hungry and athirst. Of early morning on the Thames, when all was 
so sweetly still as the punt was poled through the white mist that 
clung to the river like a thin veil. Of that glorious hour, later in the 
day, when barbel were ^^ mad on '' at the weir, or the high bank, or 
Queen's deep ; when to drop the bait was to have a bite like a mild 
electric shock, and to strike was to hook a big fish. 

I wonder if it will be my lot to travel again in company with the 
portmanteau to that high-lying little northern town, where in child- 
hood's days I first made acquaintance with the racehorse ? Many 
years have passed since last its uneven streets were trodden by me, 
since I wandered through the wild neighbouring woods, and gazed 
on the winding river with its trout-holding runs, and *' dubs " where 
the big barbel lay in shoals. In dreams I sometimes look once 
more on the picturesque little hill stream, and listen to the roar of 
its foaming fall in flood time. In the streets, over which the high 
Norman keep looks down, I have toddled by the side of old Michael 
Brunton, one of a class of racegoers that has long since died out. 
Those who betted with him never had to congratulate themselves 
on receiving a point over to the proper odds ; but payment was sure 
and prompt. I remember well the kind of awe with which the old 
man was regarded when the time came round for his never-failing 
departure to see the St* Leger, and he set off to the West Riding 
— an immense journey it seemed in those days— duly provided with 
a few hundred pounds in notes, and a letter of credit for a stiff sum 
on the Doncaster bankers. He lived, I remember, in Rosemary 
Lane, close by where, years before, stood an inn known as the 
*' Dainty Davie.' This sign was at one time not uncommon in the 
north of England, and had its origin in a Duke of Cleveland's famous 
horse of the name, the frequent conqueror of Silvio, and not from 
the remarkable old Scotch song after which the famous and four- 
legged '' Davie " was doubtless called. 
^ On adjacent tracts of moorland, lying ''not far above the little 
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town, some very celebrated horses have brushed the dew from the 
short turf, and grown sheeny and muscular by exercise over 
springy going afforded by the ling-growing soil. There, stealing 
from home at forbidden hours, I wandered alone in early school- 
days, drinking in the brisk hill air, gathering the few heath flowers, 
startled now and again by the crow of the cock grouse. Anon, 
perhaps, carried on the breeze would come the fall of distant hoo& 
Louder and louder grew the sound, until, as my heart leapt and 
breath came short, past would dash a string of horses, the short 
exclamations of the lads on their backs sounding like words in an 
unknown tongue as they were borne on at high speed. Then, 
quickly as it arose, the thud of many feet would die away as the 
last of the speeding line disappeared over the crest of a rise and left 
the youthful gazer half frightened, half delighted, wholly smitten 
with love that has never slackened for the glorious creatures just lost 
to view. 

Scarcely less pleasant are recollections of strolls over north-country 
training grounds, when acquaintance with the great British sport 
had invested racehorses with additional interest, and no mentor was 
needed to point out the celebrities that galloped by. Still the com- 
pany was not often lacking of one of those amusing characters 
frequently found in places where the thoroughbred receives his 
education. They are generally good-tempered fellows, known to 
every one in the place, on terms friendly enough with the various 
trainers, and brimful of Turf anecdote. Over a pipe and a cheerful 
glass (Nicholson's gin was the &vourite in my district) they will talk 
so long and pleasantly of horses and racing folk that one's sole regret 
when the chat concludes is that no man's memory can retain all 
that has been related. Generally shrewd enough are they in their 
betting transactions, keen of observation, and quick to avail them- 
selves of an unexpected hint. I remember one of the class trapping 
a very wide*awake trainer rather neatly. He stood beside me on a 
famous training ground one fine August morning, not long prior 
to York Races. A little known three-year-old, good looking and 
lightly weighted, had just appeared in the betting on the £bor 
Handicap, and my companion was anxious to see the horse at work, 
and to discover if he could whether an investment at the then 
tempting price was likely to be profitable. The horse's trainer came 
up as we stood there, and fell into conversation with us. Presently 
the mysterious three-year-old passed in his gallop, moving very well. 
Still it struck my inquisitive companion that he detected something 
not quite right. He felt by no means sure that he was correct in 
his suspicion, but quickly resolving on a bold stroke, turned with an 
easy, innocent air to the trainer, exclaiming, *^ What a pity it is, 
John, that the colt makes a noise ! " '* Yes," replied the trainer, 

taken oflFhis guard, ** it is a pity! " and then checked himself. 

But quite enough had been said, and, needless to add, two at least of 
the little group were not amongst the backers of the three-year-old 
for the Great Ebor. 
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Another of these small-town retailers of horse talk and stable 
gossip was wont to relate of a famous jockey, now long deceased, 
that at the conclusion of a satisfactory trial, won by a horse in which 
he was greatly interested (subsequently winner of Two Thousand 
Guineas and St. Leger), the knight of the saddle was observed to 
drop on his knees and apparently pray fervently. Acts of devotion, 
or, at any rate, public acts of devotion, were so little in his line, that 
the privileged few present locked on edified and amazed. At last 
one of them ventured to make respectful inquiry as to the cause of 
such unwonted piety. ^^ I was thanking Heaven/' was the reply, 
^^ that it has given us such a d d clinker at last ! " 

Some readers of ^ Baily ' will guess the name of the jockey, and 
need not be, reminded that his little speech is given in a modified 
form, S. 



A GOSSIP ABOUT THE GROUSE OF THE PERIOD. 

My dear Baily, — As the prophecies of *' St. Rollox," regarding 
the grouse supply of the present season, are in course of being 
fulfilled to the very letter, you must be congratulated on your pluck 
in admitting such an article into your magazine in the face of the 
thousand and one rumours to the effect that this would be a deplor- 
ably bad year for grouse. Not only are the birds as plentiful as they 
have been in any preceding season, but they are better ! I have the 
best of all reasons for saying so, as I have already eaten a bird, or 
shall I say, not to look too gluttonous, part of a bird, from seven 
different counties of Scotland 1 That is a fiict, sir, I assure you, 
and the birds were all of them in excellent condition, fat, and full of 
that flavour of a '^ subtle something '' which it is only given to the 
flesh of the best birds to contain. 

My old friend M. Alexis Soyer, of the Reform Club, the most 
intellectual gastronomer of his time, and a man whose society was 
much cultivated, used to say, *' Ah, my dear Mr. Mannering, there 
is a wonderful goiit in vour bird of the heather which baffles me ; 
it is so subtle that I fail to analyse it. It is, of course, there 
because of the food that it eats, the tender young shoots of your 
beautiful heath ; but it is curious, sir, that in some years these 
birds are better than in others. Once in about six seasons your 
grouse is surpassingly charming to the palate, the bitter of the back- 
bone is heavenly, and the meat on the fleshy parts short and 
of exquisite flavour, but for common I feel no difference ; in all 
other years the beast is mediocre, and not any of the attentions of 
my art will improve it. In such years I leave it alone, but in the 
year of its perfection I do eat one bird daily, roasted, and with 
nothing ; no bread sauce, no crumbs, no chips, no nothing, except a 
crust of bread to change occasionally my palate. Ah, sir, grouse, to 
be well enjoyed, should be eaten in secret ; and take my experience 
as your guide, do not let the bird you eat be raw and bloody, but 
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well roasted, and drink with it, at intervals, a little sweet champagne. 
Never mind your knife and fork ; suck the bones, and dwell upon 
them. Take plenty of time ; that is the true way to enjoy a game 
bird. Some gentlemen here (Reform Club) think they can teach 
me the mode of my art. I hear them, but they are as mere children 
in their methods of eating ; they follow the superstitions of their 
fellows. Bah!" 

Excuse me, my dear Baily ; I am, as we say, ^* running away with 
the Harrows " ; in other words, I am putting the cart before the 
horse, as before cooking your hare you must, according to Mrs. 
Glasse, first of all catch it, and that brings me back to the business 
which I have set down for this paper, namely, first of all, the plenti- 
tude of grouse, and secondly, my contention that the grouse of the 
period are as the birds eulogised by Soyer. 

My dear Mr. Editor, I have no desire to fill your magazine with 
statistics ; were that my cue, I could stretch out from here (the 
highest part of the county of Ayr) to London with a long array of 
figures pertaining to the big bags of the season. As to what con- 
stitutes a ^'bi^ bag," I would begin with ninety brace for three 
guns, the birds to be brought to grass before luncheon. After 
luncheon there is seldom so much execution done, so far as my 
experience goes. Now, Mr. Editor, I have never yet been able to 
discover the grand secret of being in twenty places at once, and since 
^* the twelfth " I have not been in more than four counties. Let me 
name them — Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, Peeblesshire, and Roxburghshire, 
all of them, mark you, in Lowland Scotland ; but, for all that, these 
shires have their stretches of heather. 

My personal experience of the great day, " the twelfth," was em- 
bodied in a <' weeting " Scotch mist, which prevented a foot being 
placed on the heather till it was past twelve o'clock. ^by> sir, 
none of us could see ten yards in advance of our noses I How different 
from our anticipations of the previous night, when 6 a.m. was 
announced as the hour of leaving our bedrooms, breakfast at half- 
past, and off at seven to the scene of work ! As the great Scottish 
poet says, ''The best-laid schemes'of mice and men gang aft agley." 
And so it was with your humble servant and his friends on the 
moor of Mount Girnel. When we took stock of the weather the 
prospect was sad indeed ; nothing but a soft rolling mist could be 
seen, accompanied by a very wet rain. There was, of course, only 
the old, old remedy, patience ! As Tammas Munro, the Mount 
Girnel keeper, said, '' Weel, gentlemen, it canna be helpit ; what's 
no to be cured maun Just be endured, but ve have this consolation, 
that the birds 'ill no flee awa ; they'll be nere the morn." That 
was good enough philosophy, but some of us, in our impatience, 
thought it little less than blasphemy. At length, however, time 
and the hour brought us relief. A rift appeared in the mist, and 
soon a gentle breeze came and lifted the curtain, and then we saw 
before us the fairest of all prospects that sporting men can look upon 
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on the day of days, a stretch of heather, the only boundary of which 
was the horison. 

My dear Mr. Editor, we set to work with a will, our sporting 
appetites being well whcttf d by the long delay. Wc were three in 
al), not counting Tammas nor the boy, who is called in good Scotch, 
Dawvid. At exactly sixteen minutes to one o'clock, the first shot 
was fired by one of the party, and at twenty-five minutes past fire, 
when the signal to cease firing was given, the three of us, with the 
aid of Tammas, had laid low forty-nve brace of grouse, four snipe, 
three hares, and two pairs of rabbits. That was our day's work, 
hoiKstly told. I shall not, of course, say a word about how we did 
it — ^grouse-shooting has been described to death. " Grass your birds," 
is my motto, as quickly as ever you can, never mind whether you 
shoot gracefully or not. 

That, Mr. Baily, was no bag worth bragging about ; and if I had 
been inclined to draw the long bow I might have added a score of 
brace to the tally, but then to what purpose ? The truth is best in 
all circumstances, and as Tammas said our bag was ^'no bad, con- 
siderin'," I there leave it; but in other parts of Scotland some really 
plethoric bags were made on the first day of shooting. A friend 
writes me from Forres that on one shooting, that of Tulchan Lodge, 
in Morayshire, six guns, in the first four days of the season, had a 
hundred brace each ! On other moors, on the 1 2th, from a hutldfed 
to two hundred brace were obtained by industrious Sportsmen, and a 
very long number of bags, ranging from ten and twelve to sixty and 
seventy orace, could easily be compiled. Let it be understood, I 
say, that when the story of the sport of the season comes to be 
written big bags from Highland moors will undoubtedly have a pro- 
minent place in the narrative. I do not claim for single guns that 
there will be chronicles of a hundred brace for one man and eighty- 
five or ninety-five for another ; blit taking the ground all over there 
will be birds enough, I think, to give good sportsmen from thirty to 
fifty brace in a day, and that is not such bad shooting — over dogs.* 

And with the figures of sport from nearly every county in Scot- 
land there comes, my dear Baily, the welcome news — *' Weather 
superb ; no signs df traces of disease j birds more abundant than 

* Up to the time of writing, a 4th ult, the supply of birds brought to market 
has been most abundant, and the result has, as usual, been a *' glut,'* which has, 
of course, greatly reduced prices ; as a fact of some consequence to the lessees 
of moors, the sums obtained for grouse have been very low, the highest Bgure 
filled in by any of the Leadenhall Market men, so far as I know, is 3J. 6d, ; but 
the largest proportion of the birds consigned have only brought half-a-crowQ 
each. The following prices are from the returns made by a most respectable 
dealer, for a consignment which reached London on the 14th ult. : — 36 at zs. td.\ 
84 at 3^.; 34 at 2s, gd, ; 120 at is. 6d; 100 at 2s. 3//.; 8 at ts. 6d.: average 
is» td, per tingle bird. Another ticket from London, dated on the a and, gives 
the following prices : — 44 at ts, 6d,\ la at 2s, \ 7* at is. gd.^ 33 at is. td^ 
or an average of about is. io\d. for each bird. As the bulk of the birds which 
will be shot this year have now been put on the markets prices will improve 
somewhat, but as fewer will be shot thp pioney re^ur^s will be cpmn^ratively 
poor. 
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ever and strong on the wine/' Such encouraging words cannot, 
however, be written of every Scottish moor. As your correspondent, 
St. RoUox, very truthfully represented, there has been no disease 
among the grouse of the bad old sort, at least not any to speak of. 
But in some districts there has occurred a good deal of mortality 
from other causes, chiefly resulting from the drowning of large 
numbers of the young birds by the copious rains of June and July. 
As every person knows, who is at all versed in the economy of our 
erouse grounds, there is every year a considerable degree of morta- 
lity from some cause or other. The enemies of the birds, especially 
when the birds are more than usually plentiful, increase rapidly and 
prey upon them incessantly, so that the stock from that cause alone 
is depleted to the extent of probably twenty per cent. As one of 
the fine shrewd old hill shepherds of Argyllshire said to me, *' I 
always know, sir, when the grouse are to be plentiful by seeing a 
greater than usual number of their enemies about ; when I see two 
or three of the old crows with a large midden of grouse egg-shells 
below their place, I know fine that birds are going to be thick." 
That is undoubtedly so. I have observed the same fact*year after year. 

To return to the grouse mortality of the present season, I would 
not be in the least sorry had it been much greater than it is at 
present known to have been. In honest truth I think a large number 
of our Scottish moors are overstocked with birds. Shooting termi- 
nates so soon that the number shot is not nearly so great as it ought 
to be. When there is too great a number of birds on a moor food 
becomes scarce and the grouse become weak and, in consequence, fall 
an easy prey to their enemies. We do not know very well how 
many birds a thousand acres of heather will carry, but two dozen 
brace of grouse, under favourable circumstances, will soon stock a 
good extent of heather. As I have indicated, Mr. Editor, the grouse 
harvest of the present year will be a good one, and the birds of ex- 
ceptional quality all over the country. It is considered, however, 
that by far the finest grouse in Scotland are native to the heather of 
the county of Caithness ; for size, weight and condition the birds of 
John o' Groat's land surpass all others in the Land o' Cakes; 
those reared on the moors of Ayrshire and in the neighbourhood of 
Campbeltown (in Argyllshire), ranking next in quality by the prefer- 
ence of those best able to judge. It is difficult to assign any reason 
for the superiority of the birds of these counties, but that they 
vary according to climatic conditions, food supply, and means of 
shelter, holds true of grouse as of other wild animals. It may be 
stated too, that Caithness geese as well as Caithness grouse enjoy a 
high character for their superiority. 

The ^' spurt of disease" which prevailed this spring on some of 
the Scottish moors can only, in my humble opinion, be attributed to 
the bad condition of the heather, — indeed, that was at once apparent 
from an examination of the stomachs of the dead birds — they were 
filled with undigested heather-points, whilst their crops were over^ 
loaded vvitb thp §ame food. As I bav^ said^ the fconpiny of a gpusg 
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moor is not well understood, especially in so fiir as the keeping of 
the heather is concerned. The heather ought never to be allowed 
to become too old, but should be set on fire, and be burned well 
down, at regular intervals, parts of a moor only being burned at a 
time. I would say, that from at least a fourth to a third of any 
given stretch of heather should be burned annually, not in one patch, 
however, but in several. By doing so, a supply of tender sprouts 
would be provided for the birds, and, as we know, these sprouts 
furnish the greater portion of the food of our grouse. The flavour 
of the bird, that *^ subtle something " already referred to, depends, of 
course, on the food it eats, and with carefully burned heather we 
might have Soyer's Grouse Superior oftener than once in six years. 

1 shall now conclude. I have only written of the Scottish grouse. 
These are the' birds with which I am most familiar, and they are, 
without doubt, the finest birds of their kind. Grouse undoubtedly 
originated, my dear Baily, in the *^ land of the mountain and the 
flood '' ; they bear the flavour of the country, and afibrd fine sport 
of that healthy kind which is so invigorating. 

Guy Mannering, Tertins, 
Mount Girnel, 2\tk August^ 1882. 



A MIDSHIPMAN'S LIFE— 1831-1838. 

In the month of January 183 1, when of the age of twelve years and 
seven months, I became an oflicer in His Majesty's service, by 
being appointed a volunteer of the ist Class in one of H.M.'s 
^^ Jackass" frigates, then actually not launched. Her captain 
happened to be a son of one of the magnates of the land, towering 
above all, high up in power and influence, and this must be accounted 
as the reason for the most extraordinary and rapid promotion which 
had fallen to the lot of this officer, his commissions all dating from 
the very month when it was possible for him to be raised up. The 
month was Aprils and when six years a midshipman he had been 
made lieutenant, two years later a commander, and a year after a 
post-captain. In those days jobs were as plentiful as blackberries in 
October, and not a word was said. As for the merits of this 
fortune's child they existed only in the imagination, and were taken 
on credit, with much of that. I may as well here state that the very 
great majority of such as I may allude to in this article are now no 
more, and the harmless shafts I may direct towards them won't hurt 
them, or any one else, I trust. After my appointment I was sent 
back to the private school (a naval preparatory one) I had been at 
for three years, and only joined my ship in the month of April, 
about three weeks before we sailed for the Mediterranean. It is 
better to say nothing of the filth and discomfort I met with on 
board the hulk which the crew had not yet left when I joined. I 
cannot pretend to describe t/tat^ and further it would only disgust 
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mv readers. The- midsbiptnen's berth on board the ship herself, 
wnen we were released from the foul hulk, more resembled one of 
those leviathan trunks now used by ladies for the reception of their 
*^ dress improvers/' and the like feminine dodges, than a suitable 
mess-room for thirteen human beings ; but into it we had to accom- 
modate ourselves, after the manner of sardines in a tin, and the 
marvel is how we managed, not only to survive the three years and 
a half we passed in it, but to emerge thence full of health and 
bristling with spirits, and not a set of stunted and deformed lads. 
For myself I ought not to complain, for I put on m height no less 
than 13^ inches in those forty-two months. It shows on what 
a suspicious diet a well-constituted boy can thrive ; for salt junk, 
boiled pork, and bullet-like old yellow peas, biscuits full of weevils, 
dirt everywhere, and an appetite but rarely properly satisfied, does 
not sound as the kind of stuff out of which hesdth and muscle can 
be produced. We always tapped the biscuits on the mess-table to 
warn the weevils to quit before we munched them ; and a shower 
of cockroaches in our soup or on our plates provoked no remark, 
they being, as the poor are said to be, always with us. Of course 
when in harbour, and for some days after sailing, we had not to fall 
back on the ship's rations, and on board my first ship we never 
were driven to the enjoyment (?) of the king's kind purveyance of 
provisions, pure and simple, save on our last bout of sea work, when 
for five weeks, returning from Malta to Portsmouth, we were 
regaled on that fare. I shall ever remember the joy all felt at my 
finding in a locker of our berth a bottle of mustard in powder, 
which made less disgusting the ever-present junk and pork we had 
to live upon. For some inscrutable reason our pampered captain 
made along stand against our having in our mess any wine, but 
only that most nasty and unwholesome stuff, the ship's rum ; but 
after having been a year in commission, we were allowed to stow 
away a quarter-cask of Wodehouse's Marsala, a fiery and powerful 
beverage, but anyhow a vast improvement on the rum. Its value 
must have been somewhat under is. a bottle ; I forget what we 
paid for it. My first experience of duty was the receivmg an order 
from our second lieutenant, a very savage both in appearance and 
manner, to go below and ask the purser's steward if the ^^ kids and 
monkeys'' had come on board? During mv preparatory time at 
school I had not learnt that those remarkable animals formed a 
necessary part of a man-of-war's fittings, and I somewhat snifled 
a^^sell' ; but the purser's steward answered me, without a smile, 
that they were expected next day ; and I found out later that the 
^^ kids and monkeys " were, in fact, the teak vessels in which the 
men's soup and grog are delivered, but the origin of the words 
is a mystery. The first few days I passed at sea were not un- 
pleasant, as I was too young and insignificant to be told off for duty, 
and the ^' ever changing sea " was kind ; but in that raging Bay of 
Biscay O ! (why the O ?) a long and rolling sea soon found out my 
weak point as a sailor, and I suffered desperately from that cruel 
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ailmenty sea-sickness, in which I bore a resemblance — the only one, 
I fear — to the great commander Lord Nelson, who I believe never 
mastered tliat tyrant. It is curious how much the mind has to do 
Mfitb that malady* Sometimes when in an inglorious attitude, 
leaning over the lee bulwarks, and being called upon to do duty, the 
more important the better, all trace of illness would quit me, and 
again lay hold of me when I had nothing to think of; and I have 
heard from others that this is the rule in most organisations. I was 
but once, during my seven years' service at sea, brought nearly face 
to face with the excitement of war, and this was only about a week 
after we had sailed from Portsmouth. The Portuguese had been 
cheeky or stupid, or done something the great Palmerston, then just 
trying his hand at foreign affairs, objected to, and we had sailed 
under sealed orders, to be opened when in the latitudes of the Tagus. 
They contained orders that we were to place our ship under the 
command of the senior officer off the Tagus, and if our terms 
were not accepted, the squadron, composed of a few vessels repre- 
senting then what the Boulogne steamers could now exceed, were 
to force the entrance of the Tagus, and presunuibly attempt to 
shell the Portuguese into a compliance with our ultimatum* A 
certain ugly-looking fort, the " Belem- Fort," at the very entrance 
of the Tagus, mounted over three hundred guns, ana they all 
commanded the narrow passage of the river; the chances were 
everv vessel of our squadron would have been disabled, and Palmer- 
ston s prestige rudely shaken. But prudence was the order of the 
day at Lisbon, and we kissed and made it up. One misty and dark 
evening we made out bearing down towards us a big ship, and on 
her passing close under our stern, and being hailed, the answer was 
bellowed back from a speaking trumpet, " The Windsor Castle." 
She had been despatched from Cork to reinforce our puny squadron, 
and being a seventy-four-eun ship added much to our apparent 
respectability in power. If I remember right, the" Forte," forty-four 
guns, was commanded by the senior officer, I fancy a Captain 
Markham, and the captain of the '* Windsor Castle '' was junior to 
him, so as to vest the command in the officer who from long 
presence at Lisbon understood best the diplomatic side of the 
question. It may be that the sight of the pop-guns carried by this 
line-of-battle ship produced the desired effect on the land of the big 
onion ; at any rate not an ounce of powder was ignited, and all was 
serene. Our course was then made for Gibraltar, and the weather 
becoming perfect, with a smooth sea and fast-rising temperature, 
I almost doubted whether the profession of a midshipman was after 
all so very nasty and trying. At thirteen years of age, a lad as 
I was then, with the organisation of an ostrich, and a constitution of 
a kind fit to be held up to the College of Physicians as a pattern of 
perfection, I soon shook off all traces of my prolonged sea-sickness, 
and it would have delighted my anxious parents (as it did the 
bumboat man] if they could have seen the bright cheeks and roaring 
appetite exhibited by their second son when an even keel was main- 
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tained by the wretched tub in which he was serving. My first 
breakfast at dear old '^ Gib." was ^. remarkable one ; thirteen eggs — 
eggs of other days I — assisted in their descent by lumps of stuff, in 
name butter, but in fact grease of unknown composition, with a few 
dozen lone and tough radishes 1 bread, called ^'soft tack," and no 
longer ship s biscuits with their weevils, — all this left me yet asking for 
more. I will cut down into a short notice the three and a half 
years' life I passed after entering the Mediterranean in this most 
n^iserable craft, and without going so hr as to say there were no 
bright exceptions to record, the best description I can give of that 
weary period is that it resembled, as a rule, the career of a dog — 
kicked and hunted by all who had the right and the power so to 
treat a puny youngster as I then was. I learnt nothing but what 
was evily and a fine stock of that. I soon found that our boy 
captain was only a pampered and spoilt youth ; the first lieutenant 
—who acted the part of 'dry-nurse to our ruler — a thorough sailor, 
and a kind-hearted sort of old woman ; the second lieutenant, a 
savage unfit to associate with decent beings, and the rest of the 
gun-room officers an uninteresting and colourless set; while my 
messmates were but a bad repetition of the schoolfellows I had left 
in Rutland. In imitation of political parties at home, our mess 
soon settled into two divisions, the president having to face the 
Opposition, and continual changes in the government of our officers 
took place. The result of this ever-present jealousy and rivalry for 
power in pur Lilliputian colony was shown frequently by hostile 
shocks, and on one occasion I was witness to ^ fracas which seriously 
damaged the person of one Cedestrom, a Swede, who was doing 
service with us before he entered the naval profession in his own 
country. After a stormy discussion, at the end of dinner, between 
the rival chiefs of the two parties, one of them, losing his temper 
and power of argument, cast a heavy cut-glass tumbler at the head 
of his enemy, which, missing him, caught the ill-fated Swede in the 
band, and nearly cut off his thumb, wounding him most severely. 
The leaders then sprung at each others' throats, and a m^Ue of the 
most moving kind ensued, which was not abated till the master- 
at-arms interfered. The Swede's thumb was patched up, and the 
mess paraded on the quarter-deck before our juvenile captain, who 
actually threatened to flog the lot I We were indignant, but with- 
drew in solemn silence, after the manner of the parrot, who feels 
much but says nothing. We had on board an individual supposed 
to be a schoolmaster — ^ wild, unkempt Scotchman, ignorant in every- 
thing, and utterly unfit for such a trade. I simply loathed the man ; 
and a passion grown in me, and which I regret to say lasted in my 
nature long after I left H.M.'s service at sea, that of practising practical 
jokes, found a noble opportunity of expressing itself on the person of 
this individual. He had no cabin, but slept, as we his pupils did, in 
a hammock, slung in the lower deck. I prepared a cunning sauce 
compound of vinegar, a little oil, mustard, salt, Cayenne-pepper, 
and a dash of rum (an excellent receipt for the purpose), and mixing 
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it well in a soup-plate, introduced it in the hollow of the mattress, 
carefully turning the sheets down ; all of which preparations the 
schoolmaster would not observe, as darkness prevails almost abso- 
lutely at the hour for " turning-in." As all know who have been 
familar with hammocks, its occupier has to swing himself into it, and 
falls flop into its centre ; and my delight was excessive when I saw my 
victim bound into bed, but as rapidly bound out of it, with a yell of 
rage, and well sauced, rush about the place, seeking some one on whom 
to vent his fury. I bad disappeared, and, probably owing to the great 
unpopularity of the man, no one exposed me, and my secret was 
kept. For some days after he sat sideways, and rubbed much. The 
solemn first lieutenant actually smiled when the story was told 
him — quite a remarkable event. 

To allude to a practice then prevailing, but now no longer in 
existence in the Royal Navy, I ratzxi floggings and which was in 
force for years after I left the navy, I can safely say that I never 
knew any but the worthless and irreclaimable show the slightest 
objection to it. I am not aware of the manner in which that 
element, which may be called the backbone of all military service, 
discipline^ is enforced and sustained in these days. 1 have known 
those who, starting in the most irregular courses, and being put 
through the mill, as it were, by a course of the lash, have in the end 
become the best-behaved and the most decent of a ship's company, 
and then indeed it was not the custom to say that a man once 
flogged was hopelessly degraded t I was present at the flogging of 
a man in my first ship, named '* Brag,'* a grand specimen of the 
British sailor, who had to receive forty-eight lashes — the maximum 
amount, for some act of violent insubordination. Just before the 
first lash, he quietly turned to the boatswain's mate, and said, 
"Mind, you are going to flog a man/* and he never flinched or 
uttered a word. But he had in his mouth a marines button, which 
he showed afterwards, and he had crushed it flat to the size of 
a half-crown, as a relief. An eccentric captain in the navy actually 
had administered to himself one dozen lashes, just to feel what it 
was like I I heard him say it was '' as the pouring of melted lead 
down his back," not exactly a pleasant process. The navy now, 
what with perpetual fresh beef, fresh water, steam, caucases and what 
not ; backed up with luxuries unknown fifty years ago, and filled with 
characters of a far milder sort than those then serving the State at 
sea, would never hear of the re-institution of the lash, and sentiment 
rules the roast. But how as to real discipline? Captain Hyde 
Parker, the very highest exponent of what discipline ought to be, 
at divisions, the very first day after we sailed in the '^Rodney" 
from Devonport, addressed the ship's company in these few and 
meaning words : '^ My men, I wish you to understand that, in a// 
cases of drunkenness, flogging is the punishment, and I make no 
exceprions." He kept his word to the very letter, and we had 
** punishment " at 7 bells ( 1 1 • 30) about daily for some six weeks, 
but for the remaining fifteen months I was in the ^^ Rodney," flogging 
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was hardly ever given : the disease of drink was stamped out. As 
for alternative punishments, that of death is a somewhat ugly one, 
and if a mistake is made^ where are you ? It was said of Napoleon 
that, when it was asked how he managed to keep his men in order 
without flogging, it was answered, '^ II ne fouette pas^ mais il fusille 
beaucoup/' I should prefer the former correction ; but it is a matter 
of taste. In 1833, on a summer's afternoon, our ship at anchor in 
the Bosphorus (our perpetual station), I was startled by the sound of 
a gun fired by the French frigate lying close to us, and, looking at 
her, observed a kind of bundle run up to the fore-yard arm, and as 
soon as it reached the block allowed to run down bang into the 
water, then again run up, and this process repeated three times. It 
proved to be a sailor's body, this bundle, alive but not kicking, as it 
was formed into a kind of mummy, wrapped in sail-cloth, lashed up 
tight, and, there being a toggle in the whip, as soon as the men 
running up the man felt the check, let the whip go, and down went 
the man. This remarkable punishment was administered for a 
gross act of the highest class of insubordination — that of striking an 
officer — and in that case death did not follow its infliction ; but this 
I heard was the exception. I have heard that even the punishment 
of keel-hauling — dragging a man under the vessel from one side to 
the other — has been known not to end fatally to the subject ; but 
that must be most rare. Flogging would be rose-water as compared 
to both the above inflictions. 

I beg to conclude with this self-saving clause : that I certainly 
consider the practice of giving the lash was much too excessively 
indulged in by the captains in H.M.'s service — I mean in my time ; 
but I believe that, in later times, very great restriction was intro- 
duced into the system, and there I think it had best been left. I 
have done with the first and most trying period of my sea-life ; if 
permitted, I hope to continue this rough-^and-tumble kind of anecdotal 
writing with the short and exciting first Commission of H.M.S. 
** Pique,** commanded by Captain the Honourable H. J. Rous. 



HALF HOURS WITH DAN SEFFERT. 

It is now a few years ago since we laid before our readers the remi- 
niscences and recollections of Tommy Coleman, who claimed to be 
the originator of anything like public steeplechasing, and whose quaint 
anecdotes and pleasant delineations of character, we have every reason 
to hope and believe, were exceedingly popular with the readers of 
' Baily/ Since that time we have been much thrown in the company 
of another veteran in the old school, whose name heads the present 
article ; and it struck us that, as he was one of the principal actors 
in some of the scenes which Mr. Coleman originated, he might be 
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able to throw additional light on some of the incidents and actors 
therein, could he be induced to allow us to put his many anecdotes 
on paper, and that they would prove even more interesting than Mr. 
Coleman's. After some persuasion on our part we at length got Mr. 
SefFert to hce our note-book as steadily as he did the starter's flag on 
Moonraker, years ago ; and we trust that not only bis cross-country 
experiences, but his views on horses and riding generally will amuse 
the public. For not only was he ^ always there or thereabouts, no 
matter what he was on/' in cross-country races, but from his father 
he may be said to have inherited as well as learnt the science of the 
haul icole^ and amongst the hunters near.the metropolis, when Lord 
Derby had the staghouqds in Surrey, and the fine grass of the Harrow 
Vale was really a hunting country, he was a prominent figure. With 
the great hunter-dealers of the first half of the present century he 
was also intimate, and has many a good anecdote to tell of them and 
their horses \ while Billy Beau, Jem Mason, Oliver, and others seem 
to come once more into the living world as he tells of their doings. 
But our best way is to let the veteran speak for himself: — 

^^You ask how I came to be put so much amongst horses. 
Well, I may say that I was bred up amongst them, for my father 
was, first of all, Master of the Horse to the Marsrave of Anspach, 
and afterwards had a riding-school at Bath. He was a perfect 
master of the manige. I can tell you there is no better school in 
which to learn riding than the German. They make their horses 
ride light and handle well. My father was a capital rider and teacher, 
as well as .a scientific horseman of the fiaut icole. I can remember 
when we were at Bath well. It was, as you know, a very fashion- 
able place in the early days of the present century. Lord Rivers 
was a great patron ano ally of my father ; he admired the high-school 
style of riding so much, and was very good indeed at it himself; so 
also was the Marquis of Bute. The horse I learnt to ride on once 
belonged to him, and came from Scotland \ they called him Fprtu- 
natus, and before my father had him he was a regular savage — no 
one could do anything with him. I will tell you how he came into 
our hands. It was through Lord Rivers. He was staying with the 
Marquis of Bute in Scotland, and saw a horse being led past the 
windows. He said,— 

^^ ' That's a good sort of horse you have there, Bute.' 

'^ ' Yes ; he's going to the kennels.' 

** * What for — the hifntsman to ride ? ' 

'^ ^ No i he's such a brute, he's going for the hounds to eat, He 
has killed a man.' 

^^ ^ Oh ! Send him to my friend SefFert } he will tame him if hp 
has killed forty men.' 

*' And so he came to my father at Bath. A beautiful horse he was, 
thoroqghbrcd, I think, a bay with a black list down his back i but 
he Rave them a deal of trouble, and a weary time they had with him 
at first. But the old man tackled him and made him the most perfect 
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manage horse in England. I remember, when a boy, seeing him lie 
down with my father in the road. He only said, ^ Oh, my poor 
fellow, what a pity you give yourself so much trouble, you'll have to 
get up with me again ! ' And so he did. He never hit him, but 
just waited, and t|)e horse got up with him at last. My father was a 
great man for patience and kindness in breaking them. By-the-way, 
that is altogether a wrong term — you shoi|ld call it (eachii^g them ; 
they don't want to be broken, but taught what you want them to do. 
At the same time my father was detcsrmined f hi^t thpy shou)d do what 
he required of them, and when tbey had done it he always re\i)rarded 
them with a piece of SMgar, carrot, or something they likpd. and then 
sent them away. He never asked them to repeat it ag^m at that 
time, so as to sicken them. When he was certain that they knew 
what he wanted of them^ and would not do it. he would give them 
one sm^irt, sharp blow with a cane or whip. He said, ^ If you do hit 
them, make them feel it,' and thought a blow round the neck had more 
effect on them than anywhere else, it startled them more. \Ve never 
had those huge breaking-bits — what nonsense they are I — fit for 
nothing but to make a horse's mouth sore. I asked a man one day 
what he put them on for? 'To make their mouths,' was his 
answer. ' Nonsense I ' I said, ' about making their mouths, they 
were made long ago, when the horses were made themselves. All 
you have to do is to teach them what you want them to do, to 
m^k|s them understand and know that they must obey. Whips and 
spurs are bad things with horses, they dp more barm than good, in 
racing, hunting, or anywhere else. People talk about hands, but 
there are few that really understand what good hands are ; there are 
as many touches on a horse's mouth as there notes on a pianoforte, 
but it is no use if you have not the head to use those touches at the 
right time, and know how to apply them. It is the head you must 
ride with after all. If you have a tricky horse, you must be tricky 
yourself, and so quick that you can catch him before he has time to 
shift.' 

** When I was learning to ride, my father would put me on Fortu- 
natus, on a manege saddle, with no reins or stirrups, and make me 
hold my hands behind me ^ at a sign from his finger which you could 
scarcely see the horse would rear straight up on end, and then at 
another sign, before he seemed to be halfway down, throw up his 
quarters and kick as high as he had reared. Sometimes he threw 
me on to his ears, and the old man would say, ' Why don't you sit 
still ? ' I did not like the lessons, and used to shift and get away if 
I possibly could \ once I got away they did not catch me again that 
turn. I can tell you a good anecdote of Fortunatus. At the time 
my &ther had him there were a lot of Irish fortune-hunters about 
Bath, and a young lady of family had eloped from the school. This 
made the old man very angry, and he became most rigid as to the 
ladies and gentlemen, each keeping to their regular hours ; gentlemen 
from ten to twelve, and ladies from twelve until two o'clock. An 
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Irishman came and purchased a dozen tickets for lessons, and at first 
kept to his hours very well, but after a time came one day at a 
quarter to twelve. 

"'You can't ride to-day, sir/ said my father; *ten to tivclvc 
are the hours for gentlemen, and it only wants a quarter to tw^elve 
now/ 

" ' Oh ! but I have taken tickets, and I must ride.' 

*' • Not to-day, sir.' 

'^ ' Well, then I will have a short lesson ; I will ride until twelve 
o'clock/ 

" ' Very well ; but mind, at twelve o'clock you must dismount 
and leave the school.' 

" « All right.' 

^' My father then rang the beU, and ordered in Fortunatus, and 
the Irishman had his lesson until the hand of the clock was on the 
hour of twelve. My father then said, ^Now, sir, ride down the 
centre of the school and dismount.' 

'^ ' I shall not dismount ; I pay for two houn, and I shall 
have it.' 

^' * You agreed, sir, if I let you ride, to have a short lesson, and 
go at twelve o'clock.' 

" * I shall not go.' 

'* My father rang the bell ; ordered in another man, and said, 
'Now, sir, am I to treat you as a gentleman, or as a black- 
guard ? The ladies are all in the gallery, waiting. Will you dis- 
mount ?' 

''*No/ 

^' He then held up his hand and made a sign to Fortunatus, who 
reared straight on end and kicked as he came down, when over 
went the Irishman on his back on the tan. ' Now,' said my father 
to his men, ' turn that man out.' He came back some time after- 
wards and wanted to apologise, but the old man would have nothing 
more to do with him. 

*' I remember once going to see Ducrow's performance, when he 
introduced a horse that could do the Capriole trick, which is to jump 
with hb forelegs doubled close to his chest, and at the same time 
jerk out his hind legs straight, so that his shoes can be seen, without 
moving forward. He made an oration when he introduced this 
horse, and said he was the only one in England that could do it, but 
I knew that Fortunatus could do it better than he could. It's of no 
use now, that I am aware of, but belonged to the high-school teaching, 
and I believe was thought of some account in war-horses. It is very 
difficult to teach, and requires two men to do it, not to say a won- 
derful amount of patience. Not long ago, an old man, Mr. Sylvister, 
spoke of Fortunatus to me, and said, ' He was the most perfect 
manege horse in England.' 

^^ i believe my father was the originator of the races on Lans- 
down, for he had a few thoroughbreds, and they used to gallop near 
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the monument \ at any rate, his horses ran the first race there, and 
this was how it came about. He was dining one day at York 
House, with Lord Lovelace and Captain Crawford, when they pro- 
posed having a race, but a slight difficulty occurred from the fact 
that neither of the gentlemen had a horse — or at any rate, one fit for 
the purpose. ' That shall be no hindrance/ said my father, * for I 
will find you horses/ Accordingly the race was run between the 
three, but I believe the old man did not ride fair, as he cut corners 
and joined in with them again, saying it was a shame to gallop his 
horse so fast ;' in excuse, he was not much of a jockey, though a 
fine horseman, as he rode in the military style, with only one hand. 
Captain Crawford won, on a grey horse, which ran away with him 
and carried him all down the steep hill from Lansdown into Bath, 
as hard as ever he could lay legs to the ground. Soon after they 
established regular races there. I remember old John Day, ' Honest 
John,' as he was called, rode a little bay horse called Beresford for 
Sir Charles Bunbury ; and as they were not very particular then, 
and cross and jostle was rather the order of the day, he and a jockev 
named Sawyer fell to horsewhipping each other as they went round. 
I heard old Sir Charles say to John Day, after he was beaten, ^ You 
had better have been attending to your horse than whipping Sawyer.' 
The same day Gullv and Richmond had a fight there. I don't 
know if it was a regular battle, or merely a turn-up, as they call it, 
but I know that I managed to get there and see it. Gully's brother 
was a butcher in Bath. 

** Although I shirked my lessons in the manige^ I was very fond 
of riding, and would get up and out of the window as soon as the 
men came to exercise the horses in the school. My father used to 
be very angry ; he could not bear the horses touched, and would 
say, ^ You will undo all in a morning that I have done in a month ;* 
so he could not have had a very exalted idea of my handling at that 
time. He would tell the men to horsewhip me out of the stables 
when I was there at improper hours. Indeed I was so fond of riding 
on my own account that, when we were in London, I hired a pony 
that was let out at a shilling a day, when I could muster sufficient 
capital, and once rode him in Hyde Park, at the fashionable hour. 
There was no Rotten Row then, but people rode from one gate to 
the other. I went right through the fashionable crowd. All of 
them laughed tremendously, but I had no idea that they were 
laughing at me, and thought myself as big a swell as any one. We 
must have cut a respectable figure, as the pony belonged to a 
dustman. One gentleman, I remember, gave him a cut with his 
whip as we passed. The old man once caught me and my brother 
strapping up (Rareying) a pony in the school. I got away ; but he 
did give it to my brother, for he said he would not have the horses 
exhausted in that way. We knew all those tricks when I was a 
boy, although it was not called Rareying then, but we did not use 
them ; we could manage very well without. 
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^' I have tamed a lot of wild ones in my time i one mare, I re- 
member, about fifteen years ago ; she belonged to Mr. Laing, and 
was a real beautv, but, like a good many more horses, had been 
spoilt by those wno had the handling of her. I did not know Mr. 
Laing before that, but he, I suppose, had heard of nle, and came 
and asked me to take her in hand. He told me all her history, and 
how many people had tried her. My answer was : ' If I like the 
look of her, sir, I will take her ; but if I do not, I won*t.' Because 
I did not know but what it might be some self-willed, stubborn, cub- 
like animal. As soon as I saw her I said : ' I will take her, at any 
rate, and I will send for her to-morrow, as I have no room now.* 
He said : ^ Do take her now, and I will find room for one of your 
horses.' Soj as I knew my horse would be well done at his place, 
I agreed, and she was left in room of one of mine. The next day 
I got on her and rode up to Clapham Common, as it was said that 
no man could get her on to a piece of green, and at that time they 
were pretty well right, for, sure enough, my troubles commenced 
when I asked her to leave the road for the common. She had 
another opinion altogether about that matter, and did not see the 
necessity of going on the greensward, neither did she intend to if 
she could possibly avoid it. We were each in our own waj, as 
well as to have our own way, and she soon began to show what she 
could and would do, and reared and plunged in earnest to get away 
from the green. I did not force her or strike her, with whip or 
spur, but rode with my head and my hands, and kept her so that 
she could not shift. First she tried to go one way, then another ; 
when she found herself foiled in every attempt to get from it, it 
seemed to me as if she stood and considered what she should do 
next 'y though perhaps some, who do not believe so much as I do in 
the intellect of horses, would have said that she was only sulking. 
From the road on to the common was a little bank, on which she 
put her fore feet, and then suddenly drew back, as if she would have 
gone, but then changed her mind, and thought she would have one 
more turn at any rate before she owned herself beaten, and went on. 
However, I kept her so that she could not get away, and all at 
once she jumped up the bank on to the common ; then I caressed 
and made much of her, and from that time forth she gave me no 
more trouble ; very soon I could leap her over any little bit of 
gorse, as it were with a thread, and she would never offer to swerve. 
Also the little rails round the young trees she would jump in and 
out of. I showed her to Mr. Lain?, and wanted him to get on 
and ride her, but he would not } so I had a lot of hunting on her, 
and a clinking mare she was. One rare good run I had in the 
neighbourhood of Leighton Buzzard. It was with Mr. Seiby 
Lowndes' hounds ; they found an afternoon fox in Mrs. Villiers' 
gorse. Captain Hunt, Mr. Fleetwood Lowndes, and I, were about 
as forward as any one all through it. 

^* Mr, Laing had another capital hor^e, called Mjjst^r Rarey, at th^ 
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same time. When I had a horse that kicked on being mounted, I 
used to stop them at once, when they were quiet get off, and put 
them in the stable, with orders that they should not on any account be 
mounted until I came to get on them again. Then I served them 
the same, and they very soon knew what I wanted, and left ofF 
kicking. If they persisted, I perhaps gave them a sharp stroke with 
a cane, but never knocked them about or rode them so as to tire 
them and get them quiet in that way. It is no use, you must cure 
them without tiring them, if it is to be lasting. Some horses that 
are not kickers are very troublesome to mount ; they will not let 
you get near them for the purpose ; but if you only know how to 
fix them you can soon cure them of that I once bought a mare 
that had this vice, when you wished to mount, you could not get 
near her ; so I fixed her, that is, pulled her head round on one side 
into such a position that she could not move. This you can do if 
you hold them the right way, and after a time they will almost beg 
of you to \tt them go ; liiore than that, if you are strong enough to 
take lip their leg on the Opposite side, or can get a man to do it, 
you can put them down, and well and cleverly, in a very short time, 
as Rarey could with all his straps. Well, I fixed this mare, and told 
my man to go up to her, so that I could put him on ; but he did not 
like his job, and went creeping towards her. I said : * That Won't 
do ; you will never mount ner like that ; don*t be afraid, she won't 
jump with you.' Still he hesitated, until I said : * 1 warrant she 
Won't jump 5 ril give you ten pounds if she does.' Then he went 
on a little bolder, and I was able to get hold of his leg and hoist 
him up gently, a little at a time, by the mare's side, all the while 
keeping a watch on her eye. Still 1 got him higher and higher, 
Utitll at last I could tell by her countenance that the fear was gone, 
and said : * You tnay get right on her now.' And so he did, the 
tnare never moving a muscle. No doubt she would have plunged 
like a fury had I not managed her that way. I then got on ner 
myself, but did not ride her out at once ; however, that soon came, 
and we never had much trouble with her after that day. 

^^ I have had horses that have been in the hands of several riding- 
ttiasters, who were unable to get them quiet, and made them so 
tl-actable that ladies could ride them. I had a curious case with one 
mare though, after being very quiet and tractable all her life, she 
turned suddenly violent at last. I never could make out the cause 
or account for It in any way, but there was no mistake about her 
Wildness. Now I think we'll stop ; you must have had enough for 
one turn. Another day I will tell you some of my hunting 
adventures." 

N. 
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The fact that there are already, as we write, several county matches 
still left for decision, will show to what an extent the cricket season 
has gradually been extended. This year the judicious resolve of the 
Australian players to give up the matches against odds, in one way, 
which prejudiced their previous visits, added a considerable number 
of engagements to the usual programme. Under the circumstances 
it is indeed rather a surprise, with this great amount of additional 
work, that the season's card has been got through with so few 
hitches. The heavy list to be completed by the Australians will 
of course account in some measure for the prolongation of this year's 
matches, but not altogether. The increase of purely English cricket 
of the better order has been forcing some fixtures beyond the old 
recognised limits of August, and of late years it has been found im- 
possible to confine county matches within the three months that 
used to form the regulation season for first-class cricket For many 
reasons August is one of the busiest, if not the busiest period of the 
cricket year, and it is fortunate that this month, now drawing to a 
conclusion, has been fiivoured with weather of a more favourable 
kind than any four weeks since April last. Surrey and Yorkshire 
both made their entry into August with a flourish of trumpets. 
From the commencement of the season the Gloucestershire eleven 
had been showing form so much inferior to that of a few years ago 
that their defeat by Yorkshire at Sheffield was hardly a surprise. 
Gloucestershire has for such a long time been used to depend on 
Mr. W. G. Grace to break the bowling, that his ill-success, more 
frequent, it must be admitted, than of old, seems to have taken 
heart out of the team, and generally their play this year has been 
much below the standard of five or six years ago, when there were 
three instead of two Graces to be got rid of. They had an excellent 
chance of beating Yorkshire in this match, but the ground was slow 
from recent rains, and the bowling of the Yorkshiremen was much 
helped thereby at the finish, ft was indeed a bowler's match 
throughout, and the aggregate of the four innings only amounted to 
489 runs. Throughout the season the batting of the Yorkshire 
team has been a little uncertain, and on this occasion there was no 
one but the Hon. M. B. Hawke (o and 66} and Ulyett (45 and 9) 
able to get more than a score of runs in either innings. Both the 
Graces failed to score in the first attempt ; but in the second W. G. 
was very troublesome to the Yorkshire bowlers. His 56 was a 
thoroughly good display of batting, and had he been at all supported 
Gloucestershire would, in all probability, have won. After their 
previous defeats this could hardly have been expected ; but it unfor- 
tunately happened just at the time when an effort was required that 
eight of the eleven were onljr able to reach an aggregate of 19 runs, 
and it was to their shortcomings that was mainty due the defeat of 
their side by 29 runs. Surrey had a much easier victory over Kent 
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at the Oval, as at the finish they had the very telling majority of an 
innings and 73 runs. The loss of the toss was of some disadvantage 
to Kent, but the wicket on this occasion wore £iirly well, or they 
would not have been able to realise a second total of 230. The 
weakness of the Kentish bowling was shown by the rate at which 
Surrey scored, and a higher average of run-getting has not often 
been recorded in a county match. The Surrey innings of 359 
only lasted four hours and a quarter, and it is very rare that runs 
are got at the rate of over 80 runs an hour throughout an 
innings. Mr. W. W. Read has always shown a marked preference 
for Kentish bowling, and his score of 117 was the best, as well as 
the highest, innings he has made this year. Read (53}, Mr. 
Game (62), and rooley (50, not out), all utilised the chance of 
improving their batting averages, and the Surrey wicket-keeper sur- 
prised every one by his well-timed and vigorous hitting. How Kent 
could have been aismissed for such a small total as 56, when they 
went in the first time, is not easy to explain ; but it must be admitted 
that Jones, the Surrey professional, never bowled better, and he took 
in all five wickets at a cost of only 18 runs. At one time it seemed 
as if Kent would, although they followed on with 303 runs against 
them, still have a look in, and certainly Messrs. Patterson (82) 
and Tylecote (59}, who went in first, fevoured such a supposition. 
These two amateurs were not separated until they had scored 
100 runs, but the last eight wickets could only account for 40 runs, 
and it was to this collapse that Surrey owed its easy victory by an 
innings and 73 runs. The Australians were fortunate in opening 
the month with a moral win over a strong eleven of Liverpool and 
district. The local team were lucky enough to get the four most 
dangerous batsmen on the Australian side out for 37 runs, but, as a 
rule, when the head does not succeed, the tail of the team never fails 
to come to the rescue, and on this occasion the saviours were 
Horan (70) and Giffen, who, while they were together, were able 
to add 118 runs to the score. Liverpool had a fairly strone batting 
eleven, but rain made the wickets, aifter the first day, all m favour 
of the bowlers, and in this respect the Australians nad all the best 
of the luck. Mr. A. G. Steel (50 and 29) showed the best batting 
for the local team, but no chanee, as it happened, was required in 
the Australian bowling, and Palmer and Boyle were able to keep 
up their ends throughout both innings. The determined play of 
Mr. C. L. Jones (36) saved Liverpool from the discredit of a single 
innings, and so averted what at one time appeared to be a certain 
defeat. As it was, the Australians were moral winners, and when 
play ceased they only needed 4 runs to win, with nine of their 
wickets still to fall Lancashire, though it did not begin this season 
with quite the same amount of promise as that of 1881, after the 
first few matches showed that, in all-round cricket, its eleven has 
this year even few, if any, superiors among the counties. Its victory 
in the return match with Yorkshire at Manchester was one of the 
most creditable wins recorded during the season. In the previous 
VOL. XXXIX. — NO. 271. u 
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match at Sheffield the equality of the two elevens had been very 
clearly marked, and in the second meeting there was quite as little 
to choose, though it is to be added that in Yorkshire the Lan- 
castrians had been without the very valuable help of Mr. A. G. SteeL 
The Yorkshiremen have so generally been indebted to Ulyett for 
a long score, in one or other innings, that his ill-success becomes 
the more noteworthy, and he failed to get double figures either time. 
During the later engagements of the Yorkshire eleven neither Lock- 
wood nor Bates had, owing to injuries, been in the best vein for 
run-getting ; and there was something deserving of record in the 
fact that Peate, in addition to being the most effective bowler, came 
out in quite a new rdle^ as the highest scorer on the side. We have 
always maintained that Peate was a more capable bat than he was 
generally fancied, and on*this occasion his two innings of 38 and 21 
were deserving of credit, the more so considering the quality of the 
Lancashire bowling. Barlow (68) and Mr. Hornby (32) contributed 
within a fraction of one half of the total (203) made from the bat 
by Lancashire in the first innings ; and, as another proof of the 
exemplary patience of the professional, it may be added that he was 
three hours and a half at the wicket for his runs. Bates and Peate 
were comparatively unsuccessful with the ball in this innings, but 
Peel, the slow left-hand round-arm bowler, who had taken the place 
of the latter during a temporary disablement, again proved that he 
was possessed of no mean ability, and his analysis of thirty overs for 
41 runs and five wickets against such a team as Lancashire was 
really a creditable achievement. Chiefly through the accuracy 
of Peate's bowling Lancashire, in their second innings, were all dis- 
missed for 97, and Yorkshire were left with only 158 runs to win. 
This should have been a task well within their powers, but of late 
years the Yorkshiremen have shown an unfortunate propensity for 
collapsing when a great effort has been required, and, though some 
of them played up feirly well, the {^^ who are generally to be relied 
on for runs failed altogether. Emmett (38) tried hard to save his 
side from defeat, but the chances of the team were not improved by 
two cases of run out, and it was as much to this want of caution as 
anything that Lancashire was able to claim a victory by 16 runs. 

With its best eleven Sussex, on its recent form, could hardly have 
been expected, unless favoured with an unusual share of good luck, 
to have had any real chance against such a team as Notts. The 
return match has yet to be played, but in the first meeting at 
Nottingham, Sussex were only very poorly represented, and this 
entitles them to the greater credit for the fair show they made. 
It is not often, of late, that Notts has found itself in a minority 
in a match with a southern shire, but at Trent Bridge they were 38 
behind Sussex when an innings was completed. ' At first it seemed 
as if Sussex were not likely to be in any way dangerous, but some 
very good cricket by Mr. W. Newham (60), and some free hitting 
by Mr. W. Blackman (39), altered the aspect of affairs, and it was 
to these two amateurs, with Humphreys, that Sussex mainly owed 
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its total of 1 86. So far the southerners had a trifle the best of the 
game, but the result of their second innings showed that their first 
was rather above their form. The northern bowling is, as a rule, 
too good to allow of the majority of the southern counties making a 
large total twice in a match, and the second show of Sussex was, by 
comparison, an inglorious one. Mr. Newham (20) was again the 
chief contributor, but Morley proved too much for the rest of the 
other batsmen, and they were all out for 56. Under any circum- 
stances Sussex would hardly have been successful ; but, considering 
the composition of their eleven, to be beaten by Notts by six wickets 
was by no means a disgrace. 

Gloucestershire has not been favoured with luck at any time in 
its various matches with Australian players, and the first of its two 
engagements with the eleven now over here resulted in a decisive 
reverse. The moderate form they had been showing since the 
commencement of the season afforded very slight hopes that they 
would be able to defeat a team that had proved itself almost in- 
vincible. They gained the first advantage in winning the toss, but 
the majority of the eleven shaped so badly against Garrett and Boyle, 
that all were dismissed for io6. With their by no means formid- 
able bowling, it was evident that their case was even then hopeless, 
and the result was one of the easiest victories the Australians had 
gained during their tour. The Gloucestershire bowling was just of 
the kind to suit some of the Australian batsmen, and McDonnell, 
who, if we remember right, made a long score in the same match 
two years ago, showed some of his best hitting, to the extent of 70 
runs. Horan ought to have been caught at short slip when he had 
got about 30, and Gloucestershire suffered very heavily for this 
mistake, as he carried out his bat in the end for a big score of 141. 
Nine of the Australians were credited with more than 20 runs, and 
it was chiefly to the mistake in giving Horan a life that they owed 
their long total of 450, the third highest innings, be it added, of the 
tour. Mr. W. G. Grace, during the whole season, has not shown 
better cricket than on this occasion, in the attainment of his second 
score of 77. He played with the greatest care, but unfortunately 
there was no one to lend him material assistance, or the game 
might possiblv have just been saved. The show of the last five 
wickets of Gloucestershire was in both innings extremely poor, and 
their imited eflForts could only realise an aggregate of 27 runs. Mr. 
Moberly (29 and 25) played well each time, but he was the only 
one of the eleven, excepting Mr. W. G. Grace, who batted at all 
up to his form. It must be admitted that their second score of 183 
was nearer what might have been expected of Gloucestershire on 
the cricket they had been showing this season, but it would hardly have 
been enough to give them a chance under any circumstances, and 
the victory of the Australians by an innings and 159 runs was, with 
the exception of their win over Sussex, the most decisive success 
they had gained up to that time. 

For the last few years there have not been wanting symptoms 

u 2 
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that the interest in the Canterbury week had begun to diminish. 
The hybrid fixtures which used to occupy the later days of the 
gathering had perhaps some little influence in reducing the attrac- 
tions of the meeting for the general public. The practice of placing 
second-, and even third-rate elevens in the field under imposing 
titles, such as the Gentlemen of England, had begun to grow into 
disfiivour, and sensibly to affect the importance of one of the most 
pleasant [outings of tne cricket season. More than once we have 
urged on the authorities the advisability of improving the character 
of the programme by the substitution of a bond fide county match 
for the meaningless fixtures which have of late followed the con- 
clusion of the chief contest. It was almost a necessity that a change 
of some kind should be made, and it b very satisfactory to find that 
the policy of the executive, in arranguig a match between Kent and 
Middlesex to succeed the fixture between the Australians and the 
Kentish eleven, met with the thorough approval of those on whose 
support the authorities have chiefly to rely. With the exception of 
their one appearance in 1880 at the Crystal Palace, whidi is in 
reality more a London than a county ground, an Australian team 
had not previously appeared on a Kentish cricket field, so that 
there was everything in fiivour of large attendances, and we under- 
stand that the numbers present during the Australian match &r 
exceeded those on the three first days of any previous week. 
Fortunately, too, the cricket on both sides was commensurate with 
the importance of the fixture. It was perhaps the first occasion 
since their arrival that the Australian players had been able to bat 
on a wicket as fast as they get them at home, and at the start it 
looked as if they were in for a very long innings. Massie and 
Bannerman began by making over a 100 runs in the hour, but 
when Murdoch, McDonnell, and Horan were dismissed for only 
17 runs, things took a turn in favour of the county, and it 
was only a resolute stand of Blackham (62} and Jones (59), the 
seventh and eighth batsmen on the list, that enabled them to reach 
a total of 307. The majority ot the Kentish batsmen could do little 
with the bowling of Garrett and Palmer, and they would have fared 
badly in their first attempt but for Messrs. E. F. S. Tylecote (100, 
not out) and C. W, Wilson (56), who together contributed 156 of 
207 scored from the bat Mr.Tvlecote's innings was almost without 
a fault, and it was rather hard luck, after getting so near, that he 
should have just fiiiled to prevent Kent having to follow on by such 
a bare minority as 6 runs. Great hopes were raised by the excellent 
play of Messrs. Patterson (59^ and Wilson (50}, in the second 
innings, that Kent would be able to put the Australians well on 
their mettle. At one time the telegraph board showed 130 runs 
with only two wickets down, but unfortunately the rest of the team 
were altogether unequal to the task of coping with the bowling of 
Palmer and Garrett. The last eight wickets were only able to add 
35 runs ; and what promised at one period of the game to be an 
interesting finish, in the end produced an easy win for the Australians 
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bv seven wickets. Even a more decisive defeat awaited the Kentish 
players in the second match of the week, and two days sufficed to 
give Middlesex the victorv, with ten wickets to spare. Middlesex, 
with the exception of Messrs. A. F. Ford and C. F. Leslie, had 

Suite its full strength ; but not so Kent, who, as durine the rest of 
lie season, sadly missed the services of the Hon. Ivo Bligh and the 
two brothers F^nn. The Kentish batting on the whole in this 
match was very disappointing. Middlesex, thanks mainly to Messrs. 
Pearson (88) and C. I. Thornton (70)1 began well with a long score 
of 338, but on a ground so easy for run-getting as that at Canterbury, 
such a total ought not to have been without the reach of [the 
Kentish players, had their batting been up to their best standard ; 
as it was, Lord Harris, who played two very fine innings of 72 and 
101, was the onlv one of the eleven who played the slow bowling of 
Mr. C. T. Studa and Burton with anything like confidence, and he 
scored almost one-half of the entire aggregate of Kent. There was, 
it must be admitted, very little sting m the Kentish bowling, and in 
proof of this it maybe stated that when they went in to make 46 
to win, the Hon. Alfred Lyttleton and Mr. Thornton knocked 
the runs off in less than twenty minutes. Throughout, the week was 
a great success from every point of view, and every one will be 
pleased to see that it is taking a new lease of life. The presentation of 
the testimonial to Lord Harris would alone have made the gathering 
eventful, and no ceremonial in connection with cricket has ever been 
more popular than that which took place on the third day of the last 
Canterbury week. To say that the county owes its present stability 
mainly to Lord Harris's untiring zeal and energy at a critical time, is 
only to state an undeniable fact, and it would be well for the game 
if his enthusiasm and devotion to county cricket were imitated by 
some amateurs in the south, who waste their time over sport of a 
more frivolous and less useful kind. 

The details of the match between the Australians and the Players 
of Eneland, which occupied the Oval on the three last days of the 
Canterbury week, will be too fresh in the minds of cricketers to 
require lengthy comment here. The excellent show by certainly 
not the very strongest eleven of English professionals last winter 
in the Colonies, against the pick of Australian cricket, justified in 
a great measure a very common belief that the Plavers would make 
a better match with the Australian team now in England than the 
Gentlemen. It was felt that, while at the present time there is not 
the same disparity in batting that used to exist between amateurs 
and Professionals, the latter enjoyed a great advantage in bowling. 
As this was the obvious weakness of the Gentlemen when they met 
the Australians, the Players were generally expected to render a 
good account of themselves. The absence of Barlow, Midwinter, 
and pilling, no doubt destroyed much of the confidence that would 
have been felt in the chances of the English team, but even then 
there were numy to argue that there was little cause for making the 
Australians sucn fiivourites as they were just before the commence- 
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ment of the game. We do not propose to enter into elaborate 
critidsm of die play. The Players of course gained a great advan- 
tage in winning the toss, greater than it used to be, considering that 
the wickets at the Oval have not worn this season by any means so 
well as they did a few years ago. No one will gainsay that, in this 
respect, the Australians had bad luck, but it may be urged, with 
equal force, that they themselves deliberately threw their chances 
away. They could hardly have expected, as the ground played on 
the first day, to get rid of four such dangerous batsmen as Ulyett, 
Shrewsbury, Bates, and Lockwood, for only 37 runs. It was 
emphatically their own fault that they allowed this slice of good 
.luck to escape from their grasp. Had Bonnor onlv held the catches 
offered to him at short slip by both Barnes and Read, those two 
batsmen would not have been able to put on, as they did, 159 runs. 
Had Horan even accepted the easy chance given to him by Read, 
when he had made 87, the outlook might have been different for the 
Australians. All round in their bowling, which, by-the-way, it 
must in justice be said, by the injury which prevented Spoff>rth 
from playing, batting and fielding, which is their strongest point as 
a rule, they were not seen at dieir best, we must admit. This 
variation of form, though, is a complaint not uncommon among 
cricketers, and, on the other hand, the Players certainly deserved 
their victory, if only for the keenness they one and all exhibited 
in the field. The greatest credit, is due to both Barnes and 
Read for the [duck they showed at a time when things were going 
all in favour of the Australians. Neither the former's 87, nor the 
latter's 130, was free from mistakes in the early part of the innings, 
but after they bad got through the first few overs their play ¥ras 
exceedingly fine. In some respects Barnes's batting was the better, 
but Read s hitting, especially to leg, was very clean. Considering 
his comparative inexperience, too much praise can hardly be given 
to what, despite its faults, was a great performance for so young 
a cricketer, and, it may be added, that his score is the highest 
made against the Australian eleven now here. The bowling of 
the Australians, as we have already said, was plainer than usual, 
but the most disappointing feature of their cricket was essentially 
their batting. Things came off foirly well for the Players, it is 
true ; but, making every allowance, their display certainly lacked 
the confidence ordinarily shown, and for once it certainly seemed 
as if they could not play a losing game. The Players had such an 
easy win, with an innings and 34 runs to spare, that it is hardly fiur to 
regard the result as anvthing but a reliable test, and the issue was 
certainly satis&ctory, if*^ only that it proved a representative English 
team to be quite the equals, or not inferior to the Australians, as so 
many had argued. Since that time, with the exception of their 
victory over Somersetshire, which was really as great a certainty for 
them as anything in cricket well can be, they have not fared so well. 
The loss of Palmer and Giffen, who both strained themselves at the 
Oval, has interfered with their prospects, of course, and the bowling 
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of the former has been greatly missed. Their match against an eleven 
of England at Derby was left in a position not distinctly favouring 
either side, though, despite that the wicket was playing very badly 
at the close, in consequence of the rain, they should have been a'ble 
to get the 38 runs wanted to win with five batsmen still in reserve. 
The England eleven was unmistakeably weak in bowling ; but, with 
the exception of Murdoch (70) and Jones (50), who both had above 
the fair share of luck, and Horan (24), none of the Australiam team 
showed batting at all above the average. Mr. Tylecote (56 and 14) 
and Read (28 and o), who have both scored well against the 
Australians, again showed themselves quite at home with the 
bowling, though the wicket played so badly on the third day after 
heavy rain, that accurate timing of the ball was impossible, and as 
many as twenty-five wickets fell for an aggregate of 241 runs. 

The defeat of the Australians by an eleven of past and present 
Cambridge men was interesting as the third successive victory of 
Cambridge University players over an Australian team. The easy 
win of the Cantabs over Gregory's eleven in 1878, and the 
recent victory at Cambridge over Murdoch and his fellows, will 
be well remembered, and it was therefore quite within the fitness 
of events that the Australians should have, for the third time, had to 
endure a reverse. Murdoch must have been deceived by the appear- 
ance of the wicket, when he won the toss, to justify him in the 
very exceptional course of taking the field ; but fortunately the 
mistake did not cost the Australians anything, and there was little 
gained by the choice. The ground was a little slow throughout, and 
hence the scoring on both sides was lower than might have been 
expected. Cambridge, when they went in first, were able to claim 
a total of 196, and this proved to be the highest of the four innings. 
The Hon. Alfred Lyttelton (25 and 60) was the most successful 
run-getter on the Cambridge side, but on the whole the batting was 
not quite up to the general expectation, and SpoSbrth's bowling must 
have been very good, to judge from his analysis of sixty-one overs 
for 84 runs and nine wickets. It was a very fine thing when the 
Australians went in with 208 runs to win ; but they began so well 
that the balance turned altogether in their favour. Bonnor, who 
has been doing little in the way of big hits since he performed on 
the Gentlemen at the Oval, proved once more his partiality for 
amateur bowling, and his hitting was in one respect the feature of 
the match. He made as many as 66 out of 79 while he was in, 
during an innings of only about forty minutes* duration, and among 
his figures were four sixes. Eight of the best wickets on the 
Australian side were left with 113 to win, but the bowling of Mr. 
A. G. Steel, who took five wickets for 24 runs, upset all the 
Australian calculations, and they lost one of the most exciting 
matches of the season with only 20 runs to spare. 

Looking generally at the play of the Australian team, it may be 
agreed that their performances have pretty well established their 
superiority to any of our county elevens, that of Nottinghamshire 
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cxceptcL Yorkshire has to depend too much open the scores of a 
few superior batsmen^ and the southern counties are too deficient in 
bovrlii^ to have a good chance oi success against theoL Fint* 
dass bowling, when fiuilf supported by die fieU, will always beat 
batting, and in that lies the secret of the success c^ the Ausdralians. 
What three bowlen have we in this country to compare with 
Spofforth, Palmer, and Garrett, when they are in form ? And, to 
judge from the way in which Gifien besit the best batsmen, ball 
after ball, in the match at the Oval against the Gentlemen of 
England, we should have placed him even before them, only that 
we are led to believe that it was an exceptional performance on his 
part, and that he never has bowled so weD before or since. Their 
slow bowler, Boyle, who on several occasions has been of great 
service to them as a change, is not very formidable. The 
Australians are smart, active, and hard-working in the field, and 
from constantly plaving, work well together ; like a team of good 
horses, each does his share. But in this department of the game 
they do not excel our own countrymen, and, like others, they occa- 
sionally drop catches. In Blackham they have a fine wicket-keeper, 
not, however, superior to our Lancashire man. Pilling. Since their 
first visit to England they have greatly improved in batting but it is 
their weak point. Murdoch is the only one of the eleven who can 
be ranked in the first class of batsmen. No doubt others of them 
are dangerous opponents, and even their tail wickets scrape up runs 
on some occasions, but they are not to be depended upon against 
superior bowling and fielding. An admirer of the olden time ex- 
claimed in our presence, " Why, old Lilly and Redgate would have 
bowled out the lot for 50 runs ! ** 

The number of county matches down for decision during August 
prevent the possibility of more than a hurried glance at the general 
results of each eleven. Notts showed to great disadvantage the 
weakness of the Surrey bowling on Bank Holiday, when Barnes and 
Shrewsbury performed the unequalled feat of scoring 289 runs while 
together — ^Shrewsbur/s innings of 207 in that match is the highest 
made by a professional on the Oval — and these two batsmen alone 
made 25 more than the Surrey eleven in their two attempts. Some 
vigorous hitting by Alfred Shaw, in conjunction with the fine play 
of Barnes, who was credited with another long score of 107, saved 
Notts from what appeared at one time to be a certain defeat in the 
return match with Middlesex at Nottingham. Mr. C. F. Leslie, 
who has been rather out of luck this season, fortunately for Middle- 
sex, who were weakened by the absence of the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton and the brothers Studd, chose this occasion to make a 
long score of 141, and there have been few better displays of cricket 
this season. The interest of the return match between Notts and 
Gloucestershire suflered by the absence of Alfred Shaw, Shrewsbury, 
and Morley from the former team, but rain prevented a completion 
of the match, and the game was drawn with very little to fiivour 
either side. Gloucestershire, though easily defeated by Middlesex, 
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concluded the Cheltenham week in successful style with a victoiy, 
and a well-earned one, over Yorkshire. The victory over Somer* 
setshire had been the only success for the western eleven pre- 
vious to this matcji, so that the result came as quite a pleasant 
surprise. The Yorkshiremen did not play in any way up to their 
best standard, and the batting, especially of their tail, was very 
moderate. A young amateur named W. W. Pullen played a very 
fine innings of 71 for Gloucestershire, and if, as has been stated, he 
is only two months over sucteen years of age, it must be described 
as a very exceptional performance* The Lancashire eleven, 
though rather out of form in the few opening matches of the year, 
have been showing almost as good all-round cricket as when they 
won the championship of county cricket last year. They just 
managed to beat Gloucestershire in their first match of tneir 
southern tour by 13 runs, but they had no difficulty in winning the 
three remaining matches, defeating Somersetshire, Kent, and Surrey 
in turn, and each with considerable ease. The last southern match 
gave rise to something of a disturbance, or at least to a very 
unusual demonstration of the spectators. So many experienced 
cricketers have impugned the fiurness of Crossland's bowling, and 
so much has been written on the subject, that it can hardly be a 
surprise to find the public in some measure determining for them- 
selves a point which should have received the attention of the 
Committee of the Marylebone Cricket Club before this. Whether 
Crossland throws or not is a matter on which there is a great 
difierence of opinion among the best judges, and it was not so much 
against him in particular as against the whole section of wrongdoers 
that the Oval crowd protested. It must be apparent to the autho- 
rities at Lord's that there is at least a general prevalence among 
bowlers to cultivate a very dubious style of delivery, and in the 
interests of cricket we urge the necessity of putting an immediate 
check on what is, under the existing conditions on which umpires 
are appointed, a positive and deliberate infringement of one of the 
most important laws affecting the game. It would not be difficult 
in one county eleven, at least, to name two, if not three players who 
come very close to, if not within the category of throwers, and, 
unless the abuse is stopped now, it will develop into a crying evil. , 



YACHTlNa AND BOWINa 

Taa post month, August, has beon as usual a busy one in the yachting world 
on the aouthem ooast^ and many of the most indefiatigable racers are still 
hard at it. The Boyfld Southampton's Club's matches produced a couple of 
close things between those irrepressible twenties Amethea and Freda, and as 
the former^s skipper hails from Hythe, his win was of coarse duly appreciated 
by the local talent, especially as Mr. Cawse's craft made a shocking bad start, 
getting past the line too soon and having to go back, which lost her nearly a 
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couple of minuteB. She, however, made up her lee-way finely, aad won 
easily, though tables were tamed tiie next day, when Freda soon drew out 
and held her advantage right through. A match for yawls attracted a biggish 
entry, of which Mr. Primrose's Raven was the laigest, and with Arethasa, 
Neptune, Hypatia, and Coralie, the class under seventy tons was well repre- 
sented. No fSault could be found with the wind, which held well all day, and 
Neptune getting first away made the best of it throughout the match, and 
won, Baven next, but Coralie finished within her time of the black bird, 
and took second prize. On the next day the invincible forty-tonner, Ann»- 
sona, took a prize from Silver Star, and on the final day repeated the 
performance, when Loma won another prize in a yawl match against Arethusa 
and others. In the first-class cutter match the veteran Arrow was entered, 
but did not go, so the issue lay between Samoena and Eiydna, and of these 
the former soon worked ahead. Arrow's absence was a great disappointment, 
for the match did not form part of the programme, and was only made in the 
hope of seeing the three cutters have a race to themselves. As, however. 
Arrow wanted a bigger mainsail it could not be helped, she very naturally 
not being raced against modem cracks except under favourable conditions, 
and as she has now much more lead than last year, increased area of canvass 
is likely to be found necessary. 

Harking back to the doings of the Boyal Yacht Squadron at Cowes, the 
Queen's Cup had as usual the place of honour, the first day's card being 
devoted to it. The entry included some big schooners, notably !E^ria 
(Mr. MulhoUand), Corinne (Mr. N. Wood), and Waterwitch (Mr. £. Baring) ; 
yawls, Alruna (Mr. Smith Barry), and Wren (Sir Percy Shelley), while the 
Marquis of Ailsa had the cutter class all to himself with Sleuthhound. In a 
fine breeze the forty-ton cutter was soon all there amongst the big ships, 
eventually getting in second within seven minutes of Waterwitch, and of 
course an easy winner by time. The 'Hound's predecessor. Fox of that ilk, 
achieved a similar triumph about ten years ago, so the Marquis can plume 
himself on having twice won the big prize of the season with a *' forty." This 
year it was quite a cutter's day, still the glory of the perfomiance is unques- 
tionable. The schooners' match on the following day of course included 
Miranda (Mr. O. C. Lampson) ; E^eria, Waterwitch, and Australia (Sir W. 
Hughes), being the others. Waterwitch and Miranda made a fine race right 
through, though the 'Witch had, firstly, bad luck with the foot of her jib, and a 
little later the topsail sheet gave out; and to crown all, the spinnaker boom 
cracked, a chapter of accidents enough to make Job himself swear. She was 
first home, though having to allow *^ the beautiful " one nearly five minutes, lost 
the prize to her by over a couple. But for the series of contretemps the result 
must have been very close, and partisans may argue as to " what might have 
been " to suit their pleasure. While schooners were racing round the island, 
cutters and yawls had to go over the Queen's course, and with cutters such 
as Arrow, Erycina, Samcena, Annasona (Mr. Hedderwick), and Sleuthhound, 
and the yawk Loma (Mr. S. H. Morley), and Mimi (Mr. Lavery), there was 
every chance of a good race. The Marquis had great luck again, as Sleuth- 
hound's most formidable rival, Annasona, got the wrong side of the flag at 
starting, and had to turn back, which put her well astern of the whole fleet, 
while, later on, the bowsprit end snapped, thus settling any chance she had« 
In the meantime Eryoina and Samcena were having a fine race home, followed 
by Arrow and Loma, but none worked clear of their time allowance to 
Sleuthhound, which took the first prize, and Loma the seoond« On the 
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folloinng day there was less wind, bo the gallant forty-tonnen had eren 
a better chance, and being reinforced by Silver Star, the class looked more 
fonnidable than ever. The entry was otherwise txmob. the same as on the 
previous day's cutter and yawl match, but Miranda took the place of Mimi, 
so possession of the Town Cup seemed likely to be strongly contested. 
.Annasona again made a bad start and turned back, but this time was soon 
amongst them again. At first the crack schooner appeared in the van, but 
the one-stickers gradually beat her, and at the finish the two forties held 
second and fourth places, Annasona splitting Eiycina and Saracena, the order 
being Erycina, Annasona, Samoena, Sleuthhound, Miranda, and as the first 
four were home within five minutes, Annasona of course took the Town Cup 
easily. The last day's sport consisted of the Prince of Wales's Cup, and 
a match for yachts which have never won a prize ; the Vice-Commodore, 
Marquis of Londonderry, giving 601. for this purpose. In the first event 
a couple of schooners, Waterwitch and Miranda, with a solitary cutter, 
Eiydna, contested, and the last going beautifully, won without counting her 
time allowance, though it was late work, the winner not reaching the flag 
until just on the stroke of 10 f.u., as they had not started until mid-day. 
The Vice-Commodore's prize foil to Mr. Cust's Bianca, a smart-looking cutter, 
nominally about five and thirty years old. This concluded the squadron's 
doings, and Cowes may congratulate itself upon a brilliant week under the 
auspices of the new Commodore of the Squadron, H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, 
who was present during most of the Club's matches, and appeared to enjoy 
the sport to the utmost. 

Coming between the dates fixed by the Royal Squadron and the Victoria, 
at Ryde, the Royal Southern held their day's sport in fur sailing weather, 
the main feature consisting of a race between Annasona and Sleuthhound, 
which finished in the order named. The Royal Victoria's proceedings com- 
menced somewhat tamely, as there was so little wind that the two forties 
just mentioned did not get to Ryde in time for their class match, which 
accordingly dwindled down to an inglorious walk-over for Mr. M. B. Murray's 
Silver Star, whilst amongst the very small fry Lord Francis Cecil's three- 
tonner, Chittywee, saved her time from Sir R. Sutton's ten-tonner Myosotis. 
Next day matters were not much improved, a 1007. prize given by Sir 
R. Sutton to all rigs, no time sllowance, getting only a couple of entries, 
Arrow and Samoena. The former of these at the last did not starts so 
Samoena was left to sail over for the money. A similariy disappointing 
outcome was found in the schooners and yawls under seventy tons, Arethusa 
walking over. The rival twenties, however, Ametbea and Freda, endeavoured 
to atone for the big ships' masterly inactivity, sailing a splendid race, which 
Amethea won. Things improved on the Town Cup day and a fairish 
muster, ranging from Miranda, one hundred and twenty-two tons, to Chitty- 
wee, three, started for the match, which proved another exhibition of 
Annasona's powers, as she beat the cracks of her own rig, Samcena and 
Arrow, as well as Miranda and Loma, and of course secured the cup easily. 
The last day's sport was probably the best of the week, a match round the 
island attracting a first-rate entry, and producing a very close finish. Again 
the forty dass came to the fore, though this time Silver Star was heroine of 
the hour. Miranda, Samoena, Sleuthhound, Silver Star, and Loma were 
among the entries, and, after a series of changes, Samoena had established a 
long lead of Silver Star, which in turn headed the rest of the squadron. The 
big cutter lost a lot of time through her jib-tack giving way, but she held a 
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bare lead until doee homey wban her dangBrous xifak, Wtvi Star and 
Sknthhoondy both groonded, and for a moment it aeemed aa if Samii^tiA 
wookL win after alL Silver Star alipped off Mffun at onoa» and getting hoaie 
within two minntea of Simomai won eaaly, followed bj Sbothhoond and 
Mimday whieh took aecond priae^ beiqg the mlj achooner engaged, in the 
caae of the Great Bjde Gbib^ a bad b^ginniog thna made a good endings in 
aooordanoe with the funiliar adage. 

While the Boyal Yictoria were oommeDoing their prooeedin^i aomewhat 
inanapidooaly at Byde with Stiver Star'a nnoppoeed aaU-over, the Boyal 
London brought off their fiiat match of thmr first aeaaon at Oowea, open to 
yawls under eighty tons. The entries were^ Neptone, Arethnsa, and 
(Mr. A. W. Craig). The wind was poor and baffling at firsts and the ▼< 
finished in the order named, but Neptune, being protested against by 
Arethussy the authorities announoed that both had gone inside, instead of 
outside, one of the buoys, so they considered Coralie endtied to the priieu 
Subsequently, however, the matter was fully discussed, and, taking one 
thing with another, the race was given to Neptune. The sailing instructions 
were considered to be somewhat indistinctly expressed. 

The programme of the Boyal London's second day, which had been post- 
poned firom the 9th to the 14th of August, consisted of a match round the 
island for all rigs, and one for cutters, forty tons or under. For the first 
event the entry, if scanty, was furly representative, the cracks of each rig^ 
Miranda, Samcena, and Loma, to wit^ being engaged. The cutter and 
schooner made a grand race of it^ and as Samcsna reached home little more 
than a couple of minutes ahead of the two-sticker, Miranda won by time, 
with about five minutes to spare. Li the forties the eternal pair, Ann^^imp n 
and Slenthhound, with Silver Star, were entered. The first two were making 
a fine race untU, rounding East Stourbridge buoy, Annasona*a bowsprit ran 
into Sleuthhound's rail aft^ knocking her akipper, Draper, overboard some- 
how. He was, however, soon on deck again, but had been ao much damaged 
about the head as to be unfit for duty, and the Marquis of Ailsa had to take 
command during the remainder of the race. Annasona had smashed her 
bowsprit^ and was out of it, so Slenthhound ^on easily, as Silver Star's 
bowsprit also gave up work, at least the boh-stay plates came out. A handi- 
cap match between Arethusa, Neptune, and Avalon proved a rare turn up, 
as the King of the Waves was adjudged to give Arethusa ten minutes, but 
the saucy one came right away, and was first home by more than that esctent 
of time. 

The Boyal London's season closed excellently well with a Commodore's prise 
of 1002., with a *<pony " given by the Vice, for an all-rig match, Cowes to Wey- 
mouth. Mr. Boutcher^s schooner, Fiona, was, for once in a way, among the 
entries, and Silver Star and Annasona, Loma and Neptune, made up the quin- 
tette. Annasona again gave a taste of her quality, leading the whole fleet home, 
with Loma next. The club must be heartily congratulated on the success 
of their first attempt off the Wight^ and next season is likely to bring a great 
improvement as to entries for the valuable prises offered. The weather on 
the day of the match round the island began unpropitiously, so that but few 
availed themselves of a dub steamer chartered to accompany the race. 
Those who ventured were, however, fuUy rewarded for their paina^ aa matters 
improved later in the day, and the match was a grand one. 

More glory for Annasona was the chief feature of the Boyal Albert Begatta, 
aa in a fifty-mile all-rig race, she came home within a minute and a half of 
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Miranday and somehow left Silver Star and Sleuthhound hopelessly astern. 
Freda was equally trinmphant^ beating Axnetheaeach day, and these antago- 
nistic bantams, like the pair of ever-contending forties, must long for a change 
of opponents. 

A meeting, consisting of many sorts and conditions of men, excepting 
perhaps skilted oarsmen, who formed numerically quite an unimportant 
minority of the company present, has been held at Anderton's HoteL Sundry 
resolutions were duly proposed, seconded, and carried, the objects of which 
were — to sympathise with the Hillsdale men, to fkll foul of the actions of the 
Amateur Rowing Association, and lastly, to attempt to gain for some of 
themselves a footing in the said Association. The A.R.A. were declared by 
the bulk of the orators to be a self-constituted body (which they are), and 
not to be representative of all the rowing clubs of England (which they do 
not profess or wish to be). When, however, one of the minority asked why, 
if the Association were so contemptible a body as was represented, the men 
present, and indeed the rowing world generally, did not ignore their proceed- 
ings, no answer to the query was forthcoming. 

In the August 'Baily' we briefly stated who and what the Amateur 
Bowing Association is, and that f^m the character of its construction the 
executive consists mainly of members of some half-dozen clubs, or perhaps 
less, and we proceeded to mark the difference between dubs habitually and 
constantly represented at the great meetings of the year, and others which 
have not attained, and maybe never aspired to, the highest rungs of the 
ladder. The presence of the latter is not desired or required by the A.B.A. 
ffinc iUcB lachrynue^ which, freely translated, means, hence this jealousy. 
Had the London, Thames, Kingston, Leander, Oxford, Cambridge, &c., 
invited the co-operation of the (let us say, not to be personal), Petersham 
RC, Wandsworth B.C., Surbiton RC, and the rest of the comparatively 
unknown societies whose representatives mustered so strongly at the meeting 
in Fleet Street, their actions would be reckoned as perfection, and it is 
because the ?un poUci are ignored that they are so sore on the subject. 
This was shown by the proceedings in which, after reprobating the action of 
the Association, they proposed to offer to that ill-formed body the benefit of 
their asslBtanoe and counsels. We have not heard that the suggestion has 
been accepted, indeed nothing seems less probable, so that^ except perhaps 
on the principle that nothing is certain except the unforeseen, an united 
assemblage of all the talents (?), as sketched out by the Solons of Anderton's 
Hotel, is scarcely likely to take place. 

The whole idea of such a thing as a real genuine transatlantic amateur, 
according to our notion, almost resolves itself into a farce or a swindle, our 
experiences having been so constant of the lack of hcna-fide qualification on 
the part of nearly all rowing visitors from the other side of the big ocean. 
Fifteen years ago, at the English regatta in Paris, a four from St. John's, N.B., 
who won the fours against amateurs of our Universities and of the Londou 
river, were found to be artisans, and certainly not entitled to compete, 
according to our notions. The Shoewaecaemettes, who rowed so desperate a 
raoe at Henley some few years ago against the crack four of the L.B.C., were 
men of much the same status^ and G. W. Lee, who all but made a dead-heat 
in the Diamonds against Edwardes-Moss the same year, rowed a match for 
money directly he returned to America. These were the circumstances 
which gave rise to the Henley rule compelling foreign crews to enter six 
months in advance, and though last year the rule was broken in favour of 
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the Comellfl, their subsequent proceedings were not likely to prejudice 
Englishmen in favour of American rowing-men. We are not prepared to 
maintain the philosophy of the action of the Amateur Rowing Association 
with regard to the Hillsdales more fuUy than we did a month ago^ but there 
is a strong and general feeling, amongst those best qualified to judge the 
matter, that substantial justice has been done. 

Availing themselves of a loophole afforded by a reply from Yale University, 
U.S.A., upholding the position of the Hillsdales, the Thames Rowing Club, 
of Putney, have accepted their challenge, and the match is certain to take 
place, though the visitors, having gone touring through Europe, it at first 
seemed a difficult matter to get them together again. This has, however, 
been surmounted, and the race, which cannot fiul to be a most interesting 
one, will take place between Putney and Mortlake. If anything like 
their real form was shown at Marlow, the Putney men must have an easy 
job ; but amongst other eccentricities of American athletes, having a day out 
is apparently an honoured custom, and they may show quite differently on 
the tideway. After all they won at Marlow, so that not giving the spectators 
there a faU specimen of their best powers may be reckoned a venial error. 

The Amateur Championship of the Thames, known as the Wingfiald 
BcuUs, proved a rather easy win for Payne, who won the challenge trophy in 
1880. This year Lowndes, the holder, was almost expected to compete, but 
at the last moment he stood down, leaving the result to A. Payne (Monlsey) 
and W. R Grove (London RC). The latter is the prettier sculler, but less 
effective, and after a mile Payne gradually drew out, winning very easily at 
the finish. 

Barnes Begatta was this year a somewhat dreary affair, and the few 
spectators who were present must have regretted the substitution of a dirty- 
looking steamer for the Maria Wood, a State barge of imposing aspect, and 
cleanly, if not artistic, interior. The addition of local fours to the programme 
appeared a step in the wrong direction, and when two members of a local 
club take unto themselves two others who have rowed and trained with 
Putney clubs throughout the season, and win a race thereby, the result is 
not conducive to sport or desirable, except, perhaps, from the winner's point 
of view. It is to be hoped that so absurd a blot will not be found on the 
programme next season. 



" OUR VAN." 

The Invoice.— By Sea and Land. 

If we might believe contemporary history — which, like woman's fiuth, is 
sometimes *' writ in water and traced on sand " — ^thac place called by derout 
citizens "The Queen of Watering Places," and by matter-of-fact people — 
season-ticket holders, three-and-sixpenny returns, and such like — ^Brighton, 
ought to hate been in a very *' parlous state " at thb time. For it had been 
pronounced impure. Gifted men had sniffisd at its sinks and dived into its 
drains. Saturated with evil smells, they sought to impart some of them to 
their neighbours and friends. With an unselfish desire not to keep the good 
thing to themselves, and like the busy bee immortalised by the great Dr. 
Watts, '* they spread their wax," excited the indignation of Brighton, and 
ineffectually sought to arouse the timidity of London. High authorities on 
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stinks wrote upon the subject. The leading medical journal, The Bare 
Bodkin, indicted columns. That rather mysterious personage, the Chief 
Commissioner of Sewers, of course by the nature of his office thoroughly 
acquainted with every known smell, had shaken his head, it was reported, 
over Brighton. The public — especially the racing public — began to be 
uneasy. Here was Goodwood drawing near; where were they tb go? 
Were they not to wash themselves at Brill's ? walk with Amaryllis on the 
Pier; punt at Jack Coney's, and enjoy themselves generally during that 
period known as '' the Sussex fortnight ' ? Their answer was in the affirmative. 
They came to Brighton. 

We all came to Brighton. We were not going to be frightened by The 
Bare Bodiiuj nor the Chief Commissioner of Sewers. We found the place 
looking wonderfully lively under the sad affliction that had befallen it. The 
Old Ship was still flaunting its banner to the breeze ; the flag that has waved 
for so many years, &&, &c. '^ Mr. Arthur " evinced no synaptoms of decline. 
*< Louis " was evidently not sinking into an early grave. The well-known 
figure of one who had unkenneled many a little French milliner in his day, 
was inhaling an ozone untainted by sewers on the steps of his favourite 
hotel, full of quip and crank, jest and gibe, as of yore, and equally ready to 
impart the lore of the past to the students of the present. There was an equally 
well-known student, fresh and rosy from his endeavours to nightly save ah 
ungrateful country by the success of Popkins — though, we regret to say, so 
far forgetful of his principles as to take an interest in ^' good things " that 
unfortunately did not come off. There also was a great and learned Doctor, 
the most popular and genial of advisers, who had for forty-eight hours given 
up to Brighton what was meant for man, and doubtless womankind, and 
whose presence at The Ship naturally sent The Bare Bodkin to 1 000 to 1 5. 
The King's Road was crowded with happy bookmakers. Jerusalem the 
Golden held the tribes ; Prince's and the Norfolk, the swells. We missed a 
few of the faces that used to lounge under the Bedford portico — faces that 
have, alas ! gone over — but the nightly dinners at the Club showed us a 
gathering of old friends, and the nightly assemblies on the Pier put back the 
dial of Ahaz in a remarkable degree. For there were people there who had 
renewed their youth, from the estimable Methuselah ogling the products of 
Brompton and the Wood, to some of the products themselves. It must be 
the quiet lives led in those shady and sequestered groves, we thought, that 
brings health to the rounded cheek, elasticity to the not too rounded form. 
Such of ouTJeunesse doree as had survived the slaughter of Goodwood were 
enjoying themselves after the old fashion ; playing polo by day, and baccarat 
by night ; sitting at the feet of Phryne and As^ia, while those nymphs 
reclined in Bath chairs, their fatoii a mixture of Turf and Tattersall's, the 
couliiiei and the demi-monde. And among all this mass of curious humanity, 
which The Queen of Watering Places gathers together at this time, we did 
not perceive any indication of alarm or danger ; the slightest perception that, 
while the outside of the cup and platter was beautiful to the eye, impurity 
lurked within. No ; Bare Bodiin, thou hast lied ! 

One of the delights of our brief sojourn at Brighton this year was, that we 
missed the Bank holiday, a relief too great for words. The weather favoured 
us, and, bar a little dust (especially rampant on Sundays, when some Puritanic 
legislation forbids the water-carts to play), was most enjoyable. We heard 
there was some polo going on at Preston, as usual, but as we have often 
before felt the load of life and weariness of the flesh when looking on at this 
fascinating game, we forbore. Besides, there was no 5th D.G. ; no regi- 
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mental band; nobody particularly interesting playing. There were the 
ladies, doubtless, but then we knew them prettv well by heart, and could 
study their tricks and their manners quite as well on the King's Road as at 
Preston. The absence of a cavalry regunent at Brighton is to be deplored, 
not only by the inhabitants, but by visitors. One was sure to know some- 
body quartered there ; and we missed the gallant forms, the coach, and the 
luncheons. Coaching, by-the-way, was at a rather low ebb at Brighton this 
year, and the specimens we saw did not evoke enthusiasm. As for the 
racing, that was better than usual, though the Goodwood ill-luck strongly 
followed backers, who had an awful time, so many were the surprises in store 
for them. Picador's defeat in the Bristol Plate was No. i, and we cannot 
help thinking that hb accomplished owner, in his endeavour to make a very 
fine finish of it, made it a trifle too much so, and allowed Charles V. to 
beat him by a head. Then Martini showed us what a good horse he is over 
his own course, by giving Myra, Tibicen, Chevronel, &c., more or less weight 
in the Marine Stakes, and beating them easily. But the surprise of the first 
day was in the Stakes, where Windsor, who had been sent to Goodwood by 
mistake, and thence came on to Brighton, fairly astonished Blanton by winning 
in a canter. She had won at Yarmouth — but then that place is always so 
successful to the Blantonian stable, that we did not attach much heed to her 
performance. Passaic was more favoured by the public than by his owner, 
we think ; and Edelweiss and Toastmaster were well backed. Prestonpans 
was among the runners, but as 50 to i was on offer against Mr. Gretton's 
horse, something very serious must have been, of course, amiss with him. 
He happily two or three days later was so far recovered as to win the Lewes 
Handicap; but we are anticipating. Here at Brighton, as we have said, 
50 to I might have been had about him, and it was quite sad to see Wyatt 
unable to get him along, and the poor animal was beaten before he had gone 
a quarter of a mile. Passaic ran badly ; so did Edelwdss ; and though 
Toastmaster looked like making a race of it, he was done with at the top of 
the hill, and Windsor literally left him standing still. The winner's starting 
price was 20 to i, as men who had backed her at Stockbridge and Four 
Oaks [repeated sorrowfuUy to each other. There she had been at 2 to i, 
and the money dashed down ; but now, beyond a tenner of her owner's, she 
carried nothing. Only a single favourite, Skipetar, won the first day, and as 
he started with 10 to i on him, he may be put out of the betting. We 
don't believe the most hardened plunger laid these odds. Gloucester might 
have won some of our losses back in the Corporation Stakes, for most people 
had made up their minds to back him, and then (the old story) were per- 
suaded to back Gisela and Archer. Of course it was riling after this to see 
Gloucester jump off with a clear lead, and, without being headed, ytry 
cleverly settle Gisela and Master Fred ; and we returned to Brighton with a 
slightly impaired appetite for dinner. 

The sensation of the second day was given us by Reputation. We had 
an idea that the late Henry George was a good horse over six furlongs, or a 
trifle further perhaps, but we did not know that he was next akin to a 
wonder. He opened the ball and our eyes by winning the Ovingdean 
Welter, with 1 1 stone 7 lbs. on him, in a canter. Clearly Mr. Mason 
Dorling took a correct view of his capabilities, and we did hear of some 
people who backed him ; but to the average racing intelligence, the horse 
looked out of it To the next weight, Lowland Duke, he was gitring two 
stone, and we verily believe he would have given him three. The way he 
collared the hill under hb crusher was a caution, and Messieurs the handi- 
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cappers will find him a yery tough customer to dispose of. He b one of 
those horses we see now and then, who o?er their own course are indif&rent 
to weight, and how he came to be« messed about as he was in his young days 
we can't say. We heard he was going to win the Lincoln Handicap, until 
we were tired of hearing it Sometimes it was the City and Sub.; but 
the result was the same. Last year he was first favourite for the Lincoln, 
and was not in it, of course, with Buchanan ; this year, with a change of 
name and owner, he did no better. It b clear that they ran him out of the 
course, which now, rather late in the day, they ha?e found. Chevronel has 
got cunning, and so deliberately cut it in his race with Nimble in the Pavilion 
Stakes, that we shall all be careful how we lay 1 7 to 8 on him again. The 
Brighton Cup, of course, went to his Grace of Hamilton, who must be 
getting satiated with these works of art. Three in a fortnight must be 
considered a fair haul, and the question of what will he do with them, no 
doubt, greatly exercises the Ducal mind. Three cups ; but not with his 
three F's, which would have been a happy alliteration. Friday's win was, of 
course, about the greatest *' fluke " that ever occurred in the annals of racing, 
and the man most to be condoled with was George Fordham, who com- 
mitted the error that any one of us might have committed, that of holding 
the winner too cheaply. Who would have imagined that the ex-hurdle- 
jumper could have come back to his horses? But he happened to be in the 
humour to gallop; and then he had a great lead. Still, we have seen it stated 
that he owed his victory to a Sussex rustic who, just at the bend into the 
straight, shouted to his jockey to *' go on," accompanying his advice with that 
knodiiog together of a \at and stick that exercises such a great influence on 
the equine mind. How true thb is we do not know, but perhaps the truth 
lies in the fact that Martin came away with Friday from the start, and that 
he was in the humour to gallop. 

But thb b a very old story by thb time ; and the Cup victory, from which 
we have digressed, b nearly as old. Who will care to read — ^up in Glen 
Farintosh or Glen Cuddleum — how Fenelon won the Brighton Cun ? What 
boots it now to tell how little Martin drew away on the Duke of Hamilton's 
horse, and how Petronel and Isabel toiled after him in vain i It was a sort 
of second edition of the Goodwood affair, and the Duke b cumbered with 
many cups. Hb Grace's artistic tastes are of the simplest, as we all know, 
and he probably b not appreciative of the treasures he possesses. In fact, it 
came to our knowledge that he had not seen the trophy he won at Good- 
wood three days after it had been in hb possession. After all, what is filthy 
lucre, as represented by the efforts of the goldsmith's art, to the honour and 
glory of the win i What b the interview between Hotspur and hb wife, to 
Friday in a canter i Fenelon, too, who took " the service of plate " which 
at Brighton did duty for a cup, how much better b he than ^ the service " 
aforesaid i Isabel, by-the-way, rather disappointed us in her Brighton Cup 
running. We thought she would have made a better fight of it than she 
did* Petronel, too — but then we did not expect so much from him. A 
very fortunate horse has the son of Musket been to hb noble owner ; more 
fortunate than he will perhaps prove in the future. A fortunate horse, too, 
was he when he won the Two Thousand, but that we need not go back to. 
Those who kept an eye on Ramsbury in a six furlongs' race on Wednesday, 
profited by it when he won over five furlongs on Thursday. The latter dis- 
tance b his course, and though he was disappointed in coming through in one 
part of the race for the Preston Handicap, Archer was equal to the occasion, 
and found a way for himself, winning with one of hb rushes by a neck. 
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Toastmaster is a very disappoiotiDg horse. He won the Stewards' Cup last 
year io a common canter ; out this year, though ^vourably handicapped, he 
could never get on terms with Don Quixote, who won very cleverly, if not 
easily. Fetterless was a long way behind him, and Passaic performed no 
better over a mile than he did in the Brighton Sukes. On the whole, the 
racing was better than we have had it at Brighton for some time ; and though 
backers must have had much the worst of the deal, yet still they had some 
sport for their money, though we fancy the sport we are all most partial 
to is winning. 

Lewes every one likes too. It is a picturesque old place ; it is a pretty 
course, and the racing b good, and generally of a better class than we have 
had during the whole of the Sussex fortnight The De Warrene Handicap 
is one of the events that, however, shows a ^Img-ofF both in quality and 
numbers. What big fields we used to have for it, and what a lot of gambling 
there was on it on the Thursday night at The Old Ship, in the days when 
betting from the bookmakers' pomt of view was a thriving trade ; the days 
of Mr. Jackson — ^^ Jock " of that ilk, whose stentorian voice might have been 
heard all over the hotel, for in vain did Mr. Bacon endeavour to induce them 
to go into the old ball-room to transact business. There was no place more 
suitable in bookmakers' eyes than the steps and entrance-hall of The Ship ; 
and there they stuck, blocking up the pa^ge, and shouting : but all thb b 
of the past, of course, and we don't believe there was a single bet made at the 
oldest of Brighton hostelries the whole fortnight. Until the numbers went 
up for the De Warrenne, we did not think about it — ^much less did we think 
about Eastern Empress ; except a chosen few who remembered that Archer 
was disappointed in getting through with her when Martini beat her in the 
Rous Stakes at Brighton. All our thoughts were, what a good thing it was 
for Vibration, and we all plunged to the best of our ability. It was the old 
story of putting down money^ dec. ; but Martin did not get particularly well 
away with him, and when he did come through his horses, Eastern Empress 
had got so much advantage that Vibration never could reach her, and was 
beaten by a neck. 

It was a terrible facer ; for we were all on, gentle and simple ; the big 
man with his hundred, down to the little one with the modest dollar. The 
Ring shouted and cheered Walter Gregory (who had a couple of hundred on 
his mare), and we tried to make the best of it, but things had gone wrong 
from the commencement, when Hautboy, Alfonso, Polaris, and Elsham 
Lad had all not done what was expected of them, and we looked to Vibra- 
tion to bring it all back to us. We never remember such a bad day as the 
first at Lewes. The Astley Stakes was booked to Polaris, and a fine 
race we had between her, Montroyd, and Madrid, most of us believing, 
until the numbers went up, that Polaris had just landed. Unfortunately it 
was Montroyd's head that first caught Mr. T. Lawley's eye, that gentleman 
officiating as Judge, owing to the sad domestic bereavement that had befallen 
Mr. Clark. Montroyd, a little bird told us at Sandown, would win a race 
some early day, but we did not pay much attention to the bird. Montroyd 
b a very good-looking colt by Cambello, and we hope that sire will go on and 
give us some more. The only loophole for backers on the first day was 
Fortissimo for the Queen's Plate, but at the close of such an afternoon few 
of us were courageous enough to lay 4 to i on it, and made matters worse by 
taking 3 to I about Isabel or Edelweiss. We paid our money and took our 
choice, for of course Fortissimo won in a trot. Matters mended on the 
Saturday, when Polaris got back some of the money lost on her on Friday, 
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and La Fianoee, Sunshine^ and Fortissimo were all the best of good things. 
About the last win though — ^that of Fortissimo in the Lewes Handicap— 
there came danger from a most unexpected quarter. In our remarks on 
Brighton races we have alluded to the running of Prestonpans in the 
Stakes, and our readers have doubtlesa understood what was meant by the 
offers of 50 to I against the horse, and the prominent figure he cut in the 
race; that is to say, he was prominently in the rear throughout. The horse 
ran in the Lewes Handicap, but under very different circumstances. No 
sooner did hb number go up than a heavy commission was thrown into the 
market, and the horse, who was friendless at Brighton, found eager backers 
here at 4 to I. The struggle at the finish was a very close one, and for a 
moment or two Prestonpans appeared to have the best of Fortissimo, but it 
was satisfactory to perceive that hb staying powers failed him at the last, and 
the horse of the ^* eminent brewer " was beaten by half a length. Such a 
barefaced instance of " contradictory " running has rarelv been seen, and if 
Piestonpans had won there b no doubt that we should have heard of a 
'* complaint " being brought before the Stewards, probably by the owner of 
Fortissimo, and a call made on the '' eminent " one for an explanation. There 
is nothing like audacity, if you are only audacious enough, and curiously 
as Mr. F. Gretton's horses have occasionally run, nothing has been seen 
equal to this. There was such a sublime disregard of public opinion that we 
must handicap him very highly — ^him or the manager of hb stud, for we have 
heard that Mr. Oretton does not now interfere much in racing matters, and 
leaves business arrrangements to a gentleman no doubt fully competent to 
deal with them. The comments on Prestonpans' performances we need not 
repeat They would perhaps have made the ears of those they were more 
particularly intended to reach to tingle, though thb b doubtful. On one 
point most people were agreed. There was a great feeling of satisfaction 
that Prestonpans did not win. 

But after all, why do we get angry, and waste paper and ink about and on 
practices which are as old as the exbtence of the Turf itself ? Our fathers 
*' rt^)ed ** their horses ; our grand and great-grandfathers, stately gentlemen in 
laced coats and periwigs, did the same. No doubt, a hundred and fifty years 
ago and more, there were jockeys who pulled in obedience to oiders — and 
sometimes on their own account Old books are still to be picked up on 
bookstaUs that tell us what they did at Newmarket when that ^ seminary of 
iniquity and ill manners " was about the only racecourse in the kingdom : 
how gentlemen of the highest rank did not hesitate to go to the jockeys at 
the last moment for the last word. Then, as now, the favourite was often 
the deadest of the dead, and safest of the safe ; then, as now, the unfortunate 
owner knew less about hb own horse than the stable-boy who dressed him, 
and there was doubtless '* contradictory " running, only there were no 
pestilent papers to take notice of it To tell the truth, our ancestors seem to 
have practised roping quite as unblushingly as their descendants, and if the 
reconis lie not, it was an understood thing that for every horse to be trying 
was not to be expected. But, as a rule^ the owner, trainer, and jockey were 
in those days '* all in it," as the phrase goes. There was honour among 
thieves then, and those more immediately concerned all pulled together in 
the robbery of the hour. Recent events would seem to show that the owner 
of racehorses, a man with really the highest principles, scorning any way 
but the very straightest, running. hb horses but with one idea, that they are to 
win if they can, b very much at the mercy of hb trainer and hb jockey. 
When Lord EUesmere was recently called upon to explain, on the '' com- 
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plaint" of Sir John Astley, the contradictory running of Lowland Chief at 
Goodwood, as compared with hb running in the Newmarket July, and he 
was unable to give any explanation at all, no one for a moment supposed that 
be was in the least degree cognisant of, or a party to, any fraud. The 
decision, or rather opinion, pronounced by the Stewards of the Jockey Club 
on that case, has been criticised as unsatisfactory in all ways, and we are dis- 
posed to think it was. In faa they declined to interfere, probably dreading 
the very muddy waters they would have had to stir. What Lord Ellesmere's 
trainer, Charles Archer, had to say on the subject we have no means of 
knowing. He, unfortunately for himself, is credited with being a very heavy 
better; with winning and losing large sums not commensurate with hb 
position. How true thb is we are unable to say, but so public rumour has it. 
That betting trainers and betting jockeys are one of the evils with which the 
Turf b affected, there can be no manner of doubt We must not be under* 
stood to mean that no trainer or jockey should bet at all ; that would be 
manifestly absurd. But it b when we hear of men of that class, young in 
their busmess, and only a year or two ago not possessed of any visible means, 
now winning hundreds and thousands, a suspiaon that all b not as it should 
be forces itself on our minds. 

We of course know that the great body of our English trainers and 
jockejrs are as free from reproach as the best friends of racing could desire. 
That here and there may be collusion between trainer and jockey is, we fear, 
looking at the way some horses acquit themselves, as equally true. It was 
impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that, at the very July meeting in 
question, there was some curious running which it was difficult to reconcile 
with prior and subsequent performances. Who are the guilty parties ? Is 
he owner, trainer, or jockey, or are all three in the swim i In last month's 
''Van," commenting on the July running, we remarked that there were 
''many candidates for the favourable notice of the handicapper; modest 
candidates trying to blush unseen ; not obtruding themselves before the Judge's 
box, but taking that back seat dear to the humble-minded." We also added 
that, after all, perhaps we might have been mistaken, " and that the ' roping ' 
was very mudi the creature of their (and our) imagination." Subsequent 
events though have convinced us that our first impressions, and the impressions 
of many on-lookers, were correct. We cannot get away from the conviction 
that thb curious running was not the work of jockey and trainer, but that 
the owner's orders were being faithfully carried out. life Fields in an able 
leader a few weeks since, thus boldly spoke : " Turning to our own times, 
have we not the last letter upon racing matters ever written b^ the late Earl 
of Derby before he died in 1869, to warn us against the increase of the 
temptations to fraud, occasioned by handicaps, which he had seen in hb 
time ? It b idle to blink a truth which is well known to high and low alike, 
that not a single race meeting occurs in the course of the year at which horses 
are not deliberately pulled by order of their owners. Qui mtia odit honunei 
odU^ exclaimed the most humane philosopher of antiquity ; and to rail against 
a habit which b ineradicable, would be tantamount to framing a bill of indict- 
ment against human nature itself." 

Are these words true? Is the writer correct when he calls the habit 
" ineradicable " — the habit of deliberately pulling horses, remember — and 
considers it apparently one of the evil belongings of our poor humanitv, 
against which it b useless protesting? Why, then, are we so virtuously 
indignant ? Why do we have periodical fits of protesting against thb or 
that supposed " shunt " ? Why do we call in question Lonl EUesmere, and 
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abuse poor Mr. Gretton, shake our heads over Charles Archer, and wonder 
at the doings of this or that stable ? Why, if all thb is true, make any fuss 
about it ? If it is the fact that ^* not a single race meeting occurs in the 
course of the year at which horses are not deliberately pulled by order of 
their owners," why not fling up the sponge of virtue, and say so let it be? 
The same writer we have quoted from answers the question. He says : ^ It 
is very different when jockeys pull horses belonging to others, without the 
knowledge or connivance of the owners of these horses, or upon the receipt 
of instructions communicated by trainers, of which instructions the owner 
is himself ignorant." For the owner to be left out in the cold is certainly 
hard ; and yet the rascality of the trainer and jockey is only greater in a 
relative degree. In addition to the public, they cheat their employer, that 
is all ; very shocking and painful, no doubt, but still, to our humble thinking, 
not so very much worse than when the employer is *' in the swim." A dis- 
tinguished northern trainer, now gone to his rest, b said to have considered 
that the worst crime a jockey could commit was that, when ordered to 
'* pull," he came and won. This, in hb eyes, was the most heinous sin in 
the racing calendar. It is a fine question in moral ethics, upon which fortu- 
nately we are not called upon to decide. A man or boy ordered to do a 
dishonest action, does quite the reverse, and yet, according to our lamented 
northern friend, he was the most culpable of sinners. To be sure, when an 
event of this kind happened, it was generally supposed that the jockey had 
greatly profited by the puttine his emplover in a hole, and had no doubt 
broken that " faith un^ithful,' which made him '' falsely true," to his own 
advantage. In some recent events trainer and jockey seem to have been at 
odds with their employer ; and it may be Mr. Gretton knew as little about 
Prestonpans as Lord £llesmere did about Lowland Chief. It would be an 
interesting item of knowledge, what were the orders given to the jockeys of 
Lowland Chief and Prestonpans when they ran at Newmarket and G^d- 
wood, Brighton and Lewes ; but perhaps we had better not seek to know. 
It may be the fact, and probably is, that trainers and jockeys often combine, 
" to the detriment of their common employer," and surely the detection of 
such villainy would naturally sever the connection between the deluded 
employer and the employed. But does it ? However, this is a subject on 
which we might write pages without coming to any satisfactory conclusion 
as to what is to be done. We refuse to accept the dictum of the accom- 
plished writer in Tie Field, that the evil is *' ineradicable," and will try 
and look forward to a Turf millennium, in which they shall neither rope nor 
rob, and owner, trainer, and jockey shall be of one heart and one mind. 
When will that be ? 

" York, York for my monie, 
Of all the Citties that ever I see 
For merry pastime and companie." 

So ran the burden of the old chronicle, and long has York kept upland 
long may it keep up-— its old reputation, though this year the " merry pastime " 
was not very merry, and the '* companie " was select, but small. Sorry indeed 
should we be to prophesy evil of old Ebor — we mean from a racing point of 
view — but we are compelled to own that the late meeting on Knavesmire was 
about the dullest we ever remember assisting at ; while the absence of many 
well-known faces at the Club, and the look of the old city, proclaimed a very 
different state of things from what we were accustomed to see a few years 
back. The Club porch held no loungers on the Monday afternoon ; Harker's 
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had no bookmakers at night A party of ^' personaiiy conducted" excur- 
sionists would have made York much more lively than it was 'on the ere of 
the races. The arrival list was a slender one. Few Newmarket or sooth- 
country horses generally had come, and the morning gallops on Knavesmire 
did not hold out much in the way of expectation to the early birds. The 
failure of the south was not made up by a large in-come of northern horsesi 
so we made up our minds for a rather dull meeting, and we were not dis* 
appointed. People were inclined to blame the Race Committee for this state 
of things, but we think without much reason. They talked of ^ a revision of 
the programme," ** greater liberality," in the way, we presume, of added 
money, dec, &c. Perhaps the programme might be amended ; but as for 
the " liberality," a good sum b given, as much doubtless as York can afford, 
and then the question come?, where is the money to come from ? York, and 
other meetings of that class, cannot compete with gate-money ventures. They 
have not a bank at their back, as these latter have. This year a sum some- 
thing like 3500/. was given — liberal enough, one would think; but it was 
not met with any great display of " liberality," viewed from another direction. 
The sum of 500/. was given to the Prince of Wales Stakes, and there were 
only five runners, and the Convivial Produce, with 400/. added, brought 
out the same number. There ought to be a fairer give-and-take, and the 
Race Committee were warranted in expecting better sport than we had there, 
from what they had done to promote it. 

The main features of the meeting were the defeats of Prestonpans and 
Dutch Oven ; the usual outsider taking the Great Yorkshire ; the great luck 
of '*the Pusher," and the elevation of Victor Emanuel to the position of a 
very good horse. We are sick of writing about Mr. Gretton and his horses, 
for the actions of the former, and the running of the latter, are so puzzling 
and unaccountable that we feel in a fog while trying to account tor it alL 
In the foregoing pages we thought we had done with Prestonpans, and now 
here he is again, more contradictory than ever. As most people declared he 
ought to have won the Lewes Handicap, so now at York the Ebor, as soon 
as it was known the money was '* right, ' was booked to him. And, by-the- 
way, whether that same money was " right " or not, we are ignoranL A 
gentleman indmatelv connected with Mr. Gretton — ^the guiding light of the 
stable, indeed, it is oelieved — said in our hearing, on the first day of the races, 
that '* Mr. Gretton had not a shilling on," but added that the horse would 
run, and, as we know, he started a very warm favourite. Most of the good 
judges of racing declared that it was odds on, instead of against him ; and 
though there was no proof from his public running that he was a glutton, yet 
there was the Lewes Handicap in answer to all doubts on that subject. 
Indeed we only knew one horse who was a thorough stayer, and that was Victor 
Emanuel, but his weight appeared too much, thoueh hb owner and stable 
were quietly confident that be would be very near. No horses looked better 
than rrestonpans and Ishmael in the paddock, so no excuse for their running 
can be made on the score of unfitness, or anything of that sort. Victor 
Emanuel is never a taking-looking horse to the eye^ but he looked muscular, 
and we thought Johnny looked as if he knew something. Perhaps he Mt he 
was going to distingubh himself that day, which he certainly did by his fine 
judgment of time and pace. One of our cleverest handicappers said to us, just 
before the race, that he considered it was 2 to I on Prestonpans ; and so we 
took up our position to see the greatest certunty that had ever run for a Great 
Ebor. Alack and well-a-day 1 what we saw was Prestonpans always in the 
rear, Fordham asking him to take a place about three^uarters of a mile 
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from home, and the horse dropping back hopelessly beaten before they had 
got to the five furlongs post. What was the matter with him we do not 
pretend to know. iTie horse either would not, or could not gallop, and 
Fordham must ha^e been very dbgusted with his mount. Those who saw 
Prestonpans after the race declared he was very leg-weary, and covered with 
a " bladL sweat,** but as we were not in the paddock we cannot speak with 
certainty on this. We perceive an excuse has been sought for him in that 
the going was sticky, and the distance too much for him. But any distance 
would have been too much for him that day. He literally was not in the 
race from start to finish. 

The way John Osborne waited with Victor Emanuel, gradually creeping 
up when they were in the line for home, and coming with one rush opposite 
the Stand, just beating Baliol by a head, was a treat to see, particularly to 
Victor's backers, though they were not a considerable number. Still 
Mr. Bragg fancied his horse very much, and a proud man was he when he 
led him in amidst the cheers of the populace and shouts for ^' Johnny." All 
Yorkshire was delighted, for they like to see the top weight win what they 
consider one of their great handicaps, and then again it was north against 
south, and '' Johnny " b one of their favourite jockeys, so the cheering was 
long and loud. And, after all, the form was pretty true. He was, as we 
have said before, the only horse in the race that we hnew could quite stay. 
Hagioscope certainly ran a very good second to Mother Shipton last year, 
but he has not been doing much work lately, and Mr. R. Vyner did not 
think he had a chance. Who would trust Ishmael, one of those many 
moderate horses who by winning the Great Yorkshire, as he did last year, 
make for themselves a reputation beyond their merits ? What else was there 
except Baliol, about whom again the book told nothing good, though he ran 
a good horse, and it was hard lines, no doubt, for Lord Lascelles to be done 
in the last stride, when at the bend it looked odds on the black and yellow. 
It was fortunate for Mr. Bragg that he had such a jockey. We must not 
forget to mention the sensation that Gal Hard caused. He was keenly 
criticised to be sure, but they could not find much fault with him, and the 
way in which he won was ridiculous. Everybody likes to see a real race 
home, and there was no doubt about Galliard, who is thoroughly satisfactory 
at all points. Gold Master is a good-looking horse, and we believe will 
win races some day, but that day is not yet. The others are not worth 
thinking about. 

Dutch Oven had won the Yorkshire Oaks on the first day, beating 
Actress in such a common canter that she was the cause of bringing many of 
us to grief in the Great Yorkshire. We ought to have known better, but 
there — it is of no use thinking on what we ought to have done. More 
germane to the matter is what we did do, which was to hasten to get on 
Lord Falmouth's mare, and be thankful when we got 7 to 4. In fact some 
noble sportsmen in our hearing were so astonished at this price that they 
thought something must be wrong, fully expecting to have to lay odds 
instead of taking them. How they got at the laying of odds we cannot 
imagine, but such was the glamour cast over them by Dutch Oven's good 
looks that they fully believed it was odds on her. She certainly did look as 
well as ever she looked since we have seen her. She was bigger, more 
full of muscle, in every way a different mare from what she was in the 
spring or even at Goodwood, barely a month previous. We ignored her 
infirmity as we ignored Great Yorkshire traditions. John Osborne was 
riding hb own horse, Pq>permint, as he rode his dam eight or nine years ago 
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in this very race. He had won the Northern Leger at Stockton on this 
same Peppermint, as also eight or nine years he had won on his dam, 
Mintdrop. The coincidence ought to have made us back him, and in 
addition some of us knew, as certain as anything can be known in racing 
matters, that Peppermint was an undoubted stayer like his dam, who kept on 
winning Queen's rlates until she went to the stud. But we were eaten up 
with Dutch Oven, and put all our bread into that precarious receptacle. 
Well, we won't cast stones at her. She is, and was a good mare with 
wonderful speed. That she was beaten by a handicap horse is only saying 
that there are different degrees of racehorses as there are different degrees of 
men. In one way it b as well she should have been beaten as she was. If 
it had been a desperate race, and she had only missed the prize by a head, 
she would have put much money into bookmakers' pockets before her 
number went up on the Town Moor. 

Mr. W. C. Manning, of Newmarket, has directed his leisure hours to a 
work that we think w3l be appreciated by all racing men, hahituh of New- 
market especially. He has, m his capadty as an architect, published two 
excellent ma^, one of the Training-ground east of the town, including the 
Bury Hill, Warren Hill, Limekilns, &c., with the tan gallops accurately 
marked — the other of the Racecourse with all the (to strangers) somewhat 
puzzling courses accurately defined, their exact length, training-grounds, 
winter galloping-ground, yearling lunging ditto— in fact every detail down to 
the minutest in the racing life and work of Newmarket, from the place 
where, in the lunging-ground, the high-mettled one's sorrows may be said 
to begin, to the broad finish of the fiat where his education bears fruit, let 
us hope, with credit to hb schooling. Nothing has been omitted ; and even 
an old Newmarket may learn something from a study of these maps, and the 
Racecourse one especially. They are highly finished and, as far as we can 
judge, most accurate. Mr. Manning has evidently worked at them can amort ^ 
and we congratulate him on hb happy thought, and trust he will find it well 
rewarded. 

How ' The Form at a Glance ' is growing on the affections of the racing 
world b seen by the sight of the little red-bound monthly part in many hands, 
a subject for thoughtfid study as the numbers go up. It certainly does what 
it professes to do— ^hows us what the particular horse, we are for the time 
interested in, has done without the trouble of turning over many leaves. We 
have been struck with its accuracy ; while the paper, printing, &c., b worth 
all the money, compared with those * Guides ' that seem to delight in trying 
the eyesight as much as possible. 

What b to win the Leger ? The answer comes so pat — one of the two mares 
— that we wonder any one takes the trouble of asking that question. But 
people are so insatiable for knowledge that, not content with that answer, thev 
want to know which of the two, and that b precisely what we cannot teu 
them. They had much better pay their money and take their choice. We 
really cannot see what is to beat them, unless Public Form comes to grief 
and Glorious Uncertainty comes to the front at the Sund. That latter horse 
has done it before now, but we are unable to perceive him in it on thb 
occasion. Newmarket pins its faith, or puts its bottom dollar — whichever our 
rifaders like— on Sweetbread, and we wish he may win, for the simple reason 
that we have backed him. But how he b to give 5 lbs. to the mares we 
cannot make out — ^we wbh we could. Very probably Sweetbread will, as it 
b termed, " flatter his backers " somewhere within the distance, but that he 
will win, we should like to believe. A grand sight would be the two 
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mares fighting it out, as Marie Stuart and Doncaster did years agone, and that 
is perhaps what we shall see ; perhaps, also, the yellow jacket now, as then, 
in the yan. And that is the highest attempt at prophecy in which we can 
venture to indulge. 

Nearly all breeders on a large scale, whose day for dbpersion of yearlings 
falls early in the summer, are left with something on hand which they could 
not, in justice to themselves or the lots in question, offer at a time when the 
bloom was not yet on the rye. Some youngsters, like their seniors in train- 
ing, ^' want time," and thb was the reason why the trio hailing from Beenham 
House were put by for Doncaster ; where few more likely yearlings will be 
seen than the colts by Speculum out of Nella, and by Hermit from Moss 
Rose (dam of that speedy old slave Strathblane), both with plenty of style 
^and quality about them. Add to these a clever filly by John Day out of 
Pestilence (one of the Neasham transfer), and Mr. Waring will have efiiected 
a clearance of all bred and bought by him for sale in 1882. 

"We are seven" might be the legend inscribed over Mr. Crowther 
Harrison's yearling boxes, which contain specimens of Doncaster, Hampton, 
Speculum, Flebeian, Cremorne, Springfield, and D'Estoumel ; so that at any 
rate buyers will not have to complain of a lack of fashion and variety about 
them. Old Bathilde is a notable dam of winners, Lowland Lad being 
among her most recent efforts (to say nothing of Tomahawk and others) ; and 
so her short-backed, bony, well-turned Speculum colt b certain to set 
bidders wagging their heads ; and of the Doncaster-Cnicible colt it may be 
said that he is quite on a two-year-old scale, with strength to match. Gloxinia 
(an Oxford mare) having hit uncommonly well to Plebeian, with a like result 
in respect of sex. Perhaps the pick of the bunch, however, is a colt bv that 
rising young sire Hampton, out of Loch Garry, the latter a daughter of^ Blair 
Athol and Mayonaise, and therefore singularly suitable for a horse bred like 
Hampton, whom however his son b likely to surpass in size and scope, and 
he has fine aaion further to recommend him. As might be expected of a 
grand-daughter of The Palmer, Zee's Cremome filly has good length and 
liberty, with a lavish allowance of her sire's Quality ; ocotch Reel's Springfield 
filly being well described as " thick as a woolpack " ; while there is plenty to 
please in Electric's daughter, got by D*Estoumel, the first and last named of 
thb desirable trio hailing from Ruffbrd, having been purchased at the 
dbpersion of that stud last November. 

Mr. H. J. Bailey has dipped deeply into Chevron, a worthy of hb own 
county, showing colts out of Cauldron and Eliza and a filly from Tears by 
the Waresley sire ; Martyrdom, George Frederick, Ccenileus, and Blair Athol 
being responsible for a filly each, Ragman Roll, Cheesecake, and Brenda (dam 
of Schocuboy) figuring among dams of the above ; and we are glad to see 
the Rowden Abbey string lengthening year by year, when so many of the 
breeding fraternity are drawing in their horns. 

We are sorry to find Mr. Everitt's name among those intending to " get 
out of" blood stock, inasmuch as we do not consider Pellegrino has had quite 
a fair chance as yet, though Cardinal York has failed to make the high 
reputation so confidently predicted for thb exceptionally well-bred horse and 
excellent performer. There are a fair proportion of dams of winners among 
the mares, many of which are too young as yet to be able to show successfU 
produce \ but Ethel Blair, Miss Lizzie, Zelle, and Vocalbt have done the 
state some service, and the first and third named of these have Pellegrino 
foab at foot. So, too, have Patronage, Moselle and Selly Oak (the last pair 
quite young beginners at the stud), while Celosb boasts a Silvio colt, Sister of 
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Mercj a filly by Prioce Charlie, and Grondola, Marie Belle, and Mireilie 
Cardinal York foals. In addition to these, Vocalist (dam of Fortissimo) and 
Indiana are in the happy state to Pellegrino, and Rosy Mom to Muncaster ; 
so that there are seveial lots well worth looking after, and Pellegrino is certain 
to be well liked when led into the sale ring. 

Mr. Bromwich, another of the Midknders^ and breeder of Pilgrim, 
Fortissimo, Winchelsea, Comely and other useful performers, contributes 
half-a-dozen yeariings to the Doncaster catalogue, the sexes being equally 
divided ; and perhaps one of the best looking fillies is that from BeUe of 
Kars by Petrarch, in which it wouM be difficult to find a fault, and her dam 
is a grand mare, eminently well fitted, both as regards size and blood, to 
perhaps the most ^'qualitv" sire at the English stud. She need only be 
seen to be appreciated, and the half-sister to Victor Emmanuel by Eang Lud ^ 
has the grand forehand of her distinguished relative, and the same elastic 
action ; the Camelion filly from a Gunboat mare being on a larger scale, and 
nearly all her sire's stock, can, as trainers sav, *' run a bit" Yet another 
representative of the Mentmore blood is a Mogador colt, dam Saltaire by 
The Duke, and he b exceedingly well backed up by a clever chesnut Blair 
Athol colt out of Pucelle by Saunterer, last on the list coming a Blue 
Gown colt out of Dowager, by Knowsley from Sefton's dam, a long, 
powerful youngster, but with plenty of liberty, and with all the makings of a 
high-class racer about him. This string will be on view at Doncaster a 
week before the sale, and we are assured that all of them have been ndng 
and galloping about the Hilmorton enclosures, and are ready to go into 
breaking at once, full of good hard muscle, and not overdone with sof^ food. 

The Waresley collection seems to get larger year by year, fifteen forming 
Mr. John Watson's contingent, in which the colt muster preponderates over 
the filly detachment in the proportion of eleven to four. Nearly all, of 
course, claim descent from the triumvirate of home talent represented by 
Chevron, Cathedral, and Albert Victor, but judicious variations are also 
offered in the shape of a Silvio filly, dam Velindra by Young Melbourne, and 
colts by Doncaster out of Schehallion (dam of Palmbearer) and by Kisber 
from Lafitte, by D'Estournel. These concessions to the public demand for 
variety will be duly appreciated, and Mr. Watson's thorough belief in 
Chevron is induced by the fact of his claiming five out of the fifteen sub- 
mitted to competition, the handsome son of Rosicrucian boasting colts out 
of Madame Walton, Mother Neasham, Fishfag, and Lethargy, and a filly 
from Peg Fife. Most of the above mares have thrown winnmg pledges to 
sires of very moderate calibre, so that we may hope for better things from 
the Chevron alliance. Old Cathedral, still vigorous and hearty, is credited 
with four colts (Mr. Watson rather sharing our penchant for his daughters as 
brood mares, and wisely keeping back a few with that end in view), the 
quartette being derived from Iphigenia, Matilda, Compton Lass, and Recess, 
and the deeper we dip into the pedigrees of the Waresley teams the more 
apparent does Mr. Watson's regard for the Melbourne and Touchstone 
strains become, the latter through Orlando, whose name is oontinuallv 
cropping up. The Albert Victor brace of colts and filly, on the other hand, 
all of them hark back to Melbourne, the very best of all crosses for a stallion 
inclined to get his stock a trifle undersized ; but such consorts as Cloister, 
Obelisk, and Weatherbeaten are the likeliest to counteract this tendency, and 
we only regret that the premier Sultan at Waresley is not more numerously 
represented. 

While some of the M. school of breeders appear to be declining bustnesS| 
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there are good men and tme ready to fill up gaps in the ranks, among whom 
may be reckoned that well-known Yorkshire sportsman, Major Stapylton, 
heretofore content with sending up a few lots of yearling stock, bat far more 
numerously and importantly represented at the coming Doncaster meeting* 
Syrian, a veij sterling performer in hb day, and one of the few direct 
descendants ot old Mdbonime now at the stud, has shown us a real good colt 
in Royal Stag, to say nothing of sundry other winners ; and good judges 
cannot fiiil to be struck with his i»t)duce destined for sale in the St Leger 
week, an inspection of which we heartily commend to all desirous of making 
up their quiirers of yearlings for the ensuing season. 

At Moorlands Speculum b still, of course, the mainstay of Mr. Thompson's 
establishment, which it will be remembered last year succeeded in taking very 
high rank in respect of the average realised by the produce of one of the most 
successful sires of the day ; and we venture to think that no falling off what- 
ever will be found in the quality of the youngsters offered on the St. Leger 
morning. Things are so quietlv conducted and unostentatiously managed at 
Moorlands, that it may be descnbed as entirely self-made (like the good name 
of its Grand Seigneur, the once-despised Spwulum) ; and those at the head 
of afGurs have acquired an enviabte reputation — m these days of reserve 
prices, ^* knock-outs,** and other questionable tactics — ^fbr honest and straight- 
forward dealing, which imparts not only confidence but also spirit to public 
purchasers, By-the-way, we are glad to see Camballo coming to the front 
this season, ^ after long years " pei^aps, but stili in such style as to warrant 
our belief frequently expressed of a prosperous career in store for the bonny 
bay. If we mistake not, Mr. Taylor Sharpe is, now that the Glasgow and 
original Blink Bonny studs no longer exist, the ** oldest inhabitant of the 
Doncaster Friday morning sales, and half a score of yearlings, along with 
half-a-dozen brood mares, will be hb contribution to the *^Cup day** 
catalogue. Of course the lion's share of the youngsters b claimed by 
CoenJeus, whose stock was much admired last year and the year before, and 
here we find him credited with colts from Conceit by Rataplan (quite an 
Isabeau pedigree), and from Bellone by Monarque, while his fillies comprise 
a sister to Isabeiu, a daughter of Galop (dam of Hornpipe), and a half 
sister to Montroyd, out of Queen Bee, All five bear upon them the 
unmbtakable stamp and character of their sire, one of the most powerful 
and compact stallions of the period; while the other moiety owe their 
descent to Strathconan, Martyrdom, Van Amburgh, and Wild Oats, the last- 
named sire doubly represented by the Berceaunette and Eva colts, both 
purchased as foals at Cobham last year, as was the sister to Early Mom at 
Mr. Ellam's sale. Altogether Baumber Park has good reason to be proud of 
its products, and we fancy. Mr. Taylor Sharpe b well advised in the policy 
he has now for a few years carried out of drafting some half-dozen from his 
collection of matrons year by year. Isis, Galop, Dundrum, Repulse, Lamp- 
light and Bellone, mated respectively with Muncaster, Glendale, Cocruleus, 
Hampton, Coerultos and Glendale, are of all ages and reputations, and mostly 
we believe in the " happy state," as those found who last year went in for 
purchases of thb description. There b nothing like number and variety of 
consorts for young beginners at the stud, and by the system of annual drafts, 

not only do the tyro's efforts take a wider range, but hb -cabled to 

procure fresh material for him year by year instead c '*r on 

the same old strings. 

Mr. Richard Botherill, of Waudby, mostly sends 'ch 

this year numbers half-a-dozen, colts and fillies i^ 
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and among the former, Eastern Emperor (own brother to Eastern Empress) 
will be sore to please, not only by reason of his relationship to the dipping 
filly above mentioned, but because he is one of the last of the Strathconans, 
and, above all, as good looking as he is well bred. A regular strapper is 
Edison, by Reverbmtion, with a great look of Stockwell about him, and 
boasting no less than three crosses of old Pocahontas; and Victim, by 
Martyidom, is similarly bred to Robbie Bums, but more stylish and with 
finer quality throughout than that real good horse. Royal Blue is a 
Strathconan fillv from an Oxford mare, True Blue, very powerful on short 
legs, and equally desirable *'up stairs;" while Silver Sea is by Silvester 
from Lady Temple, and a grandly-moulded lengthy dmoutUe^ and Coquette 
by Xantlius (a nnely-bred Thormanby horse), out of a young Adventurer 
mare, looks like furnishing into an *' early bird," ready to pick up its crumbs 
at the very commencement of next season. 

Happy is the breeder who has the luck to hold a quiver-full of young 
Beauclercs, a recommendation which will apply to Mr. Winteringham, of 
Croft, whose lot of seven yearlings commses colts by Mr. Perkins's rising 
young sire out of Gentle Zitella, and a Teddington mare, and fillies from 
Lady Annie and Italian Queen, from which keen competition b certain to 
arise; and we may mention in passing that Beauclerc is fiist filling for 1883, 
at* the enhanced fee of forty guineas. In addition to the above, there is a 
Hampton colt out of Surprise, a filly by Rosebery from Sarcasm, and a 
Salvator colt from Florida, all giving promise of sustaining the well-won 
reputation of one of our oldest established studs in Yorkshire. 

From Waresley some nice yearlings will enter the sale ring. Albert 
Victor, Chevron, and Cathedral have fathered them all, except one nice 
Silvio filly. The brown Chevron filly out of Peg Fife, and the colt by the 
same sire out of Fbhfag will win a host of admirers, and so will an Albert 
Victor coh out of Cloister, and a filly out of a maiden mare. Obelisk. The 
brother to Northfleet does credit to his sire Cathedral, Mr. H. J. Bailey 
also sends several out of Worcestershire that will be faultless in their con- 
dition, and there are among them a couple of beautiful racing-like fillies in 
the one by Blair Athol out of Brenda, and the Martyrdom and Ragman- 
Roll filly, one of the Zetland sort, by Beadsman out of Valtz by Voltigeur. 

Fancy being able to start cub-hunting in July \ But this year, cubs being 
very forward on account of the mild weather last season, the New Forest 
Hounds commenced on Friday the 28th. The last pack to leave off hunting, 
on May 6th, so were they first in the field this season, though Lord Lecon- 
field's commenced, as usual, on the Saturday after Goodwood, July 29th. 
Truly, the Master, Mr. Meyrick, does not waste much time, and lucky are 
the sportsmen in the New Forest to have one so keen to hunt their hounds. 
Much improved, too, is the pack ; for he has spared neither trouble nor 
expense in procuring the best blood, and, well assisted by Alfred Orbell as 
kennel-huntsman, they now hope to have an entirely home-bred ^ck, instead 
of trusting principally to drafts from other kennels, as before. This was on 
account of the short number of walks that could be found ; but now they are 
well supported by sportsmen in this respect, and next summer, when the 
young entry come in to be judged, the Puppy Show will be well worth 
seeing. The kennels, four o'clock, was the opening meet, and the morning 
was fresh and cool, when the master rode out with 31^ couples of the lady 
pack frolicking round hb horse. The Misses Meyrick and Mrs. Spencer 
[who would never miss the first day with their brother's hounds), with about 
fteen horsemen, composed the field, when hounds found a fox in Buskett't 
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Enclosure. Then their merry cry — ^the best music in the world, that 

§laddens all hearts — ^rang out for the first time, to open the season 1882-83. 
ihort was the scurry till the cub found a hole by a stream, from whence he 
was bolted by the terriers ; then away, with the pack close to him, to Iron s 
Hill, where they killed him in the open ride. A. very strong cub, and just 
as the hounds were breaking him up, another of the same litter was viewed 
back to Buskett's. He led hounds backwards and forwards in Buskett's and 
Iron's Hill till the sun dried up the dew and scent failed. Next morning, 
at the same fixture and time, 27 couples of doghounds left the kennels for 
the Grove, where they were soon busy with a litter. A thick foggy morning, 
with no scent ; so e?en when they got to close quarters with a beaten cub, 
he crawled into a hole and saved his brush. So trotted to Minstead Manor, 
a stronghold for foxes, and famous for its rhododendron coverts. Here was 
a treat to a sportsman to see the cubs cross the rides. Masters Compton are 
very fond of hunting, and one was out thb morning, with a cousin, on ponies. 
Colonel Marten PoweU, with hb son and one other horseman, galloping 
about with the Master and whips, as hounds ran cubs in all directions. They 
were settled to one at last, and rattled him round by the farm, as though 
for the open forest ; but he turned and found a haven of refuge near the 
lodge ; then ran a cub from the rhododendrons, across the lower end of the 
park into Akers Wood, where they must have changed on to an old fox, 
which they hunted through the forest for nearly three hours. Slow hunting, 
of course, but a rare lesson for young hounds, for there was no hard-riding, 
jealous field to press on them, only those whom they love best, and one who 
loves them to enjoy their work. When they find that old customer again 
in November he will not forget this dusting, and being in condition will no 
doubt give them a run that will be remembered. The heavy rain had made 
the forest rides very deep, but they dried up during August, so scent has not 
been good. Now it has improved again with more rain, and hounds will 
keep on cub-hunting till the regular season begins. Sportsmen who would 
like to make the most of the season by beginning early should take a couple 
of horses down to condition them and himself. There are other amusements 
besides hunting in the forest, and the beautiful scenery b of course well 
known. Comfortable quarters for horse and man are to be found at the 
Crown Hotel, Lyndhurst, a mile from the kennek ; and the Forest Inn, 
Emery Down, close by ; while at both places hunters can be hired. 

We have lately inspected a new " refrigerator," intended for the preserva- 
tion of game, poultry, and other perishable articles of food, prone to speedy 
putrefaction and decay, unless preserved by some artificial means. The usual 
agent employed b ice, but this destroys the flavour of the meat in great 
measure, and also interferes seriously with its cooking properties. Mr. G. F. 
Brooke, a salesman in an extensive way of business in Leadenhall Market, 
adopts a different plan ; he sends a current of cold dry air through the chambers 
of a refrigerator, by means of one of Crossley's " Otto" gas engines of 12 
horse-power, and the refrigerator b known as Bell-Coleman's. Water b 
chillea to 37°, or five degrees above freezing point ; it can be reduced to 45° 
below zero, or upwards of 80° colder than it b thought desirable to make use 
of for the preservation of game. The air b cooled by passing through a 
tank of water cooled, as we have said, to 37^, never so low as freezing point. 
The game and poultry is first treated at thb temperature, but afterwards, and 
before the game b removed, the temperature b allowed to rise to 50° or 55^ 
The machine was put to a severe crucial test on the twelfth, which, our 
readers will remember, was one of the hottest days known for years, and of 
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course a very ^' trying one" for grouse. On that day Mr. Brooke leoeiTed 
a consignment of grouse from Richmond, in Yorkshire. What was not sold 
was placed in the refrigerator, and was kept perfectly sweet for several days. 
Sportsmen who are desirous of preserving their gtme would do well to 
follow our example, and make an inspection of Mr. Brooke's apparatus. 

The dead season, when Piccadilly is supposed to be a waste, and Pall Mall 
a howling wilderness, b the period during which London managers think 
they can offer anything, so that the food is in a certain sense strong enough, 
to the audiences left behind. That is the only reason we can give for the 
exhibitions at one or two theatres, Drury Lane especially, where a sensation 
drama, outheroding anything that has gone before it, nightly appeab to a 
class of audience formerly called by the opprobrious name of *' transpontine.** 
How Mr. Augustus Harris has managed to enlist under his sensation 
standard the more cultured dwellers in Middlesex we cannot say, but the 
successes of the ' World,' ' Youth,* and now ' Pluck,* — that is, if^ successes 
they were and are— do not do much credit to that culture. Dramas osten- 
sibly and avowedly written to the orders of the machinist and the scene- 
painter, in which the author (Q has to write dialogues for a railway smash, 
a murder, and a house on nre, irresistibly remind us of Mr. Vincent 
Crummies and his tubs. It is impossible to criticise ' Pluck' seriously. 
A series of scenes in which the connecting link of such story as it is, b 
sometimes wanting, or very difficult to discover, to term ' Pluck * a literary 
or dramatic production would be absurd. It b a picture of unmitigated 
villainy of the most ugly and revolting type, with a contrast of such super- 
human excellence and virtue in the person of the hero as to be quite dazzling. 
There are no funny speeches, like that made by the beneficed clergyman in 
the ' World,* to make us laugh ; though, sooth to say, the ludicrous picture 
of the railway collision — a train moving at about a mile an hour — did provoke 
us to mirth. The murder is of the bloodiest and basest ; and when, through 
the agency of the arch villain, two women and a child are locked up in a 
house, which b then set on fire, the tale of horror culminates. Some little 
extra work there is, such as a worthy old Jew being mobbed and half 
murdered, on account of hb religion, in an Englbh town— a brilliant stroke 
of imagination on which we must warmly congratulate Messrs. Pettitt and 
Harrb. The play is announced to be " a success," of course. Whether it 
b so or not, that b always the right course to pursue. That terrible produc- 
tion, * The Romany Rye,' has been '* a success"; and if that was one, surely 
' Pluck ' may hope to be likewise. We are not aware if " successful ** plays 
publbh balance sheets. They wouki be instructive themes, we fancy, if they 
were given to the world. 

• Following in the steps of Mr. Harris, the Adelphi management has revived 

* Drink/ that intensely melodramatic, but to most tastes, revolting play. 
There is something to be said in its favour certainly, inasmuch as it ii a nlay, 
and not a set of carpenter and machinist scenes. It is undoubtedly clever 
also, and Mr. Charles Reade has shown skill and judgment in softening down 
some of the grimmest features of the grimmest of dramas. Still in spite of all 
-^clever construction, dblogue and representation — ' Drink ' remains a thing 
perhaps to be seen once, as people are urged by a morbid curiosity to see re- 
volting sights, but then to be forgotten. Not even the acting of Mr. Charles 
Warner — and it is art of the highest order — can clothe ^ Drink' with 
attraction. An attempt has been made to depict it as a high moral lesson, 
and the advocates of temperance, we believe, consider that a greatsood may 
be effected by the picture of Coupeau's degradation and fall. The stage. 
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according to these persons, has been called in to aid the pulpit and the 
platform in the crusade against the saddest of our national vices. We heartily 
wish all success to the elforts of the two latter, but we cannot think they will 
be assisted by such a representation as is now gi?en at the Adelphi. 

We thought we had done with * Uncle Tom's Cabin/ the woes of the 
hero and Eliza, the Tillainv of Legree, and what fun and humour there was 
in Topsy. But an Amencan company has thought it expedient to place 
before us a set of detached scenes compiled from Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work, 
in which no attempt has been made at a dramatic story, and, as in ' Pluck,' 
sensation has been the great end and aim. Thus, '' Eliza hunted down by 
Bloodhounds," " Bloodhounds in full pursuit," << Irish Donkeys," <' Slave 
Markets," and '' Jubilee Bands," help to stir the audience into some sort of 
excitement. It is not much. The representation of some of the characters 
borders on extravagance — ^notably that of Marks, a comic lawyer with a 
donkey, and of Aunt Ophelia, a lady with an accent the like of which we 
have never heard before — while Topsy finds only a moderatdy successful 
exponent There is a good deal of religion in it — our cousins seem fond 
of that sort of thing on the stage — ^but the more we see of American actors 
and actresses, the more convinced are we that the great majority of them are 
lacking in humour — at least as we in England understand the term. 

And yet another American company has opened the Olympic with a piece 
entitled ' Fun on the Bristol,' a production that has been played all over the 
States, we believe, and received everywhere with shouts of laughter and the 
keenest sense of enjoyment. Again are we forced to admit that their fun is 
not our fiin, and what provokes laughter on the other side of the Atlantic 
makes us feel rather melancholy here. We do not mean to say there b no 
such thing as fun in this entertainment. It is called on the bills a '^ musical 
comedy oddity," and there is some sort of sketchy story in which a Widow 
O'Brien, very well played by Mr. J. F. Sheridan, is the principal character. 
The lady is of the Irish- American type, a type with which we are not so 
well acquainted in this country, but, making due allowance for the extrava- 
gance of hrcey there is no doubt a substratum of truth in the representation. 
The first act, in New York, is possible enough, but the second, *' On Board 
the Bristol," where the so-called ^ fun " takes place, is dispiriting. It is nothing 
more or less than a music-hall entertainment, given by capable artists no 
doubt, but still-music hall all over, from " the graceful serio-comic " to the 
irrepressible niggers. There is a scene from ' Carmen ' brought in in the 
most extraordinary way, followed by a lady with a harp, very ^* serio " 
indeed, but not comic, and an interpolation of nigger minstrelsy over all that 
b bewUdering. In fact ' Fun on the Bristol ' is indescribable. To music- 
hall habUuei we can fancy the nonsense may be amusing, but there is this 
drawback to thdr pleasure that, as the Olympic is not a music-hall, they can 
neither smoke nor drink on the premises. 

Such are some of the amusements that our London caterers provide for 
their holiday customers. It is not exactly complimentary to the customers ; 
but we must suppose that managers know what is good and profitable for 
themselves. The curious thing b that though we are apt to talk of London 
being a desert in August and September, it is very much a polite fiction. 
There are plenty of acquaintances to be found in West-End clubs ; there are 
social circles both in Belgravia and Tybumia, supposed by the same polite 
fiction to be given up to brown hofland and caretakers. Moreover, in 
August and September, though no doubt the excursionbt b then on his 
travels, London is vbited by many ladies and gentlemen who, from motives 
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of economy or other reasons, prefer that season of the year. The country 
dergyiBan and his family may be found lounging in Kensington Gardens and 
the parks, half inclined to envy the Londoners the beauties of a yegetatioa 
superior to theirs in Loamshire. The intelligent foreigner pervades town 
about this period, and if the country clergyman hesitates to take hb family to 
see * Pluck ' or ' The Romany Rye,' be sure the intelligent one is to be found 
there. If he does not understand our language sufficient to follow the 
dialogue, by so much is he the gainer ; but what will he think of the scenes 
presented to his eyes — the railway collbions, the bloodhounds, the houses on 
fire, the murders, &c ? Among these, the Alhambra and the Promenade 
Concerts, he must spend hb evenings. Surely he would appreciate something 
better than all thb : There b one thing to be said on behalf of the managers 
we ha?e been taking to task. The swells of art leave town together with 
the swells of fashion. Mr. Henry Irving was giving up to Whitby what 
was meant for mankind. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft were somewhere in the 
Engadine ; Mr. John Clayton had gone on tour with ' The Parvenu ;' Mr. 
Toole was in retreat somewhere between King Willbm Street and the 
Land's End ; Miss Violet Cameron (wise in her generation) had sought 
the repose and the bracing air of Saltbum-by-the-Sea. Mr. Thorne had, 
it b true, stuck to * Money,' and Mons. Marius and Miss Florence St John 
were still habited in ' Les Manteaux Noirs ;' but, with these exceptions, the 
carpenters and the ^' serio-comics " had the field to themselves. We cannot 
help thinking that our caterers are wrong. There maj be a debased side of 
London life in August and September that reveb m * Pluck,' and thinks 
' The Romany Rye ' a grand play ; but the poor educated people — the men 
and women of taste and culture condemned to visit London at thb time — 
surely something better might be found for them ? And then comes the 
grand question — the question overriding all others, because it b the question 
of £ /. d, — are all these sensations really and truly the successes they are 
represented to be ? Are there not already signs of their being a little played 
out ? or, worse than all, are there not symptoms of a craving for something 
more I The audiences to which Messrs. Harris and Sims appeal are getting 
perhaps a little tired of the house on fire and the railway smash ? What is 
there behind ? In the sensation dramas of the next two seasons what will 
the fertile imaginations of these gentlemen impart to the carpenter and the 
machinbt ? A well-known writer the other day pleaded for a change from 
the blood-and-thunder school to the delights of fashionable life. A garden 
party, with real tea and ices, the Ladies' Mile, reception at the Foreign 
Office, &c., &c. Might we susgest a meet of the Four-in-Hand Club, with 
the hero (Mr. Augustus Harrison the box of the Duke of Beaufort's coach, 
and the Prince of Wales sitting behind him ? A polo match at Hurlingham ; 
a dance at the Orleans Club, with the grounds and boat-house illuminated by 
the electric light ? Other situations might occur to us, but we will be content 
with these for the present. If we art to have the sensational and realistic 
drama (though we do not see the slightest need for the same) let us have 
situations fiuntliar to us. Why should Whitechapel and St Giles's be played 
to, and St. James's be left out in the cold? We earnestly appeal to the 
writers of these terrible plays to consider our suggestions, made in all humility, 
but at the same time made with a hope that their appropriateness will not 
be gainsaid. 
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TiVY Side seems ^^a far cry/' but it would be worth many a 
sportsman's while, be he hunting man, shooting man, fisherman, or 
all three, to pay it a visit. There is always something eoine on, we 
have heard, on Tivy Side, and if the sportsman finds his way to 
Noyadd Trefawr, he will be under the guidance of one who is good 
at everything there is to do, from hunting the fox to hunting the 
otter, who can throw a line with the best, and never misses with his 
first. 

Mr. J. R. Howell, the popular Master of the Tivy Side Fox- 
hounds, is a son of the late Mr. H. W. Howell of Glashent, 
Caermanhenshire, who for many years, conjointly with Captain 
Lloyd of Dolhardd, was also Master of that pack. The subject of 
our present sketch was born in 1835, educated at Cheltenham 
College, and earl^ received a commission in what was then the 
Caermarthenshire Artillery Militia, but now known as the 3rd 
Brigade, Welsh Division, Royal Artillery, and in that brigade 
Mr. Howell holds the rank of major. Early entered to hounds, he 
in 1 87 1 succeeded Mr. Morgan Jones as master of the Tivy Side, 
and has hunted that country up to this time to the entire satisfaction 
of all dwellers, gentle and simple, therein. He is one of the oldest 
members of the H.O.H., viz. the celebrated otter-hounds of the 
Hon. GeofiVey Hill, and when they come to hunt the Tivy, the 
Master and the whole party are guests at Novadd Trefawr, and 
great is the sport and as great the hospitality, and we have no doubt 
the fun. A little bird has whispered us that that is the time to visit 
Tivy Side. 

A few vears since Mr. Howell was to be found in the saddle at 
the steeplechases at Aberystwith, Llanboidy, and Cardigan, and he 
won the Principality Steeplechase at the first-named place two years 
in succession on Mr. Hall's Coxcomb. He is a Deputy-Lieutenant 
for Cardiganshire, and in the commissipn pf the peace fi>r that 
county and Pembrokeshire. 
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SEAL SLAYING AS A MEANS OF SPORT. 

['^ Ellangowan," an occasional contributor to the pages of ^ Baily,' 
having had an interesting conversation with Captain Bishop, of the 
Kinghorn Fishing Company's steam whaler ^^Crozier," on seal 
slaying as a means of sport, desires to place the following notes of 
his interview before our readers, in order that they may form their 
own conclusions as to how they would like a voyage to the high 
latitudes of the Arctic regions, where in due season the various seal 
families disport themselves.] 

Captain, ^'Mornin', sir; glad to see you aboard the ^Crozier/ 
She's not quite so fine, you see, as some of your luxurious yachts 
down south, but she is a tight little craft, and always ready for 
business. Let me offer you a glass of my fine white rum ; you'll 
find it a good appetiser. My cook will give us some dinner in half 
an hour ; meantime I'm quite at your service, and shall be glad to 
tell you anything I know about the seals." 

Ellangowan. ^* Thanks, Captain, thanks ; my friend, the Editor 
of ' Baily's Magazine,* is always in search of new fields of sport 
for his readers, and it has occurred to me — in fact, a friend who has 
been up in the far north as far, I think, as Jan Mayen, suggested a 
visit to the seals, and so I have come to see you on the subject, and, 
if you will let me say so, to * pump * you/' 

Captain, ^^ Good ; I like plain speaking, so heave ahead, my lad, 
and pump away. Your good health." 

Ellangowan, " Well, in the first place, I suppose there's nothing 
outrageous in my idea, is there 7 " 

Captain, ^ Outrageous ! Not a bit of it, sir ; I have had no end 
of men out with me in my time, not only seal-killing, but whale- 
fishing as well, and capital hands some of them wCTe at the business, 
and real good fellows, too, when at night we came to splice the 
main-brace. Here's to you ; don't you like that white rum \ it's 
capital stuff." 

Ellangowan, **Yes, thank you; it is very good. But I will 
prefer to take my share of it after, not before, dinner." 

Captain, ^' All right. I shall brew you some of the right whaler's 
punch, and you will like it, I'm quite sure; and if you will now tell 
me more precisely what you want to know, I will go on with my 
story. Your good health." 

Ellangowan, ^^ Well, you see, I want to know so much that it's 
somewhat difficult for me to shape my questions. Can you take 
out a couple of passengers with you next voyage, and on what 
terms f " 

Captain, ^^ I can answer that question right away, sir. I both can 
and will, if they should offer. I'm a shareholder in this company, 
and can pretty much do as I please, and my brother is captain of the 
^ Holy Palmer,' and also a shareholder in the company ; and my 
brother-in-law, Janet Bishop's husband, is commander of the * Abbot 
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of Fife.' So, you see, the whole of the Kinghorn Company's ships 
are in the family, and we can do as we like about taking a friend 
with us, either to the sealing or whaling. Health, sir 1 " 

Ellangawan. *• Oh, then you go to both ? " 

Captain* ^ Certainly ; at least two of our boats do. The ^ Abbot ' 
is a whaler only ; at least she has not yet been sent a-sealing. She 
has made one or two long voyages, going whaling only." 

EUangowan. '^ And as to terms I " 

Captain. '^ Well, terms are easy enough, and never difficult to 
arrange. You bring your own sea-stores for the voyage, and I bring 
mine, and we divide, or, as my brother-in-law says, we co-operate in 
the eating and drinking line. I charge nothing for your lodgings, and 
if you like to present the wife with a new dress when you return, 
I'm sure she'll be well pleased, and do you up a waistcoat or two 
from skins of your own killing." 

Ellangawan. *^ Do you carry a steward in your ship ? " 

Captain. '^ Well, not exactly ; but there is. a bandy lad or two 
aboard that would be glad enough of a bit pound note at the end of 
the voyage. One of them will do all you want, and I have a first- 
rate cook, as you will see to-day ; I wijl back him, at making a 
currv, against all the club cooks of the kingdom. Once more, your 
gooa health $ sorry you're not taking your grog." 

Ellangowan. '^ What kind of stores would you recommend to be 
taken ? " 

Captain, ^' Anything you like ; nowadays there are all kinds of 
tinned meats and fruits to be had. As to the substantials, you need 
give yourself no care ; we have excellent salt beef in barrels, the 
best of cured pork, fine smoked hams, some heads of poultry, and 
first-rate teas and coffees. You or your friends will soon be blessed 
with an appetite that will only be satisfied with a dozen or two of 
biscuits nicely fried in seal oil, or some other delicacy of that sort, in 
addition to a few pounds, perhaps, of blubber ! " 

Ellangowan* '^Prodigious! I must, in that case, see to the 
commissariat with all my might." 

. Captain, *' Do ; and, above all other things, bring with you a 
few dozens of really good port wine. That is the wine for me. 
Sparkling wines are all very well in hot weather, but you will find 
a glass of port the best thing in the world after good spirits — good 
Scotch whisky is always acceptable aboard a whaler j my men 
think they are much the better of a dram after eight or ten hours' 
hard work. Good port is about as good as my white rum. Again 
my respects to you, sir," 

Ellangowan. ^^ Thank you ; good health. Now please tell me 
a little about the dangers of the deep, and the various kinds of 
animals we shall encounter." 

Enter Cook. 

Cook. ^^ Here you are. Captain ; the Commodore's come aboard^ 
sir, and your dinner is ready.'' 

Captain. ^^Very good, Cssar. Come along, sir^ and see the 
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Commodore ; be is chairman of the company as well, and I .have 
asked him to meet you ; be can tdi you all about the whales and 
seals ; he has been at the game ever since he was a boy of eleven 
years." 

[After Dinner. 

Commodore. "Well, you see, sir, I've been at the business of 
whaling, as boy and man, for over fifty-three years, and in the course 
of that time, as you may well believe, I have experienced some of 
the dangers of the deep. I have been a whaler both among the right 
whales and among the whales of the Pacific Ocean. I have had 
a tussle with ^ Moby Dick,' and have seen many a brave fellow meet 
his death among the whales. Yes, sir, I have seen a ship crunched 
up like so many slips of matchwood by the powerful action of the 
ice in the Arctic Seas \ but I don't want to frighten you. Drink up \ 
your good health." 

Captain. *' I say. Commodore, just tip us that yarn of yours, 
will you, about ^ Moby Dick,' the white-headed whale of the Pacific ; 
it will interest the eentleman, I'm sure 7 " 

Ellangowan. ^^ If you please, I should like to hear particulars of 
that adventure ; it must be of great interest, and I think I have read 
something about it somewhere. Pray oblige us with your narrative, 
and give me your permission to put it in ^ Baily's Magazine.' " 

Commodore. ^^ Well, as to that you are welcome, if you think it 
worth while ; but I don't think the story is worth being put in 
print." 

Ellangowan. ** Well, let us hear it any way." 

Captain. *^ Heave ahead. Commodore, witn your yarn." 

Commodore. "Well, as I've been saying, I've been a-whaling 
now for more than fifty years, both Greenland way and in the 
Pacific. As to seal fishing, as they call it, I don't care much ; I 
calls that branch of the business mere butchering ; but that's only 
my opinion." 

Captain. ^* Exactly, but it's profitable when you can get the seals ; 
the oil is of great value." 

Commodore. " I was about two and twenty when I went aboard 
the ^ John Huggins,' a South Sea whaler, that sailed at that time 
from the Thames at London ; and I was six years whaling on the 
Pacific, and had a fine time of it, only that I once got my left arm 
broken by a walrus, and lost two of my toes by the bite of a shark. 
We made long voyages in the South Seas, landing now and then on 
islands to boil out our stufF when it began to gather on our hands. 
In the six years I went a-whaling all over the Pacific I helped to 
chase more than sixty whales, and was in at the death of about 
thirty of them. Many a tough battle I've been in, and many a poor 
fellow have I seen on these occasions lose the number of his mess. 
We sailed up and down for two years about Galapagos Islands, and 
cruised about the Malacca Islands, where we used to fall in with no 
end of fighting fish — in fact, I've sailed thousands of miles on the 
bosom of the vast Pacific Ocean in search of the great leviathan 
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of the deep, and made some money at the business as well. As to 
the Moby Dick business, I fell in with him twice, but, so far as I 
can tell, he may be still browsing in the big pasture fields of the far- 
away Southern Seas. But this is dry work, sir, all this talking. 
Your very good health.'' 

Captain. *' Here's to you, Commodore. Come, Ellangowan, 
you are shirking your grog -, drink, man, drink." 

Ellangoivan, ^^ Thanks, thanks ; Fm really taking as much as I 
can carry with safety, I assure you." 

Commodore. *' Well, gentlemen, to make a long story short, I 
may say that one Sabbath morning — ' the better the day, the better 
the deed/ as my mother used to say — while we were havine our 
breakfasts, a shout of ' There she spouts ! ' came from Davie 
Gellatly, a Scotchman like myself, who was watching in the crow's- 
nest. In a moment we were all on our feet, and in less time than 
I take to tell the story, the boat to which I belonged was in the 
water, every man at his oar, and Seth Green, a bred New England 
whaler, and one of the grandest men at handling a harpoon I ever 
saw, was at the helm. In two or three minutes we were half a 
mile away from the ship, and saw a school of whales right ahead of 
us, probably a mile and a quarter distant. They were playing about, 
and as one of the biggest of them raised its head for a moment out 
of the water, Palmer, who was at the next oar to mine, roared out, 
* By heavens, Seth, we've met our match, it's Moby Dick, as I'm an 
American sinner ! ' This news excited us. We had all heard of 
^ Moby Dick/ Bill Palmer had seen it three times, and Seth Green 
had once himself had an encounter with it. It was known as 
' Dare Devil Dick/ the * White-headed Whale of the Galapagos 
Islands/ and by other names as well, and was reputed to be a 
hundred years old, and the hero of a hundred fights. Bill told me, 
in one of his yarns, that he bad seen it leap quite out of the water, 
and that it was larger than the biggest man-of-war he had ever 
c!apped his eyes upon. We soon came up with the five whales 
which accompanied Moby Dick on this occasion ; but, passing one or 
two of the others, we made straight for the great monster of the 
deep, determined if we could to conquer him. Our coxswain, Seth 
Green, took us before stopping right up to the mighty animal We 
had come about two miles at a rate of speed which was wonderful 
when I think of it ; but the sea was like a sea of glass, not a breath 
of air to raise a curl on the water, and we were aboard of the fish 
full two. minutes before the second boat came up, which was rapidly 
followed by boats Nos, 3 and 4. ^ Stand up, Bill/ said Seth, ^and 
give him an iron.' Bill at once obeyed orders, and you never saw 
a fellow like him ; he stood five feet eleven in his stocking soles, and 
was all muscle together. I think I see him now as I saw him then, 
poising his iron, which with one terrific hurl he plunged deep into 
the whale's back, about ten feet from his head. Moby never stirred ; 
I thought he never felt the iron. ' Give him another/ shouted Seth ; 
^ now then ' — and in it went with terrific force, not far from the 
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first Then the whale began to move. ^ Stern your oars, men, 
stem your oars. Pull for your lives I ' and the warning came just in 
the very nick of time. We had come round on the whale by his tail 
end, but on receiving the second iron he turned sharp round, and, 
after a short rush, went down into the deep like a sinking house. 
Out went both the lines from the chocks, and down and down sank 
Moby Dick. The lines of the third boat had to be laid on (the 
second and fourth boats were each of them fast to another whade), 
but at length, after a considerable uiterval, the cords began to slack. 
We then backed a little, but still there came no signs firom the 
sunken monster. For a minute or two we lay on our oars in sus- 
pense. At lencth I happened to lean over the side to lave my 
hands in the cool water, and as I did so 1 happened to set my eve 
on a speck, as it seemed, far, far down in the green deeps of tne 
sea. ' What's that there ? ' I asked of Bill Palmer. ' That there i 
By George, it's the fish ! Pull, lads, pull for your lives ! ' roared Bill, 
and just as the men had got the boat some two hundred feet from 
where she lay, the water broke, and Moby Dick leapt into the 
air, churnbg the sea into a tempest by the flapping of his mighty 
tail." 

Captain. " Belay there. Commodore, it's dry work. Wet your 
whistle. Your good health." 

Commodore. *'We were all so intent on watching the mighty 
beast, that for a moment we forgot our duty, but the bow oarsman of 
the third boat was up in a moment, and dashed a lance into the fish. 
Bill Palmer followed with another, and now Moby felt that the 
irons were in his body, and, after whirling; round for a few moments, 
as if he had been fixed upon a pivot, took the water, and dashed oiF 
at a speed that almost took the breath from us. As I have said, both 
boats were on him, and before almost I have time to tell you the 
fact) we were three miles distant from the spot where the fish had 
risen. After slackening speed for a little, Mobv then made still 
another spurt, when he again descended. As the line slackened, 
Seth arranged to cut it as near the fish as possible, and, as the iron 
was well in, to fix a small anchor to the line, so as to be a dragon 
the fish, and fixing another] iron to the second line strike again. The 
other boat arranged to do ditto. Well, up came the boat, the lines 
were both cut, and the anchors fixed as agreed upon, and Seth himself 
sent an iron into the fish that ought to have killed him, and would 
certainly have killed any other fish except Moby Dick. The whale 
now felt his wounds, and his rage in the water was awful. Turning 
sharp round, he with his flukes snapped three oars of the third boat 
just as if they had been pieces of lath in the hands of a plasterer, 
and down he went again. Two of the men in No. 3 had been 
terribly bruised, but, just as the fish was going down, the coxswain 
of that boat contrived to put a lance in him. By this time there 
were half-a-dozen cow whales in sight, but we could do nothine 
with them. With us it was Moby Dick or nothing, and in the end 
it was nothing, for the fish came up again as if to mock us, and in 
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the most perfect good-humour sailed away at a rapid rate, dragging 
his anchors as if they had been penny kites. We were fast to 
the fish, but we could do nothing ; we never got time to come up 
with him. No sooner did the line begin to slacken than down went 
the fish, and when he came up again he was. generally at such a 
distance that he seemed to mock at us. We had one last touch. 
After being dragged at a fierce rate of speed for some two miles, the 
fish turned sharp round, and made at the boat. * Pull at him, lads, 
pull at him 1 Row for your lives, and Til bring you out of it ! ' said 
Seth Green — and he did, with a coolness which was positively 
wonderful. Before the whale could take the angle he altered hie 
course, and the flying animal just shaved us. How we escaped 
instant destruction is a miracle i but we did escape, that is certain, 
and when we came to haul in the line we found that the iron had 
snapped just upon the socket, leaving the fish, with our two anchors 
attached, to fight another fight on some future occasion. He proved 
far too much. for us, as he had in his day for many others." 

Ellangowan. ^^ Well, rather you than me, Commodore. I am 
fond of sport, but I confess that I should like to witness a whale 
fight at a safe distance.'' 

Captain. '^ I fimcy that bull has never been yet caught. Charlie 
Napier, who was first mate with me last vovage, and who is going 
out with me again, has told me a story about a Greenland cow 
whale, which had been chased twenty times, and to which a dozen 
boats had each in turn been fast, but which had never been captured. 
On one occasion she broke a boat into splinters, and killed one of the 
men, and had another man in her mouth, who was happily rescued 
from his almost Jonah-like fate." 

Commodore. ^' You will not have such dangers as these to face, 
however, when you go sealing." 

Captain. ^^ No, certainly not, but there are dangers of a kind for 
all that ; as the saying is, a worm will turn when it is trod upon, 
and some seals are not without an instinct of revenge." 

Ellangowan. ^^ I should like to know a little about seal fishing. 
How do you kill them ? " 

Commodore. " Well, you see seals are not now so plentiful as 
they used to be, and you can get a good deal of shooting at the old 
ones. I have seen the day when the young ones were so numerous 
that we had no time to deal with any but them. A pack extends 
for miles and miles, and, if the ice is suitable, you can go at the 
business as if you were at a battue. About the middle of April is 
the time when you may kill your hundred in an hour or two. by 
means of a club, but that really is not sport, you know ; but it is as 
good as knocking over the tame pheasants in a lord's park. It is 
hne sport to get on with a ^ bladder-nose ' seal ;. take my word for it, 
if you don't kill him, he will do for you. That kind of seal is as big 
as a bullock, and as fierce as a tiger% I once got an ugly hug by 
one on the island of Jan Mayen, when I >vas sealing there some 
twenty years ago. Happily I had a long American luiife fastened 
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to my waist, and, having an arm at liberty, I was able to cut sealy's 
throat, just as he was beginning to get rather the best of the bargain." 

Captain, '* We'll hear Charley on the subject, if you like ; 1 hear 
his voice, he must have come aboard. What ho 1 mate." 

Mate (entering). *' Ay, ay, Cap'n ; servant, Commodore ; servant, 



sir/' 



Commodore. ^ Look here, Charley ; tip this gentleman a yarn, 
will you, about the seals ; he wants to go out with the Cap'n, and 
see something of the sport next voyage." 

Mate, ^^ Sport, Commodore ; I call it work, and precious hard 
work too, I can tell you ; isn't it, Cap'n ? " 

Captain. ^^ All right, Charley ; so it is, my lad ; but mix yourself 
a glass of grog, and tell the gentleman all about it." 

Ellangowan, ^^ Thanks, I shall be obliged ; that's just exactly what 
I desire to know, all about it." 

Commodore, ^^ Well, listen ; he can tell you more about sealing 
than any of us here can tell you ; he's been oftener sealing than 
whaling. My respects to you." 

Mate, ^^ You may call seal fishing sport, if you like ; I calls it 
work ; it's exciting, of course, as you have to look sharp and fill 
your boat with the seals when you can come upon them, which you 
sometimes never do. Lord bless you, sir — your health, sir-— on some 
voyages we have killed nineteen thousand, and in others not half so 
many hundreds. I've seen in some years as many of them, Com- 
modore, as would fill all the Kinghorn ships. You see, sir, we're 
not often more than two months away at the sealing." 

Ellangowan. '^ That is but a short time in which to get a large 
enough cargo." 

Mate, " Ay, it is, sir ; but we have done it : haven't we, 
Cap'n?" 

Captain. ^' Oh, yes ; done it often. Your good health, sir ; but 
you shirk the grog." 

Mate, ^^ What has always astonished me is the quick way them 
animals grow. Why, sir, in ten days after they are pupped they are 
as fat as fat can be, and in a fortnight they can take the water, and 
seem to like it too. We have done our two thousand seals a day 
with our little crew ; we kill them with our clubs right away, as 
hard as we can do it. You and your friends, of course, can amuse 
yourselves with shooting the old ones. We have often to haul the 
seals a long way to the ship ; the blubber of a young 'un weighs 
about thirty pounds ; it's hard work, I say. My respects to you, 



sir." 



Ellangowan* ^ And do you drag the animal to the ship, just as 
you kill it ? " 

Mate, ^^ No, sir, we don't do that ; we skin 'em on the ice, taking 
oiF the blubber along with the skin, leaving the teran^ as we call the 
body, and find that gives us enough of work ; if we get a lot of old 
'uns, they count up quicker ; forty-four old 'uns gives us about a tun 
of oil; but it needs about a hundred of the young 'uns to yield us 
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that quancitv. A man is not equal to doing more than dragging 
one old seal-skin with the blubber attached, or three young ones ; 
these be may have to drag a matter of three mile ; so that it takes 
the flesh ofF one, this kind of sport, as you call it." 

Commodore. ^^ Well, it's a sight worth seeing, I can tell you, and 
it would sometimes take the cleverest sportsman going in these times 
to shoot an old seal ; the distance, for one thing, is very deceiving, 
and the beast can take the water in a brace of shakes. And, what 
is better in the way of sport, there is a good spice of danger. I've 
seen an old seal attack a boat's crew with a fierceness that lightened 
them all, and I once saw a fellow seized and taken right down 
below the ice by a maddened old cow seal ; poor chap ! we never 
saw him again." 

Mate. ^^ You're right. Commodore ; many a shot has been missed 
just from that ; ay, and many a chap killed too. Your very good 
health, sir." 

Captain, ^^ Healths a-piece, lads ; here's to you all round." 

Ellangowan. *' Well, I think I now understand something about 
the business, and shall be able, I daresay, to explain it to my friends, 
although I wish they had been here to have had the advantage of 
listening to all that I have been told. And now for the parting 
glass. Your good health. Commodore ; yours. Captain ; and Tm 
sure I am much obliged to you for your hospitality, and for the 
information you have given me." 

[Exit Ellangowan. 



A MIDSHIPMAN'S LIFE— 1831^1838. 

{Continued,) 

Having been paid off from the " Jackass '* frigate, in which I had 
served for three years and a half, I enjoyed a three months' run on 
shore ; rapidly spent the sum of about 45/. I had received as pay 
for my questionable services, and was appointed midshipman to 
H.M.d. *^ Pique," then commissioned for the first time by Captain 
the Honourable H. J. Rous, and I joined her in the gloomy days of 
December 1834, at Devonport, having been duly presented to my 
captain in London. Captain Rous, then thirty-nine years of age, 
was a grand specimen of a frank and genial-minded sailor; as 
popular and respected a member of the profession in which he had 
began life, as later he stood unrivalled as the highest authority, and 
the recognised head, of the Turf senate. The " Pique," a 1600-ton 
frigate of 36 guns, excited much attention at that time amongst 
naval architects, having been designed and built on novel and 
almost revolutionary lines, by Captain Symonds, great doubts being 
expressed, especially by the Seppings division, with regard to her 
success both as a sea-boat and an effective man-of-war.* I may as 
well here state — and I believe my opinion is almost universally 
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adopted^-that the ^^ Pique" was proved to be a failure, and that in 
further experiments in the building of large men-ofrwar^ Captain 
Symonds' efforts were not successful, though in brigs aad smaller 
vessels, I imagine he turned out some eflk:ient craft. The *^ Pique/' 
anyhow, presented a very handsome appearance . on the water, her 
sharp bows and graceful quarter leading to that eflbcty and we all 
had the most sanguine expectation3 of our success when matched 
against any class or condition of rivaL Our armament was vastly 
superior to that belonging to the old style, out of. which the admin* 
istrators of the Navy were but slowly emerging, for we were armed 
with 9-feet 6-inch 32-pounders of 56 cwt, on jtbe main deck, and 
8-feet 32-pounder5 on the upper declc, the puny carfonade being 
^' conspicuous by its absence " in the ^^ Pique's " battet:ies. 

With reference to carronades, I may as well here intitxlttce a shore 
anecdote as to the effect those squat guns once had on an enemy. The 
^' Glatton," a small frigate, was entirely armed with carronades, but 
they were 68-:pounders, and being engaged with no less than five 
opponents — I think they were Dutch — she managed to beat them 
all off, and returned to port a victor, though a disabled ruin. The 
attacking force were unaware of the armament carried by the 
^^ Glatton," and rashly came to close quarters | then the daylight let 
into the sides of the enemy by the big shot of these 68-pounders 
proved a real stopper to these over-confident aggressors. The com- 
mencement of the despatch to the Admiralty from the captain of 
the '^ Glatton " was to this effect : ^* Enemy engaged us with his 
leading ship at 9 a.m. — at 10 the actum became general! ** 

We left the Sound towards the end of January 1835, having 
found no difficulty in obtaining the men for the *^ Pique/' our captain's 
name alone ensuring that result ; and with a set of officers well selected, 
and the ship worthily manned, our start was in every respect a 
favourable one. Our destination was the port of Santander, on the 
north coast of Spain, where lay H.M.S. ^^ Inconstant," with which 
noble frigate we were to be matched, to try rate of sailing and general 
efficiency as a man-of-war. The ^^ Inconstant " had been two or 
three years in commission, and was built by. Captain Hayes, she 
being modelled also on new and experimental lines, never yet tested 
in our Navy. We anchored outside the small harbour of Santander, 
and in a few days' time the ^^ Inconstant " made her appearance, gliding 
gracefully out of the snug protection of the harbour into the wild Bay of 
Biscay, where we were fully prepared to welcome our adversary. The 
^' Inconstant " presented a contrast of no pleasant kind for us — our 
ship just tasting the rough trials of the sort a green vessel must face ; 
our decks and sides cruelly in want of caulking, our rigging hanging 
in bags, our crew green, and our officers barely fitted to their places ; 
all this left us fiur behind the set and orderly state enjoyed by Lord 
John Hay's frigate. The latter was somewhat smaller than the 
^< Pique," being; of 1400 tons, but her armament was similar to ours in 
all respects. In the resolute trial which then began between these 
vessels, I believe that the verdict pronounced by the Admiralty, 
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after considering the official reports from the commanding captains 
of the two ships, was of a neutral kind, giving the pride of place to 
one as much as to the other ; but it is notorious that, through sub- 
sequent light thrown on the respective merits of the ^^ Pique " and 
^^ Inconstant/' the latter absolutely distanced the former. We bad two 
bouts of trials, and the greatest energy and devotion to the task set 
before him was shown by Captain Rous in this all-important match. 
Our master, Helmsley, and Captain Rous were our two best men at 
the helm ; and an odd character, the ship's cook, was the most 
cunning helmsman on board our rival. Thus we had slightly the 
best of the ^' Inconstant " in that department, as we could always com* 
mand the services of one of our two helmsmen, while, when at his 
work in the galley, the ^^ Inconstant " lost the valuable hand of her 
chief cook and wielder of the wheel. So we used to fancy that 
between twelve and one o'clock, the men's dinner-hour, we gene- 
rally managed to score a point or two over the ^' Inconstant," from 
the cause above stated. We had to face the very wildest weather — 
but rarely carrying topgallant-sails, and two reefs in our topsails 
was the rule— so it could not be said the two vessels striving for 
mastery were not sharply tried, and through the most severe ordeal. 
I believe it was during the interval between the first and second 
portions of our trials with the ^^ Inconstant" that the following most 
remarkable and exciting events took place ; and nothing could be 
more worthy of a place in a record of the ^' Pique's " career. We 
were at anchor off Santander, in the open roadstead, our best bower 
down, and riding hirly well, with some 70 fathoms of chain out — 
but a long rolling sea was tumbling in, the barometer fast falling, and 
all pointed to what is called ^' dirty weather." I had kept the first 
watch, from 8 to 12 P.M., and on being released rapidly ^ turned in," 
that is, took to iny hammock, and, as is my habit, fell into the soundest 
sleep at once, I was awoke before 12.30 by the sharp grating noise 
of the cable surging over the bits, neither the turn it had over them, 
nor the stopper, checking its escape from control, and this ceased not 
for some minutes. The watch was then called to give another turn 
of the cable over the bits, and to add more nip to the stopper ; but 
this work was barely commenced when I was startled by a sharp 
pistol-shot-like crack ; the cable had parted just inside the hawse- 
hole, and the *^ Pique " was free I Before almost the shrill and 
sharply-given cry of the boatswain's mate's pipe of ^' All hands !" 
could be beard, the small bower anchor was let so, and with nearly 
the whole cable veered out, the good ship again became a prisoner, 
and swung to her anchor. A high perpendicular rock was dead to 
leeward of us, grimly threatening our very existence, and if our 
anchor had not held us, our last resource from certain destruction 
was the making of sail, and clawing off from the roadstead, which, 
though I think we should have succeeded in accomplishing, made 
the moment an anxious one. The coast and its rock could not 
have been more than a mile off — ^not over-much limit as to space. 
The hands were piped down, the watch set to bend the spare cable 
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on the sheet anchor, and peace again reigned. Next day was passed 
fairly well, though our noble ship strained heavily at her anchor, 
and the long ominous rollers, whose birth must have begun hundreds 
of miles far away in the Atlantic, gave shocks of a most powerful 
kind to our bows, and the pitching proved most severe. Captain 
Rous not liking his position, determined to clear out from this wild 
and uneasy roadstead, and at daylight, thirty hours after we had 
taken leave of our best bower anchor, ^' Up anchor !" was the order 
of the morning. When we got to the up and down position, great 
difficulty was met with in releasing the anchor from the ground ; but 
eventually the men at the capstan felt a sudden surrender of the 
anchor, and they danced it up merrily ; but when it hove in sight 
the flooks were missing, the shank having cracked in two, and the 
heart of the iron was found to be corroded and worthless. If that 
ill-cast shank had given way when the anchor was dropped, it would 
have gone hard with us ; as it was, we were left with but one anchor 
for use, both the bower anchors remaining for ever at the bottom 
of the Bay of Biscay, adding to the treasures of the deep. We 
made sail under treble-reefed topsails and plain sail, having to thrash 
our way out of the hollow of the Bay, the wind roaring wildly« with 
every appearance of a real snorter coming on, which, indeed, came 
to pass ; for, before we had cleared out of Santander two hours, we 
were under a close-reefed maintopsail, a reefed foresail, and fore- 
stay-sail, but nothing on the mizen^ out of which omission the raging 
sea, through which the ^ Pique" was heavily labouring, took a sharp 
revenge. I was sleeping — ^** corking'* it was called — on my chest 
(not the organ which contains the lungs, but holds a midshipman's 
worldly goods), curled up as a midshipman loves to be, when in a 
twinkling of a moment I was pitched off to the deck. Complete 
darkness, accompanied by the noise of roaring waters, came on, and 
an immense green sea fell down the fore and after hatchways, com- 
pletely flooding the lower deck, and I imagine at least some two or 
three hundred tons of salt water must have invaded our ship. Had 
we been a deep-waisted brig, or any thine^ of the *^ coffin " class, 
down we must have gone, and the good ^^ rique " and her stalwart 
captain, with every living soul on board, there and then have found 
their graves. The vessel went nearly on her beam ends, and I 
heard that the captain, who was standfing by the weather bulwarks 
peering through the gale, had just time to drop under the shelter of 
the bulwarks to save himself from being washed overboard ; and it is 
a marvel this vase sea did not sweep away many of those on deck, 
so devastating did its attack appear. Of personal injury, but one 
man was damaged, by a spare beef-block being released from its 
place on the lower deck and disengaging the man's thumb from his 
companion fingers. Now for the cause of this terrible drench. In 
consequence of our not carrying any after-sail, the good ship kept 
falling off, and, with four men at the helm, it was difficult to induce 
the ^^ Pique " to keep her bow to the wind, and her quarter would^ 
as it were, brave the enormous rollers of the Bay, tempting them to 
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charge the beam of the ship^ instead of breaking on the bow> and 
passing harmlessly towards the stern. At last, however, one of the 
most stupendous seas this riotous Bay ever brought to bear on a 
ship rose to the whole length (or at least extending from the fore 
swifter to well abaft the mizen rigging) of the ship, and, as if per- 
fectly timed by some evil spirit, descended, as described above, in 
its integrity on the decks of its victim. The effect on the lower 
deck was remarkable ; every kind of article that could float, mess 
tables, various sorts of furniture, &c., &c., were seen knocking^ 
about in a hopeless confusion ; but above all was heard a general 
outburst of laughter, in which I joined, and the pumps in due time 
got rid of our briny visitor ; but none can ever have forgotten this 
inundation, however long may their lives be, or have been. A mi2xn 
trysail was then set, and we got through the remainder of the gale 
without further mishap. 

We passed two months on this wild station, but as time went on so 
did we become more and more shaken together, officers and men all 
looking up to our captain as our model in everything ; for it was 
soon seen that, both as a commander and a sailor, he stood nearly 
unrivalled. We anchored at Spithead at the end of March ; but I 
will here describe a pleasant little episode which occurred a day or 
two before we came to our anchorage. We were beating up Channel, 
with a fine easterly breeze, smooth water, carrying sinde-reefed top- 
sails, topgallant-sails, courses, jib and spanker, the ^^ Pique '' under 
these circumstances being about the very handiest and easily-con- 
trolled vessel ever built or presented to the sailor's direction. It was 
on a Sunday, on which day it is the custom of the captain to dine 
with the gun-room officers, and Captain Rous, towards half-past 
three, was dining with that mess, all serene and jovial. At half-past 
three the master, Mr. Helmsley (that officer being responsible abso- 
lutely for the navigation of the ship when in the Channel) addressed 
Captain Rous : 

"If you please, sir, we'll go about." 

" Take the hands, Mr. ^^ said the Captain to the officer of 

the watch, ^* and put her about ; '' the deck having been left in charge 
of the mate of the watch, and I was one of the midshipmen on duty. 

^ Hands about ship I " was called by the boatswain's mate, and as 
by that time the crew of the ** Pique ''was moulded into rattling fine 
condition, fit — as the Duke of Wellington said of the Peninsula 
army — ** to do anything or to go anywhere," the hands were rapidly 
all in their places, and the order ^' Put the helm down I" was given 
sharply by the lieutenant. To swing the " Pique " round, to bring 
her on the fresh tack without a hitch, was a task the smallest boy of 
our crew would hardly have failed to do ; and it was inspiriting to 
see what a grand craft the " Pique " was with such a breeze and 
such water. But^ there is a moment which must be chosen with 
care, and if not most accurately hit off, may lead to a fatal result ; 
and this is not to swing the after yards till the vane at the main truck 
flies parallel to the keel, and is just inclined to turn to the original 
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weather side. The officer of the watch unfortunately gave the all* 
important word of ^^ Mainsail haul ! " some five seconds too soon, 
and when the after yards had flown round, to his horror he found 
that the ship refused to turn to the new tack, but was, as is said, 
^^ in irons," that is, belonging to neither tack, and going dead astern 
some six knots an hour. All confusion and mess, the crew aghast^ 
and the creator of the ^ miss-stays " the most confounded of all. 
The mainsail was ordered to be taken in, and just as the canvass was 
chattering and flapping madly against the rigging, I saw the top of 
Captain Rous's white hat (he always wore a ^' chimney-pot " when 
possible) appearing from the compatiion ladder, and I said to myself, 
" If a breeze ain't coming I never heard of one ! " And a precious 
breeze did break forth on the head of the unhappy lieutenant of the 
watch ; for the Captain's indignation was unbounded, and he felt as if 
personally insulted in the slur put upon his beloved ship. Captain 
Rous took in at once the position, ordered the officer to go forward 
and look after the forecastle, but before he was halfway there called 
him back and said in a contemptuous manner, ^* Go, sir, and take 
charge of the afterguard, though you are hardiv fit even for that ! " 
Now the afterguard is composed of boys and nobodies, under the 
immediate eye of the. officer in charge of the deck. By this time the 
mainsail was up, the after yards back to the old tack (the starboard 
one), and by a haul of the jib-sheet to starboard the ^' Pique " soon 
recovered the position she was in before she had been made to miss 
stays. Captain Rous waited then until she had full way on her, and 
in the most masterly manner, but his voice still showing how deeply 
he felt this disgrace to his fine frigate, svvung her round, as a very 
top, and made over the charge of the deck to the officer who would 
have succeeded the one who had caused this mess. Capuin Rous 
then inserted the following entry in the ship's log : •' 3.30 tm. — 
Missed stays in consequence of die incapacity of the officer of the 
watch j" and made the said officer sign the paragraph I But the 
master, being the kindest of men, and seeing that if passed on to the 
Admiralty this entry would virtually ruin the lieutenant thus paraded 
as incompetent, by gentle argument and biding his time, eventually 
obtained the Captain's consent to erase this crushing condenmation, 
and it disappeared from the log-book of H.M.S. '^ Pique." 

It was about this time that the Captain, who kindly allowed me 
to read in his cabin, mysteriously showed me one afternoon a morocco 
case, carefully unlocked it, and I saw it contained bright, sharp curved 
steel instruments ; but what on earth they were I had no idea. With 
that charming smile on his face, which lasted to the end of his life — 
and what a smile I — Captain Rous then explained to me that they were 
artificial spurs wherewith fighting-cocks were armed when doing 
battle with each other, that is, fighting ^^ a main.*' He added, in a 
melancholy manner, that he feared this most exciting and praise- 
worthy pastime was about to be put down, to his and all sporting 
men's regret} for he looked upon cock-fighting as an institu- 
tion doing credit to the British race, and worthy of the national 
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support. We all remember a most characteristic letter to the Times 
from Admiral Rous, some ten or twelve years ago, in which he stood 
bravely to his colours, and endeavoured to show that cock-fighting 
was in noways a cruel sport, and that its suppression showed a 
lamentable falling away of the dash and daring formerly the back- 
bone of England. What he would say now, if he heard that even 
the slaughtering of pigeons from cages was about to be stopped, I 
know nor, but I can fancy his trenchant condemnation of such legis- 
lation. I knew then but little about racing — I mpan that of horses 
— but I listened to the Captain's graphic and interesting stories of 
Turf events with the greatest delight, little thinking then how deeply 
my future career would be interwoven with the performances of that 
interesting quadruped, the racehorse. Neither could I then foresee 
the absolute and unchallenged position of authority which my captain 
at a not very distant date would occupy in reference to Turf affairs. 
But Rous was a man formed to command and direct, and in what- 
ever line or profession he had been destined to live, his honest energy, 
his unswerving sense of honour, and resolution of will, must have 
brought him to the front rank. For myself I shall ever cherish and 
venerate his memory, and thousands upon thousands of others, many 
only knowing the name of Admiral Rous, will to the end of time be 
impressed with the same feelings, never to be quenched. 

We refitted and smaitened up at Spithead, but from that time I 
had only little personally to do with the '^ Pique ''; being afflicted with 
a combination of disorders, requiring careful treatment, I was passed 
on to Haslar Hospital, and was not discharged thence when the 
ship sailed for the shores of Canada ; and it was on her return that 
the ever memorable feat was performed by Captain Rous of bringing 
her across the Atlantic almost a wreck, rudderless, leaking even to 
the point of nearly foundering, and on one occasion wilfully refusing 
to be brought to her course, but running some fifty miles a S.W. 
course, instead of a N.E. one. To make three feet of water in one 
hour, to expect any moment a fatal giving way of some part possibly 
injured, to have all hands — officers even taking their share of the 
work — at the pumps, must have tried terribly the courage and 
endurance of all ; but the ^^ Pique " was carried through her immense 
difficulties, and anchored off St. Helens safe, if not sound. Then 
the dockyard authorities, after some hours' bother, having hired a 
steamer (this craft being then a kind of rara avis), the '^ Pique ** was 
towed into Portsmouth Harbour, and at once docked. Her injuries 
were then found to be most severe^ two immense holes being worn 
through her bottom, abaft the mainmast, and it was wondered how 
she had stood the passage of the Atlantic. We were (for I joined 
the ship forty-eight hours after her return) in the greatest state of 
anxiety and excitement as to what the verdict of the court of inquiry, 
which met to pronounce on the conduct of Captain Rous and the 
officers of the ^ Pique " would be for having got the ship on shore on 
the coast of Labrador \ but great was the joy felt by every man and 
boy in the ship when the finding of the court completely exonerated 
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the captain and the master of all blame, and the stranding of the 
*' Pique" was most justly attributed to a malicious current, which 
had driven her out of her reckoning The Admiralty determined to 
pay oiF the '^ Pique," as her repairs would take many months, and it 
was useless to keep a ship's company idle during so long a period, 
and this ended my career in her. Captain Rous sent for me while 
the paying off was going on, and said, *' Youngster, you are appointed 
to the ' Rodney,' at Devonport. Hyde Parker is her captain. He'll 
make you smoka like oakum." And smoke like oakum I did, but 
all to my advantage. 

After I left the ^^ Pique," some seven years passed before I again 
met Captain Rous. I had then left the navy, and my late captain 
had already worked himself into that position which eventually led 
to his assuming, virtually, the dictatorship of the Turf; and he made 
himself so popular to all classes of Turfmen, that his authority and 
power in all disputed cases never was challenged, so to say, and 
once a Steward of the Jockey Club, 1 believe his annual re-election 
became a matter of course, certainly for many years before his death. 
Captain Rous made a very happy marriage in 1836, and Mrs. Rous 
entered most actively in her husband's work on the Turf, assisting 
him energetically in the labours, of no slight kind, which appertained 
to one in his responsible position. Captain — I will now call him 
*' Admiral " Rous, the designation under which he was best known 
for so long, ntver turned a deaf ear to suggestions or information 
brought under his notice in connection with his chief work, the 
making of handicaps, for which he was actually solely responsible, 
and I have known numberless instances where he has altered the 
weight he had placed on a horse, if it could be shown that he had 
erred in the burden he had imposed, and he was good-nature itself 
when such subjects were introduced from any quarter. While 
managing the Duke of Bedford's stable, he latterly had a horse or 
two of his own under William Butler's care, but he never possessed 
any animal of note, though in the matches he made, never, I think, 
for more than 50/. or 100/. a side, his great talent in handicapping 
stood him of much service, as he but rarely suffered defeat. He had 
absolute power to match any of the Duke's horses, which he did with 
deadly effect in eyery quarter, more particularly in his attacks on 
the eccentric Lord Glasgow, who furnished for years an annual 
subsidy to the Bedford training expenses. I can only call to mind 
one instance where the Admiral was shown to be in the wrong as 
to the probable result of a match. He paid forfeit to Mr. Bouverie 
for the Dukeof Bedford, and when the Duke heard of it he wrote to 
the Admiral, saying he felt convinced he had the best of the match, 
and desired it should be made afresh, which being done, it was run, and 
the Duke won 1 I have often seen the matter made a subject for 
good-humoured chaff between the Admiral and George Payne. 
Nothing could be more amusing than to see the Admiral engaged 
in a game of billiards with any adversary, and, although he was but 
a third-rate player, by means of odds, and the very steadiest play, he 
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orcen managed to be returned the victor when it appeared he was 
** not in it." I have frequently been made to gnash my teeth by the 
plodding Admiral putting his ball affectionately against the cushion, 
and so leaving nothing on the balls, where a young and impulsive 
player would have dashed in for some ^' gallery ** stroke, and, scoring 
not, would have left me a prolific break. There were instances of 
the Admiral being driven into the use of somewhat strong language, if 
circumstances of a peculiar kind arose. I was a witness to his being 
asked to determine a difference betvireen a bookmaker and a youth 
just appointed to the Guards, and who thought he was about to give 
the ring '^ a facer." The Admiral at once asked the litigants to 
produce their books, to which the bookmaker acceded; but the 
aspirant to Turf honours said he had not booked the bet. The 
Admiral instantly turned to him and said, *^ Sir, you're a fool — I 
decline to adjudicate." Very conclusive. The Admiral lost his 
wife six years before his own death, and had to undergo a very 
tedious and painful operation when over seventy. I believe that a 
probable recurrence of the same attack was perceptible a short time 
before his end, which he could hardly have been able to withstand. 
In the Spring of his death he was met by a friend walking down 
Piccadilly at about seven o'clock, and was asked where he was 
going. On his saying *' home^" and being told he was going away 
from there, he said, '' I can't find my way about the streets, but I 
can handicap as well as ever." He survived this only about two 
months. His death came upon the country almost as a national 
loss. No man ever left more true and sincere friends than the 
worthy Admiral did, and for enemies they exbted not. I attended 
his funeral, observing to my regret that I was the one former ship- 
mate of his present at that ceremony. But his naval days were 
long, long past; and in these times ^^the pace is too good to 
inquire." 



CARP FISHING ON THE PRIORY WATER. 

A CHAPTER OF OLD MEMORIES. 

By J. P. WHEELDON. 

It is a cheerless, miserable nighti and the quiet thoroughfare is 
resonant only with the muffled echoes of softly falling rain. Occa- 
sionally the wind, like a blustering bully as it is, rushes at the dead 
and soddened autumn leaves already reddening the soaked soil, 
gripping them spitefully, at last sending them rustling mournfully 
and afar off in fruitless search of a quieter resting-place. Next 
instant it comes roaring round the corner, where the parish doctor's 
red lamp casts fitful quivering gleams over the wet and shining 
pavement. It puts me in mind of a *^ porochial " official, high in 
porochial authority. It catches the rain in its strong grasp and 
sends it shivering, a broken-spirited, weak and demordised rain, a 
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very pauperised rain in its want of steadiness, strength, and resistance 
to unlegalised bullving, in a weakened, shattered similitude of a 
heavy shower against my lighted snuggery window. Then the 
wind dies away and is hushed, as the tardy heralds of hard, sharp, 
wintry gales, biting deep into poor men's bosoms, killing tender 
children, ill-clad and ill-fed, and freezing the fingers of desolate 
sailors clinging to ice-coated masts, doze slumberingly at their 
posts, forgetting for the time being to blow a fierce challenging 
blast through their trumpets formed of chill icicles and frozen 
snow. The rain falls distinct and clear now, pattering presently 
on the window-panes as though a troop of eldritch gnomes were 
firing tiny files of musketry at the glass and creaking framing, or 
goblin imps, in the guise of miniature artillerymen, were spitefully 
working wee little Gatling batteries fi'om the cover of a dilapidated 
forest of box sprigs, which struggling hard in an attempt to become 
respectable plants, had failed, and now passed their lives in making 
a shadowy pretence of attendance, or bordering, in the service of a 
few stunted and consumptive-looking geraniums. 

The echoes of a policeman's footsteps tramping steadily, and it 
may well be wearily, on such a night, down the opposite siae of the 
dull, quiet street is suflEicient excuse for drawing aside the window 
blind. The blurred, soaked glass admits of little other prospect 
than a faint gleam of red and reflected light, as the rays from the 
doctor's lamp fall on his wet and shmy cape. Stay, there is a 
sound of blatant revelry in the air, and presently an unsteady form, 
dark and indistinct, lurches past. It stops, and takes to steadying 
itself with an unsteady hand against my wet and slippery iron 
railings, anon sailing ludicrously upright, with an assumption of 
great dignity, and now tacking and yawing as a badly piloted 
crafc might do amid the gloomier shades of mid-street or channel. 
If, under the influence of the smeared and blurred glass, I could 
have been at all mistaken as to the nature of the vessel that had 
but just loomed through the night mists fast gathering round, 
I was soon after convinced that it was none other than the 
good ship Manhood homeward bound, from the fact that a manly 
and stentorian voice, belonging to the pilot thereof, hiccoughed 
out from the decks of that swift and fast-sailing craft, that ^^ he 
lurved it, he lurved it, and '00 shoold dare, to chide him from 
lurving that hold harm cheer." I should say that nobodv dare 
in his present mood. Least of all the bent, broken, ana rain- 
drenched tender, which in the guise of a half-famished woman, or at 
least I fancied so, from a passing gleam I had of a white, stark fiice 
under a soddened bonnet, sailed swiftly and silently past, in the 
wake of the great ship. A sorry sight I and I caught mvself thinking 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lammle as they walked hand in hand, their young 
hearts full of boundless love, by the placid seaside waves. There 
was only this difference that I could detect in the aspect or pros- 
pective future of the worthy couple that had but just vanished, and 
that was that whereas white dints were casually seen on either side 
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of darling Alfred's nose, I had a fancy that darker dints might possibly 
arise in the neighbourhood of the poor, thin, already sufficiently 
pinched throat, in the event of any difference arising, say even as to 
the extent of the gentleman's affection for either further libations of 
*' four 'arf," or that '* hold harm cheer." Pondering over this 
abstruse question, I dropped the window-blind, and let my bodily 
frame sink into my own old ^ harm cheer," whose greatest harm, 
to my thinking, consists in the fact that, once in it, with a glass of 
cautiously mixed toddy as a companion, it is so cosy and seductive 
in its adaptability to the human frame, that one never wants to get 
out of it. Straightway ic becomes a cheer of such cheering and 
cheerful capacity, that one instantly desires also, with a round of 
cheers, to shake oneself by the hand, assuring oneself into the 
bargain that, as a reward of virtue, barley bree shall once more be 
tasted. That, too, without stint. Moreover, that somebody, who 
shall be nameless, from that moment becomes a jolly good fellow, 
and so sav all of us. Invisible chorus to that effect, which because 
invisible, like the memory of a dead love, is none the less honest or 
sincere. 

Old memories ! aye, and how they crowd, jostling and hurrying 
through one's brain-pan, as the smoke from an old black pipe, nearly 
as old as they, some of them, curls slowly up to the ceiling. Some 
linger lovingly, and one's face tones down pleasantly, like a canvass 
under the hand of the great master, Time, as that good megilp, the 
milk of human kindness, slowly filters through one's heart. The 
wrinkles under one's eyes fade gradually, and at last die away 
altogether, as some sweet bundle of recollections, smelling like a 
freshly-opened jar of dried rose-leaves, or a packet of fragrant herbs, 
is gradually unearthed from the cloisters of one's mind. Old linea- 
ments, half-forgotten, yet never altogether effaced, glow with new 
life, and one feels again refreshed, at least in memory, by the fanciful 
pressure of a warm, dearly-loved, honoured, yet dead hand. It 
occurs sometimes that one's brow gets more deeply knit, and the 
corners of one's mouth fall to twitching uneasily. I^ take it that 
such symptoms are most prevalent when one thinks about hypo- 
critical friendships of the modern school, or of the doubtful parentage 
which gave such bastards birth. 

Just such a fragrant memory dwells with me now. I fancy 
myself once again standing chatting pleasantly with ''the old Squire," 
master of a fair Yorkshire domain, wide-stretching, full of vale and 
woodland, of a grim, weatherbeaten manor-housi;, a man happy in 
the affection of his children, one whom every one respected far and 
wide, but who was, 1 think, most loved by the verv, very needy 
poor. What a sanctuary and shrine for sport, in nearly every shape, 
was that same ancient battered manor-house ! One felc instinctively 
that it was a sportsman's home from the very moment that one 
stood in the great hall, oak-panelled, and rich in carvings of fruit, 
flowers, trophies of the chase, or other fanciful devices from some 
dead and gone master's hand. It wanted not further assurance, for at 
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every point one was met by evidence of the good old squire's 
proclivities. Over an arched doorway, shrouded in the folds of 
a heavy crimson curtain, there gleamed the tusks of a great boar, 
white, distinct, and glittering against the dusky background of his 
bristly head and shoulders. ^^ Shot in the Ardennes, i8 — ." It 
was but a scrap of paper gummed on the dusty oaken tablet, with 
an inscription in the squire s shaky characters. That was sufficient 
epitaph for him. Then there were bisons' heads, grim, ferocious, and 
ugly, with deep-set, twinkling eyes, even though they were but of 
glass, glowing amidst the tangled hair of broad, terribly sturdy 
foreheads. A similar label recorded of the ugliest bull that he was 
^' Shot dead by Dick, October '52." Dick was the eldest son, and 
his hand and eye were as true as his heart. Stags' heads, with 
branching antlers, prattled of northern deer forests, just as an 
enormous elk's skull and wide-spreading horns seemed to have a 
flavour of birch-bark canoes, pan hunting and Canadian woods, 
while a snarling, keen-fanged wolf or two, set up entire, proclaimed 
that there they were, and precisely as thev had in life sneaked 
abroad under the undergrowth of Tobolsk wilds. 

But what for me had always the greatest interest were the long 
salmon rods resting on brackets, together with many another im- 
plement of the angle, hanging amidst burnished cuirasses and suits 
of chain mail. Then were there also many strange bygone weapons 
of the chase and war, which were wont to set one's thoughts 
wool-gathering from Scalds and Vikings of a very old time, down 
to gallant cavaliers, gay of mien and scathing of wit, who loved 
nothing so much as to ride out, sword in hand, from just such 
another grand old portal gate, either for *' the King, God bless him," 
in the service of a pair of bright eyes, or with 

'* Hound at foot, and hawk on fist, 
On a bright May morning cheerily." 

One day, I mind it so well, as I sit dreamily smoking before 
a cheerful fire, I stood waiting in the great hall for the advent of my 
special chum Harrv, the dear old squire's second son. He is sleeping, 
alas I where he fell, on the slopes of that far-off hill-side where the 
'^ thin red line " kept intact England's honour and stainless name. 
I fancy I can trace the outline of his handsome brown face amongst 
the ruddy coals, and but even now, as I sat buried deep in thought, 
I started nervously as the little room seemed to ring with the melody 
of his jovial voice. Blythe, happy-hearted Harry ! Who so keen 
as he when the spotted darlings, after feathering suspiciously round 
the Rorse, at last found, and went straight away at racing pace from 
the nr plantations where the pheasants roosied. Not a man amongst 
them, although hard-riding Dick Calvert, whom nothing could stop, 
was with them too. Harry, up on Kathleen that day, whose back 
was spriney as a bow,' and with it quarters shaped like a dray-horse's, 
led even him for a fence or two. But then Dick, on his banging, 
slap-dash brown, was too much for the little Irish mare, and when it 
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came to racing, sailed away across the curlew-haunted pastures. 
None the less Harry followed every inch of his line in that heart- 
breaking day to Pottleton Gorse, and never shirked a bit of it. 

^^ Badge, old man," cried he in ringing clear tones, as he pushed 
the crimson drapery aside and crossed the path of dancing mottled 
colours on the floor, reflection from the great stained window at the 
end of the hall ; ^^ Badge, old man, Tve got such a treat for you/' 

I was always " Badge '' or ^^ Badger " then, from the fact that no 
amount of brushing or oiling, in fact anything, I believe, short ot 
glue, a doubtful unguent I never fairly tried, fearful of certain 
ensuing consequences, could keep a thick and curling shock of hait 
straight Little difficulty now, from the further thoroughly well- 
ascertained fact that it is both getting grey, sparse, and undoubtedly 
^^ uncommon thin,'' as my barber frequently assures me, ^^ werry 
nigh all round." 

" A treat, Harry ! No more ' wapses nestes,' as old Burton calls 
them, an you love me." We had both been nearly stung to the 
verge of insanity a week or ten days before in getting a wasp's nest 
from the thatch of the keeper's cottage, and therefore I was full 
against them. ^^ Neither," I continued, '^ am I very sweet on 
hunting snakes, hedgehogs, or polecats, and particularly if located 
under a wood-pile this blazing hot day. Nor, indeed, upon mature 
consideration, upon rat harrying. I tell you what I vote we do. Get 
the rods, and, taking some of the wasp grubs, we'll go down to the 
brook and try for a dish of trout. We're sure to get a few, and 
equally sure to get some dace, and perhaps a walloping big chub or 
two." 

^^ Better than that, by long chalks," vociferated Harry with 
glowing eyes. '* What say you to a whole day on the Priory water. 
The pater was dining there last night, and dir Geoffrey has, at his 
request, kindly given us both leave. Oh, Badge, old man,*' he cried 
with rare enthusiasm, and in ringing tones, " there are carp in that 
water as big as me ! Now I shall leave everything as to tackle to 
you. You know ten times more about fishing than I do, and you 
know where everything is kept. Don't leave a thing behind what- 
ever you do. And be quick, for heaven's sake. The mare's already 
put to. Been in harness this half-hour, in fact, waiting for you, and 
I am just goins to see about luncheon. What luck, Badge 1 What 
clinking good Tuck, for I don't believe the place has been fished for 
years I " 

Neither had it ; for Sir Geoffrey, a proud, reserved man, and by 
no means popular in the county, seldom gave permission, even in a 
wonderful hunting country, for hounds to draw his home covers. 
He had his woods shot through once only in the season^ although 
they were literally teeming with game ; and as to fishing the great 
lake or mere lying at the back of the gaunt, grim mansion budt of 
grey stone, he refused everybody, high and low, the parson included, on 
the ground that boats passing and repassing disturbed the wild ducks. 
As a matter of fact the sour, crusty-tempered baronet cared just as 
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much for wild ducks as he did for Shiva or the Pope of Rome. 
The real reason was that he hated to see any stranger about the 
place. Indeed, had it not been for his somewhat dominant lady- 
wife, who not only had a will of her own, but enforced it, he 
would, I am persuaded, have led literal'y the life of a hermit. 

The lake lay in the middle of a magnificently timbered park, 
where bracken nearly as high as one's head grew down to the very 
marge. In one narrow corner a thick belt of trees, growing on each 
side, completely overhung the deep, black-looking, yet clear water. 
Many of these trees had been blown down under the assaults of 
fierce wintry gales, and great limbs and branches stuck out from the 
surface of the pool as though they had been upheaved by some 
strange subaqueous force. Amongst these, amid the intricacies of 
a tangled undergrowth of shrubs, and a perfect forest of reeds, were 
the nesting-places of myriads of wild- fowl. Ducks, coots, moor- 
hens, and occasionally a few pairs of crested grebes, were constantly 
to be seen dotting the clear patches, or riding out in the very centre 
of the lake on stormy days, looking like nothing so much as fleets 
of tiny boats at anchor. Terribly big pike were inhabitants of these 
deep weed-tangled waters, as many an unwary moor-hen had found 
to its cost, while, as has been before hinted, enormous carp, great 
slimy tench, and huge eels, prospered and crew there exceedingly. 
There were also many splendid shoals of rudd, as a quick car might 
soon detect, from the peculiar lapping of their lips which these 
fish make, on still nights and gloomy sunless days, amongst the 
weeds. As we bowled merrily along, the mare's hoofs making a 
pleasant thud on the velvety turf, we noticed a boat-house standing 
upon black slimy piles at the further side, and, driving round to this, 
we were soon joined by an under-keeper, who had instructions to 
place one of the boats at our disposal. 

After all our traps had been deposited on board, Harry, first 
giving the groom instructions about the time at which he was 
to fetch us for a late dinner, took up the sculls, and we were soon 
after floating on the calm placid surface of the lake. Then we 
prospected for a place in which to commence operations, always 
a difficult matter upon a large unknown sheet of water. We had 
asked the keeper for information, but he, as is usual with his race, 
knew little or nothmg of the habits and peculiarities of fish, so he 
answered our query by saying, '^ One place, as he knew, worn*t 
better than 'nother. There was fish most anywheres. Rare great 
tearin' 'uns some on 'em were too. Jackses there was, pretty nigh 
as big as he didn't know what." Thus I chose for myself, finally 
settling upon a large clear patch of water, at least as clear as it was 
possible to obtain, m the neighbourhood of a bed of delicious water-- 
lilies. These stretchmg hr out from the shore, and being in full 
bloom, made the sweet fresh air even still more odorous with their 
perfume. And so we dropped a little kedge anchor at stem and 
stern of our craft, and made all snug. 

For ground bait we had a quantity of bread and bran, worked up 
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until it was as stiff and hard as day. With this, and making up 
balls about as big as hens* eggs, I plentifully and liberally baited the 
pitch we had chosen. As for bait, we had wasp grubs, plain bread 
paste — easily made by dipping a handful of soft crumbly bread in the 
water, moistening it slightly, and then working it up with cleanly 
hands — and a fairish supply o£ large lobworms. Bur, best of all, I 
had stepped down to the kitchen before starting, and got the squire's 
fat, motherly-looking, good-humoured cook to partially boil a couple 
of dozen little kidney potatoes, and, thought I, as I watched them 
simmering, and tried them now and again with a fork, *'If we don't 
get a carp with these it's odd to me." 

Giving the fish a good half-hour after baiting, partly compulsorily, 
on the score of fitting up certain tackle, and partly with the view 
of letting them settle down quietly to the process of investigating 
the ground bait, we then commenced operations. We both fished 
with light ledgers, Harry pinning his faith to two hooks, one baited 
with paste and the other with a lobworm, while I used a smallish 
triangle baited with potato. For heavy carp I think it the best of 
all baits. The loop of the gut hook link should be put through the 
eye of a fine baiting needle. The needle itself is then pushed 
lengthwise through a nice little sizeable potato, and the gut being 
released, it is pulled carefully through, until the triangle is entirely 
buried in the soft flesh of the tuber. 

Hardly had Harry's tackle got fairly settled on the bottom 
before he was treated to a splendid pull at the top joint. Striking 
as quick as lightning, he hooked a handsome perch on the lobworm, 
which fought gamely and well, now dashing here, next there 
through the brilliantly clear water, fighting hard for the tufts and 
streamers of weed, and giving us as well, every now and then, 
glimpses of a snow-white belly and lustrous scarlet fins. He was 
not far short of a pound and a half. Then the lucky fellow was 
fast in another the next moment, of a similar weight to an ounce, 
and a rarely handsome brace of fish they made. 

I had thrown both far and wide of my friend's tackle, and for an 
hour or more my potato lay entirely unheeded. Not so Harry's 
bait, for he got fish after fish on the lobworm, principally perch, with 
now and again a portly, silvery-sided, bronze-backed rudd, to keep 
them company in the well of the boat, so that it need not be 
wondered at when I assure you that the plashing and fussing going 
on in that department grew at last quite portentous. Presently my 
dear old chum got a long heavy drag, a bite of import. Quicjc and 
impetuous to a fault, he struck as usual, far too hard, and with a 
faint twang the line instantly parted I 

*' Oh, Harry, Harry," I groaned in dire despair, *' that was a 
monster ! " 

^* Only a great eel, old man, I'm certain," said he, trying to look 
solemnly unconcerned *, '* and you know we both hate 'em, don't 
we. Badge i " cried he, whimsically. *^ So I'm rather glad on the 
whole." For all that his face told a different tale a moment after- 
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wardS| and for some time I missed his merryi light-hearted chatter 
and gossip. 

I was busily extracting a new gut bottom from the tackle book, 
when Harry, who had just lighted a cigar, said quietly, in sepulchral 
tones, — 

'* Badge, do you know IVe had a fancy for some few seconds that 
there's something of an inquiring turn of mind investigating that 
potato of yours. There's been a peculiarly Pecksniffian sort of bite 
at it once or twice, old chap." 

^'The dickens there has," said I, grasping the rod gently, and 
instantly easing the handle of my Nottingham. ** Take this tackle 
book in your right hand, and while extracting the gut you swear, 
respecting that bite, to speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the — Jeehosophat, what a pull I " 

Even as I felt it I pulled gently the other way, and the steel of 
the sharp triangle entered, not into the soul, but the nose of a 
mighty fish. What it was I knew not, but soon found that I had 
a tremendous antagonist to deal with, for with a fierce rush, which 
pulled the lithe rod absolutely deep into the water, the fish darted 
straight as a shot from a cannon for the bed of water-lilies. At all 
hazards I felt that I must stop him from making good his entry into 
such a stronghold as that, and therefore turned the Tittle rod sideways, 
butting him with all my might, or at least so much of it as I thought 
the tackle would stand. It was too much for him, and slewing 
round, with all sail set, he dashed straight for the open water, taking 
sixty yards of line off the reel. 

^^ That's a banger to a certainty 1 " cried Harry, as he laid his rod 
down, and prepared to watch the fight. ^'Have you got hold of one 
of the big pike, think you ? " 

^* No, lad, a carp for a million ; and a big one too. Bless my 
boots, how he does pull to be sure I Confound it, there he is now, 
right in the thick of that patch of weed ! Oh, drat you " — I might 
have used a milder expletive, I am not sure after this lapse of time, 
— ^^ Drat you for a pig-headed, obstinate old rascal I Harry," I cried 
anxiously, ^^ I'm in a muddle." 

^' Fancy you are from what I can make of the situation," drawled 
my friend coolly. ^* What's to be done, pull the anchors up ? " 

^* No, sit still for a while and see what the issue — Hallo ! Whoop! 
By George, look at the rod bent double like a bow 1 Hurrah, clear 
at last 1 Yooi over there ! Gone away I " 

Luckily for me, and my reputation as a fisherman, it was perfectly 
true. The big fish, after staving to recruit for a moment's space 
among the weeds, which equally luckily were not very thick at that 
specif point, suddenly sailed away again, and cut a path right 
through them. It was magnificent to watch the fine silk line 
tearing through the weeds. Every now and again, as the hooked 
fish felt the prick of the steel afiresh, he made a furious downward 
dive, spurting up a little shower of spray, and tiny silvery particles of 
water in front of the line, which, falling in a succession of tinkling 
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drops, left only a fleet of breaking bubbles to mark the spot And 
so the fight weiit on for a good half-hour. At the end of that time, 
although still full of the spirit of desperate, determined battle, my 
gallant antagonist began to show symptoms of lessening vitality and 
exhausted muscular strength. He took to lazily struggling, and, 
from the motion of the line, I fimcied rolling over and over in 
sheer distress. Always a believer in fine tackle, I dare not take the 
slightest liberty with that I was using, until at last, playing him 
very gingerly, I began to find him giving to the gentle, regular 
strain. Half a minute afterwards the beaten fish rose at the 
extremity of the line, and splashed furiously on the surface. Then 
he lay still, utterly worn out, and inch by inch he began to come 
home. 

What a monster he looked as he lay, in all the glorious panoply 
of his golden armour, idly waving his great dusky, powerless fins in 
the clear water I Harry was wary and cautious with the big salmon 
net, knowing full well the danger of touching the fine gut with the 
iron rim, in case my friend the potato appreciator made another 
downward dive. Dead beaten, however, he floated gently over the 
sunken net, and scooping him downwards cleverly, so as to get 
his body thoroughly enmeshed, a second later the biggest carp I 
ever killed in my life (a good twelve-pounder) was tumbled our, 
gasping, rolling his golden-rimmed eye, and slapping his broad tail, 
as we kneeling, fairly gloated over his splendid proportions, as he 
lay on the bottom of the boat. 
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There is no subject, perhaps, which concerns country gentlemen, 
hunting men, and horse owners generally, more than veterinary 
surgeons and their capabilities, so tha^ we think, a few words concern- 
ing them may not be uninteresting to the readers of ' Baily,' who, we 
take it, are, as a rule, pretty much interested generally with horses 
one way or another ; for not only are we, so to say, almost entirely at 
the mercy of the nearest Vet. and the knowledge he may possess when 
any accident or sudden illness happens in our stables ; but wise men 
in the present day do not rely on their own opinion only when 
buying a horse, but generally call in professional aid in support of 
their judgment; and especially is this the case when purchasing 
under the hammer, where no warranty is given, a style of dealing 
which has become so fashionable both with buyers and sellers in the 
present day. Therefore it happens that we are much interested in 
the state of eflEiciency maintained in this profession. Here we must 
allow that we are far in advance of our forefathers, who for the most 
part had only the village farrier to rely on ; and although some of 
these men, all unlettered as they were, were very clever in a certain 
way, and did some things which might astonish men with more 
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light, they were no sure guides, and did they not happen to hit the 
right nail on the head, were as likely to kill as cure. 

Whac manner of men these were we can learn from Taplin, who 
wrote in 1803, and says: '^ Farrier is the appellation by which a 
person is known, whose occupation has hitherto been considered to 
execute the joint office of furnishing shoes for the protection of the «. 
feet, and the body with medicine for the cure of disease. It has 
been, from its original formation as a business, the most dangerous, 
laborious, and least-compensated trade (or profession) of any in the 
kingdom ; consequently, none but the most indigent or illiterate could 
be prevailed upon to undertake it. In proof of which it is a well- 
known fact that for a century past not one in twenty of its prac- 
titioners, either in town or country, has ever been enabled to leave 
a clear twenty pounds to his &mily at the time of their decease. 
Recent circumstances have, however, occurred to give the practice 
of farriery a new complexion ; but unluckily in the extreme, for the 
appearance of the * Gentleman's Stable Directory,* a few years since, 
and the success of its author, in his indefatigable endeavours and 
energetic exertions to promote a reformation in the shamefully neg- 
lected, erroneous, and cruel system of farriery, constituted such a 
blaze of national emulation, that the institution, erection, and estab- 
lishment of a public school has rendered practitioners in farriery 
(newly ycleped * veterinary surgeon '} as numerous as the neces- 
sitous medical adventurers in almost every town and village in the 
kingdom." 

Very fortunate it was for future generations that it was so, for that 
public school, as he calls it, has raised up men who are now 
thoroughly educated for the work they undertake, and although many 
are still to be found, as we shall subsequently show, not many 
removes from the old farriers, even if some of them know as much, 
there are others (yearly more of them^ who would be a credit to any 
profession. How the Veterinary College came to be founded was in 
this wise. The author of the ' Stable Directory * repeatedly regretted 
in his work, *^ that, amidst the infinity of improvements for which the 
English were so remarkable, the system of farriery should still 
remain in its original barbarism." Not long after this Mr. Taplin 
tells us that '* Advertisements appeared in different prints under 
sanction of the Oldham Agricultural Society, proposing a public 
subscription for sending a certain number of lads annually to France 
to study farriery (now called the veterinary science). The author of the 
' Stable Directory ' (who, by the way, was no other than Mr. Taplin 
himself), who was now preparing a second volume, was again to the 
fore, and while congratulating the promoters on such a laudable 
endeavour, said he was concerned to see France have the reputation 
of doing for us what we could not do for ourselves." Within a 
month or two a change came over the aspect of afFairs, and it was 
well it did so, for althoueh the French were much before us in the 
science of treating the diseases of their horses, and Bourgelat, the 
first director and principal projector of their veterinary schools, which 
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were founded much earlier than those of any other country, had 
published several works on the subject as early as 1769, the con- 
tinent, on account of the war, was soon closed to the English 
students. Sisnor Carlo Ruini had published works on the same 
subjects in Venice in 1598, and the next of foreign writers of note 
was Sollyd, whose works snuffed out a great many which had been 
written in the sixteenth century. Then came La Fosse, who was 
contemporary with Bougelat, who, with his son, published many 
useful works. In 1771 Vitet's 'Veterinarv Medicine' appeared, 
and from thence we must jump to I797> wnen MM. Chabert and 
Huzard entered the ranks of veterinary writers, and La Fosse, a son 
of the above, published his ^ Manual of the Veterinary Art.' Still 
no great step in advance had been made since the days of Bouge- 
lat. CoUaine, of Milan, wrote on ' Glanders 'in 181 1 to but little 
effect, and Professor Girard was somewhat before his time, with a 
book on anatomy, and later on came F. Janse and Mons. Dupey. 

Let us now see what English writers on this subject had preceded 
the institution of the Royal Veterinary College. Mascel, who lived 
in the reign of Edward VL, is the first, and in his day was thought a 
good deal of, as was not Martin Clifibrd, whose book on farriery soon 
dropped out of circulation. Captain Burden of the Dragoons comes 
next, in the days of good Queen Bess, and had a fair amount of 
success, as his work was republished by Dr. Bracken with notes. 
With old Gervase Markam we all feel quite at home, for who has 
not read the quaint books of this rare old sportsman and most 
efficient of farriers of the old school, who practised for more than 
half a century, and the twenty-fifth edition of bis work was pub- 
lished as late as 1725. The next author on the subject, De 
Grey, was not much esteemed, and Snape, who was the first 
Englishman who wrote on the anatomy of the horse, which was 
principally a plagiarism from Ruini. Sir William Hope translated 
Sollyel's work, which was thought a good deal of in its new garb. 
Dr. Layard was the man who tackled the cattle plague of his time, 
at any rate as far as literature is concerned, and a surgeon, William 
Gibson, about 1750 wrote a book on farriery, which is even yet 
considered valuable. Dr. Bracken, before mentioned, also published 
a book on the same subject, which time has not cast into oblivion. 
Bartlett also published the ' Gentleman's Complete Farrier,' as well 
as another book on * Veterinary Science '; the former being in great 
measure Gibson's work condensed ; but it also treated on the bar- 
barous custom of nicking, which manv suppose is exploded, but the 
other day we saw a nicked horse working in a cart, and it is not so 
Y^TY many years ago that in going over a dealer's yard — a large 
deaier, too— the door of a wrong stable was accidentally opened, and 
we saw, although it was but a mere glance, a lot of horses with their 
tails in the piuleys. Osmer was the next, and the works he pub- 
lished were of some practical utility. James Clarke also wrote 
some useful works. Lord Pembroke's book on horsemanship also 
treated, on sound principles, of diseases of the horse, and he invented a 
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shoe, when he was Colonel of the 1st Dragoons, which was in use 
up to a comparatively recent period, even if it is not at the present 
time, in the regiment. Mr. Prosser wrote a book on shoeing in 1780, 
and, ten years later, Mr. Freeman one on the same subject. Then 
the ^ Stable Directory' before mentioned came out, and in 1792 the 
Veterinary College was established, as before said, with a Frenchman, 
Mons. Saintbel, as its first professor. After this appeared the work of 
Mr. John Laurence, who, although an enthusiast on the subject of 
horses, was not a qualified practitioner, as well as Mr. Blaine's work 
on similar subjects. Topham and Chater also brought out works, 
and the latter had published ^ Every Man His Own Farrier ' at 
even an earlier date. Feron, Riding, and Denning, all attached to 
cavalry regiments, also brought out veterinary works, as did Thomas 
Board man, who also belonged to the service. 1 809 saw the com- 
mencement of the exceedingly valuable works of Bracy Clarke. A 
few years later Mr. Goodwin, who had the care of the royal stud 
at Hampton Court, issued a volume on shoeing ; and, although they 
are not strictly of a veterinary character, we must not omit the 
valuable letters of Nimrod (Mr. Charles Apperley) on condition ; for, 
if they do not tell us how to cure disease, they have done more than 
anything else to prevent it, and keep the farrier out of the stable, thus 
proving one of the very greatest of boons to hunting men. Then 
we come to Youatt, and Mayhew, Stonehenge, Gamgee, and others, 
who land us among living authors, of whose works there is no need 
to make mention here. To return to the Veterinary College, we 
find it consisted of a President, Vice-President, and Directors, who 
formed the Council, from which Council a committee, called the 
Permanent Committee, was elected, who acted with the authoritv 
of the Council, but was subject to its control. On Mons. Saintbel s 
death, Professors Coleman (who published a book on shoeing in 1800) 
and Morecroft filled the chair jointly, but the latter soon gave it up 
f jr private practice, and afterwards went to India to take charge of 
a breeding stud. Since then the chair has been filled by Professors 
Sewell, Spooner, and Simonds, who was assisted by Professor Prit- 
chard, who retired not long ago, and at the present by Mr. George 
Fleming. 

A similar institution was established m Scotland in the early part 
of the century, and Nimrod, in his ' Northern Tour,' records that 
as early as his day some of the old school of farriers came to Edin- 
burgh to hear the lectures of the celebrated Professor Dick, and were 
amongst the most attentive of his pupils; but a Scotchman seldom 
throws a chance away when anything is to be learnt And a second 
veterinary school has been established in that county under Mr. John 
Gamgee. It must by no means be inferred that the literature of which 
we have spoken, or the course of study gone through at the college, 
had much influence on the general body of practitioners for a very 
long period, and perhaps it was never so much felt and made manifest * 
as it has been within the last decade or a little longer, and, as the old 
school of veterinary surgeons die out, younger and better-educated 
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men are gradually but surely filling their places. In fact the whole 
science is more generally understood by the public than it was 
formerly. The hygiene, both of men and animals, has been venti- 
lated in the public newspapers, and we are more particular than we 
were a few years ago as to the skill and treatment that is vouch- 
safed to us in either case, and do not pin our faith so much on the 
dictum of the man who happens to be nearest us in either case as 
we did a few years ago. Having given a brief outline of the rise of 
veterinary science, we now propose to give an equally brief sketch 
of some of the different styles of practitioners that are to be found 
within its four corners, for they differ perhaps more than in any 
other profession that could be named. 

The old type of combined veterinary and blacksmith is still to 
be found, which gave rise to the word " farrier," and that original title 
is, or at any rate was until recently, retained in the army, and a 
book called ^ White's Farriery ' was at one time the regular handbook 
of country gentlemen. These men, who are so well exemplified in 
* ^cnilworth ' by Wayland Smith, are really shoeing smiths, whose 
knowledge is limited to blistering, bleeding, and purging, and to 
them the word ^'idiosyncracy " is as unintelligible as unpronounceable. 
As we have said before, he has a few hereditary receipts which he 
swears by, and some are still weak enough to believe in him and his 
nostrums. The species is generally found in outlandish and un- 
frequented places, which are so poor or so thinly inhabited that it 
would not pay a regular practitioner of any repute to include them 
in his rounds ; and here the old-fashioned farrier Vet. bleeds horses 
and shoes them, docks colts, drenches cows, and holds forth at the 
village ale-house over his pot and pipe to the edification, if not alto- 
gether to the advantage, of his rustic neighbours. This is one end 
of the string ; the other is to be seen in London or other large 
towns, where men of scholarship and education are to be found who 
have made the veterinary science their study, and are really, in 
knowledge and position, as hr removed from the old fiirriers as a 
fashionable physician is from the herbalist or quack doctor who has 
his little den in the New Cut, Clare Market, or some other equally 
unsavoury locality. Between the two there are almost as many grada- 
tions as there are rounds in an ordinary ladder, and to a few of these 
we will now turn our attention. Let us begin at the top, and take 
the crack London Vet. himself first of all. As we have said, he is 
a man of position and education ; he goes about in his brougham 
like a physician, and in manners is equal to him. This man has 
made a study of his profession, rather, we should say, does so still, 
and whether you have an ailing horse, or want to find out the 
soundness or the reverse of one that you think of purchasing, you 
may rely implicitly on his integrity as well as his skill, and the 
money that you pay for his opinion is well laid out. By-the-way, 
we must digress a moment here to show the different es.timation in 
which two veterinary surgeons were held. ^* What sort of a man is 
Mr. ? " we heard a gentleman inquire of another at a certain 
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country town where many horses are now bought and sold. *^ Oh, 
he would pass any horse sound for a couple of sovereigns/' was the 
answer. As a contrast to this, which for the inteerity of the pro- 
fession is, we are pleased to say, now quite tne exception to 
the conduct of all who are so consulted, we will relate the 
following :— 

During a large fair, held at the same pUce, a rough, country 
coping character went to the office of a most highly respectable 
Veterinary, and said : '^ I want you to examine a horse ; what is your 
charge ? " 

''If in the fair field my fee will be one guinea ^ but if the horse is 
brought here to my yard, half-a-guinea/' 

'' Yes,** said the rough, *^ I understand. I will brine my horse 
here and give you half-a-guinea, if you passes him sound. ' 

'^ And suppose I do not do so ? " quietly asked the other. 

*' Then I shan't give you a single — " 

Without losing his temper, he simply stared with astonishment, 
and said : '' You have evidently made a mistake ; and you had better 
go somewhere else." 

A client of the Vet.'s was present during this strange interview, 
and was much amused at the idea of his old neighbour being bought 
for half-a-sovereign. 

These are, however, of slightly different kinds, for, as we have 
said, there is one that goes to his patients in a brougham, whi'c 
another drives himself with horses smart enough to be noticed in 
the parks, and is to be seen as well mounted as any one in the field 
with the Queen's, or as far from home as the Vale of Aylesbury, 
hunting with Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild's hounds, and, as a rule, 
in a good place. Of these men we need say little. They are well 
known for the most part, and as much respected as they are well 
known. 

Another character amongst them is the country Veterinary who 
hunts, and a very genial hrst-class sore of man he often is, and, 
as a rule, we think generally manages to combine business and 
pleasure. If work does not come to him, as it often does in the 
Held, his practice is, as a rule, so extensive that the run can scarcely 
t4ke him into a district in which he has not some patient that it 
would be as well to see, and he thus loses neither time nor ex- 
perience, while he enjoys well-earned relaxation. Their presence 
with hounds is, and ought to be, looked on as a boon, for not 
only are they always willing to render assistance and bring their 
slcill into play on their legitimate subjects in case of an accident, but 
we have seen one bind up the broken head of a rider who has had 
a bad fall as well, with all the skill of a regular surgeon, and thus 
enable his human patient either to seek more regular aid with 
L*ss danger, if the case is a bad one, or go on with his sport in 
more comfortable guise, if the wound is but slight, than he could 
otherwise have done. 

We now come to another kind of h anting Vet., the one who 
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hunts and sells horses, and here we cannot chant his praises with 
such a loud and cheerful voice. If he is attached to the stable of 
a large and respectable dealer, well and good, there is no harm ; but 
such is not generally the case, and a Vet. who combines his pro- 
fession with petty dealing is too apt to give his attention more to 
selling horses than curing them, unless indeed he buys, as we fear 
is too often the case, screws ; and, having so far renovated them as 
to induce a semblance of soundness, gives the public the benefit of 
his experience by selling them the supposed convalescents more to 
his profit than theirs. Another class (but these, perhaps, are not so 
often seen at the covert side as they are in towns large or small) 
is the Vet. who deals in horses (ponies oftener» we think, and dogs), 
and, as a rule, can supply you with anything from a fast-trotting 
pon^ to a pug-dog or even a sky-terrier. He may or may not 
be identical with the Vet. who has a dogs' home. Whether he 
is or not, the diflferent pursuits are likely to interfere with that appli- 
cation to his business which is necessary to bring him to the front 
rank. Of another class is the Vet. who is either attached to a 
racing stable, or, living in such towns as Newmarket, Malton, 
&c., lays himself out especially for that part of his profession. 
We need not add that there is ample scope for almost a separate 
branch of study here, for at the early age at which thoroughbreds 
are broken and trained, and the artificial state in which they 
are reared from foaling time, disorders and diseases are almost 
sure to develop themselves, which it would scarcely be going 
beyond the bounds of truth to say are unknown in the other 
and commoner classes of horse, and need a very different style 
of treatment to what is usual amongst them. A veterinary 
surgeon in such practice as Mr. Barrow of Newmarket must see 
almost as many cases of breaking down, split pasterns, broken blood- 
vessels, &c., not to mention juvenile ailments apart from accidents, 
in one year as an ordinarv practitioner does in teii. Then, again, 
some, like Mr. John Mannington of Brighton, combine training with 
their practice, which generally in that case, we think, merges, after 
a time, more into a private one, or at any rate is restricted to well- 
known clients, and they are not disposed so much as others to place 
themselves at every one's beck and call. 

Besides these, who may be said to make racing and racehorses 
almost a separate branch of study and the principal channel into 
which their professional abilities are directed, there are other descrip- 
tions of Veterinaries who neglect their business for racing, and in the 
interest they give to that pursuit, quite apart from their professional 
duties, go well nigh to lose and forget what little skill and know- 
ledge they possessed in their eariier days. One I knew, who attached 
the mystic M.R.C.V.S. after his name, made no progress at all, but 
rather travelled backwards in the road of science. His whole heart 
and soul was not in his profession but in racing, although he had no 
practice amongst racehorses worth speaking of, or connection with 
any stable of influence; indeed, that was not the part of racing 
vot, XXXIX. — NO. 272. 2 A 
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which he afiected. The betting part was more in his line, and if he 
heard that a racing man of the third or fourth order, or a bookmaker, 
were likely to pass the railway station, business might go— take care 
of itself — and off he rushed to meet him. Hunting he did not much 
care about, and if you did see him out it was generadlv on some stiltv 
kicking brute in bandages with a view to qualify, and from one years 
end to another his whole thought was concentrated on how many 
entries there would be for the hunter stakes run in his neighbour- 
hood instead of on his profession, so that he lost not only his interest, 
but his skill. As an instance of this, we may state, that on being 
instructed by a gentleman who had two horses, one of which was 
very lame and the other perfectly sound, to attend to them, he did it 
in such a way that when the owner returned to inspect them he 
found, to his intense wrath, that this brilliant example of the vete- 
rinary craft actually had fired the sound horse^ and left the lame 
one to his own resources ! 

Another of the same class, though in a very different part of 
England, made nearly or quite as bad a blunder. A friend of our 
own had an old favourite harness-horse that was only occasionally 
used for short journeys, and for the most part enjoyed a well-earned 
rest in his declinipg years in the pasture. It so chanced that some 
cart-horses either were turned out with him, or got into the paddock 
where he was. Soon after he was observed to be very lame, and 
the Veterinary, of whom I have spoken, was called in. The horse 
was swelled in the forearm, and he pronounced it a violent strain, and 
treated it accordingly, but without doing the least good, and so the 
thing went on for some time. It chanced a doctor of some 
eminence was attending in the house at the time, and hearing of the 
case, as he was very fond of horses, said he should like to see the 
poor old fellow. This he did ; and, having made a minute examina- 
tion, remarked, ^* -— ~ has treated this as a strain, has he ? I 
can tell you the bone of the leg is fractured, and you ma) 
as well have the horse shot and put him out of his pain at 
once." The advice of the doctor was taken, and when the 
leg was skinned it was found that he was perfectly right \ the bone 
was fractured, evidently by a kick, and we need not say that the 
Vet., who considered himself a great swell, attended no more horses 
at that place. So much for those practitioners who prefer racing to 
attending to their proper business. 

We have another case of gross ignorance (let us hope ; if not, it 
was wilful deception of the worst kind) to bring against the 
impostors of the veterinary craft. A large farmer, now some years 
ago, had a cart-horse taken with very suspicious symptoms, and 
fearing glanders — for his horses had been going long journeys on 
the road, and resting in strange stables — he called in a Vet. who aspired 
to be a great deal more than the mere farrier of the old school, and, 
whatever else he could or could not do, talked very learnedly, and 
declared that it was not glanders, although if neglected it might 
have come to that, separated the horse from the others, and said 
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he could cure him, and there was no danger for the rest. For a 
long time — ^some months — he attended him without much result ; 
then another horse in the same team showed similar symptoms, and 
was also separated from the rest. Still he declared it was not glanders, 
and then went on with his nostrums, until at last the owner got tired 
and called in another man. He did not hesitate a moment, but said : 
^^ I am sorry to tell you that it is glanders, in a bad form." And 
then, being requested to look through the remainder of the horses, 
he pointed out several that were affected slightly. Of course the bad 
ones were at once taken away and killed ; the others put together 
and worked separately until they were forced to go also, and the 
stables thoroughly purified, all the horses not then tainted with it 
being removed to another farm, and inspected weekly. Most of 
them showed symptoms in time which caused them to be drafted 
into the hospital lot, and finally killed. In fact, four valuable young 
horses all went ofF together in the last lot ; though, strange to say, 
two or three that had been standing with the glandered horses in tne 
first place quite escaped, and one worked -until he was near upon 
thirty years old. But, through either ignorance or conceit, nearly all 
the horses on a very large farm were sacrificed, greatly to their 
owner's loss, as there is no doubt that, had he known the worst 
at first and taken energetic measures, a great many of them might 
have been saved, and the loss perchance confined to the four horses 
in the stable where the disease first broke out. 

Although we have pointed out the faults and filings of a few 
shallow-pates in the flock, the whole must not be judged by these 
examples, and we are pleased to say that there are young men con- 
tinually coming into the profession who study to make it what it 
really ought to be, and follow in the steps of such men as Mr. Field, 
Professor Pritchard, Mr. George Williams of Wilton Road, the 
Messrs. Mavor of Park Street, Mr. J. R. Cox of Mount Street, 
who was a favourite pupil of Sylvester of St. Albans, under whose 
tuition he saw a very varied practice j Mr. Henry Cartwright of 
Wolverhampton, who has perhaps the largest practice in England, 
and is highly respected by all who know him; Mr. Lepper of 
Aylesbury, Mr. H. R. Perrins of Worcester, and we must not 
overlook Mr. Clement Stephenson of Newcastle, or Professor Hugh 
Ferguson, and Mr. Charles Allen of Dublin, and many more of 
equally good standing; but we mention these nanies because we 
know them, and can vouch for their skill in their profession, to 
which each one we have named is an ornament. We trust the 
time is not far distant when the ranks of the Veterinary Surgeons of 
England will be filled entirely by men of this class, and that the 
conceited and ignorant who now flourish in some places will drop 
out of it, and be relegated to the oblivion thty deserve. 
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A LION STORY. 

To shoot a lion had been all along my great ambition, but week 
after week passed in fruitless search after the king of beasts. Leave 
was fiist running to a close, but no shot bad I fired at the noblest of 
game ; no, I had not even seen a lion. It certainly was very dis- 
appointing; there they were, I heard them every night growling 
round our camp, but never could I see them. I followed their 
tracks every morning, but never could I find them, and visits innu- 
merable I paid to the ** lions' village " — z dense tangled jungle of 
dome-palms and most disagreeably thorny brushwood, but the tawny 
monarch was never at home. Natives assured me that he had lately 
been seen in his ^ house/' but be was always out when I called, and 
the most diligent search ever proved firuitless. The native tracker, 
as a trump card, would climb up a tree in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of his supposed lair, and imitate, in the most perfect manner, 
and the most persuasive tone, the low growls of a lion in love, — 
growls which, in lion languaffe, doubtless meant protestations of the 
most sincere and undying aroction. But no ; not even that brought 
forth the jealous lover, or the lovesick lady. The native, disgusted 
and out of patience, would then suddenly change his love song to 
abuse, and heap curses on the whole lion family. That also was 
unsuccessful. G. had seen three and wounded two, though without 
bagging, but I had been particularly unfortunate ; no lion came to 
the water to drink when I was watching at nieht, although I some- 
times provided food in the shape of a goat for bis majesty. Of the 
camel which had been killed overnight nothing remained but bones 
when 1 eot there, the feasters being probably miles away. The 
ladies and children of the villages were always abstracted when I 
was out of reach, and those lions which paia nightly visits to the 
camp, and which were sometimes seen, were always just not visible 
when I had tumbled out of bed, roused by the whisper of ^^ asad '' 
(lion) in my ear. 

My turn was to come, however, and in a way which was not 
desired by any of us, for it proved most disastrous to one of our 
partv. Still it ended in the well-deserved death of a magnificent 
old lion. 

After a long, tiring march along the dry sandy bed of the Barka, 
we had made our camp close to where a small streamlet, now also 
dry, joins the main river, in dense dome-palm jungle. We bad 
already been encamped near the spot about two months before, 
when the mat-hut village of the Bakhit tribe, a division of the 
pastoral Beni-Amer, was established in the immediate vicinity, 
which, on account of the numerous flocks, proved a powerful 
attraction to the genus let?. Lions then came to look at us nightly, 
bur, though the camp fires made us visible to them, they were 
invisible to us. It is an uncomfortable ghostly sound, this stifled 
roar, or rather low catlike growl, round the camp at night, close to 
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one*8 bed ! We bad no tents. The knowledge of the immedtate 
proximity of the animal makes one grasp one's rifle, and peer into 
the darkness, with a strong inward desire to jump out of bed, and 
get as near the fire as possible. The men disliked it particularly, 
were all awake in sw moment, and noisily added fresh logs to the fire. 
It is difficult to understand whv some lions roar at night. Is it a 
challenge, or an invitation to their lady friends, for it would hardly 
help them to secure their supper? What object, though, could they 
have in roaring when haunting our camp? If it was in sport, to 
frighten the men, they succeeded. That all lions do not make them- 
selves noisily heard when intent upon appeasing their appetite this 
story shows, for my future victim walked right through the camp, 
examining every one carefully before he finally made up his mind as 
to the most appetising morsel. Tastes difl^r ; but of this all in 
good time. The camp looked very pretty that night, established 
among lofty dome-palms, at the edze of the sandy river-bed ; the 
fires were burning brightly, and, as I watched it from my bed, was 
as picturesque as any traveller or hunter could desire. The 
branchless, pillar-like trunks of the palms, enveloped in a mantle 
by the drooping giant dead leaves about to be shed, whose mono- 
tonous brown was here and there relieved by a bright winding; 
creeper seekine the sunlight above, and the green crown leaves 
overhead, intenacins with those of the neighbouring palms into 
a lovely arched roo^so thick that only here and there a star could 
look through — ^this lit up by the reddish light of the brightly burning 
camp fire had an almost theatrical efiect, seen from the comparative 
darkness in which, at a little distance, G.'s hammock was slune and 
my bed was placed. Round the larger fire lay the camels, slowly 
chewing the cud, gravelv meditating the flames. Close to them 
slept the men on their only bed and mattrass— a sheep or antelope 
skin — ^while the goats and horses were tied up close at hand. 
Between the main fire and our beds was the kitchen, where the 
cook has curled himself up in his blanket. Everything out of the 
immediate range of the light was pitch dark, but the white sandy 
bed of the little stream a few yards off was just visible. It was a 
gloomy camping place by day, but when lighted up by the ruddy 
glare of the fire it was cheerful to look upon, especially from the 
comfortable folds of more than^one blanket, for it was cold and 
chilly at night, and we were just beyond the warming influence of 
the burning log^ While listening to the monotonous song of one 
of the men, whose duty it was to remain awake and attend to the 
fire, and while watching the light as it flickered among the leafy 
palm tops, sleep overcame us at last, which even a restless mule, 
who would munch and rattle among the dry leaves, could not 
prevent. 

We had been asleep probably about two hours when a horrible 
shriek suddenly aroused us from our slumbers, and made us wide 
awake in a moment. There were cries of ^^ Lion I lion I " and 
everything was commotion in the darkness, for sleep had overcome 
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the minstfel watchman and the fires were all but out. Naturally 
thinking — if there was time for thought at all — ^that a lion had 
carried off one of the horses or goats, I, suddenly started up into a 
sitting position in bed, had hardly taken holdof my heavv rifle, which, 
loaded, always lay alongside me at night, when G. said, ^ There he 
goes, in the bed of the river I " And there sure enough, just visible 
against the white sand of the river-bed, was the shadowy form of a 
lion walking away from the camp. It was too dark to see the barrels, 
much less tiie sights of the rifle, but I took two rapid shots in the 
direction of our departing visitor, the second of which was answered 
by an angry roar. The whole was the aflFair of a moment $ and 
having reloaded and disentangled ourselves from the blankets, G. and 
I went to see what mischief the lion had done, who, it now appeared, 
had not carried away horse or goat, but one of our men. Seized by 
the feet when asleep round the fire, he bad been dragged about four 
yards down to the river-bed and there dropped by the lion, frightened 
probably by the man's own shrieks and the shouts of the others, and, 
thanks to the plucky and determined manner in which his neighbour 
had held on to the brute's chosen morsel. All was confusion ; the men 
had seized their spears and shields and were rushing about here and 
there, though not leaving the safe vicinity of the fire, rekindled now 
into an enormous blaze. One man in his excitement set fire to the 
dead leaves of a dome-palm, which burning up quickly into a column 
of flame threatened a general conflagration. The unfortunate man 
who had been so rudely awakened from his sleep had both his feet 
badly injured by the lion's teeth, the greater part of the sole of each 
having been torn away, but leaving the bones, luckily, intact. Serious 
though no doubt his injuries were, the man had had a very lucky 
escape, for a more horrible death than that which would have 
awaited him, if carried to the lion's den, is diflicult to imagine. He 
was an obstinate old man too, and had little or no faith in European 
methods of treatment, such as thorough cleansing of the wounds and 
cold water ; no, nothing but wood ashes and placing his feet as near 
the fire as he could bear would do. Once we had nearly succeeded 
in cleaning the wounds from sand and earth, but, to our disgust, a short 
time after the feet, thickly covered with dirty ashes, were once more 
roasting before the blazing fire. The man who ought to have re- 
mained awake and kept the fires up was taken severely to task 
about his neglect of duty, but the usual excuse was : '^ Fate — it was 
written, and nothing would have prevented it." We did not then 
tell him that it was also written chat he should get a licking on the 
spot, or no meat for sonie d^ys — z worse punishment — an Arab's 
stomach being more sensitive than his hide, nor did we act according 
to our interpretation of the law. The injury was done, and, frightened 
as all the men were, we might, fate or no fate, depend upon their 
not forgetting the fire in future. Not much sleep did they get that 
night, the popular and firm belief being that the lion, having once 
tasted human blood, would be certain to return. However, their 
fears proved groundless, and the remaining hours till dawn were passed 
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in peace. That I had in the darkness hit the lion had never entered 
my head, so my delight was great when, soon after daybreak, one 
of the men discovered blood near the river-bank and more at the 
edge of the jungle opposite. However, breakfast first and search after 
the wounded lion afterwards was the programme agreed upon. While 
waiting for our morning meal we examined the course taken by the 
lion in his peregrinations through the camp, and our astonishment 
was great when we discovered the prints of two enormous fore- 
paws exactly one foot and a half from the edge of my bed ; he 
must have had his head right ovqr me, and examined me closely, or 
rather the blankets, for, suffering from a slight cold, I had enveloped 
myself from head to foot in a sack blanket. This probably was my 
salvation, the lion not caring to investigate the mysterious interior 
of a sack ; at all events he left me disgusted, and transferred his 
attentions to G., who was reposing peacefully in a hammock, 
dreaming, no doubt, of all kinds of sweet things at home, and little 
enough of the noble animal so intently looking at him with a view 
to ultimate digestion. A sudden awakening fur him or me when 
the lion's nose was within a few inches of, or perhaps even nearer 
to our own nasal organs, would certainly have been very startling, 
and probably fatal. However, G. was not to the taste of this fas- 
tidious monarch, or the network of the hammock puzzled and seemed 
uncanny to him ; at all events the lion continued" his studies of a 
hunter's camp by examining the kitchen, where his dainty appetite 
was not, luckily for us, tempted by the cook or any other savoury 
morsel, but where royal progress was inconsiderately barred towards 
the main camp fire by some heavy boxes. Thence, therefore, he 
walked back into the river-bed, closely passing a horse on his way, 
re-entering our camp opposite to where the men slept, and taking no 
notice of two other horses who were tied to a palm, which horses 
he must almost have brushed with his mane. It seems an extraor- 
dinary thing that the animals did not break away ; they must either 
have been very fast asleep or palsied by fright. Arrived near the 
camp fire, which had burned very low, and where everything was 
hushed in sleep, this lion, so difficult to satisfy, at last found some- 
thing to his taste — whether guided to it by sight or smell will never 
be known — ^the feet of an Arab — not perhaps exactly what every- 
body would have chosen, but there is no accounting for taste, cer- 
tainly not for that of a lion I Having seized both feet, he dragged 
their owner down into the river-bed and only dropped him there 
when startled by the noise of the roused camp. It was his last foray, 
for, unfortunately for him, a lucky bullet wounded him in the foot, 
when, disappointed of his human supper, he walked into his native 
jungle, a wound which, bleeding well, led in a few hours to his death. 
The soft soil on which our camp stood made the peregrinations of 
the lion very plain to read. 

Breakfast was ready and soon despatched, as we both were very 
keen to bring our friend to book; so with two trackers and our 
heavy rifles we took up the trail. Crossing the bed of the stream 
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our party entered the dome palm-junrie beyond, and soon found a 
pool of blood and then another, the discovery of which considerably 
raised our hopes, showing, as it did, that probably the lion was 
seriously wounded. The bloody trail led us to the main river, 
across it, and into the jungle beyond. The pugs were very large, 
promising a noble lion ; the print of the left forefoot being much 
less distinct than those of the others, pointed at once to the seat of 
the wound. The jungle which we had now entered was very thick 
below, composed of youne dome-palms with their broad feathery 
leaves, high grass, and shrubs covered with the most vicious thorns, 
the whole being overlooked by the bare stems and leafy crowns of 
these useful palms which everywhere here fringe the river banks — 
altogether not exactly the place one would choose to visit a wounded 
lion. On we went, when suddenly a noise was heard in the grass 
ahead, and for a second we saw our friend of the night before dis- 
appearing through a bush. He evidently was full of life still, but 
the exertion made his wound bleed more profusely, and, coming 
soon after on barer ground, thb was very apparent. Forcing our 
way through some most disagreeably thorny bushes, we after a 
time heard low, angry growls, which informed us that the game had 
become aware of our vicinity. 

As I had been the first to wound the lion, he was mine by the 
unwritten rules of woodcraft. I therefore had the post of honour in 
front, and was the first to see him lying under some overhanging 
bushes. Only the hindquarters were, however, visible ; so, hoping to 
cripple him, I fired at the hips. He was up at the flash, and charged 
with a terrible roar to within two or three yards of us, and then dis- 
appeared through a bush. My bullet not havine had time to reach 
the spot aimed at, passed, as we afterwards found, through the fleshy 
part of his thigh, and G., who fired when the lion charged, missed 
altogether, the animal's change of direction having been so very 
sudden. Once more the search commenced, but did not last long 
this time. Soon we heard the low growling again, and, recoimoitring 
his new position, found that the roaring came from a dome-palm 
clump a little way ahead, with a piece of open ground in front, 
which, with such a savage enemy before us, we hesitated to. cross. 
The growls were so frequent, and sounded so like those of an 
animal in his death agony, that G. and I, the trackers having 
retired to a safe distance, decided to smoke a cigarette at this 
extreme outpost and to wait a bit. The roaring, however, becommg 
much stronger, and our anxiety to bag greater, we threw our 
cigarettes away and climbed up a high anc-hiil close by, from which 
elevated and safe position we hoped to see the wounded lion. Nor 
were we disappointed ; G., first on the top, at once discovered the 
brute's head under a young dome-palm bush, but not before the 
lion had become aware of our new tactics, tactics of which he 
disapproved by loud angrv roars. His minutes were, however, 
numbered, for, firmly resting the rifle, I sent a bullet into his 
forehead. His head dropped at once, and, after a few convulsive 
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movements, the noble animal breathed bis last. Warned by the 
fate of other sportsmen, we left him alone for some time, and then 
by throwing stones at him made sure that no life remained before 
we went up to him and examined our prize. He was a splendid 
fellow, with a beautiful mane and sleek skin. The moment of 
standing over one's first lion is certainly worth a very great deal of 
roughing, hard work and frequent disappointment, and nothing can 
be compared with it — as the lion is the king of beasts, so is lion 
shooting the king of sports. 

His measurements were : 9 feet from tip of nose to tip of tail, 
measured with his nose raised level with the back; from top of 
withers to foot, 3 feet li inches; 19 inches round upper, and 16 
round forearm. 

The first bullet had broken the bones of the foot and torn a large 
blood-vessel, thanks to which the tracking became so easy. My 
last bullet had entered the forehead, broken the lower jaw, and then 
passed on into the chest. A camel was sent for, and the skin and 
skull taken to camp. We could not find the wanting pieces from 
the Arab's feet in the stomach. The death of the lion, however, 
was a source of great satisfiiction to the wounded man, and, I trust, 
accelerated his recovery. 

We at once sent to his village to acquaint his people with the 
unfortunate accident, and in a day or two his wife and son arrived 
with an enormous ox, carrying a most uncomfortable-looking sort 
of pad for the transport of the wounded man. On to this he was 
hoisted, and, provided with meat and other necessaries for the road, 
he started off comparatively happy, taking one more look at the skin 
of his would-be murderer. Though he did not carry his own skin 
away without a few extra holes, he no doubt shudaered when the 
fate which he had so happily escaped was recalled to his mind. 

This was the only lion which I was destined to kill, or even to 
see. A month or more before the above adventure, when we first 
entered the country honoured by the king of beasts, lion shooting 
had seemed so simple to me, though, unluckily, but for one short 
night. G. and I were asleep, as was our habit, at a little distance 
fipom the camp fire, when I was awoke by one of our men whis- 
pering the magic word ^^ asad " (lion) close to me. G., first aroused, 
was uready out of bed, and, rifle in hand, followed the man at once. 
In less than a minute I heard two shots in rapid succession, suc- 
ceeded by a great scrambling as of some heavy animal on the bank 
overlooking our camp. Now also wide awake, I was in the act of 
turning out, when G. returned, saying, ^^ Well, at all events there is 
one lion less in Africa." How simple lion shooting then seemed ! 
But, alas ! next morning we found that shooting did not necessarily 
also mean bagging. Of course at daybreak we were up, expecting 
to see a magnificent lion dead on the bank ; but no, there was no 
lion, only blood ; some satisfaction at all events, for it gave hopes of 
ultimate success. The wounded animal had evidently made for 
some dome-palm jungle, with very dense underwood, and thick 
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iai passable clumps of dome-shrub, which commenced only a few 
yards from the spot where he had been shot, extending thence as 
far as one could see on the river-bank. The prospect of a meeting 
with the wounded lion in this cover, where one could see nothing 
whatever on the ground, was not very pleasant ; still we entered ic 
with some of our men, who seemed very keen, thanks to the pros- 
pect of backsheesh. G., whose lion it was, led the way into the 
jungle by a narrow path, probably made and used by wild beasts, 
across which, a little distance in, the trunk of a dome-palm had 
fallen, and was lying a foot or more above the ground, resting upon 
bushes on either side. Upon this G. got, so as to obtain a good 
view, and over it the native trackers climbed. They were just 
beginning to examine the bushes on the other side when a loud roar 
from the immediate vicinity was heard, which made them run back 
in the greatest hurry, thinking, as everybody else did, that the lion 
was upon them. In their haste they, however, forgot the fallen 
tree, and one after another tumbled head over heels over it — a most 
comical sight, though probably nobody thought so at the time, nor 
felt very much inclined to laugh just then at the involuntary header 
which everybody took. Instead of taking the offensive, the lion 
preferred seeking peace and quietness elsewhere. Though we found 
blood under a dome-palm bush, where he had been lying when 
suddenly disturbed by the attacking party, nothing more was seen of 
him. He had given us the slip, and, though we searched for him 
everywhere, we had eventually to return to camp disappointed and 
lionless ; also thoroughly convinced that one must not count one's 
lion until he is actually bagged. 



AN IRISH HORSE-DEAL. 

Whyte-Melvillb, in * Riding Recollections/ says that although 
Ireland was not then the promising mart for a private buyer to 
pick up a horse in that it had been before dealers' agents scoured 
the land from Dan to Beersheba to secure anything that was at all 
promising, yet a man with a couple of hundred pounds in his pocket, 
especially if he had it in gold, and was prepared to drink a certain 
allowance of whiskey in making bis bargain, may still go over 
there, and not come home altogether disappointed of bringing home 
with him something to his taste. (This was before the Land League 
scare, what can be done now it is impossible to say.) The following 
tale, which I believe to be substantially true, wUl, however, show 
that when the Saxon goes over on horse-dealing thoughts intent, it 
behoves him to be very careful how he flirts with ^^ the creetur," or 
going out for wool, it may so chance that he comes home shorn. 

A very celebrated dealer, whose locality I will not, for special 
reasons, indicate further than by saying, it is more than even betting 
that above half the readers of ^ Baily ' have had dealings with him. 
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and perhaps nearly a quarter of them have, at one time or another, 
found themselves under his hospitable roof, was a few years ago in 
the habit of going to Ireland at certain seasons for the puipose of 
replenishing his stables ; and, of course, had dealings over there with 
many and various characters, amongst them being a local dealer in a 
small way, who, however, was a Ycrj shrewd judge and at times 
picked up some high-class horses. We will for convenience sake 
call him Mr. Daly. Well, Mr. Daly had one peculiarity in his 
manner of dealing, which was that his stable doors would never open 
until a certain amount of whiskey had been imbibed, or — ^as his 
English customer, Mr. Smith, put it — ^^ He would never let me see 
a horse, until I was so drunk that I did not know his head from his 
tail." 

As may naturally be inferred the balance of profit in the transac- 
tions thus begun tended more to swell the exchequer of Mr. Daly, 
who was probably whiskey-proof, than Mr. Smith, whose system was 
accustomed to a milder course of beverages, and one more in 
accordance with those who advocate temperance rather than total 
abstinence ; for, although he was noted for his port, I never heard 
that he indulged in Irish whiskey, except in moderate quantities pro- 
perly mixed at due intervals. Rumour, whose tongue is never idle, 
came to Mr. Smith shortly before he was about to start on one of 
his Irish journeys, and whispered in his ear that Daly had the best 
horse in Ireland, a regular flyer, in hct a phenomenon 1 and, as he 
was always on the look-out for the best that could be got, he deter- 
mined to secure this wonder if possible. He was not to be done 
again, however, and before he left home, he made a solemn vow on 
tne altar of his household gods that come what may, not so much as 
a spoonful of whiskey should pass his lips until he had seen the horse, 
and that if he could not see him sober he would not see him at all, 
and Daly might keep him for all he cared. Thus fortified in mind 
he took his departure for the land of the Celt, where he transacted 
his business as usual ; and it so happened that convenience led him 
to see <^ the best horse in Ould Ireland " last of all those that he in- 
tended to purchase. When he arrived at the place, Mr. Daly, 
either bv accident or of set purpose, was from home, but the good 
wife welcomed him in, and he told her his business. 
: ** Sure, now, and it*s unlucky altogether, for the masther's away, 
and I cannot show ye the horse without his orders, for it's more he 
thinks of him than he does of meself, and the stable door dare na 
open without his word. Sure it's an illegant baste, Mr. Smith, and 
it's yourself never set eyes on the likes of him before. It's never a 
horse he's had he was so fond of before ; and the Lord-Lieutenant 
himself came to ask the price of him, and what d'ye think he tould 
him ? " 

^* I am sure I cannot tell, Mrs. Daly." 

" * Why, yer honour,' says he, * its Dublin Castle itself would 
not buy him.' But, sure now, ye'll be hungry and cold after the 
dhrive, and it's a dish of stew and a drop of the creetur will do ye good, 
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and ril have it all ready at o&cth, and the masther will likely be 
back in an hour or so." 

However, Mr. Smith set his face as a flint, and was deaf to all 
these blandishments ; he listened not to the voice of the charmer, 
charm she never so wisely, and all Mrs. Daly's powers of blam^ — 
and one might have though she had kissed the blarney-stone itseif— 
could not persuade him even to put his lips to a glass. 

It turned out even as the good lady had prophesied, for in an hour 
or two Mr. Daly did return, when of course he was cold from his 
drive and wanted something to warm him, and of course Mr. Smith 
must in courtesy join him. 

No i nothing would induce him to taste anything until he had 
been to the stables. Then Mr. Daly waxed wroth and rode the 
high horse. He would not show him the horse at all ; he should 
not have his price. ^ Sure it was not treating him like a jintleman, 
and the baste was not for such a mane customer as that." 

Still Mr. Smith remembered his Lares and Penates, and would 
not swerve one inch from the vow made before them. He would 
not touch the whiskey, and he did not mean to eo without seeing the 
wonder, and he knew very well that his host did not intend that he 
should go without seeing him ; and for that matter buying him as 
well if it could be brought about. It was simply a game of patience 
between them, Saxon resolution against Celtic powers of persuasion. 
At length Daly, seeing that all his blarney was in vain, and fearing 
that his guest would really depart without seeing the horse at al^ 
consented that he should go to the stables and see the horse of which 
he had heard so much, and off they went accordingly. There he 
stood muffled up in clothing so that very little of him was vbible^and, 
with some reluctance on the part of Mr. Daly, he was at length 
stripped, and when his sheets were removed a very three-cornered 
plain-looking brute stood before them. His head was huge but not 
badly formed, nevertheless it was spoilt by a deep-sunken eye ; his 
neck also was lighter than one would wish if they were riding a strong 
finish in a race. His shoulders were splendid, and legs good both 
before and behind, with big knees and hocks and good feet ; he ran 
somewhat light in the back ribs, but had wide hips and a goose rump 
with a thin rat tail, but was very long firom hip to hock. In f^ct he 
was not the class of animal Mr. Smith had been led to expect at all, 
and it took him but a few seconds to make up his mind that he should 
not cross St. George's Channel to the land of the Saxon with him ; 
so he politely declined him, without even seeing him out, and there, 
as he thought, the matter ended. His friend and host was in no wise 
abashed at his decision, but said that, as he had gone fastine so long, 
they would now go in and have a little bit of dinner, which Mrs. 
Daly had provided for them, and make up for lost time. To this 
Mr. Smith was nothing loth after his self-imposed fast, as he was a 
man by no means given to defrauding his appetite of its due ; and as 
he had now seen the horse while everything was straight, and abso- 
lutely declined him, he could eat and drink with a clear conscience 
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and nothing doubting. Accordingly, when covers were laid, to it 
they both went with a hearty good-will, and, in the natural course 
of things, hunger being appeased, thirst had to be attended to ; and 
the materials for whiskey-punch were soon on the table. We most 
of us know how quickly the flow of conversation goes on when two 
men, fond of horses and full of anecdote, get together ; the hours 
slip by as it were unconsciously. All who have tried it also know 
the subtle influence of whiskey-punch properly made in conjunction 
with the soothing weed. Who can take account of the glasses that 
are filled and emptied, only to be filled again, at such moments, more 
than they can of the moments as they fly ? In this way the ambro- 
sial hours sped on their way with our two friends. Christopher North 
himself might have been ttiere to make a note of the conversation in 
his ^Noctes Ambrosianae/ when Saxon anecdote met Hibernian 
wit, while Anacreon himself might have presided over the brewing 
of the potations. Anecdote followed anecdote, sally came on sally, 
until, as Burns would have said— - 

" At length the fun grew fast and furious," 

and he might have added of Smith, that if 

" Kings were happy, Smith was glorious, 
O'er all the ills of life rictorious." 

In a word they made a night of it, and Smith had a very indistinct 
recollection as to the time and the manner in which he reached his 
bed in Dublin to seek the necessary repose before sailing with his 
horses firom Kingstown Harbour the following morning. How long 
he had slept he had not the slightest idea, when he was awakened 
by a loud and sudden rap at the door. Even Father Mathew or Sir 
Wilfnd Lawson might be excused if they awoke from a sound 
slumber somewhat confused under such circumstances, and with but 
a dim reminiscence of how they came there and what had happened 
to them last. What then could be expected from a man who, 
according to his own account, had a blacksmith hammering a red- 
hot horse-shoe into his head, was in a shake all over, his tongue so 
swollen and dry diat he could scarcely keep it between his teeui, and 
the roof of his mouth like the back of an old Latin grammar ? His 
first impulse was to make a dash for the water-bottle and swallow 
a couple of tumblers one after the other ; and then by the time 
he was into bed again and another thundering knock came to 
the door, he was able to answer, in a hoarse and husky voice, 
"Ckime in I" 

A shock-headed dilapidated individual answered the summons, 
and, pulling his forelock, said, ** Plase, yer honour, IVe brought the 
horse.'* 
^^ Brdught the horse, you fool ! — ^what do you mean i *' 
^ Plase, yer honour, the horse — the one you bought. And the 

masther says Vm to take a cheque for back," naming a good 

roimd sum. 
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** Masthcr, indeed ! Who is your master, then ? " 

*'' Sure your honour's joking now. I'm Misther Daly's man, Mike 
intirely, and he's sent me in with the baste ye bought last night, and 
sure I'm to see him on board for ye, and take the cheque back." 

** But I tell you I bought no horse of Mr. Daly. I looked at him 
and refused him." 

^^ Aye now, sure but ye did. Sorrow one of me id tell ye a lie 
about it. Faith, I thought yer honour was a little gone in liquor when 
ye come out and saw me ride him over the wall at the back of the 
pratie patch, and the big double ditch beyond, for it was yourself 
could not stand only for the masther's arm, and was going to put the 
wrong end of the cigar into yer mouth, if he hadn't stopped ye. But 
yer honour bought the horse sure enough fair and square, and it's 
meself that heard the bargain made and saw ye clap hands on it. 
And the masther said to me, when we had got ye right into the car, 
and tould the boy to have ye put safe to bed, ' Take the horse in 
early, Mike, and have him on board, for they will sail in good time ; 
and his honour will give ye a cheque and a trifle for yerself.' And 
there is the horse all ready to go on board, and now, yer honour, I'll 
just take the cheque and be home as soon as I can." 

Smith by this time began somewhat to realise the situation. All 
that Mike told him might be lies, and in all probability was, but it 
was not to his interest to make a row and have an exposi^ so \A was 
fain to come to the conclusion that he had been done at last, write a 
cheque for the amount and tell Mike to see the horse *on board at 
once, and thus settle matters. He also arrived at the conclusion that 
it is equally dangerous to indulge in whiskey in some quarters after 
you have been to the stables, as it is before going there. 

His purchase did not turn out a very bad bargain though ; for, 
although he was not a gentleman's horse, and in consequence not a 
good one to sell, he proved all that had been reported of him as a 
hunter, and was one of the best horses to let Mr. Smith ever owned ; 
so he did not altogether repent of his bargain, and afterwards, in bis 
jovial moments amongst friends, would often tell the anecdote, and 
relate how the Irishman had done him in spite of all his caution and 
good resolves. N. 



CRICKET. 

By this time the Australian team are well on the way to America, 
the first stage on their journey home. Their departure brings 
to a close a season extended hx beyond the usual limits sanctioned 
by English cricket. Since the article from this pen, in the last 
number of ^ Baily,' was written, has been decided the great match 
of the Australian tour, the most important feature in an extremely 
busy campaign. The result of the second meeting between England 
and Australia at the Oval has evoked an almost interminable amount 
of correspondence. When the fixture was first made, lastDecember, 
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the composition of the English team gave rise to a discussion, which 
occupied the columns of one sporting paper for several weeks. The 
game itself elicited quite as prolific, and, it must be admitced, as 
eccentric, an interchange of opinions in the same journal j and even 
now the excitement consequent on the generadly rather unexpected 
issue of the contest has hardly, it is to be feared, quite subsided. 
How the Australians won the match, which it has been their great 
ambition to win, by the bare majority of 7 runs, is only too well 
known to English cricketers. The defeat of a thoroughly represen- 
tative team of the old country by the pick of Australian players is, 
of course, from a purely English standpoint, much to be regretted. It 
is the more to be regretted, though, because of the unaccountable 
collapse of some of the most reliable of our batsmen when the game 
seemed to be altogether in their favour. There might have been 
some slight consolation in the reflection that the reverse was attri- 
butable, in however slight a degree, to ill-luck. There was really, 
though, no possible ground for extenuation in this shape j and there 
is scant justice in the admission that it was to the failure of our own 
batsmen at the critical time that the Australians owed a well- 
deserved victory. We have no sympathy in any way with the 
unmanly imputations which have been so freely cast by irresponsible 
and anonymous writers on some of the most reliable English 
cricketers. That they failed signally, when an eflFort was wanting, 
no one can dispute, but their failure was only another instance of 
the glorious uncertainty of the game ; and to accuse men who had 
already made their mark against Australian bowling of — to use the 
most expressive word — funk, merely because they were unsuccessful, 
is neither sportsmanlike nor just. The English eleven had been 
carefully selected by four capable as well as impartial judges, and 
their choice met with general approval. The absence of a regular 
fast bowler would hardly have occurred had Morley been sufficiently 
recovered from a recent injury ; and it deserves to be recorded that 
in all probability Crossland would have been chosen but for a feeling 
among those to whom was entrusted the duty of selection, that his 
delivery was not altogether above suspicion. The English eleven 
was ^the same as invited, but the Australians could hardly be con- 
sidered to have their full strength in the absence of Palmer, who had 
injured his leg in the Players' match at the Oval. It was fortunate 
in some way for the Australians that the wickets were not in the 
best order for run-getting, or the absence of a bowler always 
reliable, but specially effective on a ground helping him in the 
smallest degree, as Palmer has proved himself, might have been 
serious. In only one respect, perhaps, could exception be taken to 
the English eleven. There were many who considered the experi- 
ment of playing with Ulyett as the one fast bowler, despite that he 
had been f^ly successful in some recent county matches, a dan- 
gerous one. The want of really good fast bowlers, amateur or pro- 
fessional, has never perhaps been more marked than at the present 
time, and the lack of material of sufficient calibre will no doub: 
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explain the action of the judges in this respect. The experience of 
the wickets this season at the Oval had shown the advantage accruing 
to the side winning the toss. The Australians were naturally jubi- 
lant when the spin of the coin was determined in their favour, but 
they hardly availed themselves of the opportunity as was expected. 
They had a decided pull at the outset in going in first, but they threw 
the chance away, and the batting was, for them, singularly tame and 
irresolute. The ground was even at the commencement a little slow 
from recent rains, but it did not play so badly as some expected, and 
it was never really false. The Australian batting was, as we have 
said strangely lacking in confidence, but on both sides there 
was ' an evidence of over-anxiety j and it may be safely stated 
that not one batsman in the two elevens, with the one excep- 
tion of Maurice Read, played up to his best reputation^ The 
bowling of Peate and Barlow, the latter of whom took five wickets 
for IQ runs, was mainly instrumental in the first collapse of the 
Australians. Murdoch played with even more than his wonted care 
for 1 7 but* none of the other principal batsmen on the Australian 
side could do anything; and Blackham (17), Murdoch (13), and 
Garrett (10), contributed 40 to their small total of 63. Under 
ordinary circumstances the English team ought to have had a very 
long lead on the first innings, but in their turn they seemed, some of 
them to be unduly impressed with the importance of the match. 
Ulyett's 36 was the highest score, but it was got by very flukv 
cricket and the batting all round was quite of a passive kind. 
SpofFoith's bowling apparently paralysed the energies of some of the 
most dangerous batsmen in the eleven, and no one played him with 
determination. There was, though, one exception in the person of 
the young Surrey professional, Maurice Read, and his batting was 
in some respects the only redeeming feature of the first day's 
cricket. At the end of an innings the Englishmen were 38 runs 
to the good 5 and, had not rain interfered, in all probability this lead 
would have been of very great assistance to them at the finish. As 
it was the wet on the second morning made the Wicket very easy 
for the Australians, and in a corresponding degree difficult for the 
English bowlers. Utilising the opportunity, Massie hit with great 
vigour, and his score of 55 was decidedly the best display of batting 
witnessed during the match. Mr. Lucas ought to have caught him 
when he had got 38, but this was perhaps the only mistake made 
on either side during the two days. Massie's resolute play at a 
critical time was worthy of great commendation, and his innings, 
as events proved, contributed in some degree to the result of the 
match Murdoch's second score of 29 was a much better display 
than his first, and his careful baiting was of the greatest service. 
Bannerman contributed 13 ; but the last eight batsmen on the side 
made a sorry show, and their aggregate indeed only amounted to 
17 runss The failure of the English eleven in their second innings 
has been the theme of universal comment since the decision of the 
match. The task that was set them, to make 85 runs to win. 
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could not by any stretch of imagination be magnified into one of 
serious difficulty. Any doubts that may have existed at the outset 
were dispelled by the bold front shown by Mr. W. G. Grace. His 
play was the one promising feature in a most unsatisfactory ex- 
hibition of batting. A shower while the Englishmen were in on 
their second innings might have won them the match, but no such 
good fortune greeted them. As the wicket dried, it of course grew 
more difficult for the batsmen, but no possible excuse can be offisred 
that will altogether extenuate the utter collapse of the last few 
English batsmen, when a determined effi^rt by any one of them might 
really have turned the scale. It is difficult to believe that six such 
cricketers as Messrs. A. P. Lucas, C. T. Studd, and A. G. Steel, 
with Read, Barnes, and Peate, should amongst them have been 
unable to realise 17 runs. ^^'Tis true, 'tis pity; and pity 'tis, 'tis 
true." Spoffbrth and Boyle have perhaps never bowled better, the 
former in particular. The wicket helped them both, that wUl be 
admitted, especially SpoiForth, who ^sent the ball in at a greater pace 
than his general practice during this tour. The Australians had the 
advantage of the ground on the second day — they will readily own 
that themselves ; but no plausible excuse can in any way be oilered 
for such a complete breakdown of some of the most consistent 
scorers of the season. The Australians thoroughly deserved their 
victory, though it was only won by the bare majority of 7 runs ; 
but the success was due mainly to the unexpected failure of the 
opposition, of more than one batsman who had previously been very 
successful against their bowling. We have already given every 
credit to the Australians for their achievement Their out-cricket, 
as usual, was brilliant ; but by comparison it was, on the whole, no 
better than that shown by our players. Barring the one mistake of 
Mr. Lucas, to which reference has already been made, our fielding 
was as smart as theirs. With the one exception of SpoflForth, we 
may safely add, too, that their bowling was not better than ours. 
We hold, though, that Spofibrth is still the best bowler in England 
and Australia, and he was the chief factor in the attainment of the 
Australians' triumph. Boyle, too, deserves every praise for the 
accuracy of his bowling just at the critical time. It was his chief 
mission to keep the runs down while SpoflForth got the wickets, and 
how well he performed his part was shown by the inability of such 
batsmen as the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, Messrs. Lucas, Studd, Steel, 
and the three professionals, to get a run, when one or two good hits 
would have won the match. SpofForth was thoroughly on his mettle 
in this match, and he has certainly never exhibited more decisively 
the extraordinary precision, as well as judgment, of his bowling. 
In the two innings he was credited with fourteen wickets, at a cost 
of only 90 runs — an exceptionally fine analysis. An incident in 
connection with the match should not pass without notice. Jones 
walked out of his crease to pat the ground down while the ball was 
still in play, and Mr. Grace put his wicket down. The action gave 
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great umbrage to the Australians, but it was strictly in accordance 
with the lawS| and if the rules of the game are intended to be 
carried out at all no possible exception could be taken to such a 
procedure. 

The pressure caused by the unusually heavy programme of the 
Australians necessitated the protraction of the English season 
beyond the ordinary limits. As a general rule, the end of August 
witnesses the completion of county cricket. This year, though, 
there was no alternative but to defer a few features until September, 
and we have, in consequence, two county matches to record. In 
neither case was the experiment very successful ; and, indeed, past 
experience had proved that important matches after August were 
generally a mistake. Gloucestershire brought a very unbvourable 
season to a close with a victory over Surrey at Clifton. The Surrey 
eleven was not a very strong one, with Messrs. Lucas, Game, and 
S. Cattley all away, and their show was not by any means a brilliant 
one. The bowlers of the Gloucestershire eleven had not proved 
very effective during the season ; but Mr. W. G. Grace was 
evidently too much for the Surrey batsmen, and his seven wickets 
only cost 44 runs. Except for the two Reads, indeed, the Surrey 
battine was as poor a performance as has been seen this season. 
Mr. W.W. Read carried out his bat for an excellent score of 50, 
and the professional, his namesake, was responsible for 31, together 
81, out of a total of 113. The Gloucestershire batting was quite 
as uneven, and they would have fared badly had it not been for the 
two brothers Grace. W. G. (88 and 51) each time played excellent 
cricket, and E. M.'s second score of 49, not out, did much to decide 
the victory in favour of Gloucestershire. In their second innings 
Surrey showed a very great improvement, but their effort came too 
late to prevent a defeat by six wickets. Mr. W. W. Read's 56 was 
again the highest contribution on the side, but some very good 
cricket, in addition, was shown by M. Read (26), Mr. Shuter (22), 
and Mr. A. C. Cattley ; and the 45 of the last-named, who made his 
dibut for Surrey in this match, was the result of sound batting, with 
plenty of freedom. 

Notts sent down a weak eleven to Brighton to play its last match 
of the season. Fortunately, Sussex was itself not strong enough, 
with Messrs. Bettesworth, Blackman, Newham, and M. P. Lucas, to 
take advantage of the absence of three such formidable opponents 
as Barnes, Shrewsbury, and Morley, and the result was never in 
doubt. A very promising score of 42, not out, by a youne amateur 
who had not previously done much for the county, to wit, Mr. E. J. 
McCormick, of Hastings, was the best feature in the Sussex batting, 
otherwise only moderate. Oscroft, the Nottingham captain, hit 
with all his old vigour for 62, but by far the best inninjgs of the 
match was the 99 of Mr. C. W. Wright, of Cambridge l^iversity, 
for the same side. Going in first, he was last out ; and, with the 
exception of one very hard return to the bowler, there was nothing 
like a mistake in his batting. At one time there seemed some smafi 
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chance of a draw, but the second innings of Sussex proved a great 
disappointment, and Notts won easily by ten wickets. 

With the exception of their decisive defeat at the hands of an 
eleven of the North of Enghuid, at Manchester, the Australian team 
have sufiered no reverse during the month. They did two very 
notable performances against Shaw's Eleven at Leeds, and against 
I Zingari at Scarborough. More than one of the Australian bats- 
men have given practical proof of their predilection for English 
amateur bowling, even of the most successfiil order, and their taste 
was fully gratified in the match in question. At the end of the 
second day there was every reason to predict an easy victory for the 
English dieven. When play began on the third morning, the 
Australians wanted 96 runs to save an innings defeat, and hsui lost 
one of their most dangerous batsmen, Massie. Their first total was 
only 153, but the Zingari bowling got terribly punished on the 
third day, and, when it was thoroughly collared, the fielding showed . 
an equal deterioration. Bannerman went in first, at 5 o'clock on 
the second afternoon, and was not out, with 120 out of a total of 
423 for six wickets, when play ceased on the following night It is 
very rarely that a score of three figures is obtained without a life ; 
but he never gave a chance, and indeed it may be said that through- 
out his long innings he did not make a bad hit. Bonnor^s hittmg 
was the sensational feature of the match. He was only at the 
wickets an hour and three quarters, and durmg this time was able to 
score 122, not out. He was twice missed, but his hitting was some 
of the very best seen this year, and it is worthy of record that he 
made 20 runs from one over of Mr. A. P. Lucas. When the game 
ceased, the Australians were 297 on, with six wickets to fall, a 
sineidar reversal of the position of af&irs on the second night. 

Space will not permit us to do more than glance at their defeat by 
the North of England at Manchester. It is very satisfactory, in 
analysing this match, to be able to record the undoubted fact that 
the success of the English team was won without the slightest 
possible luck. So much has been written in exaggeration of some 
of the Australian victories that it is refreshing to have to register the 
triumph of an Englbh eleven, and that not the best the North of 
England could place in the field, by sheer merit. From first to last 
the cricket was of the most interesting kind. The wicket through- 
out played thoroughly well, but the Australians were beaten by the 
excellent bowling of Peate, and it was to him chiefly that the Nor- 
therners owed their decisive victory by ten wickets. In each innings 
he took five wickets, and the average cost of his bowling in the 
match was just 10^ runs for each batsman. 

The completion of the match at Harrogate against an Eleven of 
England brought the Australian programme to a close. They 
played thirty-eight matches in all, and of these only four were pro- 
ductive of defeats. On more than one occasion they were decidedly 
lucky in their drawn games, but, on the whole, their cricket has far 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations of their admirers, at least 
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on this side. It is obviously ridiculous to account them as superior 
to the best representative eleven of England on the poor argument 
of one defeat by 7 runs. On the other hand, their continuous 
successes against all our county elevens, their victories over more 
than one strong team, show that the pick of Australian cricket is 
very nearly, if not quite, on an equality with the full strength of 
England. They have had one advantage of importance in meeting 
some of our mixed elevens, to wit, in playing constantly together. 
Taking everything into consideration, though, we must admit that in 
some respects their cricket may fairly be considered to be superior to 
ours. English batting, on the whole, can still claim to hold its own, 
and in fielding, despite the encomiums passed on the team, a good 
English eleven virould not show to disadvantage. Our bowlers 
in many ways, though, might take a useful lesson from Spofforth 
and Boyle, and it is in this department that English cricket, we 
venture to assert, wants more strength. 
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Vale must ere long be said to the yachting season of 1882, one that may 
fairly claim to have been unosually suooeaBfal, and spoilt for lack of wind on 
fewer occasions than has ordinarily been the case. The heroine of the year is 
undoubtedly Annasona^ Mr. Hedderwick's forty having clipped the wings of 
what we may call the crack full-sized cutters such as Samosoa or Erycina on 
several occasions. ' Baily ' is not the place for rechauffees of ancient history, 
and we forbear to particularise the notable cutter matches of the season, or 
allude at length to the past. Suffice it to say that the immense area of 
canvass now, thanks to outside lead, carried by a vessel measuring no more 
than forty tons^ renders her a formidable rival to the big ships in any but 
the heaviest weather, and even then shallow waters often give her a chanoe 
of doing fiiirly well, thanks to heing able to cheat the tide. Amongst the 
twenties, Amethea has distinguished herself very frequently against the 
redoubtable Freda, though the balance of victory still attaches to the latter ; 
and Lenore, their most formidable opponent, has not been raced often 
enough to approach their winning figures. As for schooners, it is again a 
case of Miranda first, and the rest nowhere, for Fiona, in spite of alterations 
and improvements, seems as unequal as ever to the task of interfering with 
Miranda's supremacy; and the new schooner Lenore, though expected to be 
going to do great things, rather disappointed the expecters, but next season 
may, it is reasonably hoped, show to more advantage. If Miranda appro- 
priate the honours and rewards of the schooner class, much the same must 
be written of the yawl division, in which Loma and Mimi (ex-Vol-au-Vent) 
were the only vessels of note racing at all actively this season, and of the 
pair Loma stands prominently ahead, being, as she is, one of the finest 
vessels of her class ever launched. It would therefore be all the more satis- 
factory to see her trying conclusions with some famous vessels of the rig, 
such as JuUanar, Latona, or Florinda, and perhaps next season may witness 
an improvement in the entries for yawl races, which during 1882 have been 
decidedly of a tame character. 
The action of the Amateur Bowing Association, as to the Hillsdale crew, 
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has received indirectly considerable jostification from the conduct of the 
Americans in the race, which took place on Friday the 15th tdtimo, with the 
Thames Club crew, from Putney to Mortlake. After going about a quarter of 
a mile, they commenced boring the Londoners, who gave way until fisu: out 
of their best course, and at last a foul occurred, for which the Yankees were 
certainly to blame. All this may or may not have been intentional on their 
part — ^possibly they have not learned the art of steering a boat straight, 
which is, after all, a matter of no little difficulty ; so much so, indeed, that 
but few have mastered it completely, and to name Gulston, Hastie, and 
F. L. Playford, pretty well exhausts the list amongst English amateurs. 
Anyhow, we must give the Americans the benefit of the doubt, and presume 
that the foul, which was a very bad and ux\justifiable one, arose from lack of 
skill, and not malice prq^te. What followed, however, cannot be similarly 
explained. On getting clear the Hillsdales drew ahead, and continued to 
cross and recross in front of the Thames men, with the view doubtless of 
washing them. Conduct of this sort is quite indefensible according to Engtish 
notions of fair^play, sportsmanlike feeling, and all that sort of thing, and, as 
we have already stated, goes far to confirm the A.R.A., and those who side 
with them on the question, in their views as to the policy of making any match 
of the kind. Indeed, it was curious to find many who had taken what we may 
call the opposition side, loudest in their condenmation of the conduct 
of the Michigan men, and the ignoramus contingent, who a month ago orated 
at Anderton's Hotel, will now probably see cause to doubt the wisdom of 
the resolutions so unanimously carried at that meeting of mediocrities. As 
for the race itself, Hillsdale led Thames to Chiswick Church, where the latter, 
who had been drawing up, were barely a length astern, when the Americans 
stopped, and the bowman held up his sliding-seat^ with the view, it may be 
presumed, of showing that something was wrong with it. The general idea 
of the spectators seemed to be that the Hillsdales had stopped because they 
were settled, as their rowing had been getting very ragged and uneven, and 
that the sliding-seat episode afforded a convenient rest, and they shouted 
" Bow on," which the Hillsdales did, following Thames home some ^Ye or 
six lengths astern. The time was 20 minutes 40 seconds^ a very good per* 
formance. As the Hillsdale men made but the slightest use of their slides, 
moving only a few inches, bow*s loss could not have affected him much. At 
a dinner given in the evening after the race, everything was quite too utterly 
cotUeur de rose^ Thames and Hillsdales alike being reported to have described 
each other, as men and sportsmen, in terms of the extremest euloginm, while 
the idea of the foul being anything like intentional was scouted as beyond 
the limits of possibility. Post-prandial oratory is, however, proverbially 
extravagant, and on this occasion, above most others, deddedly merited the 
character habitually assigned to it. 

As an amusing satire upon American amateurism, comes the report of a 
regatta held at Saratoga, U.S.A., wherein G. W. Lee, who was beaten by 
Edwardes-Moss for the Diamonds in 1879, has won the scullers' prize of a 
thousand dollars, beating Courtney, Wallace Ross, Biley, Hosmer, and others. 
Of course no one disputes Lee now being a professional, but his recent 
success just serves to remind us again of the sort of transition state in which 
the majority of Tyansatlantic oarsmen exist, commencing by asserting their 
right to the amateur status, and blossoming into fuU-blown professionals as 
soon as they feel disposed. Lee's triumph over Courtney proved to be, by- 
the-way, but short-lived, as a match was at once made for them to row a 
week later, when Courtney won l^a length and a half. Apropos of Saratoga, 
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the betioTB on the regatta do not hesitate to pablidy aoooae Boas and 
Courtney of selling the race^ and Biley of deliberately foi^ng Hoamer. All 
yery pretty work indeed. 

A £ftmiliar riverside figare will be missed at Hammersmith and Patney, 
owing to the death of Mr. T. B. Bone, Amateur Champion of the Thames in 
1850 and the following year. His first essay was made in 1849, the first year 
of the then new course. Putney to Kew, in lieu of the original one, West- 
minster to Putney. On that occasion, after a ding-dong race, Mr. Frank 
Playford succeeded in defeating him ; but, for the two following years, no 
one was forthcoming to dispute Mr. Bone's claim to supremacy as an amateur 
sculler. Mr. Bone was an agreeable, cheerfdl companion, and his fiuniliarily 
with the principal figures of more than a generation of oarsmen rendered him 
a welcome guest in all rowing society. Quite reoently he assisted at the 
annual meeting of holders of the Wingfield Sculls, when the question of 
postponing this yearns race from July to August was decided on. 



« OUR VAN." 
The lNVOiCE.-*In Town and Country. 

" Whbre have you been?" said we to a friend whom we encountered at the 
United Growlers one night in the first week of September; a perfectly 
correct person, please remember ; one who in the course of his varied life had 
never done the wrong thing, or spoken to the wrong man ; who had never 
committed himself in the slightest degree, and upon whose then presence 
in the Eneadine, or at Homburg, or at Weisbaclen, or as a guest at Sir 
Gorgious Midas's riverside cottage, somewhere between Maidenhead Bridge 
and Marlow, you might have laid 6 to 4; a man whom to meet in the 
coflee-room of the U.G. at any time was always a privilege — doubly so when 
Pall Mall was a supposed desert. Recovering ourselves from the shock of 
seeing him in sudh a spot at such a time, we put the question recorded above* 
"Where have I been?" was his cheery reply; "why, in the best of all 
possible places — ^in London, to be sure." And he had, there was no doubt 
of it On examining him more dosely, we perceived that he sdll retained 
the pallor of the season, and hb costume was that of the Row in the leafy 
month, and not the suit of dittos which August brings in its train. Plucks 
man ! We envied him. Oar experience of a brief holiday had been varied, 
and, if the truth were told, not altogether pleasing. We had been rained 
upon, blown upon, and a little (yay little) shone upon. True we had 
brought back bronzed cheeks and a rather tousled appearance, a disinclination 
for gloves, and a decided tendency to lounge in Piccadillv in a billycock and 
travel-worn garments (N.B., this is the correct costume for September). We 
fancied we were the better for the change, of course, and spoke much of the 
" bracine " air of Slopeintong-on-the-Mud, or wherever we had been, but still 
we could not deny that our friend, despite the pallor of the season before 
alluded to, had the pull of us. He had evidently not been knocked about in 
Scotch hotels, nor had partaken of his meals on Scotch steamboats. He had 
not been an undistinguished atom in a Swiss mob, or suffered from the 
waters and table-d*hdtes of German spas. He had probablv fed on the 
excellent euuine of the United Growlers, or some simitar institution, daily ; 
had taken his walks abroad unmolested bv crowds; had had the Great 
Metropolis all to himself, as it were, from tne obliging Hansom cabman to 
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the lady reading a book in the solitude of the Row. For this is a great 
feature of the dull season ; the lady-like young woman — only perhaps some- 
times she is not very young — who is found on fine afternoons in the Row 
reading. She generally proves to be a Countess in disguise, who bored with 
the dullness of her Lord's shooting quarters, has fled back to London. She 
is not the least proud, and has been known to accept invitations to dinner and 
other things ; but thb is a (digression. We were merely referring to some of the 
pleasing features of the dull season. Then our friend had occasionally, we found, 
dropped down, or rather up the river for a day or two, and had enjoyed that 
most charming riverside life which the favoured ones of the earth who com- 
mand cottages, steam launches, gondolas, punts and boat-houses, somewhere 
about Cookham Lock or Marlow, have at their disposal and that of their 
friends. A life on the ocean wave may be all very well, but, pardon the 
bathos, a life in a punt amidst exquisite scenery, an accompanying sunshade, 
and something cooling to drink, has always appeared to the Van-Driver — a 
man of simple tastes — ^to be perfection. And all this and many other things, 
not written in this book, had our United Growler enjoyed, while his friends 
and acquaintance were being buffeted about the world somewhere or other, 
and given over unto landlords and landladies for a prey. 

And in sober seriousness we believe men (we are not quite sure about 
women) would enjoy themselves in town in the dull season more than they 
have any idea of if they would try. Whether they would enjoy themselves 
if they were obliged to go to Sandown Park, to assist at some melancholy 
racing there in the beginning of September, we are not quite sure. But then 
we do not include Sandown Park in September, fond as we are of the place 
at other times, among the agremeni of town, and much wish Sir Wilford £rett 
and Mr. Hwfa Williams would not include it either. In the first place, we 
get so bored with bad racing after Goodwood, Brighton and Lewes, that the 
very mention of a meeting is wearisome. We want rest, a cessation in 
the everlasting game of " two to one bar one," and take it unkind of the 
Sandown Park authorities that they should add to our troubles. For 
what did we go there to see ? Plating ; the same old game ; the everlasting 
plater that will never die out of the land — certainly not out of the Sandown 
land — ^and a few melancholy members with melancholy-looking friends* 
What a contrast it was to the previous gathering there just before Goodwood, 
when all that was noble and all that was fair came trooping to the trysting ! 
What a gay scene it was then ! what pretty faces there were on the lawn ! 
what noble swells on the Jockey Club Stand ! Now beauty had fled the 
lawn, and the swells might have been easily counted. In the place of beauty 
there came some wonderfiil-looking women, more resembling the " personally 
conducted " tourists than anything we are acquainted with, and they seemed 
as strange to the place as the place was to them. The sport we have 
indicated ; and though of course there was the usual Tattersall ring, and the 
outside public, yet we think the executive must have seen it was a failure. 
The reason for the meeting was of the slightest, and we do hope that next 
year it will be expunged from the programme. We are all so fond of 
Sandown, and it has proved such a success, that surely the piece ought not to 
be played to such empty benches as were witnessed at the September 
meeting. 

But there b a good time coming. A time when we set our faces north- 
ward, when there is a great gathering on King*s Cross platform, and a greater 
still at York Station^ both bound to one goal — ^the Leger. There is some- 
thing about Doncaster that Epsom cannot show us ; there is that on the 
Town Moor, with its grand sweep of course, that stirs us more than the 
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Surrey Downs. We were told this year that the Leger was ^' over," and 
yet who would stop away if they were free to go ? We had it dinned into 
us that Geheimniss must win — and, indeed, we believed it ourselves — ^but 
yet we must see the Leger. And as the time drew on, and the *' certainty " 
oecame more assured, instead of our interest failbg, it got keener, and when 
we were at our station on the stand, and the field were at the post, there was 
a throb in our pulses^ and a flutter at our heart-strings, quite out of character 
with '' certainties," and we have a half-consciousness that the Leger is not 
yet ^' over." We believe it is ever thus. Let our judgment and our book 
tell us ever so confidently that such and such a horse will win the great race 
of the hour, yet before the flag falls our faith gets shaken, the certainty 
becomes doubt, and the chaos of *' anything might win ** takes possession of 
our minds. Perhaps the feeling may be more correctly described as ^' funk." 
Like the wretched murderer who has maintained a mock courage up to 
within a few hours of his doom, but gives way before the sight of the gallows 
and the hangman, so does our courage fade away when the starter takes his 
flag in hand, and our fate b a question of seconcls. 

But we have not got to that trying moment yet We are still in the 
^' certainty " vein as we journey towards Doncaster ; it b strong within us 
after a walk on the Town Moor and scraps of talk with conscript fathers, who 
have seen more Legers than they can remember, and who also, we find, believe 
the approaching one to be as much ^^over" as the Flying Dutchman's. 
Stronger yet with us when we hear that Geheimniss and Shotover have 
arrived and been pronounced by all Doncaster as looking magnificent, and 
trained to the hour. As Doncaster has only seen them walking in their 
clothing from the railway station to their stables, thb says much for Don- 
caster's judgment, also for its faith. The fact that at that time neither of the 
two favourites had jockeys engaged to ride them did not have the slightest 
influence on their market status, and spoke volumes in favour of the '' cer- 
tainty ; " it was of course a singular circumstance, and helped to give excite- 
ment to a rather dull state of things on the Monday afternoon. But fisw 
people had arrived ; lodgings to let stared one in the face ; the lounge in the 
big paddock, and the inspection of the various lots of yearlings — ^generally 
one of the features of the Meeting — was a failure ; and if we had not had 
to talk about who would ride which, there would have been nothing doing. 
One painful fact was brought home to us by the jockey difliculty, and 
that was, that take away three or four men, whose names will occur to 
most of our readers, ana what have we to select the riders of a Derby 
or Leger winner from ? Who are the coming-on jockeys i — the second Ford- 
hams, Archers, Cannons, Osbomes and Goaters? We are encountered by 
a lot of, no doubt, well-intentioned mediocrities and boys, and from them 
John Porter had to select the riders of Geheimniss and Shotover. And then 
again an awkward question arose — ^the betting jockey question. There were 
jockeys capable of riding the two mares, doubtless, and we all suggested or 
mentioned various names, and over more than one heads were shaken. *' He 
owes money all over the ring," was said once or twice about thb and that 
middle and light weight, and were they fit persons to ride a Leger favourite ? 
How true the statement was we cannot say, but the mere fact of its being 
mentioned showed a very rotten state of aflPairs. Every jockey bets now, 
and how it is to be prevented in these days we can't telK we thmk it would 
beat Lord George if he was to revbit the world again. He had an effectual 
method of stamping out the evil in his day ; but this b a levelling age, and 
Jack b now as good as — ^perhaps better than — ^hb master. Jack b inde- 
pendent. The paltry fees of thirty or forty years ago are what now the 
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crack jockey gives his valet If the jockey of undoubted skill — the man 
A I in his calling — ^is not a rich man, be sure it is hb own fault. How are 
we to prevent him betting ? His character is our only safeguard, and we are 
glad to think that there are professional riders saut peur et sans reproche. But 
can we say thb of the whole body \ The difficulty of finding anyone to 
take Cannon's and Archer's places on Geheimniss and Shotover in the 
Leger b the answer. Lack of skill there was, no doubt, and that alone in 
such a country as thb b a mbfortune, but there was a dread of something 
wanting even more important than skill, which tied John Porter's hands and 
made hb task a difficult one. We have spoken plainly on this subject, for it 
b idle and useless to mince matters. Let those whom it most concerns take 
heed to our words. 

Well, as we have said, the jockey difficulty gave at least a fillip to the 
abnormal quietude of Doncaster on the Monday afternoon. "'Tis an ill 
wind, &c., and if it had not been for that we should have had little to talk 
about As the Leger was "over " we could not go on " poll-parroting," as 
the excellent Mr. Riderhood remarked. The repetition of the fact that 
Geheimniss would win became monotonous after a time, and excited feelings 
akin to those that induced the Yankee audience to fling chairs at their 
lecturer. Nothing b so provoking as being told what one knows. Matters 
looked brighter on the Tuesday, when the whistle and scream of the loco- 
motive began at an early hour, and we may add never ]eft off till late on 
Friday night. The railway traffic was as usual immense, but Mr. Cockshott 
was there to direct it, and the trains brought the one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand people, more or less, to Doncaster on the Leger day, and took 
them away again with safetv and despatch. When one thinks that over one 
thousand trains, special and ordinary, came into the town on the four days, 
we are more convinced than ever that the courteous traffic manager of the 
G.N.R. should be made a railway C.B. or something of the sort, and we 
commend thb suggestion to the Right Honourable "Joe," who will no doubt 
see it done. * Whether there were so many of the upper twenty ("^^ " ^^ 
been long exceeded) there as usual we could not quite make out. We seemed 
to miss many well-known faces in the paddock, but Doncaster enclosure b 
such a big place that we may weU have overlooked people who were there. 
There was beauty gakre on the Noblemen's and Subscription Stands, the 
beauties of society and the beauties unknown to the photographers — ^blessed 
beauties if they only knew. The Noblemen's Stand, by-the-way, had been 
done up and ornamented. There were extra rooms for luncheon, &&, and 
more protection from the weather — ^the latter needless on thb occasion, as the 
weather was most kind. We have not for some years enjoyed four more 
agreeable days in that way than we had on this occasion, flow much more 
agreeable they would have been supposing Geheimniss — ^but we are antici- 
pating. 

Tuesday's sport was good, too good for most of us, who refused to back 
Baliol after hb Ebor running, and pinned our faith on the superior class of 
Retreat in the Great Yorkshire Handicap. Baliol ran away with the race, 
and we cannot help thinking, with due deference to such men as Osborne 
and Wood, the respective riders of Reveller and Retreat, that they held 
Baliol much too cheaply. How else b the long lead that they allowed Lord 
Lasoelles' horse to taice and keep to be accounted for \ By the time half the 
distance had been run the latter was full two hundred and fifty or perhaps 
three hundred yards in front of the two top weights, and how they hoped to 
reach him we cannot say. Obbome no doubt thought of Victor Emanuel, 
and that Reveller would do what Mr. Bragg's horse had done. But, if we 
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remember rightly, in the Ebor the distance between them was not at any 
period of the race what it was now. At the Red House turn Rereller and 
Retreat began to improve their positions, and at the bend for home the first- 
named was called on for a strenuous effort, '^but oh, Johnny," might 
Reyeller have exclaimed, " why didn't you say so before?** Then it was 
too late. Baliol was at that pomt full a dozen lengths in front, and by that 
distance he won. It was a case, so we at least read it, of orer-confidence, 
a fault that has lost many a race, and will doubtless lose many more. When 
Retreat's backers saw what he did on Friday in the Cup, they were riled, as 
Mr. Toole observes. This race and the Champagne were the two great 
features of the first day. Both were disappointments — ^we are not speaking 
from the money point of view — ^because if Smith and Jones lost. Brown and 
Robinson won, but because there is great doubt, almost amounting to certainty, 
that they were not true-run races. We have given our reasons for thinking 
that the Great Yorkshire Handicap might have otherwise resulted, and 
though we have no such excuse to make for the favourites in the Champagne, 
we still have a strong belief that the winner, Hauteur, was not the best of 
the party. For that belief it b grounded on previous runnings and the fitct 
that Fordham rode Hauteur. When to this may be added that Galliard 
did not look even then trained, and that Chislehurst had been amiss, we 
think we have made out some case. The stable and its supporters did not 
think Macheath could be beaten, and though we have heard that phrase, and 
from that stable too often to trust it implicitly, yet in thb case it carried 
a certain weight, for we knew Macheath was a good horse, and, moreover, he 
was fit to run for his life, which some of the others were not. So Macheath 
was a good thing, the good thing, next to Geheimniss, of the whole week. 
There was great gambling on it, Macheath and Galliard dividing the money, 
though the former carried the heaviest metal. The race was run at a good 
pace; Galliard (our Derby horse par excellence) was the first beaten. The 
rrince, on whom Blanton greatly depended, stopped to nothing, and while 
we were all thinking that Macheath was going to win easily, came Fordham 
with a rattle on Hauteur, and where he came from we could not say, and 
won by a neck. That '* the riding did it " we shall believe until we see 
Hauteur beat them again. Macheath, whatever may be his fate next year, 
is, as we have just said, a good horse, one that can both gallop and stay, and 
his defeat was a fiuky one. It was a desperate upset thoc(gh, not only to 
backers, but it made the two-year-old form such a confusion. We began to 
think what was the best two-year-old, that is, supposing the Champagne 
form to be correct, and finally agreed that Tom Cannon seemed to hold the 
key of the situation with Sigmophone, who of course is better than Mahranee, 
the conqueror of Hauteur at Winchester. But these are idle speculations. 
It may be that we have yet to see the winner of the Derby. 

We slept well on Tuesday night (the fact that b almost invariably recorded 
of the gentleman who has to be hung, say, on Wednesday morning), and yet 
we were not on ** the certainty." A dulike to short prices has been the 
Van Driver's bane. But for that he would by thb time have been 
a large holder in Egyptians, Turks, Zoedone, or some of those profitable 
investments that have so benefited mankind. For b it not a matter of racing 
faith that laying odds and short prices are the best things out ? The Van 
Driver has, unfortunately for himself, been a weak brother unable to realbe 
thb fact, and on principle objected to taking, much more to laying, 1 1 to 8 
about or on Geheimniss. His modest investment was on — but no matter* 
As he — it was bound to be a he — was not in the first six he has nothing to 
do with thb history. It was curious how as the hour drew on there was a 
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rather general feeling that after all there might be a turn up. Go where you 
would, in paddock or on stand, you heanl the words on everv side, '' It 
would not surprise me in the least/' &c., &c., but then no one could give the 
surprise a name. It might be Fenelon or Laureate, or Sweetbread or 
Marden, the latter a great tip for a place ; but one thing was certain^ it could 
not be Dutch Oven. Afier the race we heard of two or three of those 
wonderful men who always have two sovereigns on the winner of every race 
that was ever run, we mean when the winner is at 40 or 50 to i ; but we 
did not see them in the flesh, and have grave doubts about the two sovereigns. 
No favourite could be more firm than Geheimnbs up to the last ; no fault 
could be found with her in the paddock. She certainly was the pink of 
training, and looked as we had never seen her look before. What was to 
beat her ? and yet, '' it would not surprise me," Sec, &c. 

All the stock-taking in the world — and there was a lot of it on the Leger 
day — could not, however, alter the hsA that men who are supposed to ^ know 
something " were quite ready to lay odds on Geheimniss. Quicklime and 
Battlefield, Fenelon and Sachem, Sweetbread and Laureate, were all more 
or less admired, and though the chorus of ^ it would not surprise me in the 
least," &C., went on increasing in volume, it had not the slightest effect on 
the market position of the favourite. We suspect the chorus was only 
<* hedging," making ready to spring upon us with an '' I told you so," after 
Fenelon, Sachem, or Marden had won. To be sure they had the miserable 
gratification of being in a certain sense right in their evil anticipations ; but, 
we are thankful to say, that the boldest of them never ventured to boast that 
he had all along maintained Dutch Oven would win. They are an audacious 
race, the prophets of evil ; but their audacity failed them here. In feet, so 
hopeless looked Dutch Oven's chance, that up to the morning of the race it 
was believed by many people that Lord Falmouth would give Archer up ; 
but liberally as that good sportsman has so often behaved when Archer was 
concerned, he was not bound to fling away such chances as he had. Besides, 
though Lord Falmouth is not a betting man, he knew that his mare carried 
a good deal of money, and that his trainer had backed her to win him a 
good sum ; so at least it was right that such a worthy and trusted servant 
should have a run for his money. The mare passed almost unnoticed in the 
paddock. She looked very well, but so she did on Knavesmire ; and, after 
one glance, we turned to Fenelon, or Laureate, or Sweetbread, and tried to 
believg that in one of them lay the surprise. Fenelon is a good-looking 
horse, but Laureate and Sweetbread looked smill for Leger horses, albeit 
the latter run very well. John Porter did not bring his two mares into the 
paddock until the last moment, and we had no opportunity of closely looking 
at them ; but in the canter and parade the splendid condition of Geheimniss 
excited universal admiration. Her stable companion did not look quite the 
same mare she did on the Derby day, and had evidently not done well ; she 
had a wearied look about her, as if she had been suffering. It was impossible 
not to see that Dutch Oven in her canter was the most beautiful mare of the 
lot, but that did not mend her chance, and 40 to i might have been had, 
perhaps more, if any one had cared to take it. There was a mysterious tip 
about Marden, who was really said to be good business for a place; but 
Fenelon and Laureate were considered certainties. 

There was immense excitement at last, quite incompatible with what we 
had been all telling each other about Geheimniss. An undefined feeling, 
as we have before said, that we were going to be surprised, but what by no 
one could say, was uppermost in most minds, and it was with feverish im- 
patience we waited for the start The parade had sorely taxed us, but as it 
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pleases the tykes, and the Leger would not be considered the Leger without 
It. we are obliged to submit. At last they are at the post, and Mr, McGeorge 
does not keep us or them long. Romeo misbehaved himself, and delayed the 
start a little ; but at length the flag dropped to the usual shout, and Dutch 
Oven, quickest on her legs, rushed to the front, but was immediately pulled 
back, and Actress allow^ to do her cutting-out commission for Fenelon. 
We may say here (as we have heard it hinted to the contrary), that Geheim- 
niss was in a good position throughout the race, that her jockey rode her 
strictly to orders, and that no possible fault could be found with the manner in 
which she was ridden. We were particularly struck by the way Loates took 
her into third or fourth place as thev went up the hill, and also oy the way he 
improved his position at the Red House. At the distance it looked as it she 
was going to walk in, when suddenly Archer brought Dutch Oven from 
goodness knows where, and the result we know. We could, of course, 
scarcely believe our eyes ; for Dutch Oven was undoubtedly full of running, 
and no less certain was it that Geheimniss was stopping at every stride. 
The Leger was over, but not as had been anticipated. '^ The surprise " had 
come, but it was one we never dreamed o£ None of us could say one to 
another, " I told you so," except, indeed, those who had gone for the '^ sur- 
prise ;" but they were too dejected to rejoin. There was cheering of course^ 
out it was not the usual Leger cheering that greets the winner. We were, 
perhaps, too much astonished to cheer. Even the winners, the men who 
had backed Dutch Oven after the Derby or during the July week, who had 
vainly tried to hedge their money, and who would have sold their bets for 
a song, even they could not raise a shout And as we were astonished 
then, so we are now. How was the Leger winner beaten by such a 
horse as Comte Alfred at Goodwood, and by Prapermint (who could not 
hold hb own in the Doncaster Cup) at York, tor she literally won the 
Leger in a canter i We are aware that a horse is never in what we may 
call such an uncertain condition as when he or she is a three-year-old. They 
come on and go off at that time in a wonderful way, and perhaps fillies are 
more '* kittle cattle " than colts. Dutch Oven always promised to be a stayer 
in her two-year-old days, and until her serious illness m the winter — and the 
various reports to which that illness gave rise — she was looked upon as likely 
to carry off the chief classic races of the year. In the spring her experienced 
trainer had little hope of her; in the summer she did so well that hope 
revived, only to be crushed at Goodwood and York. Now, when least 
expected, she came to her two-year-old form, and something beyond it It 
is very puzzling — almost heartrending, With all our knowledge — and we 
know a great deal — with the astuteness of the astutest, the clear judgment 
and cool heads of the most experienced, we are yet worsted at the game. 
We are lords of the creation, of course, but yet some units in that creation 
seem to be our masters. 

But we must let the dead Leger of '82 bury its dead. It will never do to 
go on talking and writing about Dutch Oven, with so many other things to 
claim our attention. Of course there is the Cesarewitch, though there does 
not seem to be much steam to be got up about that great handicap* There 
b an impression that it wiU not be a great handicap, in the sense that a poor 
field will assemble at the post for it, and, as we write, there certainly is but 
little talk or excitement about it. Of course we all ask each other when we 
meet, what will win, for that b a duty expected of us at this season, but our 
replies are vague, and no one proclaims any sure and certain belief in this or 
that horse. To our imperfect comprehension it appears that Lord Bradford 
will win, and if hb Lordship would kindly drop a line, under cover to Mr. 
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Baily, saying which of his two he fancies most, we should esteem it a favour. 
But we really are allowing Doncaster to slide while indulging in idle specula- 
tions on the Cesarewitch. Sufficient unto the day, 8cc — let us return to our 
Doncaster muttons, which were rather poor muttons on the Thursday; but 
Friday gave us some good racing, and renewed some of our Wednesday 
sensations. In the first place, the result of the Doncaster Stakes was most 
disastrous, for Quicklime was beaten, not only by Amalfi, but also by Zeus, 
while Archer's persuasive powers could not make Gerald gallop a yard. The 
excuse made, for Quicklime was that he had nothing to make running for 
him ; for Gerald there was no excuse at all, except that he is a bad horse. 
Odds of 2 to I were laid on Quicklime, and the money was put down fear- 
lessly. Blow the second was the defeat of Dunmore in the Westmorland 
Stakes, for here was another plunge, as he had run so well with Poste 
Restante and Knight of Burghley in the Fitzwilliam — well' enough to justify 
taking 7 to 4 until we were tired. But Dunmore never showed, and Dream- 
land b^t Griselda easily. There was worse to come, however, in the Don- 
caster Cup, for which there were six runners, and three horses backed, 
Fortissimo, Peppermint, and Friday. We have a page or two back spoken 
of what we considered the mistake made by the jockeys who rode Retreat 
and Reveller in the Great Yorkshire Handicap, in allowing Baliol such a 
long lead in that race. Apparently the talent thought no mistake had been 
made, and the running was true, for 8 to i was freely offered against Lord 
Bradford's horse. Peppermint, the conqueror of Dutch Oven, seemed to 
have a great chance, but he added to the confusion of public form by dropping 
away soon after they came into the straight, and Retreat gradually creeping 
up overhauled Our John and Fortissimo, and won easily. Friday ran badly, 
but Our John again distinguished himself— only however, we fear, to gain 
flattering notice from the handicapper in the future. Of course there were 
plenty of criticisms on the riding of Wood in this race and in the Handicap, 
and some of them were severe, if not ill-natured. As we have already 
expressed our opinion, we have nothing more to say on the subject. The 
Cup race was a sort of last straw, and comparatively few stayed to see Shot- 
over win the Park Hill, which she did in a canter, Litde Sister, for whom 
great improvement was credited, cutting up very badly. And so ended 
Doncaster, with its not-easily-to-be-forgotten Leger. Three mares, the three 
placed, and the winner the outsider almost of the field I No case of history 
repeating itself here ; Dutch Oven made a history for herself ; one that will 
long live and be talked about in years to come, when, we trust, sons and 
daughters of the good mare will tr^ in their dam's footsteps on the Town 
Moor. 

What could cause such a crowd of young fellows as mustered at St, 
Pancras on the morning of the 21st, taking tickets for Rainham Station? 
They mostly wore pot hats, cover coats, and the tightest of trousers, and in 
their hands were small ash saplings. It was the special train to convey them 
to the Belhus Stud Sale, and upon the cushion of every seat was a pamphlet 
describing the excellencies of the horses to be submitted for competition, 
many of whom were said to be *^ used to bicycles and traction engines." 
Belhus Park is a nice three miles' walk from Rainham Station, yet few of the 
excursionbts would consent to tramp it ; the flymen, consequently, drove a 
rattling trade. At a guinea for a rlansom cab, or at half-a-crown a head 
for a dozen passengers in a waggonette, they had plenty of customers, and 
the red-brick Elizabethan house, and well-timbered park, of Sir Thomas 
Lennard were quickly reached. Each horse, before being put up for sale, 
had to be jumped over certain artificial fences, notably a gate, a bank, and a 
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brooky about five feet wide. It was the ciicus bu^ess, which brings so 
many shillings into the exchequer of the horse shows, over again ; and here, 
with the exhibition gratis and a champagne luncheon thrown in, it b littie 
to be wondered at that there was a large attendance of sowers of gape seed. 
When Jack GoUer, the rough-rider, jumped one horse upon the bank, and 
stopped him there whilst he drank a glass of ale, the applause was uproarious. 
Gamester, a fine weight-carrying chesnut, that we had noticed at the Islington 
Show, was sold to Mr. Phipps for 300 guineas, the highest price of the 
afternoon. Early Bird, a clever, sturdy specimen from Devonshire, although 
only an inch over fifteen hands, was not too dear at 220 guineas. But the 
pick of the basket, in our estimation, was Red Cloud, from The Vale of 
White Horse, a hunter all over, whose hard flat legs were as fine as the day 
he was foaled. Mr. Tom King, the ex-champion of the Prize Ring, became 
his purchaser at 280 guineas, although Red Cloud b not nearly up to the 
weight of his new master. The remainder of the forty lots we considered 
to be well sold at an average of 155 guineas. 

'On the Grampian Hills,' by Mr. Frederick Feild Whitehunst, well 
known as " The Veteran," and author of ' Tally-ho,' ' Harkaway,' &&, is a 
pleasant, chatty book, treating of grouse and ptarmigan shooting, deer- 
stalking and salmon fishing, supplemented with some good-natured chapters 
on hunting, and those who hunt in the shires and elsewhere. Mr. White- 
hurst never says an ill-natured thing of anybody, and evidently knows how 
to be happy himself and make the best of everything, and tries to teach 
others how to do so also. 

Death has been rather busy among the ranks of our good sportsmen 
during the past month. Some have been gathered, like the shock of com, 
in fvu season, and amongst them we must notice Peter Rolt, whose well- 
known 'figure West End haunts will know no more. Hb death marks an 
era. He united the past generation with the present How long ago was 
he hunting in Northamptonshire in the first flight ? When did Newmarket 
Heath first see hb tall and dbtinguished figure i He had good horses, and 
rode them well. Keenly fond of racing, he brought fine judgment to bear 
on hb favourite sport, and there were few men in hb time more successful at 
the hazardous game than Peter Rolt. A man, too, of society and the worid ; 
a perfect gentleman, one, as the old dramatbt described, *' who could dance 
well, fence well, and had an agreeable voice for a chamber." Courteous and 
courtly, fond of the fair and a favourite with them, hb tall, upright figure 
will be mbsed in many a gay coterie and many a pleasant haunt where wit 
and beauty mingle. 

And Captain Hartopp, the well-known *' Chicken " of countless friends^ 
has been taken before his time. A chill caught, and at first disregarded, 
soon assumed a fatal aspect, and in the prime of life our gallant friend suc- 
cumbed. We have so lately in thb magazine — where an admirable likeness 
of him, taken not long after he joined the loth Hussars, will be found — 
spoken of hb life and fcareer, that we need not here go over that ground 
again. The news of hb untimely death gave a shock, not only to most 
military men, but to the larger circle of civilbn friends with whom he was 
so popular. He had only lately given up his hounds in Ireland, and very 
dimcult will it be, in manv ways, to dbcover a successor to him. He was, 
our readers need not be told, the keenest of the keen, and had qualities that 
peculbrly endeared him to such warm-hearted people as the Irish. Even in 
the troublous times that factious agitators have brought on that unhappy 
country, Captain Hartopp was not molested in Kilkenny, and the most 
bloodthirsty Fenian never thought of injuring him. Poor ** Chicken." 
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Memories of past days and nights come back to us when we think of his 
thus being suddenly taken away. Days when the old Arlington Club, of 
which his great friend, Captam Macqueen, was the proprietor (and no one, 
by-the-way, will lament his death more than that gentleman), was in existence. 
Nodes cetnaque deum ; not that they were quite that either ; but often there 
was revelry by night in the old house in Arlington Street, and the chimes 
were heard at midnight and a little beyond. Captain Hartopp was of a most 
mercurial temperament. He was always up and doing. To be inactive was 
not part of his nature, and in the hours called ^^ small " that dblike of inaction 
particularly showed itself, sometimes, it must be owned, to the discomfiture 
of his friends, but still to the amusement of the majority. There are tra- 
ditions of him at The Raleigh, where he is once said to have put a waiter into 
a refrigerator, and, on being remonstrated with, expressed regret if he had 
done anything contrary to the rules of the dub! Indeed, the stories of 
which the '* Chicken " was the hero are many and various. The last time 
we saw him, poor fellow ! was in bed in his rooms in Jermyn Street, and we 
were much amused by the account he gave us of some of the previous night's 
experiences. He had been at a fire^— an irresistible attraction — and had had 
'* a difficulty " with a member of the constabulary, in which the latter had 
not fared well, necessitating the assistance of his brother constables, which in 
turn necessitated the flight of " the Chicken." What happened to him in his 
flight, how he came to grief through a fall, but how he happily found himself 
in Jermyn Street at last, was all told with much humour, and the twinkle 
of the eye when he said what he had done to the " Bobby " we well remem- 
ber, ^e was the soul of chivalrous honour, and we do not believe he had 
an enemy in the world. 

As we were looking at Sbotover at Doncaster the other day she did not 
appear to us the same mare we looked at in the paddock at Epsom on the 
Ijerby day ; but in the wmdow of a printseller's in the town we did see her, 
not in the flesh, but in an autotype, from a painting by Mr. M. H. Hopkins, 
to whom the Duke of Westminster gave the commission. It is indeed a 
life-like likeness, and the autotype, which has been published by Messrs. 
Baily, of Nicholas Lane, b certain to command attention. That firm has 
departed from its usual custom of publishing the Derby winners as they came 
from the easel of poor Harry Hall, and we think the new style is a very 
happy and taking one. Mr. Hopkins is so favourably known as a painter 
of horses that Messrs. Baily wul, we trust, be fortunate enough to secure 
his services for the future. The coloured autotype we naturally prefer. It 
is Shotover herself. 

What can we say of the theatrical world more than we said in the last 
« Van "? We see by the alarming ^ posters," that are one of the melancholy 
features of the dead season, that ' r luck,' * Mazeppa,' ' Drink,' and 'The 
Romany Rye ' still urge on a wild and congenial career. We are told, 
through the usual channels of information, that it is utterly impossible to see 
any of these successes under a '* fortnight in advance." We read of peals of 
laughter and floods of tears, and we envy with a great envy the people who 
are led to laughter and moved to tears. We are more moved by the 
'^ posters," which exceed anything that in the experience of a few years we 
have known. The artbt who illustrates ' Drink ' has by this time, we 
should say, gained the advertising V.C. ; and the gentleman who attends to 
*The Wages of Sin' (an at present transpontine drama) deserves high 
commendation. The picture, representing the amiable Coupeau under the 
effect of what Mr. Toole calls '* the delicious trimmings," is enough to terrify 
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the most hardened of matrons in the situation generally termed ^* delicate." 
^ The Wages of Sin/ with the inevitable baby in a cradle, and the gentleman 
about to kill it, is thrilling, and we trust the high moral lesson that the baby 
conveys will not be lost on the female population of this great metropolis. 
So much has been said lately about the *' teaching " of the stage, that we 
think ' Drink ' and ' The Wages of Sin ' ought to effect something like a 
revolution in our morals. The aspect of Coupeau tormented by the demons 
of drink, and the unfortunate issue of 'The Wages of Sin,' should surely 
point a moral as well as adorn a tale. We must, however, be understood to 
refer to the posters more than the plays. 

Mrs. Langtry has appeared at the Imperial Theatre, and her numerous 
friends and admirers will, we think, wish she had not done so. She might 
have been capable of Hester Grazebrook (the most artificial of r6les\ but to 
attempt Rosalind was surely, despite all the assistance of Strawberry Hill and 
Mrs. Labouchere, a little beyond her ken. The enthusiastic gentleman from 
New York, who saw Rosalind rehearsing on the smooth turf of that once 
famous abode of wit and learning, and who knew probably as much about 
Shakespeare as we do of the language of the Esquimaux, told us a wonderful tale, 
which, retold before the footlights of the Imperial Theatre, proved almost a 
comic one. For Rosalind, as represented by Mrs. Langtry, is a " larky ** 
young woman having a rather ^' high time " in the Forest of Ardennes. All 
the delicate nuances of the character Mrs. Langtry deliberately misses, either 
of wilful purpose or from inability to grasp them. We fear the teaching of 
Strawberry Hill must have had something to do with it, and that the new 
reading of ' As You Like It* must be ascribed to incapable teachers. Her 
conception of the part, to those who can remember Helen Faudt's beautiful 
picture of Rosalind, must have appeared strange indeed. Mrs. Langtry 
delivers the text correctly, of course, and here her melodious voice stands her 
in good stead, but there is no poetry in her deliverv — no soul, no passion. 
She is always looking out, apparently, for the " fun ' of the character, and 
gives the spectators the idea that she has wholly missed its refinement, its 
feminine modesty, and its ideality. That we expected higher things from 
Mrs. Langtry we avow. If she could not rise to Helen Faucit's conceptions 
of .Rosalind, she might, we thought, have approached the charming repre- 
sentation of the character given recently by Miss Litton on the boards of the 
same theatre. "^A more fascinating Rosalind than that lady it b impossible 
to conceive ; but there is nothing of this in Mrs. Langtry's picture. Strangely 
enough, too, she has not dressed the part well just where we should have 
expected the actress to specially excel. Again we carry our thoughts back 
to Miss Litton in " doublet and {^ose," amidst the exquisite forest scenery 
of Ardennes, and the comparisons we are forced to make are indeed 
'* odious." We regret that Mrs. Langtry, before she leaves England for 
the States on a professional tour, in which every one wishes her success, 
should have dimmed her reputation by this unfortunate venture. 

The New Turf Club at Newmarket is doing very well, members coming 
in rapidly, and the cuisine and the wine carte are both well attended to. 
During the First October, as the town is not full, neither is the Club at its 
fullest ; but still the party is large enough to be sociable. The champagne is 
emphatically good, and the Bollinger bad to beat. We wish the new club 
every success. 
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EARL OF ONSLOW. 

Of an ancient Shropriiiie fitmily, long settled in that county:, and 
from the lordship of what was, temp* Henry IIL, styled Oncmloir, 
situated within the liberty of Shrewsbury, they take their name : the 
Onslows appear, by a marriage with a Surrey heiress in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, to have migrated thither (sending out branches, 
however, into Hants, Wilts, and Cornwall), and in the neighbour- 
hood of Guildford founded a new home. The first peer was Sir 
Richard Onslow, who was, on the accession of George I., a Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 1716 this 
gentleman was elevated to the peerage l^ the title of Baron Onslow, 
of Onslow, Salop, and of Clandon, ourrey. George, the fourth 
Baron (the only son of the £imous Speaicer Onslow, who himself 
had been made a peer by the title of Baron Cranley), was created, 
in 1801, Earl Onslow, and from a grandson of his, who fixed his 
residence in Hampshire, the present holder of the title is lineally 
descended. 

William Hillier Onslow, fourth Earl, was born in 1853 at his 
grandfather's residence, Upton House, Alresford, and where his 
father, Mr. George Augustus Cranley Onslow, lived while he was 
Master of the H.H. Educated at Eton and Oxford, Lord Onslow's 
sporting tastes lie chiefly in the direction of shooting and coaching ; 
the latter pastime especially, for it is in the blood, and he takes to it 
as an Onslow should. Those well acquainted with the caricatures 
of the famous Gillray, will remember the " Tommy Onslow " (after- 
wards the second Earl Onslow) immortalised by his pencil. Before 
he succeeded to the title] that gentleman sat for Guildford in Parlia- 
ment, and was Colonel of the 2nd Surrey Militia ; but coaching w«is 
his passion. He has been called, and with truth, ^ The Father of 
Four-in-Hands." The vehicle he drove would astonish the present 
generation. A very high phaeton, on immensely high springsi— •so 
high that it seemed as if a sudden jerk would send the coachman 
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into the air ; the said coachman a mass of coats and capes, his bat 
of the orthodox Jehu type ; his pigtail twisted like a riding-whip, 
and with hay-bands wound round his ankles — such was the spectacle 
that, in the height of the season, might be seen daily in the West 
End of London about the year 1801. A poet of the day wrote 
some verses upon " T, O." that have been often quoted : — 

" What can little Tommy Onslow do ? 
Why drive a phaeton and two 1 1 
Can little Tommy Onslow do no more ? 
Yes, drive a phaeton and four III!'' 

*< This noted gentleman," writes one of his contemporaries who 
had witnessed his exploits with the ^' ribbons," " was so skilful a 
whip that he might be daily seen in the high spring-tide of &shion, 
picking his way, four-in-hand, in and out amidst the crowded 
cavalcade of Bond Street, driving to a hair's breadth." Bond Street, 
eighty years ago, was doubtless not so [crowded in the season as it 
is now, but &e '* narrows," near Long's Hotel, must have been 
difficult of navigation even then, and the skill of the coachman 
highly tried, we do not remember ever meeting a member of the 
Four-in-Hand or the^CC. about that spot, but if ever there is an 
^^exam." to be passed before admission to either club, a drive 
down Bond Street, on a crowded June afternoon, might not be a 
bad test. 

A brother of the second Earl married and settled in Auvergn^ 
and thither did the indefatigable *' T. O." take his phaeton and four, 
starting from Clandon Park. The landing at Calais of coachman, 
phaeton, and team, must have been an exciting spectacle ; and how 
the simple peasants of Auverene must have marvelled at an apparition 
that excited wonder even in^ond Street. But all good coachmen — 
men really fond of the pastime — ^have also been fond of taking their 
coaches wherever they went. They were not kept for show, but 
use. The &mous Sir Henry Peyton was one of these ; the present 
Lord Onslow is another. He is fond of driving about England $ of 
seeing — what a great many of the present generation have not seen 
— his native country, and we can fancy nothing more enjoyable. A 
member of the Four-in-Hand and the C.C, his team of browns is 
well known at the Magazine; known, too, in many out-of-the- 
way roads in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 

His Lordship married, in 1875, the eldest daughter of Lord 
Gardner, and has a son, Viscount Cranley, bom in 1876. 



THE LOCHLEVEN FISHING CONTROVERSY. 

The controversy which has been carried on during the last three 
months with regard to the stocking of Lochleven with trout, and 
which has interested anglers in no ordinary degree, may now, I 
think, be summed up, seeing that aHl has been said that can be said,, 
both sides having been granted a^patient hearing in the columns o£ 
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those newspapers which gave a portion of their space to the contro- 
versialists. Before reverting to the exact matter in dispute, how- 
ever, it may be well to take a passing glance at the earlier history 
of the pet nsh-pond of Scotland, which nas long been celebrated as 
containing the ruined castle prison of '^ that unfortunate royal lady, 
Mary Stuart, the beauteous Queen of Scots/' 

First of adi, the extent of Locbleven must be stated, because 
that is a fiictor in the controversy of some importance, as denoting 
the feeding ground of the fish. At and before the year 1830 the 
lake undoubtedly covered a superficial space of not less than 4,312 
imperial acres. In the year 1809, ^^^^ ^ careful plan of Loch- 
leven was made, that fine sheet of water then extended to about 
four miles in length, measuring from east to west, and was some- 
where, although the breadth :was irregular, about three miles 
broad ; the depths of the water varied considerably at that time, 
ranging fix)m ten to fifteen feet, but at some places was more than 
twice^that depth ; indeed, there are hollows in the Loch that are from 
seventy to ninety feet from surface to bottom. These measurements 
were somewhat altered by the drainage scheme of 1830, which was 
promoted by Mr. Graham, the then proprietor of the lake, and 
those lairds whose lands abutted on the margin of its waters. As 
regards the foundation of Lochleven, it is composed in its deeper 
portions of a thick deposit of alluvial matter, whilst in the shallows 
the bottom is formed of either sand or shingle, on which there is at 
all times a hir crop of many sorts of aquatic plants, on some of 
which the trout may ^^ browse" or find insect or other food ; but 
the chief food of these ^-famed fish was always esteemed to be a 
small shell-fish, from which they derived both colour and flavour ; 
this idea, however, has been often combatted, and now it is known 
that Lochleven trout exist and grow, mamtaining both their colour 
and flavour, in waters where such shell-fish do not exist. As the 
common trout is also an inhabitant of the Loch, and as it in no 
respect difiers from 'the common trout of other places, it is quite 
plaui — seeing that it must exist, generally speaking, on the same food 
as the Lochleven trout proper — that the food has no immediate 
influence on the colour or flavour of Salmo Levenensis^ but that 
both are hereditary, nor, so fiir as I know — ^and the point is one of 
great interest— do the two kinds ever interbreed. 

On all these points there has been, from time to time, a con- 
siderable volume of controversy, as some naturalists have not been 
slow to deny the claims made on behalf of the Lochleven trout 
proper to be considered a distinct species from the common Salmo 
fario. For a very long period it was taken for granted that the 
Salmo Levenensis would not ^ transplant,'' but that it would live 
and multiply nowhere but in Lochleven, and in that classic sheet 
of water omv take on its pale red colour and maintain its delicious 
flavour ! Those anglers who have studied the habits of the trout 
are well aware of its susceptibility to the chances amid which 
it lives, and how quickly it adapts its life to its surroundings, so 
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that in some degree size, shape, and colour, and even coinage, 
are modified; as to flavour, I care nothing for trout, nor, for the 
matter of that, do I think any fresh-water fish worth eating ;^ as a 
rule, diey have np natural flavour worth speddnff abcmt, but only 
such as the cook can crnifer upon them. At their veiy best, trout, 
perch, bream, dace, gudgeon and company^ are but ^ wersli '* fare : pike 
luMfe some degree cf flavour, but then your pike is both a cannibal 
and an epicure, that eats only the best of all other fish when they 
can be obtained ! 

It would serve no good purpose to enter minutely into ail diat 
has been said about the especial trout of Lochleven ; the rather 
parado3Qcal description which has hem nven of Salmo solar (the 
common salmon) by Ausonius has been happily a^qplied to this fish 
by Dr. Pamell :— 

^ Salmo or Salar, 111 protionnce tbee neither — 
A doubtfdl kind that may be both or either." 

The anonymous writer who pronounced that the LocUeven 
fish is simply an example of salmoa deteriorated by being shut out 
from the sea, may not, after all, be very wide of the mark s it having 
been argued that at one period the Loch must have been quite 
accessible to the denizens of the great deep. One of the learned 
Scottish sheriff, in the course of a legal investigation into ^'the 
par question/' suggested, ingeniously enough, the possibility that 
^^the very pecu^rity" of these fish might arise from their 
having been originally migratory, and that this means of communi- 
cation with the ocean might have been suddenly cut ofi^ by some 
volcanic upheaval of the district, «* other cause of disturbance, 
and that the fish thus cooped up in Lochleven may have, in con- 
sequence, become naturalised there, still retaining all, or at least 
many, of the peculiarities of their original fi>rmation. That may be 
so-— who can tell ? The idea is of course only speculative, as all 
ideas must at first be ; but the supposition is not devoid of reason, 
and it will at all times be diflicult to account for the existence in 
the Loch of a fish which is so different fi'om all others of the trout 
tribe. Moreover, Sir Robert Sibbald, in his history of the county, 
distinctly states that at one time (a century and a half back from the 
time at which he wrote) the salmon was to be seen in Lochleven. 
Why not in this experimental age try the question, by placing in 
that sheet of water a few hundred smolts, and so, by taking careful 
note of their growth, see what they come to ? There are naturalists 
who maintain Salmo Levenensis to be identical with the well- 
known Fario Lemanus of the Lake of Geneva ; as to this I cannot 
give an opinion, not having seen the latter fish except in a pre- 
served state ; but I am told the Geneva fish spawn in the summer 
season, whilst Lochleven trout spawn in the winter time. One 
delusion at any rate, which has long been associated with the 
Scottish fish, has of late years been thoroughly dispelled ; it is certain 
that Salmo Levenensis will live and breed in other waters than chose 
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of the lake at KiniDss. Sir James Maitland has settled this poiat 
m a manner which admits of ao cavilling, by breeding them in kig^ 
numbers at his fishery at Hawietown, from whence they have been 
transported all over the three kingfdoms, and, so far as I know, tilej 
are living and thriving wherever they have been introduced — >a 
capital hint for persons hanring hacren waters ; it is as well, .and m 
cheap in die end, to stock a lake with the best trout as the worst. 

The drainage of Loehfeveuy. so far as I know, had no evil eflnct oa 
the fish ; no statistics aoe in existence by which we can estimate the 
numbers bred previous to the date of the reduction of the water, for 
which a special Act of Pariiament was obtained in 1827. Bv the 
month of December, 1830, the surface of the lake had been seduEod 
by a fourth, and then stood at 39543 acres ; the object of this rw* 
dnction in size was^ in reality, to obtain so much additional land, and 
as the water level was reduced by four and a half feet, the plan was 
no doubt successful. The drainage operations were, as a matter of 
coarse, severdiy criticised mostly hy persons who had nothing to do 
with them, and whoae voices could, under no possibility, be heasd 
in connection with the naatten The croaken of the period main- 
tained that the fishings would be permanently injured, and diat the 
disdncttve peculiarities of the trout would disappear ! But nothing 
of die kind occurred, and the croakers were reluctandy compelled to 
cease their croaking. An exhausdve inquiry was hdd in order to 
determine the question, and the main decision arrrivcd at was, that 
the value of the fishery had been diminished in exact propoction to 
the diminution of the water surface. In the course of the inquiry^ 
the Rev. Dr. John Fleming Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
King's College, Aberdeen, who took the leading part in the investi- 
gadon, gave an interesting opinion as to the food of the fish about 
which so many persons professed to know so much. Savs the 
professor: *'It was frequendy stated to me that the Locnleven 
trout feed on shell-fish as their principal support, and that to this 
kind of diet they owe the colour and flavour of their flesh, and that 
this, their most valuable food, has been destroyed; but from an 
examination of the contents of the stomach at different periods of 
the vear, it appeared abundandy evident that the Lochleven fish 
employ different kinds of food according to the season. I had like- 
wise proof that the shell-fish which trout swallow were not 
destroyed ; and I found those who talked to me most confidendy 
about the shell-fish labouring under very mistaken notions on 
the subject" 

Another interesting feature connected with the drainage of Loch- 
leven^ although, as it was proved, without cause, was a statement of 
its having caused the disappearance of the charr. This most beautiful 
fish, there can be no doubt, was at one period an inhabitant of Loch- 
leven. The writer, who when a boy used frequently to visit the 
Loch, remembers Peter Whyte, a well-known fisherman, telling hiaa 
that the ** Gellv trochs" had long since disappeared from the waters. 
*'Gelly troch' was a local name for the charr, derived taam the 
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fzct of these fishes feeding chiefly on a black leech which was so 
called. The charr of Lochleven attained to a veiy large size, 
specimens being caught which weighed nearly three pounds. It is 
believed by those who should know best about it, that the List of 
the Lochleven charrs was caught in 1837; ^^ same fish, it was 
said, had been taken over and over again, but was alwajrs restored 
to the waters, fi-om the strong desire which existed to preserve the 
species ; but a ^^ specimen ** being wanted for preservation, the last 
of the race was at length captured and killed I 

The trout, also, have been known to attain large dimensions and 
a heavy weight. Specimens are recorded which weighed 18, lO, 
and 8 Ids. respectively ; the length of the lo-pounder was 2/^ inches, 
whilst it measured at its greatest girth I foot 5 inches ; it was, we 
are told, a splendid fish, perfect in its proportions, and beaudftd in 
its colours. Other large fishes have been captured. 1 have seen 
one that weighed 10 lbs., and which is now (preserved) in the 
possession of Mr. George Barnett of the Kinrosshire Advertiser. 
The usual run of the trout of Lochleven are about a pound in 
weight, or a little over ; but, as a rule, if an angler in the course of 
his day's work should be so fortunate as to capture a dozen of these 
fish, it is almost a certainty that when the lot are brought to scale 
they, will weigh from 11 it to 13 lbs. Just to show how nearly these 
fine trout average the weight mentioned, it may be stated that ten 
years ago 17,000 fish were captured, the weight being also about 
the same figure. In 1877 the take was 4,852 trout, weighing 
4,259 lbs. ; in 1880, 19,363 trout were captured, the weight of 
the lot being; 18,384 lbs., whilst in the following year the number 
taken was 16,491, the gross weight being 17,253 Ite.* 

The recital of these figures brings me to the second part of. my 
story, which embraces all the fiicts adduced in the controversy to 
which I have made reference, and which illustrates a theory or 
^'saying" of mine which has already appeared in the pages of 

* The following tabular view of the take of trout in Lochleven for each of the 
last five years is extracted from the semi-offidal return which is annually pub- 
lished: — 

"The ebb and flow of the trout supply, as well as the variations in the same 
months of each year, are shown in the following tabular statement We may 
mention that the nimiber of trout caught in 1877 was 4,852, after which the 
results were as follows : 

1878. X879. 1S80. 1881. i88a. 

April 300 813 19756 z»954 x,oao 

May 4,283 5,248 8,141 3,554 3»o62 

June 5,063 4,134 4,825 5,638 2,619 

July 618 4,707 1,286 2,019 93^ 

August . . • . 2,261 5,482 3,32a 3,593 1,331 

Total trout 12,525 20,434 19,363 16,398 8,968 
Lbs. weight 8,238 13,503 18,384 17,124 8,888 

It win be seen from the above statement that, compared with the previous year, 
the number of trout caught during the past season have fallen off by about one- 
half. To account for the deficiency almost every angler advances nis own pet 
theory, to almost every one of which there is some fi£al objection." 
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^ Baily/ namely, that '* a given expanse of water will only breed and 
feed a given number of fish — just as the grass or turnips of a field 
will only feed so many sheep and no more." Nature in these 
matters is not to be denied ; she preserves her own balances with a 
rigorous hand, and when man steps in and alters the figures, man 
must bear the consequences. Such is the lesson that all interested 
have just been learning. The Lochleven controversy has this 

J ear turned on the question of '^ over-fishing." It was complained 
y several anglers who are in the habit of frequenting the Loch, that 
the fish had become scarce, or that they had become *^ petted/' and 
would not rise to the fly, or were otherwise out of condition. 

It would not serve any good purpose to trace all the ins and 
cuts of the controversy, or to take notice of the little local jealousies 
and quips and cranks which make up a notable feature of the 
correspondence. The Loch, it may be explained for behoof of those 
who do not know any better, is held fi-om the proprietor by an 
association, a limited liability company, in fact, which is called *^ the 
Lochleven Angling Association ;" there are two hundred members, 
and the subscribed capital amounts to 3,000/. It is this company 
which '^ works " the Loch ; they let out the boats to anglers at a 
fixed tarifi^, said anglers takingtheir chance of obtaining sport up to 
the value of their money. ^' T his year," writes one of these anglers, 
and his complaint is greatly sympathised with bv many others, *^ I 
have had no sport to speak of; I have got a fish or two certainly, 
but they aflForded me nothing like ' sport / they were languid, lean» 
lazy beggars, which I would rather not have caught, but which, as 
no others offered, I was obliged to keep." Such, although not in 
these exact words, is a sample of many complaints which have been 
registered with regard to the fortunes of this year's angling, and it 
is curious to note the variety of reasons which are offered for the 
falling off in the take of fish, and for the tameness of the trout. 
These usually are good fighters, and afford real good sport — ^that is, 
^^ sport " in the best sense of the word, for they are ill to capture 
when in really good condition; a Lochleven pounder is a game 
and spirited fish, requiring no end of work to get him on board your 
boat I once had the good fortune to capture a fish which weighed 
23 ounces, and cost me three-quarters of an hour's hard work. 
Among the reasons ofiered for the falling off in the quality of 
*^ gameness," and also for the scarcity experienced, I may refer to a 
letter by Mr. John Anderson, of Denham Green, near Edinburgh, 
who has had much experience as a fishery economist, and knows 
more about the natural history of fish than many of our naturalists, 
he says : ^' Lochleven has been no worse than many other waters 
this year. I question if any has done so well. It's all nonsense to 
think trout is scarce there. I believe it is full of fish, although not 
rising so free as they used to. I delayed writing, thinking some 
one more expert would explain the very simple reason why the 
trout were so saucy and indifiS^rent, and so scarce, and not snapping 
as they used to do, and showing the dash when hooked. It is 
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a well-known fact we have had this year a cnndiXBma season of 
wet and fieshet almost every week, diough die gauge maf not 
record any extra siz^ or higher than usual at Lochleven, but wdl 
kept up. Owing to so much damp weather, the fimnen and 
gardeners say they seldom ever saw sisch quantities of iaaects of all 
descriptions, and hence there DMist have been a great (ptancity 
washed into the bmras, and then into the Loch ; and, from the same 
cause, the shdl-fish and weeds in the Loch must haire been over- 
abundant, causing the tiout to be over-gorged and full of owat, hzj 
and indi^vent, amd much more to their taste than a few feathers, 
however disguised, or a piece of well-painted dry indiarabber in the 
shape of a spriteftd miimow. I have watdied the angling report of 
Lochleven for many years past, and observed when we had a long 
continuance of dry weather there was also a good account of lanre 
and small trout, and that they rose n^idly and sdaed the iy 
snappishly, making the pirn sing a pleasant song agreesd>fe to aU 
anders/' 

There is no doubt a good deal of truth in the above, as fish of all 
kinds are much subject to meteorological influences, and the weather 
is always a great fact in fishing arrangements; but the bet of 
greatest importance which has been elicited by this contrt>versy is, 
Oiat when a very large addition was made to the natural stodc of the 
Loch by means of a supply of artiiicially*bred fish, the weight of the 
individual trout at once diminished. I have forgotten the year in 
which this occurred, but it must, I think, have been in iSjJf 
because in 1878 the take was 13)319 trout, the weight of which 
was only 8,919 lbs. ; the decrease in weight was continued through- 
out the following year, when 20,464 trout only weighed 15,634 lbs. 
I am not able to tell the rate of growth with precision, but should 
fancy that in from two to three years, if the fish are not over 
numerous, they should attain a weight of from 10 to 16 ounces. 
The morsd of the controversy from beginning to end is, that if you 
place a thousand fish in a bodv of water only fitted to sustain five 
hundred, they will only attain half the size ! Lochleven has been 
largely aided of late years by the addition of artificially-bred fry, but 
these fish have been placed iii the tributaries of the Loch at such an 
early period of their lives, that it is only reasonable to suppose that 
great numbers of them perished from hunger, or being unable at so 
tender an aee to fi^t their own battle (rf" lifie, fell a prey to their 
enemies. None of the controversialists have been able to do more 
than ^'theorise" over the fluctuations to which the fish stock of 
Lochleven is subject; the principle which governs the supply, or 
causes it to vary, has not, so far as the writer knows, been dis- 
covered. 

At one period Lochleven was fished only by net ; there was no 
angling to speak of, it being pretty generally bdieved that the trout 
would not t^e the fly. About thirty years ago, fishing by means 
of the rod became pretty general, it having been discovered that the 
fish of the Kinroishire lake were of the gamest kind. Angling after 
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that date became general, and fishermen resorted to Lochleven in 
the certain hope of filling their baskets with the finest table trout of 
Europe. 

These detaih may seem a little prosy, but as they serve to illus- 
trate an important phase of fishery economy, which is of great 
interest to sdl anglers and proprietors of fisUng waters, it is un- 
necessary to nrake any apcdogy for their being narrated here. A 
late lessee of the fishery of Lochleven, in the course of the 
controversy, published some interesting details of the takes of fish 
and of the progress of the fishing, as will be seen from the following 
extract : — 

'^ In the period embraced between the years 1840 and 1855 Lochleven was- 
visited annually by a number of tourists, and at rare interv^ by anglers, who 
seldom made good baskets, and we had not much accommodation for them, 
baring only two or three boats ; bottlien the demand and the supply were about 
equal. The chief source of revenue arose fhnn the sale of the trout, which were 
caught in nets and brought to the pier alive in a well-boat, and either despatched 
at once to market, or kept alive in a sort of floating ooop, technically called a 
' sifb,' until they were wanted. The quantity of marketable trout taken and 
retained in a season might average 11,000 pounds wdght, or say, 13,000 fish. 
But notwithstanding the acknowledged excellence of the Lochleven trout, the 
wast of a rapid conveyance for parcels of them and a limited demand operated 
very prejudicially until 1845, when a regular market was found in London. In 
1856, in conseqence of the near prospect of Lochleven being brought within 
grasp of the nulway system and the demand for rod-fishing, I viras led, with con- 
currence of my landlord. Sir Graham G. Montgomery, Bart., to increase my 
fleet of boats, which virent on gradually augmenting until it numbered twenty,, 
when I relinquished my lease of the Loch at the close of the season of 1874. 
The fishing with the net and rod went on simultaneously from 1856 to 1862 
industve, when it bang apparent that too great a strain was bdng put upon the 
resources of the Loch, the net fishing for trout was very much modified until 
r873) when the fishings which had been gradually improring baring again shown 
a tendency to decline ^although I did not anticipate the fidl that afterwards took 
place), I proposed to Su* Graham that the net fishing should be entirely given up,, 
and the minnow fishing with the rod prohibited till the zsth of May in each 
year, which he at once agreed to. It is but justice to myself to say that I had 
then no intention of giving up the Loch, and would have gone in for further 
restriction, but vras aSnid the public would not support me even to that extent, 
and WBS not disappointed at a considerable loss of revenue in consequence. For 
example, in 1873 there were some competitions in April, but in 1874 not one till 
the day after the restriction upon the minnow was removed.** 

Little more need be said on the subject. I sympathise with the 
anglers who this season have been so unsuccessful; they have to 
pay pretty smartly for their privilege of fishing the Loch ; in all 
probability their trout has this season cost them something like three 
shillings and sixpence a pound, and, as a lady friend of mine says, 
*^ it would be better, I think, if you were to stay at home and eat 
salmon, than be at the trouble and expense of going to Lochleven.'* 
There is just another point which may be usefully referred to in 
this article, and that is the difficulty of keeping up a supply of fish 
capable of yielding sport ; to the angler all is iish that comes to 
hand, but in net fishine for market purposes^ especially when a 
fishery is in the hands of one person, a selection of the trout caught 
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may be made, and the rest restored to the water for future use. 
The present financial position of the *' Lochleven Angling Asso- 
ciation '* will be seen from the subjoined note,* and if any of the 
foregoing remarks bear fruit in the sense of exciting to the getting 
•up a fishery, similar to that of Lochleven, in one or two of the 
counties of England, the writer will be much pleased. It has been 
said that an acre of water can be made as valuable as an acre of 
land, which ought to prove an inducement for the establishment of 
rno end of ^' fisheries '' — places of profit and pastime. 

ELI.ANGOWAK. 



A MIDSHIPMAN'S LIFE— 1831-38. 

{Continued.) 

I JOINED H.M.S. ^' Rodney," 92 guns, fitting out at Devonport at 
the end of 1835, and this was the third occasion on which I had 
been appointed to a vessel commissioned for the first time. The 
" Rodney," built by Seppings, was in every sense a noble line-of- 
battle ship, of about 2,700 tons, armed throughout with 32-pounderSi 
thus discharging from each broadside a most formidable mass of iron, 
though in the present times the smallest of our rams would walk 
through her in a twinkling, smashing her up into the toothpick con- 
dition, as is said by the Yankee. Her captain, Hyde Parker, before 

* <* At the eighth annual general meeting of the shareholders of this associatioD, 
held in Kirkland's Hotel, Kinross, Mr. Henderson, of Turfhills, occupied the 
chair in the absence of Sir James Gibson Maitland, Bart., the chairman of 
the association. The report of the directors, together with the balanc&^heet, 
were submitted, considered, and approved of. From the former it appeared 
that the past season opened favourably, and during the first two months good 
sport was obtained, but from the month of June a very serious falling off took 
place, and, as a whole, the season has been somewhat disappointing alike to 
anglers and the association. Various reasons had been assigned for this, but at 
best they were mere guesses, and the directors did not feel warranted in gi^ng 
any opinion as to what are the true causes. They were, however, of opinion 
that the fiilling off was not the result of any diminution in the number of trout 
in the Loch, they being satisfied it is as wdl stocked now as it has been at any 
time since it came under their management ; and, although the past season was 
rather disappointing, there had been worse seasons on record since the formation 
of the association. It appeared that during the season 793 pike had been secured 
with the net, and that further efforts for their destruction had been resorted to. 
It also appeared that in terms of the arrangement with Sir Graham Graham 
Montgomery, Bart., for a new lease, the dear balance last year, amounting to 
180/. aj. 3^/., was given up by him to the association for the purchase of young 
trout Of this sum the directors had expended 120/. u. 3^ m the purchase of 
3,000 two-year-old trout, which were placed in the Loch, and upwards of 50,000 
fry, which wer» placed in the Gaimey. Of this sum a balance of 60/. u. still 
remained to be expended, which ¥ras to be applied in a similar manner. Con- 
siderable discussion took place regarding a ^posal to erect hatching-ponds 
connected with Lochleven, and it was ultimately resolved that, alike in the 
interests of pisciculture and of the association, artifidal hatching-ponds should be 
commenced at once, and a remit was made to the directors in accordance there- 
with." 
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wbom all his officers trembled, was known in the service as a 
martinet of the first order ; and, while a thorough sailor and officer, 
his reserved manner and somewhat severe aspect made it a hopeless- 
task to achieve intimacy with him. His officers soon discovered 
that to avoid his displeasure was the highest praise to be looked ibr 
at his hands ; and during the fifteen months I served under Captain 
Hyde Parker, I can only call to mind one solitary instance in which 
I knew him to bestow a compliment on one of us for a smart bit of 
duty. This was when a seaman, falling overboard from the main-*- 
topmast yard-arm, in the Bay of Biscay, a midshipman named 
Norman, by his activity and energy, got a quarter-boat lowered and 
away so smartly that the drowning man was reached just as he was 
losing his senses, [and thus his life saved. The Captain said to 
Norman on his return, *^ Well done, Mr. Norman ; you've saved 
that man's life." It had been a question of seconds, not minutes. 

In a ship just commissioned, and before the pleasant berths are 
apportioned to the various claimants, much anxiety is shown to- 
secure those places, and I had the good fortune to receive at the 
hands of Captain Parker about the best of the whole list, to my great 
amazement, and that of the officers of the ship. I was forward^ 
just about to mount to the fore-top (z far from pleasant place ta 
occupy, which Commander Scott had assigned me) as we were 
getting under weigh to sail to the Sound from the Hamoaze, when a 
message from the Captain was given me, that he desired to see me 
at once. I went aft in a frame of mind the reverse of pleasant, as I 
expected a wigging for not being already aloft, but my surprise was 

Seat on the Captain saying, '' Mr. j take charge of the signals.'' 
ow that berth^the duties thereof being those discharged in a 
flag-ship by the flag-lieutenant — ^is the pleasantest and most 
coveted of all the places in the gift of the Captain, and my delight 
in receiving it was immense. No night-work ; great independence, 
much power, and a place invariably given to a senior mate, an 
oldster of weight and experience. It may be that my perfect know* 
ledge of French, the twopenny handle to my name, and — forgive 
me for mentioning it — my undoubted good looks, had something to 
do with the selection Captain Parker made amongst his midshipmen 
in my person. And I was 17 ! Amongst other advantages I 
tumbled into, one of the pleasantest was the right I had of showing 
over the ship, and the receiving of ladies who visited the *' Rodney ; 
and on the coast of Spain, our station, hardly a fine day passed 
without my having to escort some of the hir inhabitants of the 
country round the *^ Rodney." This brought me into the intimacy 
of many of the pleasant and pretty natives of Barcelona ; and to a 
midshipman the process which, according to the poet, ** Emollit 
mores, nee sinit esse feros," is of advantage, and puts the French 
polish on his manners and demeanour. Spanish ladies are much of 
the same nature as those of other countries, save perhaps that their 
deep and telling eyes indicate a warmth of feeling not to be found, 
as a rule, in tike northern women, and there beats underneath the 
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mantilla an excess of soitiment I found it somewhat difficult to satMjr 
at times. Garlic is the pedalling stimulant partaken of by all dassei^ 
and I have often received at the top of the acoomoiodation ladder a 
lovely and slightly sea-sick damsel, anxious to support her, but 
driven off by the terrible flavour thrown out hj Ae fair one of 
garlic. 

I Bteexed dear of any difficulty with the Captain, save on one 
occasion at Barcelona. It was the Captain's habit to show a flag 
from the garden of the Consul's (Mr. Annealejr's) house, when a 
boat was to be sent for him, and on a certain occasion, I having 
left in charm the yeoman of the signals, one Lamb, went down to 
breakfint. On returning to die poop I at once discovered the flag 
flying at the Consul's — ^in bet it had been up half an hour. I had 
to screw my nerves up to the sticking point when the Captain 
arrived on board, the men being at divisions, and the storm brake 
over me in terriUe force ; knowing that to answer would only curl 
me up more completely, I held my tongue, and nothing came of it; 
neither did I compromise the really guilty Lamb. Talking ofmns^ 
I shall never — ^nor will the Barcelonese either, I should say — ^forget 
the roar with which die ^' Rodney " saluted all who could hear, one 
fine forenoon, just to show we could use our guns. We beat to 
quarters, and six rounds of blank cartridge were given to each captain 
of the guns. The number of guns actually cast loose and worked was 
eighty, the remaining twelve being in the after cabins, and the order 
was to fire the entire number at one signal, then to fire the remaining 
five rounds as fast as the men could load, thus making in all a discharge 
of four hundred and eighty rounds ! Our gunnery lieutenant, Knyvett 
Wilson (brother to the Delhi hero) was in command of the gunS| 
and I felt some doubt when the handspikes were grounded (the 
preliminary to the blaze) whether I should ever hear ^in, viewing 
the tremendous ef&ct the firing of eighty 32-pounders at once must 
produce. The roar and ratde were certainly terrific, but no harm 
came of it, and the noble ship stood the shock right well, only some 
of the flimsy gimcrack work in the caUns starting, easily set right 
It was nearly calm, and we were completely enveloped in smcNCe; 
the natives of Barcelona must have thought we were crazed I 

I may here give an account of two tragic events which came to 
pass while I belonged to the ^^ Rodney.". The first brought me, for 
the first and only time in my life, in rsladonship with a Coroner, 
that ghastly ofiicer who sits on bodies. At seven bells (half-pait 
7 A.M.), when everything is put into ship-shape order before the 
colours are hoisted at eight, seeing the pennant was foul and jammedi 
I bailed the maintop and desired that a boy should be sent aloft to 
clear the pennant Accordingly a boy was despatched to the main 
truck for the purpose. The poor Isid on reaching the mast-head, 
in order to sit astride over the I'royal stay, laid hold of the roj^l hal* 
yaids to lift hinnelf into position. That act cost him his life ; for 
the halyards were not fast in the top, and gave way with him ; thai 
he fell from that great height — some 150 fitet I should 817— and 
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was killed on the spot. I was standing on die break of the poop, 
and the poor yovth's body passed some five or six feet before aie, to 
my horror, the body actually bounding up on die quarter-deck fiom 
the vidence of the &1L At the inquest— -which I; attended widi 
the officer of tbe watch — ^the jury, after finding a verdict of " Acci- 
dental Deadi," added a rider, blaming me for having despatched a 
^ boy '* for such a service. As it happened, this poor youth, though 
rated as a ist-class boy, was twenty-two years of age, and the very 
fittest of all the ship's company, pvobably, for the work he had under- 
taken. On [my remonstrance, the Coroner expunged the offensive 
rider. The second tragedy was of a very difierent kind ; and if 
a Coroner's inquest had added a rider, when sitting on the second 
death, in this affair, severely blaming some one, it would have been a 
most just reproof. A lance-corpora had reported a marine for 
** skulking," Le., for staying bdow iriiOe kis wattch were hoisting 
the boats at sunset, and he had been punished by getting two hours 
on the gangway. As die corporal passed die man, a few minutes 
after, the latter knocked him down the hatcfawajc, saying, ^ I'll teach 
you to report me.** The corporal fell with his temple against the 
shot-rack, and received a concussion of the brain. Next forenoon 
the prisoner, in irons, and with a sentinel each side of him with 
drawn bayonets, received the full brct of the Cxptm'% most choice 
abuse, as the crew listened in admiration. But die following day,, 
all the Captain said, as he passed him at divisions, was, ^ I'll try you 
by Court-Martial." No serious result had been looked for to 
the corporal, but on the third day he went into convulsions and 
died. The wretched criminal firom that nunnent was kept a dose 
prisoner for nine months ! First a Covrt could not be assembled 
for want of a sufficient number of Captains to try tbe man ; then, 
when the sentence (of death) was pronounced, so much hesitation 
and muddle was shown by the Admiral at Maka, and such endless 
correspondence kept up with the Admiralty at home, that, as said 
above, nine months passed before the sentence was carried into 
efiect The man was hung from die fore-jrasd-arm of the *^ Rodney," 
in Malta harbour. I had fortunately l^c the ship long before this 
judicial murder was committed, for it really was nothing else. The 
victim required but small power to swing hiniy as he had become a 
very bag of bones, a pitiable object, clinging to the one friend he had 
here below — ^the Roman-Catholic priest, who settled his soul. A 
very nasty business ; but I believe there is not one individual left 
alive who was then responsible for this most cruel and vindictive 
punishment. At the worst, the crime only amounted to mild man- 
slau^iter ; but above all, the keeping the man in suspense, before 
the real suspense caane off, such a long and weary time, deserves 
the most severe vepcefaension. 

The amdensing, as I may caH i^ of my education while on board 
the ^ Rodney," during the short period i eerved in faes^ produced 
die happiest effects, for starting neatly clean sw^^ as it werc^ of 
knowledge of navi^tion and tbe psindples ^ gunnery, I left ths 
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ship undoubtedly a first-class worker, as will be shown later. Our 
Naval Instructor, Mr. Dittman, a German, was bristling with 
intelligence and an earnest anxiety to instruct, not in the sour and 
repulsive manner so many of those officers show when '' teaching 
the young idea how to shoot," but making us his friends and grateful 
pupils, and he established and planted in the bojrs of the gun-room 
mess a real esprit de corps^ which worked in the highest degree 
to his and our credit. A general examination took place monthly, 
the first day in navigation, the second allotted to gunnery, and in 
rivalry of the mind we all and every one showed the greatest anxiety 
to excel. I do not wish to play too loudly on my own trumpet, but 
the fact is that before I had been six months under Mr. Dittman's 
and Lieutenant Wilson's tuition, I had wriggled myself into the 
second position, though not alas! the first, in these competitive 
examinations. I wonder whether the one I could not overpower, 
but who regularly carried off the honours of the first place, is yet 
amongst the living ? Wainwright was his name ; if he clove to the 
Navy he ought by this time to have bloomed into an Admiral of the 
"sere and yellow leaf." We practised in gunnery, througn all 
the details of that important branch of naval work, and at this part 
of our examinations I could also take a leading place. We used 
to man the guns, and practise at a mark some two thousand yards 
ofi; watching the shot, which can be perfectly seen en route to its 
destination, and so judge the accuracy or not of the aim. We had 
a jolly kind of Chaplain, a Mr. Falls, Irish to the very backbone ; 
but it was a mistake to allot his reverence a cabin carved out of the 
gun-room, our mess-room, as midshipmen talk somewhat wildly at 
times, so that Mr. Falls caught it hot now and then, and being laid 
up for a month, and confined to his cabin, he did not miss a word of , 
our somewhat spiced conversation. The Captain-General of Cata- 
lonia at this time was General Mina, the famous Guerilla Chief 
during the War of Independence, and as civil war was raging 
between the Carlists and Christineists, he had plenty on his bands to 
think of. He used to dash away with a smart escort of cavalry and 
surprise some Carlists, scattering them to the winds, and it was 
during his absence at one of these raids that the mob at Barcelona 
rose, and forcing the gates of the fort, massacred over two hundred 
of the Carlist prisoners there confined. For a time the whole town 
.was in the hands of these ruffians, but fearing the Captain-General's 
return, they drew their horns in, and peace reigned before Mina was 
back. Before twen^-fbur hours had passed he had some thirty of 
the ringleaders seized and at once shot, but his indignation was 

Sat* Mina made himself famous, or rather iiifamous, by causing 
brera's mother to be shot \ his exact reasons for that savage ace 
never appear to have been known, but it was anyhow a strong 
measure. General Mina died while we were off Barcelona, and 
several of our officers, of whom I was one^ attended his state funeral. 
His body, dressed in full uniform, and exposed in the coffin, was 
placed in the cour^ard of the palace on a high scaffolding, and 
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I observed wich interest his servant, mounted on a ladder, carefully 
brushing the corpse to make it smart on its next appearance ; but it 
was a ghastly sight. Mina was a small, yellow, dried-up kind of 
man, full of vigour and courage, the dreaa of all Carlists. I also 
was one of fifteen of the officers who were invited to attend the 
solemn thanksgiving service held in the Cathedral for the relief of 
Bilboa, which had defended itself against the Carlists, and eventually 
placed in safety by Espartero, the Christine general, after a big 
defeat he administered to the Carlists. We were under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Edgell, and each of us were furnished with 
a lit taper, which we held as we passed the Archbishop by the high 
altar. Immediately before me one of my shipmates had, in honour 
of the occasion, greased his hair to a remarkable degree, and in a 
moment of devilish fiin I applied my taper to his locks, which 
instantly blazed up. I put it out with my hands, and the vast 
assemblage in the Cathedral thought it was a part of the service, or 
a supernatural visitation ; but Lieutenant Edgell knew better, and 
looking round, said to me, *^ Don't be a fool." So it ended. We 
were all sprinkled with holy water as we passed the altar, to 
our 'amusement, and the ceremony lasted over two hours. The 
'' Childers,'^ a sloop, was on the station, and her commander, Henry 
Keppel, was then as smart and dashing in his movements as he has 
ever been since. Our Captain liked him much, and his popularity 
with all was but an indication of the universal favour with which he 
has been regarded during hb distinguished career. I was removed 
from the signals about a month before I left the ^ Rodney." 
Lieutenant Ramsay (who afterwards became Earl of Dalhousie, 
father to the present lord), wishing to favour a protigi of his, 
Troubridge, and at the same time to appear to raise me, made me 
mate of the lower deck, a very important place, but far from being 
as pleasant a berth as the signals, and gave the latter place to 
Troubridge. Nominally, however, it was promotion, so I could say 
nothing, but worked harder than ever to show I deserved the 
appointment. 

( To be continued^ 



GEORGE CARTER. 



Now that sportsmen from all countries gather together every 
summer round the Hound Show at Peterborough, the features of 
George Carter will be frimiliar to many besides the habitual followers 
of the Fitzwilliam hounds, with which he has been for thirty-seven 
seasons. Born fifty-three years ago, at Whittlebury, when his father 
(who is still livings hale and hearty, at eizhty-nine years, in the 
Ted worth country, which he hunted under the famous Squire 
Assheton Smith) was hunting the then Duke of Grafton's hounds, 
George was entered early, for his first days with hounds were 
VOL. XXXIX. — NO. 273. 2 D 
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enjoyed on a donkey at five years old. To do the thing properly, 
he stole his father's spurs, but they got turned to the front) and the 
leather to the back, so did not have much effect on the donkey. 
At nine years of age he rode second horse for his father with the 
Duke of Grafton, and his first place away firom home was with 
Squire Selby Lowndes, at Whaddon Chase, when eleven years old. 
Here he won golden opinions from all, and a good character from the 
squire on leaving. In those days George was heart and soul in 
hunting, as now, and never cared for books. His education did not 
trouble him much, but he hankered after science in his leisure 
hours, and, in trying experiments with gunpowder and muffin plates, 
nearly frightened the cook to death. There is a gentleman of the 
same age living at Peterborough who remembers, when boys 
together, coming home from school, he envied George Carter his 
scarlet coat and cap ; but one night, when the young whip was sent 
back to IocJl for stray hounds after hunting, he called at their house 
for a light, and the night was so dark that the gentleman said it was 
not safe to trust so young a lad out, and they kept Geoiw, sorely 
against his will, till next morning, and sent him back to Winslow. 
At fifteen he went to Milton, and for sixteen years whipped in 
to Tom Sebright. 

When eighteen years of age he was first whip, and while 
Sebright was laid up ill — then, as now, the sportsmen in that country 
were keen as mustard, so some one must hnnt hounds — George 
took the horn and killed a fox handsomely, after a clinking run. 
How for the last twenty years he has hunted the hounds, and the 
sport they have shown in the field, and the honours they have 
taken in the Show-ring as well, need not be told, for all are matters 
of history known to sportsmen. 

In 1872 the estimation in which George is held took sub- 
stantial form in a testimonial subscribed by sportsmen of all degrees. 
At a dinner given at the Angel Hotel, Lord Kesteven, as chairman, 
handed him a handsome silver cup, with the following engraved on 
one side :— 

" Presented to George Carter, after 27 years* service — 16 as 
whipper-in, and 11 as huntsman of the Fitzwilliam Hounds; 
together with 763/. in money, from the subscriptions of 378 firiends 
and well-wishers, in acknowledgment of his merits as a huntsman, 
and of his constant and successful endeavours to show sport. 30th 
October, 1872.** 

This gives as good a history as could be ; and, though ten years 
have since gone hy, they sit lightly on George Carter. During the 
thirty-seven years he has only missed five days' hunting, either bom 
illness or accident, which, considering the strong country he has to 
ride over, speaks well, not only for his horsemanship, but the cattle 
on which he has been mounted. In field or kennel he has few 
equals and no superiors, while the good that has been done by Fit%- 
William sires in other kennels is seen each year in the Show-ring* 
The Hound Show without George Carter would be like the play 
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of ' Hamlet ' without the ghost. Long may we see his cheery face 
as he is bedecked with ribbons, and hear his merry answers to all 
chaiF from houndsmen round the ring. A day on the flags at Milton 
is a treat of which many sportsmen avail themselves, and always find 
a welcome from George, who is now commencing his thirty-eighth 
season, keen as ever, and hoping to give account of as many foxes 
still as ever he has. 



ABOUT AN OLD CRICKET BALL. 

In the early part of this year, having occasion to talk to a large 
party of friends and admirers of the noble game of cricket, and of 
other sports, I applied to several custodians of relics of cricket for a 
loan from their collection. One kindly lent me a bat of the year 
1743;, another a bat of a hundred years old, and amongst the most 
valuable specimens was a cricket ball of the year 1840. Its colour 
was gone from age and use, but the ball itself was in such perfect 
condition, that had it been re-dyed and thrown out to the fieldsmen 
on commencing a modem match, the only remark which it would 
have elicited would have been, ^^ What a capital ball ! " It had, 
however, been only once used in a match at Lord's, in the days 
when it was not the fashion to provide a new ball for each innings. 
I was turning it over in my hands in one of those glorious day- 
dreams, when the mind goes back to the past and the halcyon days 
of youth, lazily sitting bKcfore the fire, and more meo smoking a 
contemplative pipe, when my eve lighted on some writine on the 
ball : it was as follows. ^^ In the match, Sussex with Fuller Pilch 
given V. England, William Lillvwhite bowled twelve of the wickets 
of England with this ball at Lord's on June 8th and 9th, 1840; 
Sussex winning by twenty-two runs." I looked up my Lillywhite's 
cricket scores, and found there was some *' tall " bowling on each 
side, Sussex having W. Lillywhite, James Broadbridge, and James 
Dean ; and England having the aid of Alfred Mynn, William Hillyer, 
James Cobbett, and Samuel Redgate. May I add that those seven 
would *' stick up " many of the modem school. 

** I wonder what you are made of, ^ old cock,''' I said, turning the 
ball round. 

«« Put it down " (« put " being pronounced like « but ''). ** It's 
a ^ she,' and always was. It is not an * old cock.' " 

I distinctly heard old Lilly's voice, and looked round for a little 
man in flannels, white shirt, cotton braces, and a tall fiuflFy black hat. 
It occurred to me that the ball being dead^ he had come ** out of his 
ground " with impunity ; not as Mr. Jones . did in the Australian 
match at the Oval in August last, and ^ suffered " at the hands of 
Dr. W. G. Grace, amidst much temporary excitement and difference 
of opinion, both of which have become now the airy nothings of the 
game and of the moment. 

^^ Don'c be excited, Lilly ; you are in the hands of a friend who, 

2 D 2 
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amidst good report and evil report, stoutly maintains that you were 
as good as any medium-paced bowler of to-day, and he says * better 
than most.' '' 

The latter words were uttered in a soft feminine voice, and 
I looked round for a female figure, and from the softness of the 
tones I should mosl particularly have liked to see her. 

On my requesting her to come out and let me see her, her reply 
was that she was invisible, but omnipresent amongst those who love 
cricket as an amusement and a game of chance and skilL In fact 
she informed me that she was The Spirit of Cricket. On my 
inquiring if she was a happy spirit, she inforpied me that she was 
very much so, and whether it was amongst little ragged boys who 
were playing on a village green with a clumsy home-made bat and 
a wooden ball, or amongst men whose names were famous all over 
the world, so long as the objects sought were health and happiness, 
and honest rivalry and fair-play, she was there, though never visible 
to the outward world. 

«< What is this ball made of?" I asked. 

** Come and see," she said. 

*' Can't you take me in a fairy chariot 7 " I asked. 

** No, we spirits have no power over mortals. You must meet 
me where I tell you, at an appointed time, at a cricket ball factory, 
and you must travel as you mortals do by ordinary means,'' and she 
named the time and place. 

So I looked at my Bradshaw, and travelled by train, and, after 
a run of something like thirty-five miles, arrived in a charming 
wooded^country which will compare with any picturesque part of 
England as regards beautiful rural scenery. 

I looked about for tall chimneys and machinery, and inquired for 
*' the factory." ** There it is," said a countryman, " on either side of 
the road," and pointing to what appeared to be a row of cottages 
(which I believed thev really were) knocked into one large building, 
with a ground and first floor running throughout, with outhouses, 
*^ that is where they make the balls.' Both floors of the building 
were filled with workmen, young and old, many of them having 
succeeded to their Others' or grandfathers' vacant seats, who had 
joined the majority, after passing a lifetime at ball-making, winter 
and summer. The view of waving trees, and the song of the birds, 
which came in merrily through the open windows, made the place 
look the ieau id/al of the birthplace of a cricket bsdL A very good 
cricket ground is situated close to the factory, and the fiictory turn 
out a very good eleven of their own. 

The Spirit of Cricket bade me to pick up an used-up old ball, and 
pull it to pieces. " Why, there is nothing in it," I thought (after 
taking oiF the leather case), '^ but rolls of worsted, twine, and pieces of 
cork, cut like the shreds of lemon which one puts in * toddy,* or a 
* dhrop of punch,' according to the nationality of the whiskey," as 
yard after yard of worsted came unravelled, and shred after shred of 
cork tumbled ofl^ As the ball decreased in size, the accurate 
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roundness still remained, until it became no bigger than a small 
potato 'y and I observed that every shred of cork was strongly cut in 
by the tightness of the worsted twine, and when the potato became 
almost a potatolet — to coin a word — two or three small and thicker 
shreds '^ came asunder in my 'ands " (as a country maid-of-all-work 
says when she drops a china plate), and out tumbled a little block of 
substance like an irregular square of hard wood, and the ball lost all 
outward appearance whatever of its former self, and was a ball no 
more. I picked up the centre block ; it was clearly made of cork, 
but cork compressed, hardened, harder than the toughest champagne 
cork ever seen. ^* And is this the ^nd 1 ** I exclaimed, like Miss 
Squeers, ^' apostrophizing" the Spirit; ^^ a lot of rubbishing leather and 
cork put together, and compressed into a cup-shaped cover of a round 
form i " '^ Just so/' said the Spirit, ^' ^ this is the Aend/ as you ask 
in a pet ; but, like manv who are apt to get a little rough in temper, 
let me give you a friendly caution. If you get cross and obstinate, 
that moment I leave you, though I know you mean right." '^ I 
beg your pardon. Spirit," I penitently whispered. *' Don't go in the 

middle of the over, I really am d ** ** Hush ! " she breathed in 

my ear, *'I know you were going to add ^ sorry' to a very bad 
adjective ; but if you use rough words, although they mean nothing, 
they are foolish, and sound wrong, and may keep the parsons off the 
cricket ground, and we spirits are never-r so happy as when a young 

f arson is playing on his village green." At the Spirit's suggestion, 
took up the inside of a ball just newly finished, composed of these 
shreds of cork and worsted, and laid it on a bench, and hammered it 
with a wooden mallet, which rebounded without making the slightest 
impression on the substance which is called ^' the quilt."* ^' If I 
once saw this put together, and was accompanied by a sharp young 
fellow I know, who can do almost anything with his hands, I think 
he could make a ball." 

^^ I don't think he could, Mr. Mortal ; but, in the first place, you 
and your friend will not see it, as the room in which this part of the 
ball is made is the Bluebeard cupboard of the establishment, and is 
sacred to members of the firm, and trusted old hands, who are bound 
to secrecy. But come through the place with me. Look into that 
yard, there are raw cow-hides, all English hides. Don't you think 
that, when the good little boys who have said their little nursery 
rhyme of 

" * Thank jrou, gentle cow, 
Who gives us nice milk, 
Every morning and every night, 
Soft and warm, and fresh and white, &c.' 

they should, when they grow into big bojrs, or (like your class) 
* old boys,' allow the cow to * score one ' for letting us have her 
hide, after we have milked her dry and eaten her, to say nothing 
of tripe and cowheel 7 Well ! come on, Mortal, or you will miss 

* The '' quilt " is the whole interior of the ball 
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your train. Well, as you said, there were the raw hides ; now 
turn in here. There is a pile of the tanned and prepared hides, 
hard and white and shiny like the outside of a cavalry soldier's 
shoulder-belt. Now look at that man with a pot of stuff like red 
paint ; he is layine on the dye — ^which, mind you, is intended for 
hard wear and will not come off with wet, like the beautiful (?) 
colour on some ladies' cheeks. Tliere is stage ' one ' of the cover ; and 
how would you like to work all day in that room, amidst that atmo- 
sphere of ammonia ? So much for him. Now come here and see 
that man with a shoemaker's knife cutting out the four quarters, like 
the four quarters of the skin of an orange. There is not much art 
in that^ jovl say ? Very well, wait for my final remark ; and you 
are thinkmg the same al>out the work of that man who is sewing 
two of the quarters together ; any cobbler could do that, you say. 
Think for one moment what that ball has to do : perhaps it has to 
be hammered by men with strong arms and quick sight, such as 
Mr. I. C. Thornton, or Mr. Bonnor * the Australian Baby/ as that 
genial giant has been styled (in love, and not in derision); and, 
beyond the ordinary rough usage of a ball, may have to drop on 
chimney-pots or rooft, or on hard roads outside the ground ; and, 
mind you, that ball must keep its shape, and the stitches must hold. 
Now look at that man, who, having put the quilt inside, sews the 
two cases together. Look at the quilt and the two cups ; why the 
jacket, as we will call the leathern cover, does not fit by a quarter of 
Ian inch ! How can the sewer manage it ? Watch him now, putting 
on those cases— -either outside fitting into a vice — the receptacle for 
the ball being two iron cups. See the veins swell in his arms and 
forehead as he screws up that vice ; the pressure is so great that 
sometimes the screw breaks. He has done it, and the two edges 
are more than brought together ; and now is his opportunity for 
making the first row of ' holding stitches,' which have to bear the 
. greatest strain ; and it is done. What an ugly thing that ball is when 
it is released from the vice with her first row of stitches, and the 
• edges pouting like a sulky girl's lips ! Look at the once-rough seam 
sJioWf after the ball is released from a second press which flattens the 
stitches ! None of the stitches have given in the least, and in the 
place of that seam is a smooth surface, and the edges of the two cups 
have been united as firmly as an evangelical old maid's lips, when a 
gospel-speaker has turned on the blue fire with an eye to the 
destruction of those who differ with him. 

*^ That young fellow marking and pricking the holes for the other 
seams has a quick and true eye. If you doubt me, take up any one 
of those finished balls and see how true the stitches are, and how 
evenly the line of stitches go round. The old gentleman with his 
shirt-sleeves tucked up is putting a finish to the work, and does the 
outside seams ; he has just finished one. You see he is not excited, 
as you seem to be ; it is his daily work, and he has done his best ; he 
simply hands it over, and the ball is weighed, and if it is true, and 
is neither under 5^ ounces nor over 5} ounces in weight, the ball is 
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now handed to the stamper, who puts it in a press, down comes the 
brand ^ J. Duke, Penshurst/ and it goes forth to the world with an 
unknown &te before it. If it is given as a present to a small boy, 
other boys are sure to join him, to sAaw him how to play with it, 
and if they should be boys of low morals, a case of ' lost ball ' occurs, 
and some pirate finds it and sticks to it. Sometimes it passes through 
the dignity of an ^ All England Match,* and afterwards becomes a 
* bowler's ball,' and gets soaked with rain and baked in the sun, and 
grows into an * old pudding,' and eventually some village boys get 
hold of it, and take off the leathern cover, and net a cover for it and 
plav hockey with it, and at last it gets too ragged and old for hockey 
ana it joins the majority of old cricket-balls and gets into the unknown 
world of its class — wherever that may be — and sometimes, as you 
see, it has the good deeds of the last possessor recorded on it, and 
preserved as a treasure, as that ball of old Lilly white's is. Now look 
at that brand-new ball, Mortal, and does it not give the world as 
much pleasure as any toy ever created ? " 

*^ Yes, Spirit ; but does it not bring trouble too ?" 

*^ Yes, it does, as I know from history, but I never see it. I told 
you before that directly strife, or anger, or sharp practice begin, I 
disappear ; and to tell you the truth, no real cricketers can get on 
without me, I have the influence of smoothing down rough edges 
of temper, and of inculcating the love of fair-play^-quick temper 
doesn't count. You, for instance, blaze up like flax in the fire ; 
but I should not talk to you if I thought you would play a man on 
your side if he, according to your honest belief, did anything' 
unfair." 

*'Then, Spirit, do you help those who try to prevent unfair 
play ? If I was an umpire, for instance, would you help me ? " 

** Yes, I would, by putting into your heart moral courage to have 
the doubtful play fairly tested. In the old days, you know, when 
a man was suspected of jerking, he was compelled to put on a dark 
waistcoat and trousers, and to have a jacket with a black sleeve 
well chalked ; and if the chalk marks came off be was left out of 
matches. And I would put it into the umpire's heart to insist on a 
doubtful bowler, gentleman or plaver, tucking his sleeve up above 
the elbow; and if he wouldn't, I would 'no-ball' him— on fair 
suspicion of the concealed elbow and the wrist being moved together, 
if the bowling looked like a throw ; and that umpire would be well 
supported by those who love me'* 

'' But who is this Duke, Spirit ?" 

^ Supposed to be a representative of the oldest]of the many cricket- 
ball factories in England ; and I suppose he is, as their hrm gave 
the first treble-seam ball to George IV. when Prince of Wales, 
and a boy, such as you see him in Gainsborough's picture of him, 
with an old spoon bat in his hand at Lord's ; and he cannot count 
with accuracy the number of his great, and great-grandfathers who 
preceded him ; and I don't think the family have sustained much 
loss by each in turn having gone into the factory as a youth, with 
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his sleeves tucked up and his apron on, and putting his own bands 
to the work — for, mark you, there is no steam or machinery, but it 
is all done by hand, and all the labour of the various workmen is 
useless if the finished ball does not pull the scale true. And now 
good-bye." 

*' Good-bye, Spirit. I am very thankful for all the kindness you 
have ever shown me from the days of my boyhood." 

^ I like gratitude/' answered the Unknown. ** Take your pipe 
out of your mouth, and I will give you a kiss/' 

It was sucA a jolly one, Mr. Baily, and the only one I ever had 
given by an unseen lady, except as a youngster, plajring ** Blind- 
man's Buff" with some pretty cousins in an old country house, I 
being the blind man, in the Christmastide preceding her present 
Majesty's marriage. 

Ill-natured people will say, Mr. Baily, that Mr« Duke has very 
kindly shown me all over his factory, and that was all. Suppose he 
did i is that any proof that I did not see that Spirit ? 

F. a 



" OUR VAN." 
The Invoice.— An Autumn Medley. 

" When yellow aatumn weighs 
The year, and adds to nights and shortens days ; 
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then does Babylon assume a liyelier look — then does the great world of club- 
land awake from its sleep — ^then do Hansom cabmen rgoice, and middle-aged 
'* fallen leaves " disappear in a great measure from the Row. Our princes 
have come home agam, or at least they are on their way ; princes of literature^ 
art, and the stage ; princes of rank and society ; princesses of eyery known 
degree. Babylon lias missed the latter very much in the last two months^ 
An occasional prince it has seen in transitu from Victoria to King's Cross» 
who has kindly stop^d for four-and-twenty hours to haye his hair cut ; but 
princesses, not requiring this attention, hare never stopped at all. They have 
their hair cut, we beliere, in the country. The occasional '' Countess in dis- 
guise," referred to in last month's '* Van," has been the sole representatiye of 
the aristocracy of these realms. But with October all thb has changed, 
Victorias flash and broughams roll. Bond Street b en bloe^ and there are 
people to be found at Charbonell's, drinking the not over-excellent coffee 
of that establishment. The Bristol reminds one of the season ; and though 
some trace of the tourist lingers at first round the Grand, it gradually 
disappears. Clubs are full of bronzed men, with wonderful stories of where 
they ha?e been and what they have done ; and the frou-frou of skirts is 
heard in the stalls. There was not much to see at first from the stalls, by- 
the-way ; and at one theatre — ^the special home of silk stocking — we were 
struck on the occasion of our visit by an array of black coats and white ties 
perfectly inexplicable until the commencement of the burlesque, when their 
presence was rally accounted for, as well as the absence of the skirts above 
mentioned. Ladies cannot go to some theatres, which seems hard — at lean 
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they cannot go and feel exactly comfortable. Id the columns of a weekly 
newspaper that deals tn an amusmg way with the follies and frailties of poor 
humanity, it was mentioned the other day that some celebrated artist had 
succeeded in inventing a costume compared with which the purely nude 
figure would be a model of decency. That artist, we think, must haye been 
employed at the theatre to which we refer. 

But there are houses where something higher and better than symmetry of 
form, with yery little on it, b to be seen. The reyival of * The Oyerland 
Route,' at the Haymarket, could not fail to eyoke many memories and some 
comparisons. The chief thing that strikes an old playgoer in the present 
reyival is how much our theatrical tastes haye changed since the days when 
<^ the Hltle theatre in the Haymarket" was the home of comedy, and Charles 
Mathews, Buckstone, Comptoo, and Chippendale were its leading exponents. 
Comedy of a more pronounced type than what we understand by the term 
now. Comedy that perhaps now and then was a little yulgar and coarse, but 
the yulgarity and coarseness of which was condoned for the sake of the actors. 
We did not object to strong meat two-and-twenty years ago. There was not 
so much silk stocking about, or symmetrical and half-dothed forms. Our 
taste laid in the direction of fun sometimes of the broadest, and we were not 
ashamed of laughter. How we used to roar at Buckstone, and how the dry 
humour of Comnton (in pe rfect contrast to hb chiefs) went through the house 
from stalls to gallery. We do not laugh yer^ much now. A topical song at 
the Gaiety sometimes excites our ^ old chappies," if accompanied by yivacious 
steps on the part of " Kate," •• Nelly,** or '* Conny"; but eyen this is rare; 
There was not very much laughter at the Haymarket on the first night of < The 
Oyerland Route,' and sooth to say, we caught ourselves wondering what it was 
we had laughed at two-and-twenty years previously. Other times, other 
manners. Mr. Dayid James gaye a perfect rendering of the part of Loyi- 
bond; Mr. Bancroft rattled through the part of Dexter with unflagging 
yiyacity ; and Mrs. Bancroft and Mrs. John Wood, as Mrs. Sebright and 
Mrs. Loyibood, played their parts as they had ceruinlv never been played 
before. Mrs. John Wood was delightful, and if here and there a comparison 
with the past not to the advantage of the present did arise, it was not when these 
ladies were on the stage. Our great disappointment was the Sir Solomon Frazer 
of Mr. Alfred Bishop. We have seen and enjoyed so many character bits of 
that gentleman that we had looked forward to his being a very worthy successor 
of Compton. How it b that so clever an artist as Mr. Bishop has missed hb 
opportunity here we cannot understand. He was well made up, but when we say 
that we have said nearly aU. The fun of the part — the vanity of the philandering 
knight, hb sudden collapse when the lose of hb false teeth in the shipwreck 
reduces him to a mumbling, dilapidated old man, hb no less sudden rejuve- 
nescence when, the missing teeth found, he is himself again, the pomposity and 
philandering resumed — was somehow missed by the actor, who seemed afraid 
to accentuate the traits of character Compton so strongly marked. Mr. 
F. Everill, too, as the blustering coward, Major M'Turk, ^iled to hit off the 
salient features of the part ; and here, too, we were forced back into the past, 
and had to make unwilling comparisons with Rogers, whose peculiar hard 
manner and voice were so exactly suited to the part. In the mounting of 
the piece the comparisons are all in favour of the present. Nothing more 
realbtic than the shipwreck in the second act has been seen on the stage. 
The army of supers had been well drilled, and the crowd of Lascars, &c., 
with all the panic and confusion inevitable to the scene, were given with 
striking fidelity. The play will be no doubt a success. The rising and risen 
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generation will want to see what was considered a capital comedy in pre- 
Kobertsonian days, and their seniors will go to revive old memories. 

Each successive Shakespearean revival at the Lyceum seems to cast into 
shadow the one that preceded it. We have the gorgeous colouring of 
* Romeo and Juliet ' still in our eyes, the sweet comedy of the heroine in our 
earsj when lo ! we are taken from Verona's ancient city to the pines and 
pilms, the blue-green seas of Sicily. The mounting of ' Much Ado about 
Nothing ' is very splendid, and yet only what we might have expeaed from 
the same artistic conception that gave us Venice and Verona, and the Temple 
of Ionian Artemis. The Cath^ral at Messina, with all the pomp of the 
court and the gorgeous ritual of Rome, vies with that grand scene in * The 
Cup.' But now we are in the realm of Comedy, and the gloom and undefined 
horrors which hung round that drama vanishes before '* the merry war " in 
which Benedick and Beatrice engage. We have only to say whiat, indeed, 
all the Town knows by thb time, that rarely has there been such a repre- 
sentation of Shakespeare's charming comedy as can be now seen at the 
Lyceum. We are aware how many people there are who prefer Mr. Irving 
in the sock to the buskin. Glimpses of his ripe humour we saw in Louis XL, 
and it has peeped out from the grimness of Shylock and the sarcasm of 
Richelieu, but it never has had such play as in Benedick. He has gra^>ed 
the character of ''the marriage-hatmg " hero in its playfulness and sly 
humour; and he has also shown us Benedick as something higher and 
better than a mere court Jiaueur^ as a soldier and a gentleman actuated by 
noble impulses, and the soul of honour. The grand scene of the play, grand 
in every sense, b in the Cathedral, and nothing can be finer than — after poor 
Hero has borne her unmerited shame, and Claudio has poured forth hb 
honest though mbtaken rage — the dialogue between Benedick and Beatrice, 
which begun at first in playful and bantering strain, ends in a burst of passionate 
indignation on the part of Beatrice that brings forth all the nobler qualities 
of her lover. Mr. living's Benedick ceases to bet he jesting gallanL He 
b now the man of serious intent. He has sacrificed hb friend to hb 
mbtress. ''Enough; I am engaged. I will challenge him." Thb was 
very fine. 

Miss Terry's Beatrice will doubtless be more appreciated by the majority 
of playgoers for its merriment than for its deeper traits of feeling. In this 
scene, though, she rises to the occasion, and her passionate outburst, ** O God, 
that I were a man ! " showed us the woman stirred to the depths by the cruel 
wrong done her cousin. Beatrice, like Benedick, is changed. She b no 
longer the laughing, giddy girl, born in a '' merry hour," but one with a set 
and serious purpose, who makes her very love subordinate to her intention. 
The whole scene made a great impression. The accessories, the crowded 
Cathedral, the high altar, the throng of priests, acolytes, courtiers, incense 
bearers, &c., the interrupted wedding ceremony — all was done with infinite 
tact and judgment. It might have been a scene that would have given 
offence, but as Mr. Irving has put it upon the stage, the weakest brother 
cannot be offended. The other scenes, Leonato's house, the port of Messina 
by moonlight, the terraced garden, &&, are all excellent. The Claudio of 
Mr. Forba Robertson, in the great scene in the Cathedral, when he rejects 
hb bride, was full of force and passion, which hb earlier scenes bad hardly 
prepared us for. No two better representatives of Leonato and Antonio 
than Mr. Howe and Mr. Fernandez could be possibly desired. We presume 
Miss Millward, an interesting and ladylike actress, was the best Hero Mr. 
Irving could procure, but the young artbt has yet much to learn. The fun, 
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curiously enough, of Dogberry and Verges fell flat, and higher compliment 
could not well be paid to the rest of the performance. We have seen revivals, 
so-called, of this charming comedy where ^^ the merry war " of Benedick and 
Beatrice, and the fooling of the clowns, were the chief scenes. At the 
Lyceum Dogberry and Verges are rather bores. 

That the revival has been Town talk, and is a great success in every way, 
artistically and financially, goes without saying. The general opinion that 
Mr. Irving and Miss Terry are seen at their best, as the hero and heroine of 
one of Shakespeare's most charming creations, is confirmed and strengthened 
at every representation. For the comedy is not one to be seen once, and 
then to be remembered or forgotten, as the case may be. No one can take 
in all its beauties on the first or even the second visit The first time you 
are, perhaps, too excited. The glamour of the scene is upon you. You are 
nervous and highly strung ; it is also possible that some of the nervousness is 
shared by the performers. But now that ' Much Ado about Nothing ' has 
in its performance ripened into something as near perfection as can be possibly 
attained, the Lyceum is the place to visit. 

The Second October opened delightfully as regarded weather, and closed 
in fog and gloom. The russet gold of autumn was with us on the Monday 
and Tuesday, golden the skies and also the foliage, though there is not much 
of the latter, by-the-way, on the Heath. We got through the Cesarewitch 
in comfort ; afterwards our disagreeables began, and if the racing had not 
been as good as it was, many of us would have turned it up we feel sure. But 
the sport was emphatically good, in fact we cannot remember better, certainly 
not within the last decade. The reproach has been taken away frorn^ 
Newmarket, there b no doubt about that, and Newmarket b, as she ought to 
be, in the van. Bar Ascot, no such racing has been seen this year as during 
the Second October. When one remembers some dreary anniversaries of 
past years, whereat, after the Cesarewitch and Middle Park had been decided, 
there remained a waste of loo/. Plates and Selling Races, we could not but 
appreciate the altered state of things. Newmarket has been fortunate lately 
in its Stewards. Mr. Craven made a capital one. Lord Cadogan looks 
well to the programmes, and Mr. James Lowther is no doubt the best 
Heath Steward the club has had for years. He has inaugurated inmrovements 
there which cannot be too highly praised or thankfully appreciated. The scum of 
the course had become something more than a nuisance — they were intolerable. 
They roamed the Heath of their sweet will, bringing blasphemy and filthy 
language in their train. The project that, as each special laden with third-class 
ruffianism arrived from London at Newmarket, the doors should be locked 
and it should be sent back again, not being in this free country exactly 
feasible, Mr. Lowther took the bull by the horns in another way. The scum 
are there, but they are relegated to a place or places where those who wish to 
find them can do so ; they have a ** reserved lawn " to themselves in which 
they ply their calling, and from which they do not emerge. Portions of the 
course are made into enclosures, in which, by extra payment, decent people 
walk and drive. Nobody b allowed to cross the course — ropes and stakes 
have been long unknown — and the jockeys do what is done at other places, 
ride their horses down the course to the start. These are some of the 
attractions and reforms that have marked Mr. Lowther's tenure of office as 
Heath Steward. All habitues of the place owe him gratitude for what he 
has done. When in the summer he parcelled out the July course, and gave 
us the first inkling of how the roughs might be kept in order, there was some 
little grumbling on the part of those who now grumble no longer, and the 
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susceptible feathers of the Press were much rumpled. Tiiey generally are. 
The war correspondent, if we may beliere all we hear, has a roughish time 
of it, and hb cry sometimes goes up, but he b not in it with the sportiog 
journalist Touch the latter — ^tell him he b to go there and not come bere^ 
and as much as in him lies of the Britbh Lion b roused. We are quite 
aware hb duties are onerous, and in a certain sense important, but hb oon- 
▼enience b generally studied — latterly at Newmarket remarkably so. % What 
appeared to hb too ready eye obstructions at the July Meeting, he will find 
next year comforts. To Mr. Lowther especially hb Uianks ought to be dne, 
for that gentleman, exercising the discretion rested in him, has behaved most 
liberally to the Turf journalists, and they are free to go every where, without 
let or hindrance. There was a time, and not so very long ago, when the 
representatives of the sporting press, from causes into which we will not 
inquire, were in evil odour with the authorities at headquarters. They were 
given the coldest of shoulders, relegated to shepherd's huts, denied access to 
the weighing enclosure, &c Some excellent and highly conservative spcMts- 

men wanted to do without them, and ** those d d fellows who wrote in 

the newspapers ** were voted nuisances. But we have forgotten those days 
now, and only mention them to contrast the past with the present. A great 
many changes take place in fifteen or twenty years, and Newmarket has bad 
its share of them. The most recent seems, of course, the most exceUcot, 
but we think those that the Senior Steward has effected will stand the test 
of time. 

In the sport too, as we have above said, what a marked improvement. 
Curiously enough what in past years was the main prop of the Second 
October — ^the Cesarewitch — played on thb occasion a secondary role. It was 
a poor field, and one of moderate class. Though up to the moment the flag 
fell the picking of the winner was a thing of difficulty, there was less inte^e^t 
and exatement than we ever remember. The market had undergone many 
fluctuations ; and the two leading favourites, Shrewsbury and City Arab^ 
fair as was the public trial the former won in the First October— had been 
both under suspicion. In the case of Shrewsbury these suspicions were 
unfounded. He would win if he was only good enough ; but about City 
Arab, like Geheimntss in the Leger, we were taking a good deal on trust. 
That Marsh believed he had a good horse in him, there is no doubt ; but the 
public had only his private repuution to go on, and this, rightly or wrongly, 
was shaken by the performance of Marc Antony — a very bad performance — 
in the Cesarewitch Trbl. It was the easy win of Edelweiss in this race that 
caused the public rush on Corrie Roy, and made her, at one time, favourite 
for money. It is an old story how the early birds had been backing Corrie 
Roy long before the handicap or even the entry appeared. At Goodwood 
her name was mentioned, and the long shots were taken by people supposed 
to be "in the know," as regarded Sherrard's stable. When the handicap 
appeared these early birds were the recipients of a good deal of chaff; for 
the general opinion was that the handicapper knew quite as much as they did, 
and Mr. Crawfurd's mare had certainly been looked after. It was even 
doubted if the name would appear among the acceptances, and, as the stable 
made no sign, and evidently at that time had no fancy for her, she gradually 
dropped out of the quotations,, or only appeared now and then. However, 
she was tried with Edelweiss in the week before the First October, and, 
when the latter won the Cesarewitch Trial in a canter, the stable awoke to 
the fact that they had a very good mare, and that she would about win. As 
it was no secret that Corrie Roy was Edelweiss at 7st., or a little over, the 
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public rush brought her to 1 1 to 2 on the Monday before the race. Still the 
majority of backers, we believe, doubted her. The weight was higher than 
any hone had ever carried first to the chair, and that fact weighed with 
many. Shrewsbury kept very firm, and Chippendale took the place of City 
Arab, who had but few friends at the close. Retreat looked so well in the 
paddock, that there were plenty of people to back Archer's mount at the 
last ; and as Lord Bradford made no declaration, old Chip and Retreat were 
at yery nearly the same figure. They were certainly the best-looking horses 
there, but in such a field perhaps that is small praise. Corrie Roy was not 
in the paddock, or else she would no doubt have attracted attention, for she 
is a true-shaped mare, throwing back very much to some of her dbtinguished 
ancestors. There was a great rush to get on her at the last, and 9 to 2 was 
with difficulty procured. She was certainly favourite for money. 

The race needs little telling here. The dull day prevented the start from 
being seen, except by the best glasses and the keenest eyes ; but it was observed 
after a few momeuts that Marc Antony was making the running for her 
stable companion, and that those whom most of us wished to see in the front 
rank at " choke jade," going strong and well, were there. As they came 
along the flat in a compact body, Shrewsbury, Marc Antony, Abbiotsford, 
and Corrie Roy were in the front rank, and until that crucial point, the 
Bushes, was reached and passed, there was no great cause for uneasiness. 
The forward position held by Abbotsfbrd roused the hopes of the fielders, 
and Shrewsbury's bold front cheered hb many backers. But in another 
moment Corrie Roy dashed to the front, full of running, and, while City 
Arab was unmistakably in trouble, Shrewsbury, it was evident, 'could not 
overhaul Mr. Crawfurd s mare. That he might have got second b probable ; 
but Bowman, having no orders to try for a place, very properly eased hb 
horse when he found he could not win. Osborne brought Chippendale with 
a rush, and aeain scored second honours, and Citv Arab was third on 
sufferance. Winterboume cut up badly, Marden broke down, and the 
surprise of the race was the forward running of Abbotsford, who was clearly 
not thoroughly wound up. Of course he was immedbtely talked about for 
the Cambridgeshire, but the presence of Lowland Chief in the same stable 
makes both backers and layers cautious. 

But the Cesarewitch was very small beer coropaml with the sport that 
was to come. We had reason for believing that the Middle Park Plate 
would clear away some of the doubts and difficulties that had arisen out of 
the running of our two-year-olds. We believed that the youngsters of thb 
reason were some of them exceptionally good, only they had got so mixed, 
and the running of one or two had been so puzzling, that we wanted a race 
where most of them would meet, to settle the question of which was the 
best. We had all admired Gallijurd very much in the July week, and had 
looked upon him as very likely to win another Derby for Lord Falmouth, 
but thb idea had to be dismissed. Galliard had turned out a good-looking 
deceiver, and had cut up very badly in a recent trial. The deraat of Mac- 
heath by Hauteur at Doncaster, and subsequently by Beau Brummel at 
Newmarket, had upset all previous ideas, and sent ^ the book " to 1000 to 15. 
True, many people stoutly maintained it was all wrong, but still we most of 
us have, and must have, a respect for the horse that comes first to the chair, 
and our belief in Macheath was much shaken. That hb defeat at New- 
market might have been accounted for by hb inability to come down even 
f uch a descent as the Bushes hill, was probably correct, but how came 
Hauteur to beat him at Doncaster? These and many other points — ^the 
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ability of the good-looking roarer, Highland Chief, to stay ; the question 
whether Chislehurst was as good as his friends in the North believed ; if 
Adriana would fulfil her early promise; or if, as some people professed to 
think, Energy was better than Macheath, Ladislas than Hauteur. So there 
was plenty to interest us, not only in the paddock, where we saw as good- 
looking a lot of young ones, with one or two exceptions, as have appeared 
for thb erent for some years, but in the race. There was also plenty of 
wagering. Despite a rumour, industriously circulated, that Energy wookl 
beat her stable companion,- and that Ladislas (Fordham's mount, by choice), 
was the superior of Hauteur, the public stuck to public form, and Macheath 
and Highland Chief were about equal favourites. The announcement {per- 
fectly true) that Ladislas had got the best of Hauteur in a trial did not iDcJiae 
the public to invest much on the former, and there was a convicdon that if 
Wood carefully nursed Macheath down the Bushes hill, his powerful 
quarters would send him . up the ascent for home. And so it happened. 
Wood did ride him carefully down the hill, nor did he attempt to come with 
him until fairly ia the dipb There Highland Chief looked well, as did Eaeigy, 
and Chislehurst, and Hauteur, but Wood brought up Macheath full of 
running, and, overhauling his opponents, won very cleverly by half a length ; 
Chislehurst, slightly interfered with, being third, with Hauteur only a bead 
behind him. It was a very pretty race ; and, moreover, it effeaually settled 
the questions that required settlement We knew then that George Fordham 
stole the race on Hauteur at Doncaster, and that Macheath had no business 
to be beaten by Beau Brummel in the First October. Pity it is that, good 
horse as Macheath undoubtedly is, we are forbidden to think of him in the 
J)erby. If he experiences a difEculty in getting down the Bushes hill, how 
will he negotiate that tremendous one at Tattenham Comer? Perhaps he 
will not be asked to try ; but at all events, Mr. Crawfurd is no doubt right in 
running him through hb engagements thb year. The momentous qoestiott 
of what b to win the Derby must '' bide a wee." 

One of the greatest gratmcatioos a good sportsman can enjoy was afforded 
Lord Rosebery thb week, when he saw hb good mare Kermesse come fit and 
well to the post, with her fine speed and staying powers apparently not 
injured by her long retirement consequent on the cruel mishap that befdl her 
in the spring. A proud man, too, must have been Joe Cannon, when he 
led her back to the paddock after her defeat of Shotover and dead heat 
with Nellie in the Select Stakes ; for to him and Mr. Borrow b due the 
credit of all the care and watchfulness that brought her to the post as we saw 
her. She subsequently won the Newmarket Oaks, but then she had nothing 
to heat but Rozelle and Little Sbter, the latter probably about as bad an 
animal as there b in training at Newmarket, which b saying something. 
Lord Rosebery, by-the-way, had a fair share of luck, what with Kenpesse, 
Prudhomme, Fleur d*Orange, Roysterer, and Bonny Jean. Next to Mr. 
Crawfurd he took honours, but still we feel sure he was more pleased with 
the resoscitatbn of Kermesse than all hb other wins. Thursday was the 
day of the five, for the race for the Champion Stakes was indeed a jff^^ 
onev only to be. equalled by the fine finish for the Queen's Plate. There 
was great gambling on the Chammon Stakes, of course ; still to many people 
it was a race in itself sufficiently exciting, looking et the horses engaged, 
without the greed of gain to give an additional throb of pain or pleasure, as 
the case might be. Trbtan, Dutch Oven, Thebais, Scobell — here was a 
worthy quartet to enter the Ibts for the championship. Tristan was favourite^ 
with Archer on him, as he could not ride Dutch Oven (8st. alb.), who 
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^ carried Fordham. Of course << Tom " was on Scobell, and Wood on Thehais, 

so jockeyship and horseflesh were pretty erenly balanced^ Tristan was 

> faTourke, though we fancy young Tom was not so fond of him as the public 

were, and by the orders given to Archer there seemed to be some doubt 
about hb staying. Of course Dutch 0?en and Thebab were backed, but 

( Scobell had not many supporters out of his own stable. All four looked 

( well, but it struck us that 1 ristan might have been better for another galbp. 

They kept pretty well together to the Bushes, where Credo and Batdefield 

t were done with, and, coming down the hill, Tristan was pulling so hard at 

( Archer that his backers alr«kdy counted their gains. Scobell was soon after 

( out of it, and Thebais,who had been laying ofl^ running through, t6ok up the 

running out of the Abingdon Bottom. She had soon the best of Dutch 

[ Oven, and halfway up the ascent Archer brought up* Tristan, full of running. 

i Ground had been lost, however, down the Bushes hill-r-not the fault of the 

I jockey, who rode strictly to orders — and this he conld not quite make up. 

I It was an exciting finish, but all Tristan couki da was to catch Tbebais on 

the post, and make a dead heat. There was a pretty general opinion that, 
if Archer had not been fettered by his orders, and had allowed Tristan to 

i stride along when he was pulling so hard at him down the hill, the horse 

would haye won. As we hare hinted above, Tristan might hare been a 
trifle short of work, and doubtless there was some feftr of hb quite staying 

I home. Be that as it may, it was a grand race, and a worthy struggle fi>r the 

I championship. Some people were disappointed it was not run off, and no 

doubt it would have been a very exciting aflair if it had been, but owners 

, must be allowed to be the best judges. Mr. Lefevre gallantly left it to the 

Duchess of Montrose to run or divide, as she pleased, and. her Grace chose 

I the latter alternative. We confess it would have been a treat to see the 

decider, and we have a private opinion as to which we should have backed ; 
but then there are other considerations in thb very business-like and matter- 
of-fact world. Why knock about two good horses for, after all, what is but 
a shadowy championship ? Why not take the half loaf, which b so much 
better than no bread \ We must suppose that these considerations weighed 
with both Mr. Lefevre and Mr. Crawfiird and hb wife, and so Tristan 
walked over. Dutch Oven was a neck behind the dead-heaters, surely not 
the true form of the winner of the Leger. Of course, after thb race^ Thebab 
came in for strong support for the Cambridgeshire, though the investments 
that brought her to 1000 to 80 were certainly not those of the stable. In- 
deed there was then a rumour that St. Marguerite was her superior at the 
weights, a statement received with a doubting £uth by the public, bnt still 
not entirely disbelieved* That Mr. Crawfiird held what b csuled the key of 
the situation with hb strong team was then the general opinion, but the ways 
of the stable, and under which thimble, &a, &c., were very difiicult points 
to discover. 

Her Majesty's Guineas also gave us a splendid ma^. Chippendale, 
Edelweiss, and Hagioscope were confessedly the three in it, and Ishraael, 
Bercenieze, Jasmin, and Spitzbergen were friendless. It was odds on 
Chippendale, as became hb second in the Cesarewitch. At first bookmakers 
only asked for 6 to 4, but before the close insbted on 5 to a, and the two 
others had but languid support. When the betting opened there was « 
disposition to back Hagioscope, but from lOo to 15 he went back to 
10 to I, chiefly, as fiu* as could be made oot^ from a prejudice against hb 
jockey, Gnfliths, but ^hj the jMrejudice was not so dear. He b not what b 
called a " fashionable" jockey, but b a sturdy young roan, strong as a Jiouse, 
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can ride with judgment as well as nenre, and b no particular respecter of 
persons. That is to say, he would not h% frightened by Archer, or rendered 
nenrous by ** the demon " coming alongside of him ; but somehow there 
was a feeling that he wouldn't do in the company of such swells as Archer, 
Fordham, Osborne, or Wood. ^* What, back Griffiths at Newmarket ? " 
said a young sportsman in our hearing, and there was a contemptuous pity in 
the remark for those weak enough to do so. But, however, Griffiths the 
despised was equal to the occasion, and so was Hagioscope. The trio above 
named — ^the rubbish being done with — joined issue at the Red Post (we 
have forgotten to mention that the race was run for the first time over the 
Ditch In), and a splendid struggle ensued. Chippendale had his head in 
front until within a dozen strides from the chair, but there Griffiths 
challenged in a most resolute way on Mr. Vyner's horse, and the horse 
answering as gamely, he beat Chippendale by a head. Edelweiss being only 
a neck behind. The result was disastrous to the majority, but the selea few 
on Griffiths and Hagioscope rejoiced with a peculiar jov, for the despised 
one had defeated the crack. It was not only '< old Chip,' who probably has 
been having what he considers enough of it, that was beaten, out Archer, 
the cock on his own dunghill, and we have reason to think the latter ^ felt 
hurt " at the result Griffiths rode with great determination, and he had 
a game horse under hmi. After all, jockevship cannot do everything, and 
Hagioscope, who in the summer and early autumn could hardly raise a 
gallop, b now showing the stamina of hb breeding. 

The last day wound up well a brilliant week. Two events there were, 
the Great Challenge Sukes and the Newmarket Derby, that were worth 
stopping to see, and very exciting they proved. Lord Rosebery's good 
fortune continued with Roysterer and Bonny Jean, the Badminton ** hoops " 
had an unexpected turn with the Lady Rockley fiUy, and of course Messrs. 
Cooper and Co. scored a win with Royal George. It was the race for the 
Select Stakes that gave us the exciting finish. There were Tristan, Soobell, 
Energy, and Nellie, Mr. Lefevre's horse the favourite, and money on Energy 
and Scobell. Nellie was but coldl^f supported, but the stable, and the people 
who remembered that Energy was in front in the Middle Park as they came 
out of the Abingdon Bottom, backed Mr. Crawfurd's horse, the American 
plunger being one of those gifted individuals, and, so it was said, incurring 
the wrath of a distinguished lady thereby. Be that as it may, we trust her 
commission was not seriously interfered with, and that there was peace and 
happiness at Sefton Lodge in the evening. For Energy won, though he had 
a bard fight for it, and Luke, who rode him, deserves a word of praise, for 
Archer, on Tristan, was alongside, with ScobelJ, Tom Cannon up, level with 
the latter, a dangerous pair, or rather quartet, for the man on thb occasion 
counted for nearly as much as the horse. Energy, however, held hb own, 
and won by a neck, Scobell being onlv a head behind Trisun, so our readers 
may guess how exciting was the result, and how Mr. Clark was besieged 
with questions as to the dbunce. The defeat of Dutch Oven by Shrews- 
bury in the Newmarket Derby we did not stop to see, and we don't think 
we should have believed it if we had seen it. It was a pretty general opinion 
then that it was all wrong, and subsequent events, we think, have conbrmed 
thb. 

We have left ourselves small space for the Cambridgeshire, with all its 
attendant scandab, its gossips, and, we must add, its lies. The scandal about 
the scratching of Thebais has received such attention at the hands of sporting 
writers that we can well affi^rd to pass it by with the briefest notice. That 
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those persons responsible for the strildng out of the mare at the eleventh 
hour committed a sad mistake there can be no manner of doubt. But, if 
they erred, they hare paid the penalty. One of them, too, is a woman, and 
it is always painful to criticise, in a hostile spirit, the conduct and action 
of a member of that sex. The popular ebullition of feeling at Newmarket, 
when the once^popular scarlet jacket was beaten, was coarse and vulgar, no 
doubt, and much to be deprecated ; but still, both Mr. Stirling Crawfurd and 
the Duchess of Montrose must have been aware of another opinion, not 
taldng the shape of unseemly language and brutal jeers, but which no less 
emphatically condemned their conduct. Let us hope that lesson has been 
learned, and that out of the Thebais evil good may arise. 

Hackness's was the most hollow of victories, and Robert Peck, who had 
told everybody of hb high opinion of the mare's chance, deserves all con- 

Ctulation. rie had beluvecl throughout, from the day when Hackness was 
t talked about for the Cesarewitch down to the hour of the start for the 
Cambridgeshire, in the most perfect, open, and straightforward manner. 
He asked for a modest price about Hackness for the long race, and, when it 
was refused, struck her out at once. Comparisons are odious, but if other 
persons had pursued the same line of conduct in regard to the Cambridge- 
shire we should have been spared a scandal. The owner of Hackness is 
credited with having won a good stake, which no one will envy him, and 
her win has called up the old question of the scales of weights in handicaps* 
The opinion that the four-year-olds should be turned loose, as Hackness was, 
and that the scale of weights requires re-adjusting, has been taken up by the 
Jockey Club, and we think in earnest, and with the best results. The 
subject has been often ventilated in thb Magazine, the reform often advo- 
cated, but we had begun to despair of seeing any change. Now, however, 
the Jockey Club have taken action they cannot well let the matter drop; 
and Lord Coventry, who not so long ago stood almost alone in its advocacy, 
will probably find himself surrounded by supporters eager to promote so 
desirable a change ! Truly the fashion of the gracing) world passes away— 
and we are very glad it does. 

With this number of the Magazine is published, as usual, a new list of all 
the packs of hounds in the United Kingdom, as far as our information 
extends, and during the past year several changes have taken place, both 
amongst Masters and Hunt Servants. Mr. Famdl Watson has eiven up hb 
staghounds, and succeeded Mr. J. Barnard Hankey as Master otthe Surrey 
Union ; while a new pack called the Wamham, of which Mr. A. Laly>u- 
chere b the Master, will hunt West Surrey and Sussex dbtrict. The kennek 
are at Mayes, near Horsham, and their huntsman b Barney Spenoe, late first 
whip to the Crawley and Horsham. Turning to foxhounds, we find that 
Mr. R. E. Wemyss has left the Burton country, to take up hb Quarters 
in hb native land and hunt the West Fife, and b succeeded by Mr. Charles 
Shrubb, who formerly kept a pack of harriers in Surrey called the Ripley 
and Knap HiU. The Earl of Guilford has migrated from Kent into 
Dorsetshire, to become the Master of the Cattbtock — perhaps, taking it 
altogether, if not the best country m the South of England certainly the 
second. After a long and most successful innines in the North Cotswold 
and South Worcestershire countries, as Master of Hounds, Lord Coventry 
hsj^ retired from the Mastership, and b followed by Mr. F. Lort Phillips, 
of Laurenny Castle, and out of comj^iment to hb lordship the coronet will 
be retained on the hunt button. The Hon. Douglas Pennant takes the 
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place of his unde, the late sixth Duke of Gnfton^ wKo died last May, 
and had been Master of the famous Grafton pack since 186^. Lord 
Haldon and Sir John Duntze hare retired from the management of the 
Haldon, and are succeeded bv Mr. Studd and Mr. Whidbome of Gorway, 
near Tdgnmouth, who was Master of the South Deron some tears aga 
With the East Kent, Mr. W. H. White, after a long career as M.F.H. with 
the East Essex and Essex Union, is succeeded by Mr. E. Sworder, well 
known in Hertfordshire. In South Notts, Mr. Lancelot RoUeston, of 
Watnall, has retired in farour of the Earl of Harrington. With the East 
Sussex, Sir Thomas Brassey, of Normanhurst Court, succeeds Mr. Edward 
Frewen, who has been Master since 1875. Sir Reginald Graham haTing 
become the possessor of hb ancestral estates at Norton Conyers, in York- 
shire, has left the Tedworth country, and is succeeded hv the Hon. Percy 
Wyndham. In Ireland the dbtrict round Curraghmore suffos an incalculable 
loss in the absence and retirement of that grand sportsman the Marquis of 
Waterford, but the country is not destitute of hounds. A portion of Lord 
Waterford's late pack have been moyed to Tinvane, near Carrick-on-Suir, 
where hounds used to be kept during Mr. Briscoe's Mastership. A better 
Master than hb lordship could not exist, and it b beginning to dawn on 
some that it b a fearful shame that Curraghmore should be without hounds, 
and all owing to a pack of idiots who could not recognise the hand that ftd 
them, and who have driven away their best friend. Hb lordship k soc- 
ceeded by Mr. Thomas Springfield, a Norfolk gentleman who settled in thb 
port some years ago, who is yery fond of hunting and a fine horseman. Will 
Kawie, fix>m the Curraghmore, is the huntsman, and a better man all round 
cannot be found for the office. The pack b composed of the bitches which 
Lord Waterford did not sell last spring. 

Amongst the Hunt Servants, the most noticeable changes are with the 
Bedale. Fred Holland, from Lord Middleton, succeeds Tom Perry, gone 
to the Vine, wee Jack West, who after six years' service in Hampshire has 
gone as kennel huntsman to the Earl of Lonsdale, who hunts the Pytchley 
Woodlands. Charles Maiden has left the Old Berkeley, hb place being taken 
by Alfred Smith, from the Cambridgeshire. The veteran John Trodwell, 
after having hunted the Old Berkshire for nineteen seasons, has retired in 
&vour of Bob Vincent from the Fife; but Treadwell, who feeb as young as 
ever he did, b still open to an engagements Will Dale has left the Burton 
and gone to Lord Fitzwilliam, in the place of George Kennett, now with 
Colonel Anstruther Thomson in Fife. William Goddard, well known in 
the Pytchley country as ** Tom,'' has k& the Craven, and succeeded Harry 
Judd with Captain Jarvb of Doddington Hall, near Lincoln. With the 
North Durham, Harry Haverson b followed by hb late first whip, Richard 
Freeman ; WiUbm Wheatley, from the North Warwickshire, has gone to 
the East Essex in the place of George Jones, who, like some other good 
men-, b very anxious for another situation. James Tribeck has migrated 
from the Hurworth to the Ledbury ; Will Welb, from the Belvoir, succeeds 
Robert Allen as huntsman to the Puckeridge; and Will Hawtin, from 
the New Forest, has gone to the South and West Wilts, viee Richard 
White. 

When the Queen's Staghounds commenced forest hunting, the first two 
mornings were remarkable for a total absence, withdut which even a carted 
stag has much the best of it. However, matters improved afterwards, and 
since then the young hounds have been able to taste venison. The first meet 
at Salt Hill will take place on the 31st October, and not on November 7th, 
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as has been stated in some of the papers. We are glad to say that Goodall 
is auite well, and looking hopefully u)rward to a good season. 

On account of the late harvest in Leicestershire, the Quorn hounds did not 
commence until the 25th September on the Forest side. There was a good 
show of cubs in Quorn Wood, also in Lord Lanesborough's coyerts at 
Swithland, and in Swithland Wood ; but it was a great disappointment to 
see such fine large woods as Oakley and Piper again drawn blank in the cub- 
hunting season ; not even an old fox. We should be afraid to say the number 
of acres these two fine woods corer. Some few years ago we can remember 
when the diiHcuIty was to kill sufficient cubs in these woods ; and as a change 
is soon to take place in the sporting right of them, we may before long yet 
hear the merry cry of the hounds when put into covert there, instead of that 
dismal call for hounds when drawn blank. The hounds met at seven o'clock 
on the morning of the 2nd October, at Gartree Hill. Mr. Coupland arrived 
with the pack, after seventeen miles to covert, so they had an early start ; 
and we were glad to see ^* the Master" so fit and well. As usual in Squire 
Hartof^'s coverts, there were plenty of cubs, and after A go6d deal of busy 
work, and several rings about over the open country, hounds killed one, and 
went home. We also that morning dfrew Sir Robert Burdett's covert, 
and found several there. They had a good morning at Bunney, and 
found any quantity, which reminds us of the good old days, when Lord 
Rancliffhunted with the Quorn, and his coverts at Bunney were full of foxes. 
My next morning was at Barkby, where we found nine cubs close to the 
house, and after killing one went on to another of Mr. Brook's coverts, 
Barkby Thorpe, where we found, and had a nice gallop round the imihediate 
country ; somewhere the hounds divided, and the rest of the day was spent in 
hunting for the lost pack, which was found some miles off, near Billesdon 
Coplow. We believe there has been a good show of foxes in all the open 
country. These hounds had a good gallop from " Quenby " on Friday the 
13th. After a ring round the old hall, hounds ran straight away on the 
boundary road, leaving Houghton on the left, and Thurnby on the right, 
almost to Norton Gorse, in Su* Bache Cunard*s country ; the fences were 
very blind, the ditches being full of grass, so that neither you, nor your 
horse, could see on which side the ditch was ; however, several stuck to the 
hounds, and we think no one saw more of the run than the pretty Miss 
Livingston. Kirby Gate is fixed fbr the 6th November, and it .is to be 
hoped before then we may have some frosty weather, to clear out the blind 
ditches, or we shall hear of broken collar-bones ; at present the country is 
half under water, owing to the late heavy rains, which may do some good; 
but there is so much grass in the fields that you cannot distinguish ridge from 
furrow. We see Mr. Coupland has issued a very desirable circular to his field, 
asking them to shut gates, and requesting second horsemen to keep on the 
roads : few men who go out hunting know what amount of danger would be 
saved if this Were more attended to ; and, in the present hard times for 
farmers, we are sure all true sportsmen will assist all they can in these matters, 
which are of the greatest importance. Melton is reported to be as full as 
usual : the Earl and Countess of Wilton are escpectecf at Egerton Lodge at 
the end of December ; Mr. Gilmour at the Harborough ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Sloane Stanley still retain the old Club ; while Mr. B. Lubbock and Mr. 
Parker are at Wicklow Lodge. Mr. and Mrs. Adair, Mr. Praed, Mr. 
Pryor, and many others are al^ reported to be coming. 

We hear first-rate reports of foxes in the Atherstbne and Pytchley 
countries. The former began cub-hunting on Monday, September nth, at 
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GrendoD, the residence of Sir George Chetwynd, where they foand a nke 
lot of cubs. Throughout the country there b a good account of foxes, but 
e?en Casdeman himself was astonbhed at the lot he found at Chilcote. On 
Monday, October 4th, when he came to Newnham Paddox, after killing 
a cub at Burton Pool, he proceeded to draw three acres of magnificent sun- 
flowers. What Mr. Oscar Wilde, or any of our esthetic roders, if we 
hare any, would sslj to such an act of desecration, according to their ideas, 
we don t know. For the information of many who, like ourselTes, had 
never seen hounds draw a covert of this sort, we beg to inform them that 
they were planted by Lord Denbigh, not at all from any xsthetical notion, 
but to simply supply from their seed food for fowls and pheasants— in which 
we fear, owing to the want of sun, hb lordship will thb year be dis- 
appointed. 

As usual, the Pytchley were amongst the first to get to work amongst the 
cubs ; and, after a short spell of brisk hunting in the open, migrated to the 
woodland side of their country, and took possession of that portion which 
b allotted to Lord Lonsdale. Scent seems to have been capricious, and 
their success down east was not on a par with their usual sport at the west 
end. In due course, however, viz., towards the end of September, they were 
found back at their kennel home, at Brixworth, and since their return have 
had work enough for the veriest gluttons, foxes being plendfiil on all sides. 
Unfortunately, in one or two places, mange has been met with amongst the 
foxes, notably in the neighbourhood of Dodford, Norton, and Elklngton. 
Thb b the more remarkable, as such a thing as an imported fox, or a 
** Leadenhall " gentleman, b a thing unknown, for the simple reason that hb 
presence b not required, the " Simon Pure " being always to hand in abun- 
dance, thanks to good sportsmen and large-hearted farmers. The lifaster, 
Mr. Langham, has the advantage of being well known and thoroughly 
popular with aU hb field, and ably seconded by Will Goodall and the two 
brothers, Charles and John Isaacs, who, as whips, are second to none, the 
whole goes merry as a marriage bell, and good sport may be confidendy 
andcipated* That it will come up to the excepdonal record of last season 
b too much to expect ; still, in this very changeable climate, we cannot tell 
what a day may bring forth, much less a winter. Speaking of Goodall, my 
readers will be pleased to hear that thb well-known name amongst the lin 
of huntsmen b not desdned to become obsolete, as, during the summer 
months, a young << Will Goodall " has been added to the family tree, who, 
it b to be hoped, will in future time be true to the tradidons of ms ancestors, 
and eventually become as keen and good a disciple of the chase as b hb 
father. To revert to the hounds : the entry thb season consists of twen^ 
couples, thirteen of bitches and seven of dogs. Most of them owe thetr 
origin to *' Pensioner" and " Comus ;" and of the latter it may be said that 
they are ^* the last of the Comuses," he being now, unfortunately, gone to the 
happy hundng grounds. At the present dme there are none but bitches in 
the Brixworth kennels; the small pack about nineteen inches, and the larger 
about twenty-one or twenty-twa Goodall b notoriously fond of bitches for 
hb quick work over the pastures; an(L, although there wdl be a few stallion 
and dog-hounds running with hb pack, the majori^ of them will be rele- 
gated to Lord Lonsdale and the ^ North Pytchley, at Brigstock. The list 
of cubs to hand at present b twenty-four and a half brace, which number 
will probably be increased some six brace before regular hunting commences 
on thji 6th. There have been some notably g<K>d spins a&eady, more 
especially from Winwick, Waterloo^ and Soolbnd Wood ; the meeo^ to?. 
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were enliTened at Elkington and East Haddon by the presence of Lord 
Spencer, who, together with hb stafF, had snatched a few days from the cares 
ot office in Ireland to take a share of the good things with the hounds, of 
which the Lord Lieutenant was formerly Master, and in which he is still 
especially interested. Of course there must be drawbacks to popularity, and 
the Pytchley has to suffer, together with other hunts which are posaessed of 
a fine country and show superior sport. The fields last year were at times 
beyond all bounds, numerically speaking, non-subscribers flocking from all 
sides, and taking for granted they were welcome. In no hunt b a stranger 
receiyed and treated with more cordiality than in the Pytchley ; but it is 
hard upon subscribers and residents in the country that their best days 
should be marred by such numbers of excursionists as invaded them last 
year. If these traTclling gentry are not aware of it, let me now inform them 
that, though politeness forbids to openly show it, they are, nevertheless, most 
unwelcome guests, and must not for a moment imagine that the mere posses- 
sion of a horse, a pair of spurs, and a railway fare, gives them the right to 
ride over other people's land. 

The Belvoir have been doing very well since they began cubbing on 
August 13th at Denton, and they have had some good mornings in Lawn 
Hollow on September 5th, and in the Belvoir Woods on the 8th and 9th, 
where they found a lot of foxes, and killed a brace each morning ; also at 
AUington on the 14th, and Woolsthorpe Cliff on the 22nd, and at Leaden- 
ham on the 22nd, where after some hunting with a bad scent they kUled one, 
then went on the Fulbeck Hill Top, where, as the scent improved, after 
fifty-eight minutes they got hold of another ; on the 29th they found a good 
litter at Aswarby in the Thorns, and after three hours' hard work lulled 
one. On Saturday, 30th, at Boothby Wood they found a litter, but had a 
very bad scent with which to hunt tiicm^et by great perseverance Gillard 
got hold of one, then went on to Ponton Wood, where they found a fine lot, 
which after rattling them about for some time, with an improved scent they 
got one away and killed him close to the Cuttings. Out thb morning — Mr. 
A. Tumor, and Miss Turnor, Major^Longstaffe^ Miss Heathcote, Mr. New- 
come, Monsieur Roy, &c. On Monday, October 2nd, they went to 
Holwell Mouth, which was blank, but they found at Clawson Thorns and 
killed one, then found a good litter in Piper Hole, and killed one of them 
in Harby Hills. On Tuesday, October 3rd, they had a hard day for 
hounds from Willoughby Hall. On Thursday, the 5th, they were at 
Belvoir, and drew the Terrace Hill, and after some good hunting Gillard 
brought a brace to hand. Thb morning the Duke was out in the carriage. 
The following morning, October 6th, they found a good show at Belton 
Park, ran on dirough the Park over to Syston Park and killed. The best 
scenting morning, which however was very foggy, was on Monday, the 9th, 
when they were at Ropsley Rise Wood, where they found directly, and 
after two turns round the covert ran fast and straight into Abney Wood 
and away to the Southerns where they changed; then they came back to 
Ropsley Rise and got on another, ran him by Humley Wood, and into 
Earn Wood where they killed. In addition to those who had hitherto beea 
out. Count Hengermuller made hb first appearance. On the loth there was 
another very thick fog, but they came to Bayard's Leap and found lots of 
foxes in Lord Bristol's ^antations ; after running for over an hour Gillard 
brought one to hand. The young entry are doing very well, there are 
plenty of foxes and every promise of a good season. Arthur Wilson has 
been promoted to be first whip, in the place of Will Wells, gone to hunt the 
Puckeridge. 
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Od Tuesday, October the loth, the Surrey Stagkounds met on Epsom 
Downs, and turned out an untried deer, who was so dtstoclnied to go that 
he frightened the cheery master of the warren, Mr. Ellam, out of his wits 
for fear that he would get into his paddocks, among his mares and foals. As 
nothing could be done with the first they uncarted a second and better one 
later in the morning, who gave them a capital run, the take being beyond 
Reigate. On Tuesday, the iyth, they wer^ at Walton on the Hill, but there 
had very little sport, as the deer was not up to his work. On Saturday, the 
21st, they were to meet at the Swan at Leatherhead, but as it blew a 
hurricane and rained cataracts, our correspondent says he should not have 
feared the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, but of these elements he confessed himself 
afraid. 

We are glad to hear that the stable department of that wdl-kfiown old 
house, the King's Head, Epsom, has changed hands, and is now entrusted 
to the care of one Herbert, a very worthy fellow, who will do justice to 
any hunting men who may send their horses there. He has plenty of good 
loose boxes and stalls, all of which have been quite recently repaired and put 
in capital order. 

Cub-hunting with the Ru^rd commenced on September 4th. Scents 
have been very bad in covert, but better out, and hounds have had to work 
hard for their foxes. Generally speaking, there Is a capital show all through 
the country, although on the Newark side there might be more. *' Derby- 
shire," too, is said to be better off than last year, but the Master has thought 
it wise, ** from information received," only to cub-hunt at Sutton Scarsdale, 
where hounds had a very good day, and found a rare lot of cubs, thanks to 
Mr. Arkwright Colonel Welfitt has hb coverts full of foxes, as he always 
has, and sets his neighbours an example which some of them might well 
imitate. The entry of sixteen and a half couples doing well, especially those 
by Atherstone " Sk>lon " (who, some folks thought, should have beaten G. 
Carter's ^* Selim," at Peterborough, two years ago), and have been well broken 
by Hayes, who has in this respect proved himself a true disciple of worthy 
G. Castleman. Mr. Bayly has been fortunate in securing F. Scorey (who 
once won the Cesarewitch on Salpinctes) as first whipper-in, thanks to the 
kindness of Mr. Oakeley, who allowed him to leave to take the place ; and 
he seems to be quite at home in his new country. On Monday, 23rd, after 
a very hard morning's work at Gleadthorpe, hounds forced a most unwilling 
fox away, and, after a fine piece of hunting, and much perseverance on 
Hsyes' part, scent being very bad indeed, they walked him to death near 
Clumber, running merrily over the Park at last No one was more pleased 
than Colonel Fairfax, who was paying his old friend, the Master, his annual 
visit ; and he thoroughly appreciated Hayes' endeavour to make the most out 
of a very hopeless scent. 

From Devonshire we hear that the cub-hunting in the far west has been 
very promising for the future, with a fair show bf foxes, and the entries 
everywhere satisfactory. The great attention that has been paid to breedmg 
and race of later years has tended to equalise hounds everywhere, and has 
brought hunting to a science aKke in the kennel and in the field. Thb 
Qioorland and diminutive stannary town, situate on the borders of Dartmoor 
Forest, and immediately under Middletor, is not far from Cawson, whkh b 
the highest point of the Dartmoor range, and from its summit, fiiom whidi 
we have jupt returned, may be descried the hunting grounds of nine packs of 
foxhounds^the Dartmoor, PenteHie, Lamerton, ifn Cahnady, Stratton, Hon. 
Mark RoUe, the Earl of Portsmouth (nomem proelarum)^ E. Devon, Mr. Wbid- 
borae, and Mr. Bragg. A wild and extensive view over wilderness aod monsS| 
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hill and dale, that can rarely be matched, and within immediate ken are 
the Druidical relics of cells, kistbums, and cromlechs for human sacrifice, 
with the rock basins, in which sportsmen often mingle V, O. P. with the 
purer element of Druidic sacrament. 

The Dartmoor have had capital cub-hunting, with several good runs with 
old foxes ; one with a fox from the Brent side, going straight over the moor 
to the Meayy and Shaugh district, with a more than a fair show of foxes. 
They have brought six brace to hand, and nine brace to ground. The 
young -hounds are most promising, espedally those by the Marqub of 
Stafford's " Spanker" and the Meynell " Fabian." They are good drawers, 
and carry well in line and chase. They have been well tried in drawing, 
for the moor coverts, notoriously thick with the undergrowth of briars, are 
this year simply terrific. The first meet is on November ist. 

Mr. W. Coryton, with the Pentdlie, and hb entry of twelve couples, has 
had fair sport He is very strong in his four- and five-year-old hounds, 
and these are the hounds that force the line and carry a grand head over the 
western moors, Kelmoor, and Hawks Tor, and the wild country round 
Dosmary Pool. Up to October 20 they had killed twelve foxes and run 
five to earth. 

The Lamerton. — ^The strongholds of Ledford Wood have held a good 
show of cubs, with a fair sprinkling of foxes in the more opeu and moorland 
district of Broadbury, with its uncertain and indeterminate confines. 

Mr. Calmady, in the Tetcott country, so well known in the days of Mr. 
Russell, is likely to show his usual quantity of good runs. Without any 
doubt the Tetcott is the most legitimate foxhunting country in the West of 
England, a large expanse of moor, holding brilliant scent, fair banks, with 
low growth of gorse, thanks to the nor'-westers, and an absence of hill, with 
the advantage of being able to see hounds, which is rarely the case in 
Devonshire latitudes. 

The Stratton are somewhat uneven as to size and quality, some of them 
having a strong harrier strain } but be that as it may, the last year they had 
far more than their share of sport, with long runs, and usually with blood at 
the finbh. Their road-hunting, and forcing their fox on a cold scent, is 
most creditable ; but it should be remarked that, in a cold long-hunting run, 
the dash of the Beckford foxhound gains time, and carries him nearer hb 
game. These hounds are popular with the farmers, for the fat bulb of 
Bashan could not roar more becomingly. 

The Stevenstone have a good entry, and have had one or two good runs. 
No kennel can have finer blood, or more judiciously crossed. In its early 
and later days it was superintended by George Whitemore, one of the 
most accomplished men in hb profession, and for the knowledge of strains 
and pedigrees without a compeer. 

With the ;Earl of Portsmouth it b hard if anything should go amiss. 
Foxes are abundant, and the entry under such marvellous judgment b what 
it always has been. E^ery Master b eager to have the Eggesford straip, and 
the descendants of comely Clara and Columbine have hekl more than their 
own, and ever will, everywhere and anywhere. Semfer eadtm. 

The East Devon. — Mr. Whidbome has entered upon the Mastership of 
the East Devon, upon the retirement of Lord Haldon and Sir John 
Duntze, who met with very ridiculous and unsportsmanlike treatment on 
the part of one of the principal owneis of coverts, which rendered the per- 
mission to dcaw hb c6verts a perfect nullity. Under every disadvantage, 
Mr. Whidbome accepted the task of hunting the district, and deserves 
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the thanks and hearty support of every sportsman in that part of the 
country. 

Mr. Bragg. Moreton Hampstead. — ^Thb small pack of fourteen couple of 
bitches has had some good cub-hunting in the large coverts of the Moreton 
Valley. About three years since N&. Bragg lost his entire kennel from 
rabies. He then determined not to breed hounds any more, but to purchase 
his entry from the best kennels, all bitches, not to exceed twenty-one inches. 
They are as level as a die ; perfect in shape and make, and fly over Dartmoor 
like sea-gulls. We shall have more to say, as the season advances, of these 
hounds in their miniature perfection of beauty and merit. 

Up to the middle of the past month nothing had been definitely settled 
about hunting in Kilkenny; Jack Tidd, who has been with them many 
years, was still in charge of the houncb, but he did not know who his 
master was; they had no horses, and the hounds had not been out to 
exercise. The Uurraghmore began cubbing on September 13th; up to 
October nth, they had been out nine times, and Kawle had killed four 
braces and got a orace to ground. On Monday, the 9th, they were out 
nearly fourteen hours, when they met a tery long way from their kennek. 
After running one to ground, their second fox gave them as good a run of 
one hour and a half as any man need wish to ride to. It was an eight-mile 
point, and quite twelve miles the hounds ran. They found at Rattany, a 
gorse covert, and ran him to ground in Pembrokestown Rocks, the first hour 
was slow hunting, but the last half-hour they quickened up and ran fast. 
It was a long journey home, as he took them right away from the kennels, 
which are not well situated, as they are nearly on the outside of the country. 
On Thursday, the 12th, they were at Darigle and Portlaw Woods, and had 
a very good woodland morning ; they first killed an old fox, then went on 
into Curraghmore where they found any number, but did not bring one to 
hand. Up to this time we are glad to say they have met with no un- 
pleasantness on the part of the country people, and have found an abundance 
of foxes, so it is to be hoped they will get through the season without any 
annoyance. 

We hear that very shortly will be published by Messrs. Blackwood, 
'Records of the File Foxhounds,' compiled and arranged by Colonel 
Babington, containing portraits of all the Masters, namely, Mr. Wedderbom, 
1786; Mr. Gillttpie, 1800; Mr. John Anstruther Thomson, 1807; Mx. 
Rigg of Tarvit; Tom Crane, 1821 ; Admiral Wemyss, 1824; Mr. Whyte- 
Melville, 1830; John Walker and Hounds, 1831; Mr. John Dalyell of 
Liogo, 1835; Lord Rosslyn, 1850, who was twice Master of the Royal 
Buckhounds; Fred Turpin, 1863; Colonel J. Anstruther Thomson, 1863, 
well known as Master of the Bicester, Atherstone and Pytchley ; Mr. John 
Balfour, 1867; Sir Thomas Erskine, 1869; Colonel Babington, 1870 ; 
Colonel Greenhill-Gardyne, 1871 ; Sir Arthur Holkett, 1874; Captain 
Cheape, 1 880 ; and Mr. Raldolph E. Wemyss, who has just left die Burton 
cotmtry. Many of these portraits are from good pictures by Sir Francis 
Grant in his early days. 

We have not heard how far the West Kensington Agricultural Hall that 
they talked about has progressed, but in the meantime up Islmgton way the 
season for exhibitions has set in with its usual severity. At the beginning 
of the month it was the Dairy people that came to the fore, and a fine 
exhibition it was, with delicious Aldemeys, female and male, sturdy short- 
horns, canny nannies and billies, wonderful fowls, and damsels in smart shoes 
and bodices and clean hands making butter before the multitude; Many a 
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country gentleman, gentleman-farmer, and genial country-wife might have 
been seen examining the various new methods suggested by rival inventors, 
among whom we wUl notice two or three, or three or four, for the matter of 
that, whose inventions seemed to us to be worth a good deal of attention. 
Just as you entered, you came upon M. de Laval's '* Separator," with its eight 
gold medals and eleven silver ones, a machine for separating about 60 gallons 
of milk per hour, and presenting vou all the cream, without standing and 
running risk of turning sour. Mr. Cooley, an American, also had an 
ingenious ''Creamer/' The Hydro-Incubators were there, and Christy's 
pamphlet ^155 Fenchurch Street) should be read by those who may think of 
taking to the pleasantest of pastimes^ and (some say) the British agriculturist's 
last resource — dairy and poultry forming. Thomas and Taylor, too, of 
Stockport, had their churns on exhibit, with an " Eccentric " (? Excentric) 
Prize Chum. We doubt not that many persons find in the cleansing of 
those huge 15-gallon jars that we see at the railway stations, and hear,, 
forsooth ! when their carriage rattles over the stones, a certain mystery. At 
the Agricultural Hall Mr. Pocock, of 8 South Lambeth Road, exhibited 
his Milk Can Cleaner, and a more practical machine could not be found. 
Hart and Co., with their Weighing Machines, suggested a great deal : e.g., 
one that could and should be in every coachbuilder's warehouse, whereby we 
might know what we are buying. But this b wandering off the Dairy Show. 
Llewellin and Son, of Haverfordwest, showed us a ^* Butter Worker ' which 
deserves the most serious consideration of all dairy farmers. If there is one 
complaint more than another to be made about English butter it is that our 
dairymaids do not knock the water enough out of it. Du rate Mr. Dawson 
Mil ward gives this a testimonial which is *' good enough " for us. We regret 
that we cannot afford space for further comment, although there were many 
practical milk carts, amongst the makers of which we observed that Hayes 
and Son, of Stamford, sent up a very cheap sample of the ordinary dog-cart, 
25/., strong and good — a real country-town vehicle. 

Amongst literary items affecting the sportsman we may mention that Philip- 
son of Newcastle, with " Nimshivich " as editor, brings out a small work on 
' Harness,' of which Mr. Stanford b the publisher. As Lord Arthur Cecil, 
Jacob Wilson of Chillingham Home Farm, Allport of the Midland Railway 
Company, and many others have assisted Uie author with their views about 
bits, bearing-reins, and winkers, readers may linticipate sound views touching 
a very grave question. We have less reason for further reference to it, as it 
may possibly be a subject for review in ' Baily ' when press of matter per«^ 
mits it. 

A new sensation has been provided for visitors to the Westminster 
Aquarium in the shape of a Troupe of Javanese Minstrels, who constitute 
what is called a Native Gamelan or Orchestra. The programme b certainly 
unique of its kind, and although the character of the music b somewhat 
monotonous, the movements are striking and novel. An interesting feature 
in the entertainment b the illustration by four dancing girb of the Javanese 
style of ballet. As an'xsthetic study it b decidedly amusing and worth 
seeing. 

That old Father Thames can still boast of having something more than 
^ small fry " to tempt the disciples of Izaak Walton b proved beyond a 
doubt by the capture, only the other day, of a fine clean male trout of 12 lbs. 
weight at Chertsey. Mr. Hatfield, who secured thb handsome trophy, has 
alre^y taken honours 1^ a ^Ifiil angler, having pot long ago landed a 
goodly trout of nearly 7 lbs. Both these specimens of the finny tribe have 
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been presented to the Royal Aquarium at Westminster, whetie they are 
apparently as much at home as in the watery highway they have been taken 
from. 

Everleigh House, in Wiltshire, the ancestral home of Sir John Dugdale 
Astley, Bart., has risen like a Phoenix from its ashes, under the careful 
handling of Mr. John Birch. It was only last Christmas this house met the 
fate of such stately homes as Lord Ferersbam's at Duncombe Park, Lord 
Robartes at Llanhydrock, and recently Lord Shrewsbury's at Ingestre. 
This place, according to tradition, was a residence of the Saxon King Ina. 
who had a hunting lodge on the Downs. The mansion lately destroyed bj 
fire was probably built by Sir Ralph Sadlier, to whom the lordship was 
granted by Henry VIIL Sir Ralph was afterwards falconer to Queen 
Elizabeth, and appointed custodian to Mary Queen of Scots at Tutburj. 
The romantic ana picturesque surroundings of this historical house, which 
nestles in a secluded spot m the vicinity of Stonehenge, Ted worth and 
Sayernake Forest, invest the place with charms which but few possess, and 
forms one of the finest sporting estates in the county. The destruction of 
£0 many fine old English mansions with their priceless contents cannot be 
too deeply deplored, and although we may not be able to prevent an 
outbreak of fire, which may arise from so many causes, it is quite possible 
for us to bring the risk within reasonable limits. Perhaps the follow iog 
cursory hints may be worthy of some consideration. Have all the flue?, 
fireplaces and hearths carefully examined, and all timbers too near the fire 
removed. Carry up the solid internal walls through the roof to a sufficient 
height to divide the building into sections, and so prevent an extension of 
the confiagration, and if possible to shut off each by sheet-iron doors so much 
the better. A water-tank over each portion is indispensable, and ought to 
be fed from an elevated water-tower worked by steam-power. This arrange- 
ment would ensure a constant and unfailing supply to the several tanks, and 
the contents of the whole might be brought to oear on any one portion of 
the mansion. These tanks must be connected with hydrants and fire-hose 
on each floor, placed, if possible, in lobbies near the sheet-iron doors, and 
contiguous to the various staircases. 

We were glad the other day, at Newmarket, to find poor Harry Hall's 
studio tenanted. Miss Rosa Corder, an artist favourably known both at the 
Academy and the Grosvenor (Gallery, has taken it, and has already on her 
easel one or two of the equine celebrities of the place. Miss Corder's brush 
is a rapid one, and between the Second October and the Houghton she 
painted a most capital likeness of Exeter (one of the handsomest horses that 
ever looked through a bridle), which we had the pleasure of looking at. 
We had not seen Exeter since he tried to bolt into the hotel at Ascot this 
summer ; but there he was on the canvass, depicted after a fashion that we 
think Blanton will be satisfied with. Miss Corder is now engaged on 
Madeira, with a foal at her feet, and we have no doubt she will render full 
justice to Mr. Christopher's handsome mare. There is a wide field at 
Newmarket for an artist who, like this lady, combines a love for the 
noble animal with the ability to transfer him to canvass. We cordially wish 
her success. 
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